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ereatare;  and  tboralDra  ia  again  adf-condemned,  (see  Prop.  16.  Script, 
Doetr,)  And  wbetber  be  does  not  eyaMnoca/e  in  saying.  '  elsewhere,  that 
the  seeood  Peraoo  baa  been  aheayi  with  the  first ;  and  that  there  baa  been 
ao  #iaie,  wboB  be  waa  not  ao :  and  btftly,  wbetber  it  be  not  a  rain  and  wcalc 
attempt  to  |Mfotond  to  any  middle  way  between  tbeorHedbo  and  the  ilriaaa; 
or  to  cany  tbo  Son'a  divinity  tbo  leaat  higher  than  they  did,  without  taking 
in  the  Mmsubslaattality  ? 399 

Dirine  worship  doe 
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Qt'BBY  XVI.— Wbetber  by  tbaae  (of  the  first  column)  and  the  like 
adoratioB  and  wonbtp  be  not  so  approprtalod  to  the  one  God.  m  to 
bdoBg  to  biflii  only  f    ^ 4^7 

r  Qiierr  V.  p.  jad.  «  teipL  Dscu.  ^  4il^  lun  wUtim. 
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Query  XVII. — Whether,  notwithstanding,  worship  and  adoration  he  not 
equally  due  to  Christ ;  and  consequently,  whether  it  must  not  follow,  that 
he  is  the  one  God,  and  not  (as  the  Arians  suppose)  a  distinct  inferior 
Being  ? 421 

Query  XVIII. — Whether  worship  and  adoration,  both  from  men  and  an- 
gels, was  not  due  to  him,  long  before  the  commencing  of  his  mediatorial 
kingdom,  as  he  was  their  Creator  and  Preserver;  (see  Col.  i.  16,  17.)  and 
whether  that  be  not  the  same  title  to  adoration  which  God  the  Father  hath, 
as  Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  upon  the  Doctor's  own  prin- 
ciples ?   429 

Query  XIX. — Whether  the  Doctor  hath  not  given  a  very  partial  account  of 
John  V.  23.  founding  the  honour  due  to  the  Son  on  this  only,  that  the 
Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son  j  when  the  true  reason  as- 
signed by  our  Saviour,  and  illustrated  by  several  instances,  is,  that  the 
Son  doth  the  same  things  that  the  Father  doth,  hath  the  same  power  and 
authority  of  doing  what  he  will;  and  therefore  has  a  title  to  as  great 
honour,  reverence,  and  regard,  as  the  Father  himself  hath  ?  and  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  that  the  Son  is  there  said  to  do  nothing  of  himself,  or  to 
have  all  given  him  by  the  Father ;  since  it  is  owned  that  the  Father  is  the 
fountain  of  all,  from  whom  the  Son  derives,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  his 
essence  and  powers,  so  as  to  be  one  with  him 436 

Query  XX. — Whether  the  Doctor  need  have  cited  three  hundred  texts, 
«  wide  of  the  purpose,  to  prove  what  nobody  denies,  namely  a  subordina- 
tion, in  some  sense,  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  ;  could  he  have  found  but 
one  plain  text  against  his  eternity  or  consubstantiality ,  the  points  in 
question  ? 447 

Query  XXI. — Whether  he  be  not  forced  to  supply  his  want  of  Scripture- 
proof  by  very  strained  and  remote  inferences,  and  very  uncertain  reason- 
ings from  the  nature  of  a  thing  confessedly  obscure  and  above  compre- 
hension ;  and  yet  not  more  so  than  God's  eternity,  ubiquity,  prescience, 
or  other  attributes,  which  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  for  certain 
truths  ? 450 

Query  XXII.— Whether  his  {the  Doctor's)  whole  performance,  whenever 
he  differs  from  us,  be  any  thing  more  than  a  repetition  of  this  assertion, 
that  being  and  person  are  the  same,  or  that  there  is  no  medium  between 
Tritheism  and  Sabellianism  f  Which  is  removing  the  cause  from  Scripture 
to  natural  reason,  not  very  consistently  with  the  title  of  his  book 463 

Query  XXIII.— Whether  the  Doctor's  notion  of  the  Trinity  be  more  clear 

and  intelligible  than  the  other  ? 
'Ilic  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  lYinity  is,  how  three  Persons  can  be 

one  God. 
Does  the  Doctor  deny  that  every  one  of  the  Persons,  singly,  is  God  ?   No : 

Docs  he  deny  that  God  is  one  ?  No :  How  then  are  three  one  ? 
Does  one  and  the  same  authority,  exercised  by  aU,  make  them  one,  nu- 

e  Clarke's  Reply,  p.  7. 
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M  Oodf  TImi  is  ktsd  !•  «mn 
_  lo  iIm  Dodor't  mkmm^  «m  be 
OM  Ood,  tWi  ii.  iImm 
If  IkmCm  out  God  MMitfi 
inrnkObki  Mm  lk«  tbt  PatlMr  b  ihtt  oot 
wViA  k  <ioirM%ln  giUnif wrw  ;  or  Umi  Um  tl»w  P^noM  ara  timt  Godi. 
Um  Docloi^t  icb«M  ii  libit  to  Um  MM  dUkdte  frMi  llM  olk«. 
b  indtid  om  tMjr  vaj  ol  eooii^f  off,  >nd  that  is,  bjr  «Tiiif  thil  tht 
8oa  Md  Boly  Spirit  art  Mith«  of  tlMm  Had,  m  tba  SciiiHuiiawMO  of 
liMvotd.  Bat  tbb  ia  ctittiaf  the  knot,  iwMMd  of  oatjfaii  it  i  Bad  if  in 
alkl  Id  aajr*  Umjt  art  aot  tct  forth  aa  dhrina  Perwoa  in  Scrifiture. 
Doaa  tha  caoHaadealkMi  of  dtvina  powcrv  and  attrilmtaa  frotn  Father  to  Sob 
■id  Holf8|M,aMlMllMmoMOod,iiMdinidijof  thotwoktiarbiiiif 
UMPWUr^dhrWiy?  Yol  ikt  turn  diguriij  nmni  fcr  oMwr  tha  Son 
aikl  Hol7GhoalhBvodiBliMlillflbiil8a,«MladiBliMldMidlfof  Ihair 
o«a.ortha]rhav«BOtt  if  thaf  hav«.tha]rara(v|MMi  thaDocAor'apriMipla) 
Goda  froaa  tho  fWhar,  and  aa  much  aa  finite  from  infinite,  ereotura 
Creator ;  and  then  how  are  they  one }  If  they  hare  not,  then,  aiDea 
they  hava  no  other  dirinitj,  but  that  indiridual  dirinity,  and  thoea  Mri- 
I  iaai|Mtfabla  froaa  the  Father'a  eaeenm,  they  can  hare  no 
from  tha  Fathar'a;  and  ao  (according  to  tha  Doctor)  will 
ba  oaa  aod  the  oaiae  Penoo,  that  is,  will  be  names  only. 
Q.  Whether  thie  be  not  m  uninteUigible  aa  the  orthodox  notion  of  the  TM- 
■ity,  and  bahle  to  the  bka  difihTiltiaa :  a  coaamnnicatioo  of  dirine  powera 

being  aa  hard  to  coacoive,  nay, 
noooMBanttcalionof  both  together? 474 

Qvmmr  XXIV.^Whether  GaL  ir.  8.  may  not  ba  anoii^  to  determine  the 
dapMa  betwixt  m;  moa  it  obliged  the  Doctor  to  confeea,  that  Chriat 
ia  f  If  Mtart  ir«%  Gad;  at  trmlf  m  wmm  is  6y  mattm  tntfy  mam  f 

Ha  uriroMiw,  indeed,  tiierib  aa  naoal.  For,  he  wHl  hatro  it  to  aignify  that 
CMat  ia  God  by  natnre.  only  aa  baring,  by  that  natora  which  ha  danvoa 
from  tha  Father,  true  dirine  power  and  dominion :  that  ia,  he  ie  tnily  God 
by  aatnre,  aa  baring  a  nature  diatinct  from,  and  inCsrior  to  God'a.  wanting 
t  th»  most  naemtial  dmrmeUr  ^f  Ood,  aelf-exiataBea.  What  is  this  but 
tfiiing  with  worda,  and  playing  fret  and  looae  ? 490 

QirnnT  XXV.o Whether  it  be  not  dear  from  aD  the  genuine  maina  of 
antiquity,  thM  the  Cathohc  Church  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  oven 
from  the  beginning,  did  beliara  iIm  eternity  and  uwiwihataiHialily  of  tha 
Son;  if  either  the  oldaat  craada, na hlwpwtad  by  thoaa thit  ladta them ; 
or  tha  taatiHioniaa  of  tha  aariiaat  wiitara,  or  tha  pnbfie  oenaaraa  paaaad 
upon  hawtica,  or  particnlBr  pnn^aa  of  the  andenteet  Fathers,  cnn  amflunt 
to  a  proof  of  a  thing  of  thia  MCnra  ?  49S 

QuanY  XXVI.— Whether  the  Doctor  dul  not  etfuivocate  or  piararicalo 
strangely,  in  saying,  ^  *'  the  genendity  of  wiilera  befiDra  the  Council  of 
'*  Nice  were,  in  the  whole,  clearly  on  his  aide  :**  when  it  i»  mantfr«f.  thry 
werp,  in  the  general,  ntfCurther  on  hie  side,  than  the  allowing  a  tutmrHma" 

f  Reply,  pk  8i.  t  IIM.  f.  9a.  h  Answer  m  Dr.  Wells  ^  <*> 
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tion  amounts  to  j  no  farther  than  our  own  Church  is  on  his  side,  while  in 
the  main  points  of  difference,  the  eternity  and  consubstantiality, 
they  are  clearly  against  him  ?  that  is,  they  were  on  his  side,  so  far  as  we 
acknowledge  him  to  be  right,  but  no  farther    501 

Query  XXVII. — Whether  the  learned  Doctor  may  not  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  say,  the  Fathers  are  on  his  side,  with  the  same  meaning  and 
reserve  as  he  pretends  our  Church  forms  to  favour  him  ;  that  is,  provided 
he  may  interpret  as  he  pleases,  and  make  them  speak  his  sense,  however 
contradictory  to  their  own  :  and  whether  the  true  reason,  why  he  does  not 
care  to  admit  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  as  proofs,  may  not  be,  because 
they  are  against  him  ? 520 

Query  XXVIII. — Whether  it  be  at  all  probable,  that  the  primitive  Church 
should  mistake  in  so  material  a  point  as  this  is  ;  or  that  the  whole  stream 
of  Christian  writers  should  mistake  in  telling  us  what  the  sense  of  the 
Church  was ;  and  whether  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses  can  be  set  aside  with- 
out weakening  the  only  proof  we  have  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text  ?  540 

Query  XXIX. — Whether  private  reasoning,  in  a  matter  above  our  com- 
prehension, be  a  safer  rule  to  go  by,  than  the  general  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  first  three  hundred  years ;  or,  supposing  it 
doubtful  what  the  sense  of  the  Church  was  within  that  time,  whether  what 
was  determined  by  a  council  of  three  hundred  bishops  soon  after,  with  the 
greatest  care  and  deliberation,  and  has  satisfied  men  of  the  greatest  sense, 
piety,  and  learning,  all  over  the  Christian  world,  for  one  thousand  four 
hundred  years  since,  may  not  satisfy  wise  and  good  men  now  ? 543 

Query  XXX. — Whether,  supposing  the  case  doubtful,  it  be  not  a  wise 
man's  part  to  take  the  safer  side ;  rather  to  think  too  highly,  than  too 
meanly  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  rather  to  pay  a  modest  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Church,  than  to  lean  to  one's  own 
understanding  ?    551 

Query  XXXI. — Whether  any  thing  less  than  clear  and  evident  demonstra- 
turn,  on  the  side  of  Arianism,  ought  to  move  a  wise  and  good  man,  against 
80  great  appearances  of  truth  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  antiquity  ;  and  whether  we  may  not  wait  long  before  we  find 
such  demonstration  ? 5gg 
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SECTION  I. 

l?niM)DUCTOBY. 

r  EW  luunet,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
■tand  to  high  in  the  ettimation  of  its  most  sound  and  intelligent 
BMBibers,  as  that  of  Dr.  Waterland.  During  a  period  remarkable 
for  literary  and  theological  research,  and  fruitful  in  controvenies 
upon  subjecti  of  primary  importance,  this  distinguished  writefr 
•oqmred,  by  his  labours  in  the  came  of  relfgioas  tmlh,  an 
iKfeenBTe  and  sdid  reputation*  Nor  did  the  lepotation  thus 
acquired  die  away  with  those  controTenies  in  which  he  bore  so 
Urge  a  share.  It  has  survived  the  occasions  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  still  prceerres  its  lustre  unimpaired.  His  writings 
eoDthme  to  be  refeired  to  by  divines  of  the  higheat  character, 
and  carry  with  them  a  weight  of  authority  never  attached  but  to 
names  of  acknowledged  preeminenoe  in  the  learned  world. 

Tet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  imptesrion  in  their  (avour, 
it  is  remarkable,  thai  during  the  period  of  more  than  eighty 
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years,  elapsed  since  his  decease,  no  entire  collection  of  his 
writings  has  hitherto  been  made;  and  several  of  them  have 
never  been  reprinted.  The  increasing  avidity  with  which,  of 
late  years,  they  have  been  sought  for,  is  a  proof,  however,  that 
their  intrinsic  worth  has  obtained  for  them  a  more  permanent 
character  than  usually  belongs  to  polemical  productions;  and 
the  scarcity  of  the  far  greater  number  of  them  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  general  regret.  No  apology,  therefore,  appears  to  be 
necessary  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  revival  of 
productions,  which  can  hardly  but  be  acceptable  to  every 
theological  student. 

But,  to  enable  the  reader  to  peruse  with  greater  interest  and 
satisfaction  a  collection  so  copious,  it  is  the  design  of  this 
preliminary  essay,  not  only  to  give  some  account  of  the  author 
himself,  but  also  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  writings, 
both  with  reference  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  composed ; — a 
design,  which,  in  more  efficient  hands,  might  contribute  to 
throw  considerable  light  upon  a  very  interesting  period  in  our 
ecclesiastical  annals. 

With  respect  to  them  erelj  personal  historj  of  Dr.Waterland, 
the  materials  are  fewer  and  more  scanty  than  might  be  expected, 
considering  how  active  a  part  he  took  in  matters  of  general 
literature,  as  well  as  in  theological  discussions.  His  station  and 
pursuits  necessarily  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  academical  and  ecclesiastical ; 
and  his  correspondence  with  them  was  probably  extensive. 
Yet  little  more  intelligence  of  this  kind  has  been  obtained,  than 
that  which  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica.  The  article  drawn  up  for  that 
work  is  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  materials  supplied  by 
his  brother  Dr.  Theodore  Waterland.  Of  its  general  correctness, 
therefore,  there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt,  although  in  some 
unimportant  particulars  it  may  be  found  not  altogether  un- 
impeachable. The  notes  subjoined  to  it  contain  also  some 
interesting  matters  relative  to  the  controversies  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 
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Mr.  Seed,  in  a  Fonerml  Sernum  on  Dr.  Waterlaad,  W  Irft  a 

WIIUBUPi  f  Dllt  IIM  niMftOv^BW  6IFCIIflMllB06t  Of  Uf  BltlOfy* 

To  the  8erroon«  and  Tracts  of  Dr.  WatMrlaad  publailMd  toon 
aftor  hit  dcatli  by  Mr.  Joaeph  Clarke,  Fellow  of  M^yiiloao 
eoQ^gOy  waa  prafixed,  hj  the  Editor,  a  prefiioe,  cnntaiwfaig  very 
jnat  enmmoaditioea  of  him,  but  no  additional  memoirt  of  kb 
life ;  ita  dwjgii  being  chiefly  to  give  a  tammary  illuatratkni  of 
the  two  abort  TVotMim  annexed  to  the  Sermons. 

Tbete  are  the  chief /^twImI  docnmenta»  of  good  authority,  from 
whidi  any  authentic  memoirt  of  our  anthor  may  be  collected. 
Carnal  notioei  may  be  alao  gleaned  from  the  biographical 
accoonta  of  tome  of  his  contemporaries ;  such  as  Whiston*s  life 
of  Dr.  Ckrke,  the  Life  of  John  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Disney's 
MesMnrs  of  Dr.  Sykes  ;  together  with  a  few  scattered  passages 
in  Mr.  Nicholls*s  Literary  History  of  the  18th  Century,  in  his 
Life  of  Bowyer,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  in  Mr.  Masters's 
History  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  hia 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Baker '. 

A  work  was,  indeed,  published  in  the  year  17S6,  (four 
years  Ufof^  the  death  of  Water  land,)  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
**  life  and  writingB  of  Dr.  Waterland,  being  a  summary  view  of 
'*  the  Trinitarian  controversy  for  twenty  years,  between  the 
**  Doctor  and  aClergyman  in  the  Country,  &c.  By  a  Clergyman.** 
But  thia  is  nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  the  coarsest  railing 
and  invective  against  Dr.  WaterUnd*s  writings,  containing 
Bol  one  single  article  of  biographical  information.  It  was  well 
known  to  be  the  work  of  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Jackson, 
one  of  kia  neat  frotjuent  and  most  virulent  opponents ;  who 
was  himself  the  **  Clergyman  in  the  Country,'*  so  designated  in 
the  title-page.  In  substance  it  is  merely  an  angry  vindication 
of  one  of  his  own  tracts  in  that  controversy,  written  in  conae 
quenoe  of  some  strong  animadversions  upon  it  by  an  able 
advocate  of  Waterland. 


*  Tbeantck  in  Mr.  Cbalmen's  Bio-    lliilSBBifa  sod  fkoa  Mr.  S«d't  Fa- 
gmphicm)   Ihctiooary  is    nrafesMdljr    acral 
takaa  horn  thai  in  ibe  l|iogi«phia 
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What  further  information  has  been  obtained  respecting  our 
author,  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  sources. 

Among  Mr.  Cole's  very  curious  manuscript  collections  for  the 
Athmce  Cantabrigienses ,  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  have 
been  found  some  few  original  letters  by  Dr.  Waterland,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey  and  others,  with  occasional  observations 
subjoined  to  them  by  Mr.  Cole ;  which  throw  some  light  upon 
his  history.  Most  of  these  letters  will  be  found  inserted  in 
this  collection. 

A  somewhat  larger  portion  of  his  correspondence  has  been 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Loveday,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford ;  in  whose  family  the  originals  stUl  remain.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  letters  addressed  to  John  Loveday,  Esq. 
formerly  of  Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  from  the  year  1735  to  the 
year  1740,  containing  many  incidental  observations  upon  the 
theological  controversies  and  literary  transactions  of  that  period. 
These  also  will  be  found,  almost  entire,  in  the  present  edition. 

Respecting  Dr.  Waterland's  academical  life  several  interesting 
particulars  have  been  communicated  by  Professor  Monk,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  now  Dean  of  Peterborough ;  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  documents  for  a  life  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  occasionally  met  with  some  in  which  Waterland 
was,  more  or  less,  concerned.  These  will  be  interwoven  in  the 
present  narrative. 

From  the  records  of  his  own  college  it  was  hoped  that  some 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained;  and  no  pains  were 
spared  by  the  present  Master,  the  Hon.  George  Neville,  in 
searching  them  for  that  purpose.  But,  excepting  some  few  dates 
extracted  either  from  the  Master's  private  book,  chiefly  in 
Waterland's  hand-writing,  or  from  the  college  books  ;  and  a  letter 
from  Archbishop  Dawes,  which  will  be  found  in  these  memoirs, 
scarcely  any  circumstances  relating  to  him  have  been  there 
discovered.  Mr.  Neville  took  also  the  trouble  to  examine 
several  books  belonging  to  the  Master's  library,  in  which  it  was 
thought  probable  that  Dr.  Waterland  might  have  inserted  notes, 
or  marginal  observations.     Of  these,  however,  but  few  occurred. 

Farther   inquiries   were    made    also    in    the   University   of 
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Canbridge,  by  ihe  protent  Biihopt  of  Petorboioiagh  ami  Bristol  -, 
hut  km  addiriimal  Mstwiab  have  bam  mat  with,  eioapc  mmm 
lettaia  and  papers  in  tho  library  of  Sidaay  ooU^ge,  relatiBg  to 
betwaan  tho  Umfatiity  and  the  Company  of 
for  tha  ready  commuiucation  of  which  the  Editor  ii 
obliged  to  the  liMler,  Dr.  Chafy,and  to  Mr. Todd,  the  Aiehbiahop 
ef  Oanterbaryli  fibrarian,  by  whom  they  were  oatually  dit- 
eofared  in  aaarehing  for  other  dooumenta.  They  do  not,  how* 
ever,  H»pear  to  bo  of  niffident  importaaoe  to  meeC  the 
publie  eye. 

To  aeTeral  other  indiridiialt  of  distinction  in  the  Church,  aa 
well  as  in  the  Univeratiea,  similar  acknowledgmenta  are  doe ; 
partictihurly  to  the  Bishop  of  Worceater,  who  searched  the  library 
al  Hartlebury  for  information  which  might  connect  WatcrLind*t 
hiatory  with  that  of  Warburton ;  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
whose  firther,  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  well  acquainted  with 
Waterland ;  and  to  Dr.  Goodall,  ProTost  of  Eton,  who  examined 
the  eoUegiate  library  at  Wmdsor,  (though  without  auoeeiB,) 
far  aome  memoriala  of  our  Author.  To  Mr.  Archdeaoon  Pott, 
the  Editor  is  specially  indebted  for  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Commemoration  Sermon  at  Cambridge  by  Waterland, 
now  first  published ;  and  for  several  manuscript  notes  in 
WatcrUnd*s  hand-writing,  on  two  of  liis  Charges  and  his 
trad  on  B^generation.  At  Twickenham  and  at  York  search  waa 
also  made,  by  Archdeacons  Cambridge  and  Wrangham ;  but  no 
documents  were  found. 

In  the  University  of  Oxford,  acquisitions  of  some  value 
anespectedly  occurred.  In  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  John's  College  are  deposited  manuscript  copies  of  the 
letters  on  Lay-Baptism,  added  to  this  collection,  besides  very 
eopious  notes  on  Wheatljr's  Dluatration  of  the  Common- 
Prayer.  Among  Dr.  Rawlinson's  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian 
library  was  alio  found  a  large  coUectJon  of  letten  firom  Dr. 
Waterland  to  &lr.  John  Lewis,  vicar  of  Margate,  Kent,  con- 
eeming  the  lives  of  Wicldiffe  and  Peoocke,  and  Lewis's 
History  of  English  TransUtions  of  the  Bible;  together  with 
a  great  variety  of  mar^i|M^  obaervationa  on  other  worka. 
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No  endeavours,  therefore,  have  been  omitted,  to  obtain 
access  to  every  probable  source  of  intelligence,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  nor  in  any  instance  has  the  disposition  been  wanting, 
to  afford  such  information  to  the  fullest  extent :  and  although 
the  acquisitions  have  not  been  very  abundant,  yet  are  they  not 
wholly  unimportant. 

The  most  valuable  illustrations,  however,  of  our  author's 
character  and  conduct,  must  be  sought  in  his  own  writings, 
and  in  those  of  his  friends  and  his  opponents,  who  took  part 
in  the  discussions  to  which  his  labours  were  directed.  These 
wlQ  afford  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  his  principles  and 
sentiments,  of  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  of  his  temper  and 
disposition,  of  his  habits  and  pursuits. 


SECTION  U. 

DR.  WATIBLAjrO*6  BIRTU,  EDUCATION,  AND  ACADEMICAL  UFE. 

Dr.  D.1.MEL  Wateelakd  wm  born  at  Waletby  in  the  Lindicj 
dirkion  of  Lincolnihire,  on  the  14(h  of  February  1688,  being 
•eoond  ton,  bj  a  tecond  wife,  of  the  Bererend  Ilcnry  Water- 
land,  rector  of  that  parish,  and  alio  of  Flizborongh,  not  fiur 
distant  from  it*. 

In  his  earliest  years,  he  appears  to  have  discovered  hopefiil 
taknta.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  his  father's  curate,  Mr. 
Sykes,  at  Flixborough ;  and  it  said  to  have  read  suriirixingly  well, 
when  only  four  years  of  age.  After  this,  he  was  iuNtructed 
by  his  &ther  in  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar ;  and  was  then 
tent  to  the  free  school  at  Lincoln,  at  that  time  in  great  repute. 
Under  the  two  taocewve  matters  of  that  school,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gannstone  and  Mr.  Anthony  Bead,  he  made  great  proficiency, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  uncommon  diligence  and 
talenta.  Beiidea  the  ordinary  exercises  required  of  him,  he 
frequently  peribrmed  others,  at  the  request  of  his  preceptors, 
widi  Mich  fueeeM,  tbatdiey  were  "  handed  abroad  for  the  honour 
•*  of  the  school." 

With  the  learning  thus  acquired,  he  was  admitted  at  Magda- 
leoe  college,  Cambridge,  March  80th,  1609,  having  then  bat 

•  Bf  As  Movl^ 
^nSiMhat  this  Mr.  Hswy  WaMi 
on  w!!^s  feMdatew  son  of  ? 


that  aoagi.  *t Jme  iH, 
|6«$.  Hearkns  Watrrtaiul  filiua 
JoKaami    Walsriand,   ^tmb,   (k 
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recently  completed  his  16th  year^.  Mr.  Samuel  Barker  was 
his  tutor,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  recorded  by  Waterland's 
biographer,  than  that  he  was  "  a  very  worthy  gentleman  c." 
Here  Waterland  obtained  a  scholarship,  December  24;,  1702^ ; 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  the  Lent  term  following ; 
and  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  college,  February  15,  1703-4. 
He  then  took  pupils,  and  became,  it  is  observed,  "a  great 
"  support  to  the  Society."  From  this  period  he  was  alternately 
Tutor  or  Dean,  and  resided  constantly  in  term  time ;  and  the 
number  of  admissions  is  stated  to  have  increased  very  much 
about  this  date.  In  1706,  he  commenced  A.M.  and,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gabriel  Quadring,  Master  of  the  college,  in 
February,  1713,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Bindon,  by  virtue  of 
his  hereditary  right,  conferred  the  Mastership  upon  him  ^,  and 
presented  him  also  to  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk. 
He  continued,  however,  to  hold  the  office  of  Tutor  several 
years  after  this  promotion,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  work  of 
tuition,  and  giving  up  almost  the  whole  revenue  of  his  living, 
which  was  but  small,  to  his  curate.  His  tract  entitled,  "  Advice 
"  to  a  Student,"  written  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  service, 
though  not  published  till  many  years  afterwards,  is  a  proof  how 
diligently  he  apphed  himself  to  this  laborious  duty.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  even  at  this  period  he  must  have  been 
scarcely  less  indefatigable  in  the  studies  belonging  to  his  sacred 
profession  ;  and  that  he  was  then  laying  the  groundwork  of  that 
splendid  reputation  which  classed  him  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Theologians  of  his  time. 


*•  "  Daniel  Waterland  filius  Hen-  1700.     Magd.  Coll.  Reg. 

"  rici  Waterland  Presb.  de  Wailsbey  ^  **  Ego  Daniel  Waterland  electus 

"  in  com.  Lincoln,  annos  natus  cir-  "  et  admissus  fui    discipulus  hujus 

"  citer  16,  e  Schola  publica  Lincoln.  "  collegii  pro  domino   Christophoro 

"admissus  est  sizator,  tutore  Mag".  "Wray,   Decemb.    24.    1703,   Gabr. 

♦•  Barker."— Ma^rrf.  Coll.  Reg.  "  Quadring,  Coll.  Prjefect." 

c  "  Samuel  Barker  filius  Johannis  e  xhe  Mastership  of  this  College 

"  Barker  defuncticivis  West",  escho-  is  in  the  gift  of  the  possessor  of  the 

**  la  Etonensi.  admissus  sizator,  tu-  estate  at  Audley  End,  Essex,  who  is 

"tore  Mro.  Millington,  Aug.  iimo.  also  Visitor  of  the  college.    The  estate 

"  1675."     Elected  scholar  of  Magd.  has  now  descended  to   Lord  Bray- 

CoU.   1678,  fellow  on  Dennis's  foun-  brooke,  by  whom  the  present  Master, 

dation,   1683,  a    foundation    feUow,  the   Hon.   George  Neville,  was  ap- 

1689,  steward  of  the   College  from  pointed. 
1691  to  1697,  and  bursar  1699  and 
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Jodgn^  firon  the  fruits  of  tk«M  ttiidifit*  it  wiU  ewily  b« 
M^poted  that  hot  littfe  of  hit  ttm«  wai  iqptnd  Ibt  iwnttioa  n^ 
•oMHndttlgwice.  Fow  hav»  kid  m  nich  ample  ilOMa  of  know- 
lodge,  who  have  not  borrowed  Urgelx  ^^^^""^  ^  aooMtoned 
hoon  of  rest ;  and  it  is  told  uf  him,  that  the  lights  in  his  study 
in^flmdj  bore  wibiess  to  his  habits  in  this  raqwet'.  His 
biogfapbeie  also  liave  intimated,  that  his  health  was  much 
impaired,  and  probably  his  life  shortened,  by  too  tntaise 
application  Id  hit  studies. 

With  audi  talents  and  enaigies  of  mind,  he  could  hardly  hul 
of  becoming  an  useftd  and  distinguished  member  of  the  ae»> 
demical  body.  In  October  1710,  wo  find  him  appointed  aa 
Examiner  of  the  stndenta  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
in  Aita ;  and,  in  the  feUowing  year,  a  Moderator  in  the  Philoso- 
phieal  Schools.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  privileges  and  juris- 
diction of  the  University  having  been  called  in  question,  and 
certain  litigations,  in  oooeequence,  arisen,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  n  Syndicate,  to  ascertain  their  righti ;  and  to  institute  such 
ptoeeedings  as  mi|^  be  necessary  to  maintain  them.  Abontthe 
same  period,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  member  of  several  other 
Syndicates  for  different  purposes ;  a  proof,  that  while  he  wm  yet 
a  junior  member  of  the  Senate,  ho  was  regarded  jm  a  man  of 
busmem,  qualified  to  take  a  leading  part  in  its  transactioiia.  In 
November  1712,  he  was  selected  to  preach  the  Commemoration 
Sermon  at  St  Mary's,  now  first  printed  among  his  imraaiftna* 
Sermons;  and  in  July  1713,  the  Assise  Sermon  befere  the 
University,  which  stands  first  of  the  posthumous  Sermons, 
published  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  These  are  indications  of  his 
growing  reputation  in  the  University. 

Waterland's  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  his  college 
took  pUce  before  he  had  graduated  in  Divinity.  He  did  not, 
however,  apply  (as  is  usual  with  Heads  of  Houses  in  that 
University)  for  a  degree  by  wMndamus ;  but  proceeded  in 
the  feUowing  year  to  the  degree  of  U.  D.  by  perfbrming  the  ac- 
«.    Whether  this  wm  done  to  avoid  the 


'  The  Isls  D«BB  ol  Chrwl  Cboreh. 


Dr.Cvraiadnoe,undiafilBls.tbai    thb  rit  iisiseps, 

bb  httwr,  wbewMaa  aall  tmlaaii       ■  lie  issk  dM  ihrrM,  ieas  li« 

al  Miiplslns  coOaiiv,  wbBrt  Wslvw    1714.  hmm  tbs  rtsiiiHU  1  dsy  in  <t 
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heavy  expenses  of  a  mandamus^  or  whether  he  deemed  it  more 
creditable  to  go  through  the  ordinary  process  of  keeping  a  public 
act,  we  are  not  told.  But  certain  it  is,  that  he  acquitted  himself 
on  that  occasion  with  uncommon  credit.  Mr.  Seed  thus  relates 
the  circumstance. — "In  the  year  1714,  at  the  Commencement, 
"  he  kept  a  Divinity  Act  for  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity's  degree. 
"  His  first  question  was.  Whether  Avian  Subscription  was  lawful ; 
"  a  question  worthy  of  him,  who  had  the  integrity  to  abhor, 
"  with  a  generous  scorn,  all  prevarication ;  and  the  capacity 
"  to  see  through  and  detect  those  evasive  arts,  by  which  some 
*'  would  palliate  their  disingenuity.  When  Dr.  James,  the  Pro- 
"  fessor,  had  endeavoured  to  answer  his  Thesis,  and  em- 
*'  barrass  the  question,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  person  long 
"  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  a  subtle  disputant;  he  immedi- 
'•'  ately  replied,  in  an  extempore  discourse  of  above  half  an  hour 
"  long,  with  such  an  easy  flow  of  proper  and  significant  words, 
"  and  such  an  undisturbed  presence  of  mind,  as  if  he  had  been 
"  reading,  what  he  has  since  printed.  The  case  of  Arian  Sub- 
"  scription  considered,  and  the  Supplement  to  it.  He  unravelled 
'^  the  Professor's  fallacies,  reinforced  his  own  reasonings,  and 
"  shewed  himself  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  language,  the  subject, 
"  and  himself;  that  all  agreed,  no  one  ever  appeared  to  greater 
"  advantage.  There  were  several  members  of  the  University  of 
"  Oxford  there,  who  remember  the  great  applauses  he  received, 
*'  and  the  uncommon  satisfaction  which  he  gave.  He  was  happy 
"  in  a  first  opponent,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
"  Church,  and  finest  writers  of  the  age,  who  gave  full  play  to 
"  his  abilities,  and  called  forth  all  that  strength  of  reason,  of 
"  which  he  was  master."  This  opponent  was  Dr.  Thomas 
Sherlock,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  probably  the  account  of  this  performance  having  reached 
Dr.  Clarke's  ears,  gave  occasion  to  his  omitting  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  passage  in 


degree :  but  it  is  mentioned   in  his  ties,  the  Commencement  in  that  year 

(irace,  that  he  had  not  kept  his  Act ;  being  a  public  one.     It  was  therefore 

that  exercise  being  postponed  till  the  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  following 

ensuing  Commencement-day,  when  it  month  that  this  celebrated  disputation 

was  to  form  part  of  the  usual  solemni-  took  place. 
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kit  fim  edition,  re^eetbig  SabtoripCioii  lo  the  Aitidat,  whkk 
umL  fgHTWk  onence. 

In  Jannaj7l714-15,  Dr.  Sbarloek  bmag  thai  Vioe-Cliaaoallor* 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  were  mMmimoqily  foled.lo  Dr.  Bestley, 
for  hie  Beply  to  CoIlint*i  Diwoane  on  F^ree-thttkbg.  The 
felkmiig  Qreoe  §»  this  porpote  qvpeert  to  heTO  heen  drawa  vp 
hj  Wateriaad»  and  waa  preeented  hjr  him,  with  two  other 
dirtingiikhed  frienda  of  Bentley,  Beger  Cotea,  and  Hr.  Bull  of 
Queen's  CoUege :— '<  Wheraea  the  Ber.Dr. Bentlej,  lifter  of 
**  Trinitj  CoUege,  hetidea  hia  other  labouia,  pnhliihed  from  our 
**  prcat,  to  the  great  adTancement  of  learning,  and  honour  of  our 
**  Unirenity,  has  lately,  under  the  horrowed  name  of  PAaUsM- 
't^mmm$,  done  eminent  aenrioe  to  the  Christian 
and  the  Clergy  of  England,  by  refuting  the  objectjona 
*•  and  espoaing  the  ignorance  of  an  impious  set  of  writera  that 
*'  call  theoMelTea  Freethinkers,  May  it  pleaae  you.  That  the  said 
"  Dr.  Bentley,  for  his  good  senrioe  ahready  done,  hare  the  public 
**  Ikoika  of  thia  Umrersity;  and  be  deaired  by  Mr.  Vice-Chan- 
**  ceOory  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body,  to  finish  what  remains 
«*  of  so  useful  a  work." 

Mr.  Waterland  waa  elected  Vioe-Chancellor,  according  to  the 
usual  rotatkm,  on  Nor.  14, 1715,  and  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  in  that  ofioe,  he  proceeded  to  no  higher  degree  than  that  of 
Bachelor  in  Dirinity.  He  was  now  called  upon,  howefer,  to 
take  the  lead  in  sereral  important  concerns,  affecting  the  in- 
terasta  of  the  Unirersity. 

Biahop  Moore's  raluable  library  had  been  recently  presented 
to  the  Unirersity  by  His  Mi^esty,  King  George  the  First  To 
oonTey  this  munificent  gift  of  royal  bounty  to  its  place  of 
nation,  and  to  proride  a  fit  pbu:e  for  ita  reception,  were 
the  first  carea  that  devolved  upon  the  new  Vice-Chanod)or ; 
who  is  stated  to  have  exerted  himself,  during  his  continuance  in 
office,  in  making  various  arraagementa  lor  their  proper  and 
convenient  disposal ;  and  although  these  were  not  actually  com- 
pleted till  some  time  after,  all  the  preliminary  steps  were  taken 
during  his  administration  ^ 


^  Tbs  mtkm  of  BiM  Moon's    x>.ooo  vnlaBiii,  Md  lbs  pries  psU 
libnry  is  slalsd  to  have  bsan  abow    lor  ii  6000  gaiBias.    It  oonate  leo 
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A  matter  of  a  very  different  kind  engaged  also  his  almost 
immediate  attention.  The  College  of  Physicians  in  London  had 
assumed  a  power  to  prohibit  the  University  graduates  in  Medi- 


of  the  four  rooms,  of  which  the  pubhc 
library  at  Cambridge  consists.  It 
was  given  to  the  University  during 
Dr.  Sherlock's  Vice- Chancellorship ; 
and  the  University  returned  their 
thanks  in  an  eloquent  Address  to  the 
King,  probably  composed  by  Sher- 
lock ;  of  which  the  annexed  copy  is 
extracted  from  the  London  Gazette, 
1st  October,  17 15: 

"  St.  James's,  September  29.  The 
"  following  Address  was  presented  to 
"  his  Majesty  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sher- 
**  lock.  Vice- Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
"  versity  of  Cambridge,  accompanied 
"  by  several  Masters-of  Colleges,  with 
**  divers  other  members  of  that  Uni- 
"  versity,  introduced  by  the  Right 
"  Honourable  the  Lord  Viscount 
"  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
**  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  in  the 
"  absence  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
"  Somerset,  Chancellor  of  the  said 
"  University. 

"  *  To  the  King's  most  Excellent 
"  Majesty, 

"  The  humble  Address  of  thanks 
"  from  the  Chancellor,  Masters, 
"  and  Scholars  of  the  University 
**  of  Cambridge. 
"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 
"  We  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
**  Majesty   with    our    most    humble 
"  thanks   for   the  gracious   mark  of 
"  Royal  favour  which  your  Majesty 
"  has  bestowed  on  your  ancient  Uni- 
"  versity  of  Cambridge. 

"  There  never  was  an  occasion 
"  when  we  were  either  more  desirous 
"  to  express  our  sentiments  of  grati- 
"  tude,  or  less  able  to  do  it  to  our 
"  own  satisfaction.  The  Genius  of 
"  learning  which  has  for  many  ages 
"  80  happily  presided  in  this  place, 
"  cannot  furnish  us  with  language  to 
"  utter  what  we  feel.  There  is  nothing 
"  to  which  even  the  ^vishes  of  your 
"  University  extend  that  is  not  fully 
"  contained  in  the  happiness  she  now 
"  enjoys  of  calUng  your  Majesty  her 
"  Kmg  and  her  Patron :  one  is  the 
**  common  blessing  of  every  Briton, 
**  tlie  other  the  peculiar  privilege  of 


**  the  sons  of  learning. 

"  The  noble  collection  of  books  and 
"  manuscripts  gathered  in  many  years 
"  by  the  great  industry  and  accurate 
*'  judgment  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely, 
"  though  in  itself  exceeding  valuable, 
"  is  upon  no  account  so  welcome  to 
"  your  University,  as  that  it  is  a  testi- 
"  mony  of  your  Royal  favour :  the 
"  memory  of  which  \vill  be  constantly 
"  preserved  by  this  ample  benefaction, 
"  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
"  Donor,  and  to  be  for  ever  styled 
"  The  Royal  Library. 

"  Liberty  and  learning  are  so 
"  united  in  their  fortunes,  that  your 
"  Majesty's  knoAvn  character  of  being 
"  the  great  Protector  of  the  Uberty  of 
"  Europe  led  us  to  expect  what  our 
"  experience  has  now  confirmed,  that 
"  you  would  soon  appear  the  patron 
"  and  encourager  of  learning.  Such 
**  Royal  qualities  must  necessarily 
"  produce  the  proper  returns  of  duty 
"  and  affection  :  your  University  will 
"  endeavour,  as  she  is  bound  to  do  by 
"  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and 
"  gratitude,  to  promote  the  happiness 
"  of  your  government.  And  it  is  with 
"  the  greatest  pleasure  she  observes, 
"  that  some  there  are  whose  youth 
"  was  formed  under  her  care,  of  whose 
"  abilities  and  fidelity  your  Majesty 
"  has  had  the  fullest  experience. 

"  Your  Royal  progenitors,  the 
"  Kings  and  Queens  of  England, 
"  moved  by  their  regard  to  virtue  and 
"  learning,  have  conferred  many  large 
"  privileges  and  donations  on  this 
"  place ;  those  who  shine  with  the 
"  greatest  lustre  in  story,  appear  the 
"  foremost  in  the  Ust  of  our  patrons 
"  and  benefactors ;  and  as  your  Ma- 
"  jesty's  name  wiU  be  an  ornament  to 
*'  the  annals  of  Britain,  so  shall  it 
"  stand  through  ages  to  come  a  per- 
"  petual  honour  to  the  records  of  this 
"  University. 

"  It  shall  be  our  incessant  prayer  to 
"  God  for  your  Majesty,  that  he  would 
'*  long  preserve  you  to  reign  over  us 
"  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  that  he 
'*  would  extend  your  empire  over  the 
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oiM  ifom  pfMliniigm  tlw  metropobt,  or  witto 
wiihottt  fim  obtaanig  a  hetum  fnm  tiuit  ooD^siito  body. 
Tkii  aMumplioe  id  piivilflge  the  Doetan  of  MdHeiM  fai  Cui- 
facidgo  fliraiiioiiily  ronited ;  and  a  Oraee  was  oblaiiiad  tnm  Ik* 
8eBat»9  on  thettik  of  Noivembar  in  thb  jroar,  to  mmkt  fhmm,  by 
n  p<*mniar7  graal  of  fifty  pounds  finoai  tbo  Unifonitjr,  in  omIi^ 
taiomg  Iboir  r%lita  againtt  thit  fuppoted  aggraniun.  TIm 
Uniremty  dOxhrd  took  a  pact  in  this  oonlett»  wkick  eqnallj 
aftctod  tkeir  own  interMta»  and  contributed  a  tumiUr  ram 
towvdi  canying  on  tke  aoii.  Seracal  otkor  coooerna,  of  con- 
ndenUe  local  interatt,  teem  to  ksre  rendered  the  time  of 
Watcrland*t  Vice-ChanceUonkip  a  year  of  actiTo  tenrioe.  But 
towardi  tke  latter  part  of  it  etill  weightier  matters ;— matters, 
at  kast,  of  more  general  ooQcem»  and  of  more  dian  ordinary 
difficnlty ;— called  fortk  kit  exertions. 

Political  animosity  was  now  at  its  keigkt,  and  raged  with 
ooasiderakle  ftiry  throogkont  the  Untrersity.  The  enmity 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  was  no  whore  more  Tehement; 
and  it  required  great  discretion,  good-temper,  and  sdf*possea- 
sion,  to  enable  a  penon,  holding  so  high  and  responsible  a 
station  in  the  scademical  body,  to  escape  obloqny,  and  to 
carry  himself  firmly,  yet  temperately,  betwixt  the  contending 
parties.  Waterland  q^pears  in  this  respect  to  have  been 
eminently  successfuL  He  was  a  steadfivt  supporter  of  the 
Hanorerian  sncccssion  ;  which  was  by  no  means  die  prevailing 
sentiment  at  that  time  in  Cambridge ;  the  Tories  baring  been, 
on  several  occasions,  the  strongest  party.  On  the  night  of 
King  George's  birth-day  in  1715,  considerable  disturbances 
had  been  made  by  tke  young  men ;  and  tke  preceding  Vice- 
Ckanoellor,  Dr.  Skerk>ck,  (wkose  politics,  as  well  as  tkoee  of 

"  Wsfts  of  year  sabtsctsb  a  liiaaiainn    **sM«MriBwhidi]rsabarsij il 

"for  which  hs  thsa  dHinsd  ysa,    **]rsnrthsid»apoatiiboccaiiMi,wO 
II  atehs  sdornsdjaowitt  to  sneh    **  shli|s  sw^lo  tshs  aP  opgormnitiw 

"To    which    fate    M^Htjr    wss    ••tkiBlo^UBivs^ih^OaL^ 
;  pi<awd  tejMto  tks  fallow-    ;;  hiiag  ttty  fpahls  bgw  anch  dw 

Itii  ma  Ikfaftina  to  bm  **  shMys  tad  to  ths  ssearinr  Md 

;.^  ih»  irit  narh  of  nqr  fafoar  «*  hsaoia  of  osr  Cuaaliartua.  isfil  in 
"  Imm  bssa  so  wclconi<'  aim  i  *  " 

*«  lo  you.    Ths  dutiful  and 
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some  other  Heads  of  Houses,  were  somewhat  suspected  to  be 
of  the  same  cast,)  was  accused  of  conniving  at  their  excesses. 
Waterland  took  measures  to  allay  these  animosities ;  and  was 
aided  in  his  endeavours  by  powerful  coadjutors.  On  the  day 
after  his  election,  Nov.  5,  1 715,  Dr.  Bentley  preached  his 
celebrated  Sermon  against  Popery  at  St.  Mary's.  Another 
Sermon  against  Popery,  preached  before  the  University,  on 
Jan.  25,  1715-16,  by  Peter  Needham,  the  editor  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  was  printed  by  desire  of  Waterland,  the  Vice- 
chancellor.  In  April  1716,  an  Address  of  Congratulation  to 
the  King,  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  was  proposed 
in  the  Caput,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  (two 
especially,  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  King,  both  of  Pembroke  Hall,) 
it  was  stopped  in  the  Caput.  Bentley  is  supposed  to  have 
framed  the  Address ;  and  he  presented  the  Grace  for  its 
admission.  Here  the  matter  rested  during  the  long  vacation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term,  it  met  with  better 
success.  Bentley,  with  two  of  his  personal  friends,  having 
been  brought  into  the  Caput,  he  proposed  the  Grace  a  second 
time ;  when  it  passed  without  opposition ;  and  being  offered 
in  the  Senate,  it  passed  also  in  the  Non-Kegent  House  by  a 
majority  of  36  to  15,  and  in  the  Regent  by  34  to  14'.     Dr. 


*  No  Copy  of  this  Address  is  pre-  **  our  thanks  for  a  most  eminent 
served  in  the  University  Register.  "  instance  of  your  Royal  favour  and 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  "beneficence;  so  we  had  been  among 
London  Gazette,  October  23,  17 16,  "  the  earliest  messengers  of  the  corn- 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  "  mon    joy   and    congratulation    for 

"  Hampton  Court,  October  22.  This  "  your  victory  over  rebels,  had  not 

**  day  the  following  Address  to  his  "  our  intention  been  frustrated  by  an 

"  Majesty  was  presented  to  His  Royal  "  unforeseen  and  unexampled  impedi- 

"  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  "  ment,  which  being  removed,  we  take 

"  the   Vice- Chancellor  of  the    Uni-  "  the  first    opportunity  to   shew  to 

"  versity  of  Cambridge,  attended  by  "  your  Majesty  and  the  world,  that 

"  several  of  the   Heads   of   Houses  "  it  was  not  the  want  of  our  duty 

"  and   Members    of   the   said    Uni-  "  or  aiFection  but  our  misfortune  and 

"  versity,  introduced  by  the   Right  "  calamity. 

"  Honourable    the    Lord    Viscount  "  This  we  hope  will  excuse  and 

"  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's  "justify  our  impatience,  that  we  wait 

"  Principal  Secretaries  of  State.  "  not  for  your  Majesty's  return  to 

"  *  The   Humble  Address   of  the  "  Great  Britain,  but  hasten  to  address 

"  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  "  you,  even  while  absent.  And  indeed 

"  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  "  we  can  scarce  esteem  it  absence, 

"  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  "  while  you  only  cross  your  o^vn  seas 

"  As  we  once  had  the  peculiar  "  to  visit  your  own  hereditary  coun- 

"  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty  with  "  tries ;  while  we  see  the  influence  of 
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Bmtlej  aOndM  to  thk  ooeonvDet,  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Snnal 
ClarkeS  pnblklMd  in  Dr.  Bnmojr't  CoUectioii  of  \m  LeMen, 
p.  £68 ;  wKerv  he  t^FSy  ^  Hm  Airy  of  the  whole  diidrected 
*'  and  Jacobite  party  here  against  me  and  Mr.  Watechuid,  k 
**  nnespretaihle :  one  woold  think  that  the  kte  Addieaa  had 
**  girea  them  a  mortal  hlow,  by  the  desperate  rage  thej  are  in. 
^  I  tnppoae  joa  hare  teen  a  Tiralent  1  jing  pqwr  printed 
*'  at  London  about  the  Address,  wherein  Mr.  Waterland  and 
^^  I  are  deaerihed  as  objects  of  their  universal  hatred.  Nothing 
win  satisfy  them,  bat  I  most  be  put  bj  the  Proleasor^s 


"as,  ia  thM  Hfiljr  imms  of  yoor    *«  th* 
"  avioa  sad  viitask  as  ««D  •■    ' 


of    '«sim1 


fsar  Biifsiilan  pow,  Hk  Roral  **  grstitiMls  to  yoor  Rorsl  Person  sad 

M laarfa.  -  rsailf  t  to  lacakats  to  thoa.  tiMt 

«*  Tb  wiih  Mil that  w  nam  **  whgmr  is  dssr  to  tbsaood,  or 

to  yea  s   BsbsOioa  so  **  vilasblslodMwisStoarrHMaoasBd 

MUMnsOy  SBo  oicriuuc^  oar  domsmmnm  saa  n> 

whieh     Toor  "  bwtifls,  do  prinapsUYiBlwMt  C 

sad  rliamiry  ««  Ood)  apoa^  piw^ 


Mar  uw  mne  good  Pforidrace 

Joys  qfclfi  m  to    "that   hM    hitherto    protected    and 

ia  sD    **  gosrdsd  Yoo*  sad  has  bouad  up  ths 

fiasoftiswl 


ofsurnoissBa  -  lasaaiiiasuiyoaraBiBUMwis  tioii 

i  ffsr  vtat  off  "  bring  jroor  Mijesty  back  to  ns 

atsr  tinw,  with  **  panes  sad  Mfety,  with  increaie 

•vsat;  aarriaaoalTtodhipkfyoar  "yoor  jdorr;  and  (if  wa  sasraipiri 

M^srtT*a   sopMior   wkSii    and  <' lo  so  firiis  wish)  accmnpanSad  with 

Cortiiadr,  ths  wlinMi  sod  iMh-  **  yoor  bdovsd  Gtandson,  that  thiid 


"  noaa  of  yoar  inhtilid  MMBUaa.  "aaovitj and  pledga  of  Grnt  Britain's 

**  ths  inaniii  of  yoor  Miairtrx,  and  "  fafidtjr.' 

"dlsfcUhfahissaoffoarpsopls.  For       **To  which  Addrsss   His   Roral 

"sfsa  ths  fcwwichsdaelsts,  sad  fast  -  Highneaa  was  plasMd  to  return  the 

"  fcsssd  rS|iisle,  hsfs  dons  the  liliie       ** « 1  wffl  traasadl  thb  sftctioaals 

*'lathsChaidissldMUnd,lodsdBrs  "sddress  to  ths  Kkm,  mw  fecharj 

"  thwr  Iwt  dieertid  hsr  ssMsaaJsa,  «*  whob  I  sm  san^  waThs  fwr  wsl 

-bsfaathsyeoaldhabibsthspria-  «  niaaesd  wUh  thb  faMiaaes  of  yoor 

"  A^^  t^  Ifl^^M^  and  wAJtit^kJ  "  fl^ftv  ^^A  hwakv  t   ^mA  fe  fe  wtoh 

"sach  aaaBcaaaiahis  kXty  m  may  **  opportnaity  of  leeialag  fsi^  that  I 

"  of  Hsarsa  thsa  to  ths  pseeioae  sad  **  sad  saeoan^  the  VmrrrMty."* 
"  iaiensts  of  am,  yoor  Uabsfiitv       ^  Ths  Letter,  by  Kxnr 

**daraaotsaawrrforer«r|dpidhridaH.  basn  dsis,  ia  Dr.  Bmey'a  C 

*"  Bat  in  the  whole,  we  craea  leave  la  Hm.  1719 :  it  oi^ht  to  hs  i^iiw 
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"  Chair ;  and  the  Church  is  in  great  danger  from  my  New 
«  Testament." 

Waterland's  moderation  and  good  temper  appear,  however, 
to  have  protected  him  in  this  affair,  against  much  of  that 
obloquy  and  ill-will  which  were  so  strongly  shewn  towards 
Bentley.  And,  probably,  it  was  in  consequence  of  liis  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  was,  in  the  following  year,  1717,  ap- 
pointed to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  King. 
Bentley,  in  his  above-mentioned  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  had 
intimated  how  necessary  it  was  at  that  juncture,  that  the  court 
and  government  should  give  their  public  sanction  and  counte- 
nance to  those  who  had  strenuously  laboured  in  the  University 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  to 
defeat  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  opposite  party.  He  re- 
presented, with  his  usual  tone  of  confidence,  the  almost  certain 
effect  which  would  be  produced,  if  those  who  had  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  at  their  disposal  would  openly  shew  their  appro- 
bation of  the  adherents  to  the  existing  monarchy,  by  bestowing 
some  portion  of  it  upon  such  men  as  Waterland  and  himself. 
This  he  urged,  regardless  of  being  sneered  at  as  a  self-interested 
adviser,  and  apparently  with  a  consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of 
sentiment  which  dictated  the  advice. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  ascribing  too  much  to  the  weight  of  such 
advice,  from  such  a  man,  if  we  suppose  that  it  gave  occasion 
to  the  conferring  of  this  mark  of  royal  favour  upon  Waterland. 
But  notwithstanding  the  political  considerations  which  might 
have  an  influence  in  this  appointment,  it  seems  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  others  of  the 
same  principles  with  himself,  had  not  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
a  divine,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  University,  given  him 
still  stronger  claims.  Middleton's  unworthy  insinuations  on 
this  occasion  scarcely  deserve  attention.  They  betray  the 
fretful  spirit  of  a  jealous  and  implacable  rival,  who  found  in 
Waterland  a  competitor  more  formidable  than  he  was  willing 
to  acknowledged     After  all,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Water- 

1  Whether  the  foundation  of  Mid-     laid  at  this,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  is 
dleton's  hostility  to  Waterland  was    not  certain;  nor  whether  it  had  its 
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ImmI  was  acttiat«d  father  hy  nikmmmm  of  party,  or  l»]r  a 
aorniig  policy,  in  the  politioal  cortaHi  at  Cambridgo.  It 
mdonbtodlj  hk  linoawi  dealre  lo  uphold  the  public  trmnquillity 
i^pdnal  thoae,  who,  with  whatefw  purity  of  iotontioo,  were  pur- 
wm§  an  object  utterly  unattainable,  without  the  haiard  of 
tuTolTtng  the  nation  again  in  dril  wv,  and  incurring  erib 
of  which  none  could  ealcnlate  the  extent,  or  Ibreaee  the 
terwiiBatioM.  The  operation  of  aueh  erib  upon  the  intereati 
of  rdigioo  and  morala  he  eemeatly  deprecated,  and  particularly 
m  iftrring  the  Univertity.  Adverting  to  thcte,  he  obaerret"*, 
**  Aa  there  are  nouc  more  aontible  of  these  things  than  our> 
**  tehea,  or  more  likely  to  tofler  by  them  ;  to  I  beg  leave  to 
**  intimate,  how  becoming  and  proper  a  part  of  our  profeation 
**  and  buainesa  it  it,  to  do  what  in  ut  lice  to  prevent  the  growth 
**  and  increaie  of  them.  While  animoaitiet  prevail,  arta  and 
will  gradually  decay,  and  loae  ground ;  not  only  as 
suitable  enoouragement,  but  also  as  being  deprived 
**  of  that  freedom,  quiet,  and  repose,  which  are  necessary  to 
^  raise  and  cherish  them.  As  divisions  increaae»  Christian 
*'  charity  will  decline  daily,  till  it  becomea  an  empty  name, 
'*  or  an  idfa  only.  Discipline  will  of  course  slacken,  and  hang 
**  loose ;  and  the  consequence  of  that  must  be,  a  general  dis- 
*'  soluteness  and  corruption  of  manners.  Nor  will  the  enemy 
**  be  wanting  to  sow  tares  to  corrupt  our  faith,  as  mell  aa 
**  practice,  and  to  introduce  a  general  latitude  of  opinions. 
**  AnamtMf  DeUm^  Atheism ,  will  insensibly  steal  upon  us, 
**  while  our  heads  and  hearts  run  after  politics  and  parties.** 


rwe  in  iwlitiad.  nuhrr  thaa  in  HsiBfy  WbIsiIsbiK  and  tmimnitjr  for  Bithy. 

or  Mnooal  Maknisj.   In  ths  Hsrkisn  who  had  vhttm  ami   pfomaiMl  a. 

GolMctioa,  Uicf«  it  a  Letur  wHhoat  a  MiildlrUNi  shnoat  shrajr*  n\^nk*  ot 

BBBMb  bat  wUch,  it  is  nkl.  the  hand-  \Val«rlaiid    wkh    noal   unbccuouiia 

writiiy  datamtiiet  to  be  Midiilctoo'a,  asperitv.  iVriaya,bowerw,llisftiB4gs 

■liiiwsiii  to  the  Kari  of  Osfonl.  in  inif(litb«rsbssaoroklsrdals,8sesm> 

1716,  and  girinf  an  account  of  the  peciton  lor  acadenical  faaa^  asarlv  of 

BKHiree  of  liMl.4irdahip*s  friends,  the  the  «une  mm  sad  slandiaf  ia  dM  Uai- 

Cbmbridge  ToriM,  ta  nppnsiag  ths  vcnitjr.    Waurlsad's  pwioasl  ngvi 

'   '  MS.    The  Tories,  be  msmrtas,  lor  Beotlsy  snghl  alM>  givs  a  ksMMS 

not  actoBlcd  bjr  dimftrtioB  to  sd|ts  to  MUdlMoa't  mmtmmt 

Hanover  IssBily.  bos  b]r  a  coinrie-  *  TbaalngiviBi  S<<>nn«m  in  171^ 

that  the  Address  vrau  job,  in-  rol.  r. 
to   pfocoss  wsmient    fur 


voi^  I. 
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These  wise  and  moderate  sentiments  might  well  recommend 
the  author  to  the  favour  of  Government,  as  a  person  whose 
example  should  be  held  up  for  imitation  to  the  Academical 
body;  nor  could  distinction  so  obtained  be  justly  attributed 
to  any  excess  of  party  zeal. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  1717,  Dr.  Bentley  was  elected 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James.  It 
is  stated,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  on  this  occasion, 
Waterland  was  generally  pointed  out  as  the  fittest  person  to 
fill  the  chair ;  but  that  he  was  prevented  from  exerting  his 
interest  to  obtain  the  situation,  by  his  esteem  for  Dr.  Bentley. 
This  does  not  appear  improbable.  But  it  has  been  said  also, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  ability  to  fill  the  station, 
no  interest  that  he  could  have  exerted  would  have  been  likely 
to  avail,  against  that  which  Bentley,  by  his  extraordinary 
address  and  boldness,  had,  for  some  time  before  the  vacancy, 
secured  in  his  own  favour;  so  that  no  candidate  but  himself 
came  forward.  Both  accounts,  however,  are  consistent  with 
each  other ;  and  both  were  probably  well  founded.  It  might 
be  the  general  wish,  and  even  expectation,  that  Waterland 
should  succeed  to  the  appointment;  and  Waterland  might 
willingly  have  concurred  in  that  wish,  had  he  not  been  re- 
strained by  motives  of  personal  regard  towards  Bentley  ; 
whose  pretensions  he  would  be  foremost  to  acknowledge,  and 
desirous  to  promote,  whether  or  not  he  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  his  own  interest  could  have  prevailed  against 
him. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  our  author's  academical  history, 
is  an  anecdote,  which  has  passed  current  in  most  of  the  accounts 
given  of  him,  respecting  Dr.  Bentley's  famous  praelection,  de- 
livered on  the  day  before  he  became  Professor,  on  the  disputed 
verse  in  St.  John's  first  Epistle,  Tpets  eiVt  ixaprvpovvTcs  ip  raJ 
ovpavi^,  K.  r.  \.  in  which  exercise  Bentley  argued  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  said  that  Waterland,  who 
was  present,  being  asked  whether  he  was  convinced,  answered, 
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'*  No,  for  I  WM  eoiiTiiieed  bdbte.**    The  oonnihiMi  of  thit 
MModote,  to  which  much  iropoitnee  hM  \mm  attMlMd  by 
thoM  who  relate  it,  appMn  to  be  toMewhal  yieiHniieble. 
It  ii  enerted  with  greet  oonUeace,  aad  with  eoeie  dcgiee  eT 
tnomph,  by  Whiitoo,  in  liia  memoim  of  Dr.  Gierke ;  end  pro- 
bablj  hee  been  repeetcd  eftcr  him  by  others,  without  further 
inquiry.    Few  enthoritiee,  howerer,  on  e  Better  like  this,  are 
leet  to  bo  depended  upon  than  thai  of  Whiaton ;  who  readily 
up  any  current  story  which  might  furnish  a  ground  of 
on  those  who  opposed  his  own  opinions.     Waterland 
has  not,  in  any  of  his  writings,  disputed  the  gennineneat  of 
this  text    On  the  contrary,  in  his  Sennon  on  the-Doetrine  d 
the  Trinity,  published  many  years  afterwards,  he  says,  **  that 
**  thoogh  a  disputed  text,  it  is  yet  not  without  rery  many  and 
**  rery  considerable  appeerancee   of  being  truly  genuine*.** 
And  in  one  of  his  leCten  to  Mr.  Loreday,  now  first  printed, 
he  takee  noliee  of  this  anecdote  related  by  Whiston,  and  treats 
it  as  a  weak  device  or  misrepresentation,  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  him  with  incon«istency*.     But  even  if  the  statement 
were  correct,  it  can  be  of  little  weight,  unless  the  occaskm  and 
circumstances  were  more  distinctly  known.     It  might  be,  that 
the  arguments  used  by  Bentley  were  such  as  Waterland  was 
already  well  acquainted  with,  and  brought  no  more  conriction 
to  his  mind  than  what  he  had  received  before :  and  it  might 
also  be,  that  Bentley  himself  went  no  farther  thaA  to  sUte  the 
considerations  which  rendered  the  matter  queMtionable,  without 
inferring  a  positive  eondusion  that  the  text  was  spurious ;  to  all 
which  Waterland  might  accede,  and  yet  deem  the  evidence  in- 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  omission.   And  this  is  the  more  probable, 
siiice  it  appears  that  Bentley  himself^  in  his  proposal  fiur  a  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
eenaidered  the  point  as  still  open  to  discussion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  same  year,  the  Kmg  nsitcd  the 
University  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  the  pretence  of  hie  Majesty, 

on  the  Holy  l^aitv,  vol.  r. 

atthsMictiafr^f  UMSomoCilMCkfaT.  17'i.  vol.  v. 
c  a 
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Waterland  had  the  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him.  This 
circumstance  is  stated  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  as  a  special 
mark  of  favour ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  King  "  honoured  him 
"  with  this  degree  without  application."  But,  however  deserving 
he  might  be  of  this,  or  of  any  other  honour,  it  seems  to  have 
occurred  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  There 
were  thirty-two  Doctors  of  Divinity  created  at  the  same  time, 
regiis  comitiis,  by  order  of  the  King.  The  three  at  the  head 
of  the  list  were  those  Heads  of  Houses  who  had  not  already 
attained  to  that  degree ;  namely,  Grigg,  Master  of  Clare  Hall, 
and  Vice-Chancellor  ;  Davies,  President  of  Queen's  ;  and 
Waterland,  Master  of  Magdalene.  These  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  created  Doctors  in  Divinity  on  that  day,  in  the 
royal  presence ;  and  they  were  presented  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
made  the  speech  on  the  occasion.  The  day  being  Sunday,  there 
was  not  time  for  conferring  the  other  degrees;  and  the 
remainder  were  postponed.  There  is  no  proof,  therefore,  that 
Waterland  had  any  higher  compliment  paid  to  him,  in  this 
instance,  than  that  which  the  two  other  Heads  of  colleges 
received  at  the  same  time  P. 

This  was  the  memorable  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  most 
vehement  attacks  upon  Dr.  Bentley,  and  brought  him,  for  a  time, 
into  public  disgrace.  His  extraordinary  claim  of  a  large  additional 
fee  from  each  of  the  twenty-nine  remaining  Doctors  in  Divinity, 

P  It  is  stated  also  in  the  Biographia  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  ;  and 

Britannica,   that  soon  after  he  had  might,  perhaps,  officiate  in  the  absence 

received  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cam-  of  the  Regius  Professor,  whose  duty 

bridge,  "  he  was  incorporated  in  the  it  is  to  present  to   Degrees   in   that 

"  same  degree  at  Oxford ;  being  pre-  faculty ;    and  he  would,   no   doubt, 

"  sented,  with  a  large  encomium,  by  gladly  avail  himself  of  such  an  oppor- 

"  Dr.  Delaune,  President  of  St.  John's  tunity  to  do  justice  to  Waterland's 

"  College  in  that  University."  In  this,  merits.     Dr.  Delaune  is  eulogized  by 

again,  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake ;  Waterland's  biographer,  as  "  a  Divine 

Dr.  Waterland's  name  not  being  found  "  of  distinguished  learning  and  elo- 

in   the   List    of  Oxford    Graduates  ;  "  quence,  and  author  of  an  excellent 

where    it   would   hardly  have   been  "  Sermon  on   Original   Sin."     This 

omitted,  if  he  had  become  an  incor-  Sermon  was   first  pubhshed  singly, 

porated  member.     Probably,  he  was  and  afterwards  in  a  volume  of  dis- 

admitted  only  adeundem;  an  honorary  courses  by  the  same  Author,  in  1728 ; 

admission,  not  carrying  with  it  the  and  it  well  deserves  the  commendation 

nrivileges  of  an  incorporated  member,  bestowed  upon  it. 
Ur.  Delaune  was   at   that   time   the 
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btonglil  on  a  coatrofany  wluck  cwitinmid  fa  anurlj  a  jear ; 
wImb  BentJej  was  fint  roipwided  by  the  Viea-CliMicrUor,  ami 
than  actoallj  dagraded  by  a  voCa  of  tba  Sanata.  In  thaaa  pro- 
naadingi  Watarland  aaama  to  bara  aToidad,  af  orocb  as  poMsbla, 
takag  any  activa  part  Parbapa,  ba  waa  abaant  during  a  part 
of  tba  tHM  wban  tbay  wava  canTing  on ;  or,  if  praaant,  odgbt 
be  imwflliBg  to  join  tboaa  wbo  wara  aagar  to  lowar  tba  pro- 
leaaiona  of  ooa  wbom  tbayTagarde<l  witb  asvy  or  witb  dread  ; 
iHiila  a  eonnction  of  aoma  impropriety,  at  laaat,  in  the  part 
wbieb  bit  friend  had  acted,  would  not  aufier  him  to  ooma 
ibrward  in  hia  vindication.  It  waa  acarcaly  poaaibla,  bowarer, 
lo  obaarra  a  strict  neutrality  between  partiaa  wboaa  impetuosity 
waa  ao  little  under  the  reatraint  of  peraonal  dacorum.  Bcndey 
baatily,  and  unjustly,  attacked  Dr.  Colbatch,  as  the  supposed 
aotbar  of  an  anonymooa  tract  against  him,  which  waa  soon 
avowed  10  be  the  productioa  of  Conyera  Middleton.  Dr. 
Colbateb*s  friends,  and  Dr.  Watarland  among  the  rest,  united 
to  raacne  him  from  ao  unworthy  an  imputation.  The  paper  to 
wbicb  Dr.  Walariaiid*a  signature  waa  affixed,  contained  a  strong 
daclaration  againat  Bentley's  treatment  of  Colbatch,  and  waa 
issued  by  the  Heads  of  colleges,  upon  a  formal  complaint  liaving 
baan  auida  to  them  by  the  party  aggricTed.  Yet  it  by  no  maana 
I9O0WS9  from  bia  concurrence  in  this  single  measure,  that 
Watarland  approred  of  the  persecuting  spirit  which  marked  the 
otbar  proceedings  of  Bentley*s  adversariaa. 


Tbia  oontaat,  which  waa  carried  on,  with  more  or  leaa 
from  tba  latter  end  of  the  year  1717,  to  tlie  early  part  of  1714^ 
aadad  at  last  in  Bentley's  restoration.  Waterland  waa  one  of 
a  Sjmdicate  appointed,  in  the  long  Taeation  of  1728,  (when  tba 
isRue  in  &Tonr  of  Bcntlcy  wa»,  perhaps,  anticipatad,)  to  take 
such  mcafuraa  aa  might  be  deemed  beat  for  the  intarasta  of  tba 
whole  body.  The  Grace  for  the  appomtManf  of  the  Syndicata 
runa  thus :— «<  Sept.  f6, 17S3.  Whereas  tba  canaa  between  yon 
'<  and  tba  Master  of  Trinity  colkga  is  drawii^  naar  to  a  da- 
**  termination,  aiul  there  may  ba  wyaaion  for  raaalatiOM  ta  ba 
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"  taken,  without  sufficient  time  to  consult  the  University,  may 
**  it  please  you  that  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Sherlock,  Dean  of 
"  Chichester,  (who  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  useful  pains  in  the 
"  cause,)  Dr.  Gooch,  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Colbatch,  Mr.  Archer, 
"  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Heald,  or  any  three  of  them,  (whereof 
"  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  be  one,)  may  have  the  power  to  do 
"  any  act  or  acts  that  may  be  necessary  or  convenient,  in 
"  carrying  on,  prosecuting,  and  finishing  the  said  cause,  in  such 
"  way  or  manner  as  they  in  their  judgment  shall  think  most  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  University :— and  that  what  they  may  do 
"  therein  may  be  confirmed^  ratified,  and  held  good,  as  the  act 
"  or  acts  of  this  University."  Dr.  Bentley  was  restored  on  the 
26th  of  March  following. 

Upon  reviewing  these  circumstances,  it  is  still  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  Waterland  really  favoured  Bentley's  cause. 
When  the  violent  and  bitter  ''  Remarks"  upon  Bentley's  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  were  published,  anony- 
mously, in  the  year  1721,  it  is  said  that  the  public  voice  in  the 
University  fixed,  at  first,  upon  Waterland  as  the  author  :  and 
some  loose  papers  have  been  found  in  Dr.  Colbatch's  hand- 
writing, intimating  that  Bentley  himself  was  of  that  opinion, 
and  that  he  thought  there  was  no  other  of  his  opponents  capable 
of  such  a  performance.  It  is  said  also,  that  when  Middleton, 
within  a  few  days,  avowed  himself  to  be  the  author,  Bentley 
affected  not  to  believe  him.  Perhaps,  the  real  state  of  the  case 
might  be,  that  Waterland's  personal  regard  for  Bentley  suffered 
some  abatement  from  that  sense  of  public  duty  which  led  him 
to  disapprove,  if  not  openly  to  censure,  the  conduct  so  strongly 
reprobated  by  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  University; 
and  that  Bentley,  quick  and  keen  in  his  resentments,  would  ill 
bear  any  diminution  of  his  friend's  esteem.  But  that  Waterland 
still  continued  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  him  restored  to  his 
well-earned  honours  and  distinctions,  may  be  inferred  both  from 
the  share  he  had  in  at  last  effecting  that  restoration,  and  also 
from  his  apparent  reluctance  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  him. 
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or  to  give  any  oovBlMiBoe  to  tKo  Tinikim  in? ecttvtt  thai 
fiomhis 


Daring  thcae  disputes,  indoed,  we  find  Dr.  Watcrland 
profitaUj  occupied,  not  only  in  thoio  writings,  hmmAu  to  be 
BOtioed,  which  ituiiped  hie  chancier  ae  an  author  and  a  Divine, 
biilnboinBadmofqpaciaiiniportailoe  to  the  JBtBrem  of  tiM 
Uaiveniftj.    la  the  jear  17S1,  the  qoeatieii  wm  ifitrtid  bo- 
twcen  Biihop  GaatrcU  and  Mr.  Samuel  Peploe,  reapecling  the 
oomparatiTe  validity  of  Lambeth  degieet  and  Univeraitj  degreoi. 
The  dtipiite  aroae  out  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peploe,  thea 
onlj  Muter  of  Arts  in  the  Univcmity  of  Qifiiid,  lo  the  wardea- 
ship  of  Manchester  college,  in   Bishop  Gastrell's  diocese  of 
Chester :  and  it  being  a  necessary  qualification  that  the  Warden 
shonld  be  a  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  Mr.  Peploe,  instead  of  taldag 
this  degree  (ae  he  might  have  done)  regularly  and  statatably 
at  (hdbid,  procured  a  fiiculty  for  it  firom  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Bishop  Gsstrell,  as  the  Dioeesan,  refused  to  admit 
him  ;  and,  in  vindication  of  his  refusal,  published  a  tract,  in  folio, 
entitled,  **  llie  Bishop  of  Chester's  case,  with  relation  to  the 
**  wardenship  of  Manchester :  in  which  ii  shewn  that  no  other 
'*  degrees  but  such  as  are  taken   in  the  University,  can  be 
"  deemed  legal  qualifications  for  any  ecclesiastical  preferment 
'*  in  England.**     But  the  mutter  being  brought  into  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Peploe :  and, 
not  long  after,  on  Bishop  Gastrell*s  death,  Mr.  Peploe  succeeded 
him  in  the  see  of  Chester.     The  University  of  Cambridge  took 
an  active  part  in  favour  of  the  Bishop.     A  Syndicate  was  ap- 
pointed to  maintain  the  Academical  pri^nleges  in  this  case,  and 
on  the  ttd  of  April,  1781,  the  following  Grace  was  passed: — 
*'  Com  Beverendus  admodum    in    Christo    Pater    Franciseiis 
**  Bpietofius  Oestriensis  privilegia  vestra  in  Gradibus  conferendis 
*'  strenue  propugnaverit ;   Placeat  vobia,  ut  dicto  Rererendo 
**  Patri  hujus  Academia  nomine  GratisB  agantur,  et  ut  veae- 
**  nOnks  viri.  Dr.  Lany<i  et  Dr.  Wateriand,  sint  ad  hoc  pne- 
*'  ftandum  vestra  authoritate  deputati  et  assignatL** 
a  ftaMrcfPtabfoksHsO. 
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On  the  same  day  there  was  also  passed  another  Grace,  in 
whJLch  Dr.  Waterland  could  not  but  take  a  special  interest,  and 
feel  a  particular  gratification  in  being  one  of  the  persons  deputed 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
against  Whiston's  heterodox  opinions.     Two  tracts  written  by 
him  in  answer  to  this  vehement  and  eccentric  controversialist, 
shewed  very  considerable  learning  and  ability.     That  a  layman, 
so  distinguished  by  birth  and  station,  and  whose  legal  eminence 
had   obtained   for   him   the   oifer   of  the   highest  professional 
honours,  'should   successfully   have  engaged  in   a   theological 
warfare,  was  undoubtedly  a  circumstance  which  claimed  from 
the  University  to  which  he  belonged  some  extraordinary  notice. 
And  as  those  thanks  were  well  deserved,  so  they  could  hardly 
have  been  presented  through  a  channel  which  would  render 
them  more  acceptable,  than  that  of  a  person  whom  the  public 
already  regarded  as  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  and 
whom  the  Earl  himself  had  noticed  with  becoming  respect.  The 
Grace  was  as  follows  : — "  Placeat  vobis,  ut  viro  perquam  honora- 
"  bill  Daneli  Comiti  de  Nottingham,  propter  egregiam  suam 
"  fidei   Christianae,   nominatim   vero    aeternitatis   Filii    Dei    et 
"  Spiritus  Sancti,  defensionem,  hujus  Academise  nomine  Gratise 
"  agantur,  et  ut  venerabiles  viri  Doctores  Lany  et  Waterland, 
*'  ad    hoc    prajstandum    sint    vestra    authoritate     deputati    et 
*'  assignati." 

Two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  respecting 
Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Waterland  was  actively  concerned  in  a  trans- 
action considerably  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
University  Press.  This  related  to  the  renewal  of  a  lease  for 
printing,  granted  by  the  University  to  the  Company  of  Stationers 
in   London.     Much   difference   of  opinion,   not  without  some 


'  This  Earl  of  Nottingham  (who  himself  from  accepting,  alleging  his 
was  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  unfitness  for  an  employment  that  re- 
Nottingham)  was,  on  the  accession  of  quired  a  constant  apphcation ;  but 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Principal 
offered  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan-  Secretaries  of  State.  See  Chalmers's 
cellor  of  England,  which  he  excused  Boigraph.  Diet. 


b 
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warmth  of  atorMtiuo,  oecwf <d  in  the  amnigMMat  oCthit  eoi^ 
ceni ;  in  which  Waterhmd't  adriee  md  iMiitMee  wtra  flttlj 
giTcn,  and  tiltimataljr  pnynSM.  Throw^wt  tka 
his  aiRMrts  wwa  dtfactad  to  nuara  anaiBflt  any 
or  auwooeqicioii,  on  eidier  aide :  and  his  letten  (whidi  were 
written  from  London)  shew  thai  he  entered  npon  the  illinMrioo 
with  the  moat  vpright  and  eqidtahle  ftdtnga.  Hit  raidenee  itt 
that  tinM  fai  the  metropolit  aftided  hhn  an  ofipottunity  also 
oi  penonally  mediating  between  the  partiet ,  to  as  to  prrrent 
oecaaion  being  giren  for  tnbtequent  litigmtion.  Hit  corre- 
tpondenoe  on  this  matter  was  chiefly  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr.  Craven,  Master  of  Sidney  College ;  his  letters  to  whom, 
wiA  other  documents  relating  to  them,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  college,  and  were  obligingly  communicated  by  the  present 
Master,  Dr.  Chafy,  on  the  application  of  ^Ir.  Todd,  Librarian  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who  discovered  them  in  search- 
ing Ibr  some  other  papers. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  University  was  sgitated  by  another 
political  struggle  ;  the  two  great  parties  rehemently  contending 
to  place  each  a  faroured  candidate  of  their  own  in  the  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor.  Dr.  Mawson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Dr.  Lambert,  Master  of  St.  John's,  were  the  competitors.  Lam- 
bert had  already  aenred  the  office;  but  was  now  again  un- 
expectedly nominated  by  the  Tory  party.  WaterUnd  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  whom  this  manteuyre  of  their 
oppooenta  had  taken  by  surprise ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  made 
great  efinta  to  bring  Totea  to  Cambridge  far  Mawson.  Dr. 
Gooch,  and  others  of  the  Heads,  did  the  same ;  but  they  were 
defeated,  by  a  majority  of  84  to  83.  The  suceessful  party 
exulted  exceedingly  in  the  result  of  this  hard-fought  contest ; 
and  many  pasquinades  were  circulated,  in  ridicule  of  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side :  but  the  general  respect  entertained  for 
Waterland*s  character  appears  to  have  secured  him  against  the 
attacks  of  these  petty  attsilsnts. 

After  this  affidr,  Df.  Waterland*s  name  is  not  often 
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in  the  University  records.  It  occurs  at  a  subsequent  period, 
on  the  occasion  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  University 
against  some  magistrates  in  the  town,  who  had  bailed  a  person 
committed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor ;  and  afterwards,  as  one  of 
a  Syndicate  appointed  to  revise  and  correct  the  list  of  bene- 
factors to  the  University ;  which  is  the  last  memorial  of  him  in 
these  public  documents.  It  should  not,  however,  be  passed 
over  here  without  due  commendation,  that  in  the  year  1733  (as 
is  recorded  in  the  register  of  his  college)  he  subscribed  twenty 
guineas  towards  beautifying  the  College  chapel. 

The  foregoing  particulars,  whether  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, may  serve  to  prove  the  high  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Waterland  stood  among  the  leading  characters  of  the 
University,  his  unremitting  zeal  for  its  best  interests,  and  the 
active  services  which  he  rendered  to  it  upon  several  occasions. 
They  place  him  in  the  light  of  a  person  generally  looked  up  to 
by  his  contemporaries,  as  one  w^hose  judgment,  temper,  and 
talents  for  business,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  zeal,  entitled  him 
to  the  fullest  confidence. 

The  correspondence  subjoined  to  this  edition  of  his  Works 
will  throw  still  further  light  upon  this  part  of  his  history,  and 
tend  to  confirm  this  representation  of  his  academical  character. 
Several  passages  in  them  shew  the  lively  interest  which  he  took, 
not  only  in  the  literary  concerns  of  the  University,  but  also  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with 
its  rights  and  privileges. 

This  attention,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Waterland,  to  academical 
concerns,  may  be  deemed  so  much  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  Headship,  was  necessarily 
occupied  elsewhere,  and  his  attention  required  to  other  pro- 
fessional engagements  of  high  importance.  For  we  have  now  to 
trace  his  progress  in  a  wider  field  of  action,  and  to  view  him 
distinguished  both  by  his  honours  and  his  labours  in  the  Church; 
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the  one  opeidiig  the  way  to  the  odMr,  m  tbej  who  had  dia 
mMuif  of  rewmrding  merit,  and  were  deiiroaa  of  opholdtng  tko 
iateretta  of  aouad  learning  and  pitroioligfaMiydiiooTered  b  Um 
one  preeminmtly  deaerring  of  their  patrooago.  lik 
howetei,  for  this  pmrpoae,  to  fiuipcncl  in  aone  maaenra  ^ 
tinuation  of  the  Uof^rapAicaJ  part  of  this  narratiTe,  that  a 
dkliiiol  and  Qnintemipted  Tiew  nay  he  preaented  to  the 
of  Ike  wrricea  he  haa  rendered,  aa.  aa  anther*  to  the  eaoae  of 
religious  truth,  and  which  hare  handed  down  hb  naae  to  pea> 
terity  with  such  distinguished  credit 
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SECTION  III. 

waterland's  controversial  writings  in  vindication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

AT  was  not  until  some  time  after  Dr.  Waterland  had  attained 
to  academical  distinction,  that  he  established  his  more  extensive 
reputation  as  an  author.  The  only  pieces  he  had  hitherto 
pubHshed  were  an  Assize  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge,  July 
21,  1713,  and  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University,  June  7,  1716,  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 
In  the  year  1719,  appeared  his  first  considerable  work,  entitled, 
"  A  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  being  a  Defence  of  some 
"  Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  holy  Trinity, 
"  in  answer  to  a  Clergyman  in  the  Country."  This  being  the 
commencement  of  the  chief  polemical  contest  in  which  he 
engaged,  and  that  in  which  truths  of  all  others  the  most 
important  were  at  issue,  some  account  of  the  previous  state 
of  the  controversy  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  Bishop 
Bull  had  taken  the  lead  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  against  the  chief  assailants  of 
those  doctrines,  at  home  and  abroad.  Many  publications, 
tending  rather  to  Socinianism  than  Arianism,  were  put  forth 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  in  Holland  and 
in  England.  Petavius  a  Jesuit,  Zwicker  a  Socinian,  and  Sandius 
an  Anti-Trinitarian,  were  foremost  among  foreign  writers  of 
this  description ;  against  whom  Bishop  BuU's  first  great  work, 
his  "Defensio  Fidei  Nicenee,"  was  principally  dii-ected.     His 
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mbaegocat  tract,  "*  Jvikimm  Enelerfa  OKbolkg>^  hudi 
wndiifn  rifirwrt  to  the  lax  opiaicat  of  BfiMOpiw  mA  Ut 
ditciple  Ciurc«l1wm»  tad  wm  iatcndwi  to  tbew,  \m  topplcmenuiy 
to  Im  former  work,)  thm  the  Nioene  Fathen  held  the  behel  of 
our  Lord*f  true  and  proper  Dirinity  to  be  one  of  the  hidkpeMi» 
ble  terna  of  Catholic  communion.  Hit  laaC  greet  treetiee, 
**  PrimitiYa  et  Apoatolica  TVaditio,**  in  continuation  of  the  aeae 
iolgeet,  wai  wntten  ezpretaljr  against  Zwicker;  whoae  ex- 
iona,  that  the  doctrinea  of  our  Lord*a  Diviiiiqr, 
>9  and  Incarnation*  were  entirelj  in^entioaa  of  i 
of  the  early  heielica,  led  Bkhop  Bull  to  amofe  fullini 
of  that  part  of  the  auhject 

The  writrn  who,  at  the  tame  time,  advocated  these  heterodox 
in  our  own  country,  were  not  men  of  considerahle 
),  and  were  little  UMMre  than  mere  importers  of  these 
».  The  names  of  Biddle,  Firmin,  and  Gilbert 
Gierke,  now  scaroelj  retain  a  place  in  our  recollection.  Yet, 
^ffi^T^^^g  aooM  few  anonymous  writers,  these  were  the  chief 
ahetton  iA  Anti-Trinitarianism  in  England.  Some  of  the 
anonymous  tracts  were  not,  indeed,  contemptible  productiona. 
One  of  them,  entitled,  **  The  naked  Gospel,"  was  wntten  by 
Dr.  Bury,  Rector  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and  obtained 
rxtensiYe  circulation.  Another,  called,  "  Au  Historical  \'indi- 
**  cation  of  the  Naked  Gospel,**  was  ascribed  to  Lc  Clcrc,  an 
author  unqncstionahly  of  high  literary  character.  But  the 
labours  of  these  writers  would  probably  not  have  called  ferth  the 
powers  of  Biahop  Bull,  had  not  contincuta]  adversaries  of  »till 
greater  reputation  taken  a  prominent  part. 


k 


It  in  iinneeeaiary  to  detail  the  particular  pointa  in  debate 
between  this  great  writer  and  his  sereral  opponenta.  The 
reader  may  find  them  fully  stated  in  Mr.  Nelson's  Life  of  that 
▼enerable  Prelate.  It  was  Bishop  Bull*s  main  object,  to  take  a 
[▼e  ki$ioriraI  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  upon  an 
inTestigation  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Niceae 
and  Ante-Nicene   FAhers  of  the  Church,  to  establish  a 
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vincing  argument,  that  those  doctrines  must  have  been  the  true 
primitive  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  handed  down  by  the 
Apostles  to  their  successors  in  the  Church ;  and  from  which  no 
important  deviation,  no  essential  diiFerence,  could  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  admittance  into  the  Catholic  Creed. 
This  argument  had  been,  by  some,  contemptuously  neglected ; 
by  others,  insidiously  perverted.  The  authority  of  the  primitive 
Fathers  had  become  a  sort  of  by-word  of  reproach  among  many 
writers  of  that  period.  The  Socinians  were  disposed  wholly 
to  set  aside  their  testimony  as  of  no  real  value.  The  Avians 
professed  some  respect  for  it,  and  endeavoured  to  press  it  into 
their  oAvn  service.  Great  misrepresentations  had  obtained 
currency  among  the  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  who 
applied  their  minds  to  the  subject ;  and  in  no  instance,  perhaps, 
have  profound  learning  and  vigorous  intellect  been  more  suc- 
cessfully directed  towards  correcting  such  errors,  than  in  these 
masterly  performances  of  Bishop  Bull.  To  his  transcendent  merits 
in  this  respect,  not  only  the  most  eminent  British  and  foreign 
Divines  of  his  own  time  have  borne  testimony ;  but  Theologians 
in  every  succeeding  period  have  ascribed  to  him  the  credit  both 
of  obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  his  opponents,  and  of 
having  furnished  an  inexhaustible  armoury  of  weapons  for 
those  who  came  after  him  in  defence  of  the  truth. 

But,  however  decisive  this  victory  might  be,  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  extinguishing  the  controversial  spirit  which  had  become 
so  generally  prevalent.  The  phalanx  of  adversaries  endeavoured 
to  supply  by  numbers  what  they  wanted  in  individual  strength ; 
and  when  driven  from  one  untenable  position,  sought  refuge  in 
another.  Bishop  Bull  adhered  to  his  main  purpose,  that  of 
applying  his  labours  to  proofs  drawn  directly  from  Scripture  or 
from  antiquity ;  not  entering  further  into  metaphysical  dis- 
quisitions, than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  those 
writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  which  he  adduced  in  support 
of  his  argument.  But  it  unavoidably  occurred,  that  many 
subtle  and  difficult  points  were  brought  under  discussion, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiar  notions  started  by  early  heretics,  and 
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which  mmj  trMtitM  of  the  orthodox  Fftthert  had  boon 
■mre  tninodiatoly  directed.  Tht  ddof  hetwiM  thej  had  to 
eomhaty  were  those  which  \vd  to  TH/jUmm,  Sln^MMm$m,  or 
In  majntaming  die  great  pointf  of  our  Lord*^/r#> 
««fm«iy,  and  tmmA^UmHaliiy  with  the  Father,  the 
diaeordant  opiiiioiit  of  these  aereral  opponenti  were  to  he  re- 
Ibted,  80  at  to  give  neither  of  them  the  adranUge.  In  diacmaag 
abo  the  miiiideia^ni  of  the  8od  to  the  Father,  nore  than 
ordinary  pteeiriea  waa  neeetaary,  to  guard  against  miacon- 
ceptioa  or  miarepreaentation.  All  these  difficulties  this  zealous 
of  the  Catholic  faith  had  to  encounter ;  and  with  what 
and  pmdeiioe  he  condncted  himself^  eren  in  the 
most  periloos  of  these  researches,  it  is  needless  here  to  describe. 

DisqittBttaons,  howerer,  of  this  kind,  afTordcd  temptation 
to  minds  of  a  certain  stamp,  to  perplex  the  subject  still  farther ; 
and  to  pbce  a  doctrine,  confessedly  mysterious,  in  such  a  light, 
as  to  make  it  appear  still  more  difficult  of  acceptance.  UnhappOy, 
too,  persons  of  better  dispositions,  and  earnestly  desirous  of 
rindicating  the  establithcd  Crce<l,  were  induced  to  sttempt 
erpiamtlioHM  and  UhtstrationM  of  the  doctrine  iV#e{^,  grounded 
upon  kypoihetU  rather  than  proofs  and  hardly  admitting  of 
deaMMMtratiTO  eridence,  either  from  reason  or  from  Scripture. 
They  were  laudably  anxious  to  repel  the  changes  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction,  so  pertinaciously  alleged  by  their  adversaries ; 
and  to  exonerate  themselves  and  others  from  the  impuution 
of  beliering  that  which  was,  per  »e,  irrational  or  incredible. 
They  were  induced,  therefore,  to  orerstep  the  boundaries  of 
scriptural  proof  and  historical  testimony,  and  to  push  their 
inquiries  into  the  dark  recesses  of  metaphysical  speculation. 
Here  their  opponents  gUdly  followed  them ;  well  aware  with 
how  much  greater  advantage  they  might  uphold  the  contest, 
where  the  very  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  favourable  to 
the  ptoiBoters  of  perplexity  and  confusion,  and  where  the  main 
peiBta  at  issue  could  never  be  decided  by  a  victory,  either  oo 
the  one  side  or  on  the  other. 
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Dr.  "William  Sherlock,  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  (father 
of  Bishop  Sherlock,)  engaged  strenuously  in  this  hazardous 
warfare.  He  was  incited  to  it  by  two  anonymous  Socinian 
pamphlets,  entitled,  the  one,  "  Brief  Notes  on  the  Creed  of 
"  St.  Athanasius  ;"  the  other,  "  A  brief  History  of  the  Unitarians, 
"  or  Socinians  ;"  the  former  of  which  consisted  chiefly  of  meta- 
physical objections  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed.  Against  these 
tracts  Dr.  Sherlock  wrote  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity,"  published  in  the  year  1690.  In  this  elaborate  work, 
he  proposed  a  new  mode  of  explaining  that  "  great  mystery ;" 
by  an  hypothesis,  which  (as  he  conceived)  "gave  a  very 
*^  easy  and  intelligible  notion  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity,"  and 
removed  the  charge  of  "  contradictions.^'^  His  mode,  however, 
of  doing  this  was  much  disapproved,  not  only  by  Socinian 
writers,  but  by  men  who  were  no  less  sincere  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  than  himself.  Dr.  "Wallis,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geo- 
metry, one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  his  time,  though  he 
approved  of  much  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  treatise,  yet  regarded  some 
of  his  illustrations  as  approaching  too  nearly  to  Tritheism. 
Dr.  South,  a  man  of  no  less  powerful  intellect,  opposed  it, 
upon  similar  grounds,  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  unsparing 
reproach.  Both  these  distinguished  writers  substituted,  how- 
ever, for  Dr.  Sherlock's  hypothesis,  theories  of  their  own,  far 
from  being  generally  satisfactory;  and  were  charged  by  the 
opposite  party  with  leaning  towards  Sahellianism,  In  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Sherlock's  view  of  the  doctrine  was  pub- 
licly censured  and  prohibited.  This  produced  further  irritation ; 
and  such  was  the  unbecoming  heat  and  acrimony  with  which 
the  controversy  was  conducted,  that  the  Royal  Authority  was  at 
last  exercised,  in  restraining  each  party  from  introducing  novel 
opinions  respecting  these  mysterious  articles  of  faith,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  adhere  to  such  explications  only,  as  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 

These   unhappy  disputes  were  eagerly  caught  at   by  Anti- 
Trinitarians  of  every  description,  as  topics  of  invective  or  of 
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ridicule;  uul  the  prat  tMmed  with  ^Mmmhf  piodafllioM  of 
variouf  detcnpcioo,  calculated  to  i^tale  the  minda  of  the  pooplo, 
and  to  bring  tho  doctrinea  of  the  Obiirch  into  divapote.  The 
advocatea  of  the  etIaMithwi  Creed  were  rciprmintiMl  ••  betag 
BOfw  dhrided  into  two  diftind  and  irrooonoOahlo  parties^  the 
7ViM<«f(i  and  the  NommaUsU,  or  (aa  they  were  toMetiBiet 
called)  the  rmU  and  the  mammal  Trinitariana ;  the  fiimier  in- 
tended to  denote  those  who  maintained  SkmioeA's  hvpotheids ; 
the  Jatler,  thoae  who  etponecd  the  theoiiea  oi&miA  and  n'aUis. 
Theee  term  of  reproach  were  readily  adopted  by  Socanian 
writeia,  whoee  policy  it  wai  to  represent  all  Trinitarians  as 
implicated  in  the  enon  either  of  Xritheism  or  Sabellianism,  and 
to  deny  that  any  intermediate  theory  of  Trinitarian  doctrine 
oould  rinanrtently  be  maintained.  To  follow  up  this  supposed 
advantage  orer  their  adTonarieay  the  tracta  of  Biddle  were  now 
oollected  and  repnblished ;  and,  together  with  sercral  others  by 
tntimfi  meetly  anonymous,  ibnned  three  nnall  quarto  Tolumea, 
printed  in  1G91 — 1 W6.  Thomas  Firmin,  a  disciple  of  Diddle, 
particulaily  active  in  the  circulation  of  these  productions. 


Bull  took  no  public  part  in  this  warfare,  though 
it  was  carried  on,  with  more  or  lem  ▼eherattce,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  even  while  he  was  engeged  in  contiovcrsy  on  these  sub- 
jects with  Eptscopins,Zwicker,andothera.  Among  his  posthumous 
works,  however,  there  is  a  *<  Discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Catholic  Church  for  the  first  three  Ages  of  Christianity  con- 

the  Trinity,  in  opposition  to  Sabellianiam  and  Tki- 
I,**  which  is  stated  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  reqmeit 
of  a  person  of  quality,  (Lord  Arundell,)  who  bad  been  perplejLed 
by  the  controvewy  betwixt  Sherlock  and  South.  But  this 
appears  to  have  been  intended  merely  lor  private  use.  The 
learned  Prelate's  dignity,  and  probably  hia  inclination,  were 
better  eooaohed,  by  abstaining  from  these  aobowtineta  pointa  of 
litigation,  while  he  poraned  steadily  hia  purpose  of  estahlfahing 
the  main  articles  in  question  upon  a  more  solid  bttua,  and  felt 
not  the  necessity  of  odling  to  ita  aid  sny  leas  substantial  prooft 
than  theee  which  Scripture  and  tradition  supplied.  His  in- 
voL,  I.  n 
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creasing  age  and  infirmities  also,  as  well  as  the  burden  of 
his  episcopal  cares,  would  doubtless  indispose  him  for  super- 
fluous exertions. 

Other  distinguished  persons  had  some  share  in  these  dis- 
cussions ;  among  whom  were  Cudworth  and  Stillingfleet.  The 
former,  in  his  "Intellectual  System,"  chiefly  imbibing  his 
philosophy  from  Plotinus  and  other  disciples  of  the  Platonic 
school,  incurred  the  charge  of  giving  too  much  countenance  to 
the  Arian  hypothesis.  The  latter,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
"  Trinity,"  steered  a  safer  course,  by  avoiding  unnecessary 
subtleties,  and  adopting  more  soKd  grounds  of  reasoning  in 
defence  of  the  received  confessions  and  Creeds  of  the  Church. 
Neither  of  these,  however,  carried  on  the  controversy  to  any 
considerable  length. 

The  best  view,  perhaps,  that  can  be  taken  of  Dr.  "Waterland's 
labours,  will  be  to  regard  them  as  a  continuation  of  those  of 
Bishop  Bull.  This  Prelate  died  in  1 709 ;  and  his  last  con- 
troversial treatise  on  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  published  in  170S. 
Waterland's  first  publication  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in 
1719.  This  brings  them  nearly  into  contact  with  each  other, 
WaterlanJ,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  precisely 
occupying  the  same  ground,  or  engaged  in  the  same  personal 
warfare  as  his  venerable  predecessor.  Bishop  Bull  had  com- 
pletely vanquished  the  opponents  of  his  day;  and  so  far  the 
combat  was  at  an  end.  But  scarcely  had  his  career  terminated, 
when  fresh  ground  was  entered  upon  by  an  opponent  of  far  more 
imposing  character,  and  of  much  greater  consideration,  than  any 
or  even  all  of  those  against  whom  the  learned  Prelate  of  St. 
David's  had  maintained  so  good  a  warfare. 

In  the  year  1712,  Dr.  Clarke  published  his  "Scripture-Doctrine 
"  of  the  Trinity."  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in 
polemics.  Dr.  Clarke  was  a  man  of  far  too  great  importance, 
from  the  strength  of  his  understanding,  the  depth  of  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  extent  of  his  learning,  to  content  himself  with 


iTtaiung  true  iigiiiiienu  urettdj  adTnoed  an  ' 
Aati-'MBiltfinM  of  tiM  da^.  ladaad  1m  tL 
raeter  of  «b  ^hI»- TWwtVariiw ;  and  appam  to  Iuit«  ba^a  firallj 
pataoadedt  that  the  doctrine  of  tha  Trfauty  wm  a  tnia  8u  l|iUu »» 
daatiiiiM.  Hb  labonra  wara  difadad  eBtiral7  to  tha  pr^ff  of 
Aladootome,  in  tha  aaaaa  b  whieb  bo  bimaiilf  anbraoad  it,  and 
wbkb  ha  labourad  to  proTo  was  the  aanaa  both  ofSuiplmo  and 
oftheChiurchofSBglaiid.  He  ttandt  diatingiiiihed,  yMeiwa. 
frooi  aoeh  writoia  aa  Biddle,  Firming  Cleiidoiiy  EaidyB,  aad 
Wbkloo*  IB  mmaj  ptomment  featurea  of  the  doetrine  be  ad- 
Tanead ;  and  coaaaqwantly,  the  controTerty  with  him  aMomed 
a  ymj  difleraiit  aspect  from  that  in  which  Biahop  Boll  had  been 


Hie  profeiwd  design  of  Dr.  CUurke'i  book  was  indiiputably 
good.  A  full  and  digaated  collection  of  all  the  texU  relating 
to  Ibe  doctrine  of  the  IVfantj,  with  a  critical  interpretation  of 
fltum,  waa  m  imidmrmtym  in  theology,  and  ooold  hardly  (ail  to  be 
of  advantage  to  die  biblical  student  It  aenred  alio  to  call  off 
tb«  attgption  of  tboae  who  had  hitherto  chiefly  derired  their 
of  the  aobjeet  from  teadiera  who  rested  more  upon 
than  upon  the  pore  wofd  of  God ;  and  to  bring 
the  whole  matter  of  dispute  into  a  train  of  more   legitimate 


Dr.  Clarke,  however,  in  this  undertaking,  let  out  upoa 
a  latitudinarian  principle,  which  did  not  augur  Tarj  frvoorably 
of  the  pmpoae  wbkb  it  migbi  be  intended  to  aanre.  With 
fdbmea  to  die  liturgy  of  the  Cboreb  of  England,  and  to 
pnbUc  fermularica  of  frith  in  general,  he  aaaiunail  it  aa  a  maxim, 
**  That  erery  person  may  raaaonably  agree  to  soch  fema,  wban- 
**  aver  be  can  aa  any  9mm  idmU  reconcila  them  with  Scripture*.** 
He  aln  rirtoaOy,  if  not  iiipiamly,  iliinlihiBil  the  authority  of 
the  ptiMitife  Christian  writnn,  aa  uipoAwa  of  dM  iluitiiuaa 
in  question ;  desiring  it  to  be  understood,  that  be  did  not  cite 
tbdr  worka  **  aa/m/|  of  any  of  the  propoaitiooa,  but  as 

p.  ssi  isi  sAl 
o  a 
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"  trations  only ;"  moreover,  that  his  purpose  in  citing  them  was 
oftentimes  to  point  out  their  inconsistency  with  the  doctrine  they 
professed  to  hold,  and  thus  "  to  shew  how  naturally  truth  some- 
"  times  prevails  by  its  own  native  clearness  and  evidence,  even 
"  against  the  strongest  and  most  settled  prejudices*^."  These 
were  suspicious  declarations,  and  would  naturally  lead  to  an 
expectation,  that  the  author  might  find  occasion,  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  to  exemplify  his  principles  in  a  way  not  quite  con- 
formable either  with  the  sentiments  of  the  primitive  defenders 
of  the  faith,  or  with  those  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  him- 
self an  accredited  teacher. 

Accordingly,  the  work  was  no  sooner  pubKshed  and  read, 
than  he  was  accused  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  intro- 
duction of  opinions  irreconcilable  with  the  received  doctrines 
of  the  Church  Catholic  in  general,  and  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  particular  ;  and  the  work  was  reprobated  as  an 
indirect  revival  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Among  the  writers  who 
thus  arraigned  it,  were  men  of  high  character  and  respectability 
in  the  Church.  Dr.  "Wells,  Mr.  Nelson,  Dr.  James  Knight, 
Bishop  Gastrell,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Welchman,  Mr.  Edward 
Potter,  Dr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  Richard  Mayo,  distinguished  them- 
selves, with  considerable  ability,  by  their  animadversions  on  this 
work.  On  the  other  side.  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Sykes,  and  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  appeared  in  favour  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  upheld  his 
cause  vrith  zeal  and  talent.  The  weight,  however,  of  public 
opinion,  (so  far,  at  least,  as  related  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,)  preponderated  greatly  against  him ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  proved, 
that  the  persuasions  of  the  Clergy  in  general  were  decidedly 
adverse  to  those  which  he  had  espoused. 

Some  account  of  the  labours  of  these  opponents  of  Dr.  Clarke 
may  be  not  unacceptable. 

Dr.  Wells  published,  in  1713,  his  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's 
^  Introduct.  pp.  zvii.  icviii. 
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••  Introduction  to  h»  8cript«ii«-DoctriM  of  the  THnitj.**  ThoM 
remarki,  fur  th«  reaton  ho  afrfgns  b  hit  IVofree,  ipere  ooniaed 
to  the  *«  Introduction**  only,  at  eontainiag  priacipiwi  wlddi  viglil 
miaJrm!  unwary  or  tuukilful  readm,  with  reference  to  other 
controrertiee  in  religion^  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Trinity.    The 
ponts  he  ohjeeli  to  are  these ; — that  although  I)r.  C.  profeesea 
to  state  die  Sm^fim*  timjHtne  upon  this  article  of  faith,  he  takee 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  (Md  Testament,  but  cites  all  tti 
anthoritin  from  the  New  ; — that  while  he  affirms  that  Senfim^ 
b  the  omfy  rule  of  truth  in  matters  of  religion,  he  hae  not 
sttliBfeetorilj  ahewn  how  the  tme  asnas  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
ascertained,  nor  has  guarded  against  that  perversion  of  it,  by 
which  men,  disposed  to  put  what  sense  they  pleanc  upon  it,  may 
pretend  that  they  are  vindicating  liU  $ole  authority  of  Scripture, 
when,  in  ellect,  they  are  substituting  for  it  liU  9ole  authority  of 
their  own  rMsoMM^s  ,* — that  he  argues  inconsistently,  in  acknow- 
ledging, thai  in  order  to  find  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  we  are 
bound  to  use  the  heti  aeeiwtamee  we  can  procure ;  and  yet  insist- 
ing  that  we  are  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  authority  whatever 
but  that  of  Scripture  only ; — that  he  has  greatly  misrepresented 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  BngUmd  in  this  respect,  as  de- 
dared  in  her  6th,  JHHh,  and  fist  Articles ; — that  he  has  dis- 
respectfully treated  the  writings  of  the  eariy  Pathere,  charging 
them  with  prejudice  and  inconsistency ;  and  disparaging  their 
Creeds  and  Confessions  of  fiuth ; — that  his  dtrediome  to  Dkimee 
for  studying  these  subjects  are  very  loosely  and  unguardedly 
laid  down,  and,  in  particular,  his  cautions  not  to  be  miiguided 
by  the  aotmtf  of  ttNylflai<9  of  Scripture  are  insidious,  and  liable 
to  lead  men  firom  the  simplicity  of  truth; — that  his  notions 
respecting  die  aeeernt  to  fonms  by  law  ap|x>inted,  and  to  all  words 
tdkmmam  hutitutiom,  are  mnrntittfnt  with  that  Christian  sincerity 
which  he  professes ;— and  lastly,  that  he  has  covertly  traduced 
our  Churchy  by  *■«■»«  w»«"g  that  she  requires  her  ministers  to 
receive  the  doctrine  of  die  Trimty  in  lAol  aenae  which  the/wyoA 
srhoolmen  had  introduced  f<^  the  sake  of  maintaining  their  doe- 
trine  of  trantuh^tantmUiom.       To  this    pamphlet    Dr.  CUrke 
speedfly  replied,  and,  with  more  polemical  skill  than  his  anta- 
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gonist,  availed  himself  of  some  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  untenable 
positions,  which  Dr.  Wells  had  advanced.  But  he  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  pointing  out  his  adversary's  defects,  than  in  vindicating 
his  own  assertions ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  an  undue  bias  may 
be  discovered  against  Church-authority,  even  in  its  mildest  cha- 
racter, and  a  strong  predisposition  to  such  unbounded  freedom, 
as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established  system  of  faith  what- 
ever. Dr.  Wells  followed  up  his  attack  by  a  second  letter  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  written  evidently  under  impressions  of  irritation, 
and  with  a  consciousness  of  having  given  his  adversary  some 
advantage;  but  not  without  shrewdness  and  abihty.  To  this 
second  letter  Dr.  Clarke  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Nelson  had,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  made  some 
strong  animadversions  on  the  object  and  tendency  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  book.  With  that  truly  Christian  courtesy  which  dis- 
tinguished every  thing  that  came  from  the  pen  of  this 
excellent  man,  he  had  complained  of  something  like  unfair 
treatment  of  Bishop  Bull's  writings  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
He  prefixed  also  to  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled, "  The  Scripture- 
''  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  vindicated  from  the  misrepresentations 
"  of  Dr.  Clarke,"  a  short  letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  expostulating  with 
him  upon  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  book,  and  the  un- 
soundness of  some  of  its  principles.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  tract  published  by  Mr.  Nelson  (Dr.  James  Knight)  does 
not  go  through  the  whole  of  Dr.  Clarke's  treatise,  but  selects 
about  forty  of  the  chief  texts  therein  discussed,  in  order  to  shew 
the  erroneous  principle  of  interpretation  which  generally  per- 
vades the  work.  He  particularly  censures  Dr.  Clarke's  position, 
that  whenever  the  terms  one  and  only  god  are  used  in 
Scripture  they  invariably  mean  God  the  father,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  He  complains 
also  of  his  using  the  term  heing,  as  synonymous  with  person  ; 
his  deducing  inferences  from  the  terms  self-existent  and  un- 
originated,  derogatory  to  the  true  Divinity  of  the  son  ;  and 
combats  several  other  positions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  Dr.  Clarke's  treatise.     This  was  a  learned. 
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wdl-digMtod  jpmktmmo^  wAlm  with 
and  good  tamper ;  nd  Dr.  Clarke  pal  forth  hie  full  eiraigth 
in  anewering  it.  It  wm  feUowad  hy  a  itill  larger  tract  m 
rimtfiiMtiim  of  the  rabject ;  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  again  vepliad 
in  a  letter  to  the  anthor,  printed,  together  with  two  other  tneta, 
inlTia 

Anedier  pnhlieation,  written  about  the  aame  tfane»  Mid 
entitled,  ««Beniarks  upon  Dr.  Clarke's  Scnptore-Doetrine  of  the 
^  Trinity,*"  waa  the  work  of  Dr.  Gaatrell,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Cheater.  This  <witains  a  clear  and  candid  italenient  of  Dr. 
Clarke*s  opinions ;  oonoeming  which,  the  author  remarks,  thai 
^  in  Dr.  C.*s  55  PkopoaitiQiM,  there  is  bat  one  single  expree- 
(▼ii.  Propoaitaon  S7»)  which  any  of  those  who  now 
hemaelTea  Ariarns  would  refuse  to  sabacribe  to.** 
The  eoBlaat  between  theae  propositions  and  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tract ;  and  the  last  twenty  pages  contain  an  excellent 
aommary  of  the  whole  controrersy,  as  it  then  stood, 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke  publiahed  an 
to  thia  tract;  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  production 
'*  of  a  esfy  ahU  amd  Uarmd  wriimr!*  and  "  prupo—d  wilk  a 
**  rjosflneys  amd  good  ^pirii,*^  The  answer  is  subtle  and  acute ; 
and  the  author  e^-idcntly  feels  that  he  is  encountering  no 
ordinary  antagonisL  It  is  written  also  with  a  degree  of  irri- 
tation which  indicates  a  consciousness  of  not  having  victory 
lolly  at  command ;  and  in  many  passages  Dx,  C.  labours  more 
to  convict  hia  opponent  of  heresy  or  abaordity,  than  to  acquit 
himself  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him. 

In  the  aame  year  with  the  above-mentioned  tracts,  appeared 
Dr.  £dwardt*t  "Brief  Critical  remark***  on  Dr.  CUrke's  reply 
to  Mr.  Nelson  and  Dr.  GastrelL  This  is  an  attack,  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  on  Dr.  Clarke's  skill  in  critical  theology.  Dr. 
Edwards  rallies  him  also  upon  his  affcctdl  dislike  to  WMilafkfm 
metU  terms  in  divinity ;  and  animadverta  with  kcenneas  on  hk 
nae  of  the  words  ttt,  «Hfr7f,  and  tft^ ;  the  Ust  of  which  Dr.  C. 
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usually  interprets  in  a  relative,  rather  than  an  absolute  sense, 
as  denoting  office  only,  not  essence  or  nature.  This  notion  Dr. 
Edwards  very  successfully  refutes,  and  charges  the  author  with 
having  borrowed  it  from  Crellius  and  other  Socinian  writers. 

Another  able  tract  on  the   same  side  was  written  by  Mr. 
Edward  Welchman,  the  well-known  author  of  an  illustration 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.    The  tract  is  entitled,  "  Dr.  Clarke's 
"  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  examined."  In  the  Preface,  he 
charges  Dr.  C.  with  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  Scrip- 
tures to  his  own  notions,  and  with  misrepresenting  the  opinions 
of  the  Fathers.     In  reply  to  Dr.  C.'s  position,  "  that  particular 
"  expressions  in  any  work  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  depended 
"  upon,  and  the  more  to  be  regarded,  when  the  author  from 
*'  whom  they  are  cited  was,  upon  the  whole,  more  different  in 
'*  his   opinion   from  what   those   particular    citations    seem   to 
"  express ;"  Mr.  W.  justly  observes,  "  that  chief  regard  ought 
"  always  to  be  had  to  the  main  end  and  design  of  the  writer, 
"  and  the  particular  expressions  interpreted,  if  possible,  according 
"  to  that  end ;  and  that  if  any  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  it, 
"  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  slip  of  the  author's  pen,  and  no 
"  greater  stress  laid  upon  that,  than  upon  the  general  tendency 
"  of  the  work."     Some  other  violations  of  the  established  rules 
of  interpretation   are   also   charged  upon   Dr.  Clarke,   in   this 
Preface.     The  body  of  the  tract  consists  of  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Dr.  C.'s  fifty-five  Propositions  ;  in  which  Mr.  Welch- 
man  professes  to  acknowledge  what  is  true,  to  explain  what  is 
ambiguous,   and  to  reject  what  is  false.      Dr.  C.'s  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  are  but  slightly  noticed ;  the  Fathers  being, 
in  Dr.  C.'s  estimation,  of  little  moment,  and  his  quotations,  from 
them,  in  Mr.  Welchman's  opinion,  of  much  less.     At  the  end 
is  subjoined,  "  A  brief  Explication  of  Dr.  Clarke's  view  of  the 
"  subject,  by  way  of  Question  and  Answer,  from  the  Doctor's 
"  own  writings ;"  exposing  the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of 
his  theory. 

Another,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  ablest  of  these  answers. 
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wntten  by  Mr.  Bdwvd  FMlor.  ILA.  of  Bniwmni  eoUegv, 
Qoabridge,  wd  catidad,  *♦  A  VJndicrtkm  oroor  Dlawgd  8iwrt 
^  DiTinitj*  ekatBj  agminst  Dr.  CUrke.**  lliui  met  cowpriwd  tbo 
•iibflMiee  of  a  teriM  of  diiconfm  dtliverad  hj  the  •tithor  in 
the  ooUege  cbapd.  After  gUmehig  «l  tome  of  Dr.  C.'t  innntyi- 
tioai  againtt  Creadi  and  Artielet  of  Faith  impoaod  by  buBMOi 
authority,  be  preparoa  the  way  for  a  •ertphtral  view  of  die 
aabjecC,  by  renoring  tereral  preliminary  objectiona  gromded 
on  the  aoppoaed  incredibility  of  the  doctrine,  and  Ha  contra- 
dieCion  to  human  reason.  The  diatinctioii  between  the  ap- 
propriate attributes   of  the   Father,  i^f-origination    and   Btif- 

,  and  the  appropriate  attributes  of  the  Son,  eUmtd  and 
mc$^  ia  admirably  cleared.  It  is  further  ahewn, 
that  thia  diatiBCtion  doea  boI  derogate  from  the  true  and 
pcffiMt  Dirinity  of  the  Son ;  and  that  it  neither  makes  him 
the  aoM  Feraoa  with  the  wmoriginaird  Being,  on  the  one-hand, 
Bor  ialBn  a/lMmlHiy  ^f  Beimgi,  on  the  other.  On  this  ground, 
the  doctrine  of  die  Athanaaian  Creed  is  well  defended.  The 
great  point  of  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  our  Sariour  ia 
then  oonaidered,  aa  a  proof  of  his  abaolutc  Divinity ;  and  thia 
ia  aneoeeded  by  a  full  consideratioii  of  aereral  texts  of  Scripture, 
aaeribing  to  Him  titlea  and  characters,  which  imply  that  he  ia 
really  aad  eaaentially  God.  The  application  of  the  terma 
iBHOTAH  and  uxx»  in  the  Old  and  New  Teatament,  and  the 
eqamlenl  fsree  of  each,  aa  denoting  the  waenfial  and  incom- 
character  of  the  Deity,  are  strongly  urged.    Hie 

purport  of  the  tract  is  to  prove,  that  our  Lord's  Dirinity 
BOI  Merely  an  arbitrary  eommmmieatiom  of  the  Divine  nature 
by  the/petpir  and  wSl  of  the  Fkdier ;  but  waa  Mermt  in  him- 
aelf,  eaaentially  and  neceaaarily,  as  one  with  the  Father,  co- 

and  co-equaL  Some  few  pUin  and  convincing  proofs 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  tract,  to  shew  that  the 
of  our  Liturg}'  held  these  tenets,  and  could  not 
poaaibly  intend  that  the  doctrine  should  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  wmy.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  mmf  be  read  with 
advantage  aa  a  dida^c   treatise,  without    reference  to   Dr. 
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Clarke's  book ;  and,  in  that  point  of  view,  it  is  more  especially- 
valuable". 

Mr.  Richard  Mayo's  tract  (which  was  published  with  his 
initials  only)  is  entitled,  "  A  plain  Argument  against  Dr.  Clarke's 
"  Doctrine  concerning  the  ever-blessed  Trinity."  The  design,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Preface,  was  to  guard  the  common  people 
against  being  misled  by  the  pretence  of  Scripture  for  Dr. 
Clarke's  new  scheme  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  ^'  to 
*'  give  a  plain  Scripture-argument  for  the  truth  that  they  had 
"  been  taught."  The  tract  consists  of  three  letters  inter- 
changed between  Mr.  Mayo  and  Dr.  Clarke,  with  a  few 
additional  pages  of  observations  upon  the  correspondence.  It 
turns  chiefly  upon  one  simple  argument,  deduced  from  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  "  that  the  Supreme  Independent  Being  has 
"  declared,  that  there  are  no  other  beings,  inferior  or  dependent, 
^'  to  whom  Divine  titles,  attributes,  or  worship,  do  or  ought  to 
"  belong,  or  to  be  ascribed :  and  by  consequence,  that  the  Son 
"  of  God  (to  whom  it  is  confessed  that  Divine  titles,  attributes, 
"  and  worship  do  belong)  is  indeed  a  distinct  Person  from  the 
"  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  same  essence  ;  but  is  not 
"  another  Being,  but  of  one  and  the  same  substance  with  the 
"  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  point  is  enlarged  upon  with 
considerable  ability ;  and  unquestionably  it  is  one,  which,  when 
firmly  established,  completely  overthrows  Dr.  Clarke's  theory. 
Of  this  Dr.  C.  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware,  since,  though  in 
the  private  correspondence,  here  published,  he  had  declined 
pursuing  the  controversy  with  the  author,  he  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient afterwards  to  enter  into  a  fuller  discussion  of  it,  in  a 
"  Letter  to  Mr.  R.  M."  printed  together  with  a  letter  to  another 
of  his  opponents^ ;  and  both  appended  to  another  tract,  "  A 
"  Modest  Plea  for  the  Baptismal  and  Scripture-notion  of  the 

^  There  is  no  answer  extant,  by  *  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a  book 
Dr.  Clarke,  either  to  this  tract  by  entitled,  "  The  true  Scripture-Doc- 
Mr.  Potter,  or  to  those  by  Mr.  Welch-  "  trine  of  the  Trinity  continued  and 
man  and  Dr.  Edwards.  «  vindicated,  &c.  17 19." 
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•'  Trinity.**  Tlui ''  ModMt  Plea**  wm  the  pradactieB  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Athlej  Sjket,  one  of  Dr.CUrke't  motl  able  and  ftrenu- 
OM  advoMlM ;  of  whom,  and  of  hit  olhor  chiof  mapprntftn^ 
Dr.  Wfaitbj  Old  Mr.  Jackaoo,  oocmoa  wiU  mob  ariio  to  ttko 
furtlier 


Fkom  the  iirogoiiig  ■ketch  it  it  erident,  that  Dr.  aarke*t 
book  had  oadHigOBe  a  pretty  eerore  temtiny,  and  had  oocaaioned 
BO  onall  ttiMBtiiftftinn  It  had  abo  been  eiamJBod  to  fully 
QBder  all  iu  aepeeli  aad  bearingt,  and  the  main  poeitioBa  ob 
whieh  it  retted  had  been  lo  luccewfully  refuted,  that  any  fur- 
dier  notice  of  it  might  hmTe  been  deemed  ahnoit  eoperfluoui. 
At  thia  period  of  the  controverty,  however.  Dr.  WaterUnd  wat 
indttf^  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  drcomstancet  which  led  to 
hia  doing  to  are  briefly  itated  in  the  Frthce  to  hit "  Vindication 
**  of  Cbritft  Dirinity.**  puUidied  (m  haa  abeady  beem  ftatod)  ia 
^  year  1719. 


Certain  Qtunm  had  been  drawn  np,  a  few  years  before,  by 
Dr.  WateriaBd,  at  the  reqnest  of  eoBie  firiende,  without  any 
iatentioB  of  their  appearing  in  print,  and  duefty  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  to  a  CSWyyuMii  im  A$  OomUry,  who  had  espoused 
Dr.  Clarke*s  nocioas  of  the  Trinity,  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
imgiiardedly  fiJlen.  The  Clergyman  was  personally  unknown 
to  Dr.  Wstoland ;  and  it  was  through  the  medium  of  sobm 
friend  that  the  Queries  were  submitted  to  his  con- 
A  cwrrespifFBdfw^  OBaoed  betweea  the  parties, 
cvried  on  isr  a  while  in  an  — liffahle  Bwnner,  with  nnreaenred 
freedoo^  and  (on  the  part  of  Dr.  Wateriand,  at  lenrt,)  without 
any  design  of  engaging  in  public  controTersy.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  Coontry  QefgyBuni  nnoipeclad^y  aaBovBoed  to  Dr. 
Watodaad,  that,  hanng  been  tnwptnuMM  to  do  so,  he  had 
actoaDy  enmmitted  these  Qneries  to  the  press,  together  with 
his  own  Answers  to  them ;  and  that  thither  Dr.  W.  most  follow 
him,  if  he  intended  any  thing  further. 

Thii  Clfligyman  waa  Mr.  John  Jackson,  first  of  Jesus  colkgt. 
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Cambridge,  then  Rector  of  Rossington  and  Vicar  of  Doncaster, 
and  afterwards  more  generally  known  by  his  various  polemical 
writings.  A  person  of  greater  delicacy  might  have  felt  some 
scruple  in  thus  forcing  an  opponent  into  public  notice,  without 
his  consent,  and  without  such  previous  intimation  as  might  have 
led  him  to  prepare  himself  more  carefully  for  the  press.  Water- 
land  justly  complains  of  this  treatment,  and  intimates  that  he 
would  still  have  declined  coming  forward,  had  not  copies  of 
his  manuscript "  Defence  of  the  Queries  "  already  got  into  several 
hands;  which  determined  him  to  revise  his  papers,  and  send 
them  into  the  world  in  a  less  imperfect  state. 

Jackson^'s  own  representation  of  this  matter  does  not  materially 
differ  from  Waterland's  ;  but  he  excuses  himself  on  the  ground, 
that  the  Queries  had  got  into  extensive  circulation  before  they 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  become  of  too  great  notoriety  to 
be  concealed.  He  adds  also,  that  the  manuscript  of  Waterland's 
"  Defence,"  in  reply  to  Jackson's  "  Answer"  to  the  Queries,  had 
made  its  way  into  other  hands  before  he  was  permitted  to  see  it. 
But  he  chiefly  shelters  himself  under  the  sanction  and  advice  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  suggested  to  him,  "  that  he  might  print  them  as 
"  anonymous  objections  which  he  found,  and  which  no  one  had 
"  owned ;  and  so  Dr.  W.  might  either  own  them,  (if  they  were 
"  his,)  or  let  them  pass  unregarded."  This  explains  what  Jackson 
had  written  to  Dr.  Waterland,  on  announcing  the  pubHcation, 
that  he  had  been  over-persuaded  to  ity. 

From  these  accounts  it  is  pretty  evident,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Dr.  Waterland  was  by  no  means  desirous,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  controversy  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Jackson  was  (perhaps  not  very  re- 
luctantly) induced  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  press  the  matter  forward. 
Dr.  Clarke  appears,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  con- 
troversy, at  this  and  at  subsequent  periods,  to  have  had  a  great 
ascendancy  over  Jackson,  and  to  have  made  free  use  of  him, 

y  See  Memoirs  of  Jackson,  pp.  19 — 23;  and  Jackson's  Memoirs  of 
Waterland,  pp.  17—20. 
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U  mm  more  •ttiuble  to 
tlMOi  JMT  M ;  and  firom  tho 
tertod  in  the  Memoin  of  Jackson'f  LUe  and  Writoige,  tlMie  cuk 
hardly  be  a  dottU,  that  in  thu  Anfwer  to  tlie  Queries,  Dr.  C9»ke 
bore  a  oooeidrrabie  part'.  If  either  party,  howerer,  had 
wards  cause  to  regret  the  publication  of  these  papers,  it 
that  which  had  been  most  eager  to  promote  it.  From  the  time 
that  Wateriand  took  thr  field,  the  reputation  and  authority  of 
Dr.  Clarke  pereeptibW  declined  ;  while  his  new  antagonist  ad- 
Taneed  rapidly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  obtained 
marks  of  distinguished  farour  from  persons  the  most  emineBl  m 
character  and  station. 

To  give  an  extended  analysis  of  this  important  work  of  Dr. 
Waierlaod*s,  would  occupy  too  Urge  a  portion  of  these  pages. 
Urn  Isita  eoMpared,  and  the  Queries  grounded  upon  a  oompi^ 
ifaoa  ef  them,  are  anraaged  under  distinct  heads,  so  as  to  eidubit, 
in  striking  contrast,  the  system  maintained  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and 
that  which  has  generally  been  received  as  the  standard  of  the 
Catholic  £uth.  llie  Queries  are  so  clearly  and  unequiTOcally 
drawn  up,  that  they  seem  almost  to  suggest  their  own  answers, 
and  scaroely  admit  of  a  diversity  of  solution.  That  Mr.  Jackson, 
he>wever,did  in  many  insfanres,  and  eren  in  those  of  the  greatest 
moment,  ssodW  a  direct  and  distinct  answer  to  them,  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  who  shall  give  Dr.  WaterUnd*s  book  and  that 
of  his  opponent  an  impartial  reading. 

Take,fBr  esample,  hia  anawen  to  the  first  and  second  Queries 
propoeed  by  Dr.  Wateriand. 


The  first  Query  b,  **  Whether  all  other  mnsoa  besides  the 
**  one  Supreme  God  be  not  ezchided  by  the  testa  of  Isaiah,** 
[therein  refaned  to,]  **  and  eoneeqnently,  whether  Christ  can  be 
**  God  at  an,  nnlem  he  be  the  same  with  the  Supreme  God  r 
-->In  answer  to  this,  Jackaoo  endeavours  to  establish,  or  rather 


*  8ss  iacksoaTs  Msmoin,  pp.  aj— S7, 
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assumes  as  established,  the  following  positions  : — that  the  texts 
cited  relate  to  one  person  only, — that  the  Father  is  that  one  per- 
son,— that  when  it  is  said.  There  is  no  god  besides  me,  the 
meaning  is,  there  is  no  supreme  god  besides  me, — and  that  our 
Lord  cannot  be  the  one  Supreme  God,  because  he  is  not  the 
same  Person  as  the  Father.  Thus  the  real  question.  Whether 
if  Christ  be  not  supreme  God,  he  be  not  excluded  from  being 
God  at  all,  remains  still  unanswered. 

The  second  Query  is,  "Whether  the  texts  in  the  New 
*'  Testament"  [there  referred  to]  "  do  not  shew  that  he  (Christ)  is 
^'  not  excluded,  and  therefore  must  be  the  same  God  ?"  Here 
again,  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  Jackson  sets  up  an  arbitrary  dis- 
tinction between  the  word  god  in  a  supreme^  and  in  a  subordinate 
and  inferior  sense  ;  the  latter  (it  is  said)  being  applied  to  Christ, 
the  former  to  the  Father  only ;  whilst  the  main  point,  whether, 
being  not  excluded  by  these  texts,  he  must  not  be  the  same  God, 
is  left  wholly  untouched. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  disingenuous  and  sophis- 
tical mode  of  argument,  with  which  this  writer  encounters  the 
plain  and  almost  self-evident  propositions,  couched  under  the 
several  queries  proposed  to  him; — an  attempt  to  mislead  the 
reader,  which  Waterland  has  not  failed  to  expose  in  the  ftJlest 
manner. 

The  main  points  laboured  throughout  this  Vindication,  are 
those  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  controversy.  The  Arian  dis- 
tinction between  an  absolute  and  a  relative  Deity,  is  proved  to 
have  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  It  is  shewn,  that,  in  the  sacred 
writings,  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  term  god  ;  no  difference 
between  god  and  the  supreme  god  ; — that  if  the  Son  be  not  God 
in  the  fiill  Scripture-notion  of  God,  he  cannot  truly  be  called 
God ;  and  if  he  be  so,  he  must  be  one  with  the  Father,  since 
else  there  would  be  more  Gods  than  one  ; — that  the  divine  attri- 
butes, omniscience,  ubiquity,  and  eternity,  and  also  the  divine 
powers,  and  divine  worship  ascribed  to  both  Father  and  Son, 
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rettoaablj  be  OMlemood  m  bemog  s  diMa^il 
idemd  to  die  OM  or  the  otiiar»  Imt  anirt  be 
nee  in  both; — that  there  b  no  ine<lium  between  being 
0<td,  and  being  n  erwAent/— that  though  the  mA^ 
of  the  8ott  to  the  Father,  m  mm»  mm^  wKf  be 
proved  iroai  BMuy  texta  of  Sertptnre,  yet  there  knopkbteaKt 
to  be  CiMind  that  disproTet  hit  tiermi^,  or  his  cmmdiimiitialiif 
with  the  Father; — and  that  when  ititaieertedyinoppodtiontothit 
doetrine,  that  there  is  no  distinc^on  between  hemg  and  pmom, 
etween  TViikikm  tad  SaMitanUmf  the  que^uon 
no  loBger  a  tenpi^ral,  but  a  meUytkfiieal  inquiry,  fton 
which  no  certain  or  satisfitftory  oonoliMions  can  be  drawn*    In 
eddttioo  to  these  considerations,  the  t8d  Query  pbces  in  a  strong 
poiat  of  Tiew  the  perplexities  and  inconaiilendes  of  the  Arian 
hypothesis.    The  renudning  Queries  have  more  especial  refer- 
«Me  to  Dr.  Clarke's  treetaent  of  the  Nioene  and  Ante-Nioene 
Firthen»  and  of  our  Church  Liturgy ;  and  die  treetiie  eonchidee 
widi  cantions  as  to  the  danger  of  tmatbg  to  private  jndgBMBl, 
rather  than  to  Scripture,  reason^  and  antiquity. 

It  is  a  further  recommendation  of  this  work,  that  the  anther 

has  conducted  it  in  strict  conformity  with  Dr.  Clarke's  professed 

design.    Its  general  line  of  argument  is  purely  tcriptyral ;  being 

dedoeed,  by  fiur  inference,  from  a  collation  of  Scripture-evidence. 

The  erreNyemcM/also  is  more  skiUnl  and  more  lucid  than  that  of 

Dr.  GUrke.    Dr.  CUrke,  though  he  tlsssfi  his  texto  under  eer> 

tain  general  heads,  arranges  them  under  each  head,  in  the  pro- 

gieiifo  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;   so 

thalee^  text  appears  in  a  detached,  insulated  fbfm,iaiooiinected 

with  the  rest     Consequently,  their  mutual  bearing,  their  effect 

la  strengthening  or  in  modifying  each  other,  is  not  immediately 

Dr.  Waterkadt  on  the  other  head,  by  hia  oollerting 

a  aoadier  of  tnta  rdatiag  to  the  same  poiat,  exhibits, 

at  one  riew,  the  oontrast  or  the  eoooord  bstneea  them ;  and 

dms  nateriaDy  assists  the  reader  in  forming  a  judgment,  how  far 

the  doctrines  dedaoed  ^pm  them  are  borae  out  by 

thority.    Nor  iboald  we  oait  to  aotiee  die  additional 

of  bringing  togedMr  a  Tariety  of  texts  from  the  Old 
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cited,  referred  to,  and  sometimes  expounded  in  the  New ;  by 
which  a  great  accession  of  light  is  obtained ;  and  the  want  of 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  great  defect  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
performance. 

This  commencement  of  Dr.  Waterland's  labours  brought  him 
into  high  estimation.  It  manifested  a  vigorous  understanding, 
acute  discernment,  laborious  research,  a  clear  conception  even  of 
the  most  intricate  points,  and  a  complete  mastery  of  his  whole 
subject.  It  obtained  for  him  general  confidence  as  a  fit  leader 
in  the  cause  he  had  undertaken ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged ability  of  many  who  had  already  entered  the  lists 
on  the  same  side,  it  seemed  as  if  all  were  now  willing  to  transfer 
to  him  its  chief  direction. 

To  this  work  Dr.  Clarke  soon  afterwards  replied,  in  a  short 
tract,  entitled,  "  The  Modest  Plea  continued,  or  a  brief  and 
"  distinct  Answer  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Queries  relating  to  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  1720^." 

In  the  Preface  to  this  tract.  Dr.  C.  complains,  that  Dr.  Water- 
land  had  "  wholly  neglected  the  only  just  method  of  refuting  his 
"  work,  by  shewing  that  he  had  mistaken  or  misinterpreted  the 
^*  Scriptures,  or  by  disproving  the  truth  of  his  propositions  ^ 
and  that  he  had  grounded  his  defence  either  upon  the  metaphy- 
sical opinions  of  the  Fathers,  or  upon  the  supposed  mistakes  of 


'  The  "Modest  Plea,"  of  which  this  share  in  the  "Modest  Plea;"  since,  in 
professes  to  be  a  continuation,  has  al-  a  letter  from  him  to  Mr.  Jackson,  he 
ready  been  mentioned  as  the  produc-  says,  "  The  Country  Clergyman'* 
tion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  under  the  designa-  (meaning  the  author  of  the  "  Modest 
tion  of  a  Country  Clergyman.  Its  "  Plea")  "is  really  a  person  who  was 
professed  object  was  to  compare  Dr.  "  convinced  just  in  the  manner  you 
Clarke's  and  Dr.  Rennet's  notions  of  "  were,  and  1  have  just  the  same  rela- 
the  Trinity,  in  refutation  of  the  latter;  "  tion  to  his  performances  as  to  yours." 
and  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  Dr.  What  that  relationship  was,  has  al- 
Waterland's  work.  The  reason,  there-  ready  been  noticed,  in  speaking  of 
fore,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  pubhshing  his  Jackson's  Answer  to  the  Queries, 
own  tract  as  a  sequel,  or  continuation  The  publication  of  The  "  Modest 
of  Dr.  Sykes's,  isnot,  at  first,  apparent.  "  Plea,"  together  \vith  the  two  letters 
But  from  a  passage  in  Disney's  Life  by  Dr.  Clarke,  strengthens  the  pro- 
of Sykes,  p.  88,  and  another  from  the  bability  that  it  was,  in  some  measure. 
Memoirs  of  Jackson,  p.  55,  it  appears  a  joint  concern  between  him  and  Dr. 
probable  that  Dr.  C.  himself  had  some  Sykes. 
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Dr.  C.  in  hit  tnmtlifWi  of  mmm  km  pMMigM  of  thetr  wnunff*, 
BOt  al  all  affocdng  tbo  meriu  of  the  etaat.  Yot  it  it  mnarkmblr, 
dun  of  Dr.  W.V  Uttrtf-ono  Qoorioa,  twmktj4om  art  oicfaMivaljr 
gyomidod  on  ^arytarg,  or  on  '^  ^  "irke*t  own  jN'^fPoidlMi/ and 
UialabnofltHewlMioofDr.  Anawo 

Tourt  to  refute  Dr.  WaterUnd*t  expotitiona  of  < 


Dr.  Clarke's  fopUea  to  each  Query  are  irifrentoni,  mihtle,  and 
But  the  great  and  (aa  it  aaema)  msmperabU  dilEculty  he 
had  to  contend  with,  wm  that  of  aUowing  to  our  Lord  the  title 
of  ooo»  in  any  Intimate  aooeptation  of  the  term.  It  it  a  vain 
attempt,  to  disguiae  the  ahanrditj,  npon  the  Aritm  principle,  of 
aacrifabg  raol  Dmmiff  to  the  Son.  MHieneTer  Dr.  C.  finda  thia 
wgnm  term  giren  to  him,  he  if  evidently  perplexed  and 
tfoohled  how  to  evade  ito  force.  Generally  he  is  under  the 
nacassity  of  either  adding  to  the  text  some  expository  word 
or  phrase,  or  of  ezpreasing  it  hy  seme  mode  of  drcnmlocution, 
which  may  coofiBe  it  to  the  particular  signification  his  system 
reqwes.  Whece  he  oonoetirea  the  term  God  to  denote  Iha 
Father,he  inserts  wyrwn  hefere  it,  that  the  Divinity  of  dm  Sob 
may  appear  to  be  infinrior :  where  it  ii  predicated  of  the  Son, 
aome  qualifying  terms  are  introduced  from  other  texta  of 
Scripture,  to  give  it  a  depmdmU  and  subcrdimUe 
and  again,  when  it  is  used  ahaolutely,  denoting  die 
or  hmm^  of  the  Deity,  the  personal  pronouns,  /  and  me,  he  and 
Ami,  are  insisted  upon  aa  proofii  that  it  relates  individually 
and  exclusively  to  the  Father; — thus  oMimmmg  the  very 
pointa  in  question.  Dr.CUrke*s  system,  indci-d,  necesssrily 
anppoaes  a  lyrsms  God  and  a  nthordimMie  God ;  and  upon  this 
principle  rests  his  interpretation  of  every  text  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  made  lo  accord  with  his  views.  Dr.  W.*t  Queries, 
and  the  sigiimimls  gramided  upon  them,  tend  to  shew,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  is  neither  consistent  witli  the  true  ScripCure- 
BoCion  of  the  divine  Umiy,  nor  with  thai  of  the  JVaniy,  a«  un* 
derstood  by  the  Church,  or  even  as  proliesaed  lo  be  received  by 
Dr.  CUrke  himself.  •'  I  do  not  diarge  you,-  says  Dr.  W.  -  with 
**  asserttng  two  sa/Pfdhs  Gods :    but   I   do  charge   you   with 

VOL.  I.  B 
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"  holding  two  Gods,  one  supreme,  another  inferior ;  two  real 
"  and  true  Gods,  according  to  the  Scripture-notion  of  the  word 
^'  God,  as  explained  by  yourself^."  To  this  charge  "The 
"  Modest  Plea"  gives  no  specific  answer.  The  author  contents 
himself  with  recriminating,  that  his  opponent  also  asserts 
two  supreme  Gods. 

The  reputation  which  Dr.  Waterland  obtained  by  this  im- 
portant work  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  persons  eminent 
in  the  church.  Dr.  E-obinson,  Bishop  of  London,  had  recently 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  an  innovation  which  some  of  the 
Arian  party  were  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  his  diocese,  in 
substituting  for  the  accustomed  form  of  doxology  in  the  singing 
psalms,  another  more  conformable  to  their  own  persuasions. 
Mr.  Whiston,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Clarke,  states,  that  "  Dr. 
"  Clarke  attempted  this  small  alteration  for  his  parish  of  St. 
*'  James's."  Dr.  Disney,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes,  mentions 
the  same  circumstance.  The  Bishop  deemed  it  necessary  to 
address  a  letter  of  caution  to  his  Clergy,  admonishing  them  to  dis- 
countenance these  irregular  practices.  The  letter  brought  upon 
him  some  rude  attacks  from  Whiston,  Sykes,  and  others ;  but  it 
gave  occasion  also  to  a  more  full  investigation  of  the  primitive 
doxologies,  as  bearing  testimony  to  our  Lord's  Divinity; 
and  thus  became  a  seasonable  and  useful  topic  of  discussion  c. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Waterland  had  published  his  "  Defence  of  the 
"  Queries,"  the  Bishop  took  the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  liigh 
opinion  of  the  author,  by  appointing  him  to  preach  the  Lady 
Meyer's  lecture,  then  recently  founded^.     Lady  Meyer's  will 

**  Defence.     Query  v.  vol.  i.  p.  57.  **  Whiston's  second  Letter.  1719." 

See  also,  more  at  large,  his  arguments  ^  The  following  is  an  extract  from 

in  defence  of  Query  xxiii.   pp.  243  the  will  of  the  Lady  Moyer,  or,  as  she 

— 262.  is    therein   styled,    "Dame    Rebecca 

'^  The  two    ablest    tracts  in  this  "  Mover,  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 

short  controversy  were  supposed  to  **  Andrew  Holborn,  in  the  county  of 

be  written  by  Dr.  Wm.  Berriman,  and  "  Middlesex,  widow, 

were  entitled,  i .  **  A  seasonable  Re-  "  My  now  dwelling  house  in  Bed- 

"  view  of  Mr.  Whiston's  Account  of  "  ford  row  or  Jockejr  field  I  give  to 

"  primitive     Doxologies."       2.  "  A  "  my   dear  child  Eliza  Moyer,  that 

"  second   Review  in  answer  to  Mr.  "  out  of   it    may  be    paid    twenty 
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6m,  Dec  16.  IWt,  and  w«  pnmd,  Feb.  ftl,  ITtS.  It 
•ppeart»  Uier«lbi«»  that  the  had  eodoved  thk  leetare  aboaft 
three  or  four  yean  befi>re  her  daatli«  Dr.  Watarkad  befaig  the 
Ibrft  who  wai  appomted  to  it ;  and  aahisaeriMMia  wer«  pnUkhed 
in  17f0,  it  it  {nrobabk  that  thej  were  preached  in  the  preoe^ag 
year.  No  nentioB  u  made  in  the  will  of  veeting  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  preacher  in  the  Bidiop  of  Loodoii.  But  from  Dr. 
W.'a  expremkm  in  hii  dedicatioii  to  the  Bishop,  that  thr 
were  <*  drawn  up  and  preached  under  his  I»nUhip*ii 
»»**  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Lady  Moyer  herself  had 
consulted  with  the  Bishop*  and  requested  hia 


-  or  God*s  word. 


•  jrssr  to  an  sKIs  MiBklar    who  priotsd  thms  aadsr  ths  tttis 
i  word,  to    praadi  Mtt    of,  "  An  IMBeiiBliwi  of  ssmal  Tata 


prsadi  s|aDt 
oa  tos  ifimtT, 


ai  fkripCars,  particiilarir 


wbereia 


**  MdDMaitTofovrsTsrblsBssd  Ssri.    **  ths  Logbs  occuri.  1765.*'  Dr.  Tbo- 
**  e».  limimiM  aiili  ths  irst Thurs-    mas  MonD.  sntfaor  of  tfis  •^ ''' 
**d«rinmiWBlnr.aad  so  ths  list    "  tm  Gntem  Pqeasai/*  is 


oC  Shia  eoBsf^ 


ths  bit.  Mr 
■wteior 
(to  whom  As  rssdsr  is 
the  farfbnmttoB  here  givw.)  hssnl 
him  praarh  obs  of  thsm  hi  Jamanr 
m  hsr  boose.  I  am  1773.  One  of  thess  Isctoies  Dr.  \(. 
Dubhahed.  wiikmi  kit  mbm.  in  April 


it  wD  briaf  s  Misiinf  on  it,  pubhabed*  wiikomi  kit  mmm,  in  April 
« If  that  work  be  weU  sad  oanlhlly  1774.  It  wmwrittsasnhistUndMy, 
«•  canisd  00,  which  in  thfa  prafigals    sad  entilled.  «*  Ths  Scrintore  Doc- 


is  so  nsihicWd.     If  my  Mid    **  trine  of  the  IViaily  insciisd.' 

^—  shook!  ls>?«  no  children        In  the  Gentlsmsa^  MaossiBe  for 


«*  afifs  aft  hsr  dsolh,  or  they  should  1804,  p.  187,  oMBtion  is  msde  of  a 

**  im  hsfors  thsjr  corns  to  i^e,  then  I  Mrs.    ilofer.   who  "died  m    Low 

*•  five  mt  said  hooss  to  my  niece  "  Laytoo,  Feb.  1804,  the  widow  of 

**  Ifdhi  Mojrsr,  now  wife  to  Psccr  "  Bei^amm  Mojrer,  Eeq.  aoo  of  f 

•*  llsfto|iwBoq.awlto  hsr  hsinsAsr  «"  ranm  Moysr,  msreham,  who 

«•  hsr,  shs  ahvap  proridlaf  for  thai  •«  cosdsd  m  hair  of  his  vads, 

^  ssnaoa,  m  1  have  hifua,  mronty  «*  Samad  Mojfsr,  a  rich  Tnrltsy 


Sr 
llojfsr,  a  rich  'Hnrhsy  nasr- 

ymr.'*    *  **  chant.  Shsriff  of  Eaoex.  in  1608; 

is  a  &I  of  the  pnaehsrs  of  ••  Hart.  1701.  <fiad  1716.    Hiawkbw 

are  at  the  sad  of  Mr.  John  **  Rebecca,  rialsr  of  Sr  Wm.  JoOiftk 

i*a  *«  Critiad  Dimirtatioo  on  **  Km.  foondsd  ths  Iscture,  /hr  m 

<*  1 11m.  iiL  16.**  (which  k  ths  sab-  -  Urnittd  mrnktr  ^  fsart.**    Tids 

slSBm  of  ths  Isctotsa  he  pimched)  dom  not  however  appear  to  havshssa 

down  to  the  jrcar  1740-i ;  and  in  a  the   case ;  no  limitaHom  brinff  roen« 

copjr  of  that    book  in  8km  colkoe  tioasd  m  Lady  Mojrer'*  wiU.    Bot 

Imrv,  than  te  a  coottntuiioo  of  the  dam  thsm  b  ao  Maaoalsory  ohb- 

Irt.  ia  MS.  by  Mr.  John  Berrunan.  mkm  ki  ths  wiD  to  nwpUaali  lbs 
to  lbs  jsar  1748.    In  ths  tsw  1757, 
mchedbjMr.WQs- 
nsa  of  oioa  eomui^  om 

In  the  TMT  1 7<l|.  or  theresboota,  ths  Crtara  was  ao  loagm 


ymr  1757,    isctaps,  UM   pmbobifiiy  K  tbft  hi 

coi^  bm    disr  Dr.  Monrsmra  ankrsd] 
he  dki  M  pahlidi  lhsm3  1797.    mopvcr  fdlkrtaolbsr  haadalaB 


Ibsy  wsm  pwacbed  ^  Mr.  Wm.  Qs-    coormjif 


of  Sbm  cotob  bm    tUm  Dr.  MorrfPs  tara  airpkrsd) 

,  or  theresboota,  thi 
Benjamin  I>8wsoo.  LL.D. 


b8 
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of  a  fit  person.  Certainly,  no  appointment  could  be  better 
suited  to  Dr.  W.'s  pursuits,  or  better  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  institution. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  work,  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  comphment  the  Bishop  on  his  "  truly  primitive  zeal  against 
'^  the  adversaries  of  our  common  faith ;"  and  speaks  of  "  the 
"  attempt  to  introduce,  by  a  private  authority,  new  forms 
"  of  doxology,  in  opposition  to  these  now  in  use,  as  justly 
'^  to  be  abhorred  by  all  that  have  the  honoui*  of  our  blessed 
*'  Lord,  and  of  our  common  Christianity,  near  at  heart." 

The  Preface  contains  remarks  upon  two  pamphlets ;  one  en- 
titled, "  Modest  Plea  continued,"  &c.  the  other,  *^  Unity  of  God 
"  not  inconsistent  with  the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  &c.  Of  the 
former  of  these  it  is  observed,  that  the  author  does  not  offer  any 
particular  scheme  of  his  own,  though  he  evidently  adopts 
that  of  the  Arians ;  that  he  constantly  avoids  coming  to  the 
pinch  of  the  question  between  Catholics  and  Arians;  that 
he  never  attempts  any  proof  of  God  the  Son's  being  a  creature, 
never  undertakes  to  justify  creature-worship,  nor  endeavours  to 
clear  the  Arian  scheme  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is 
charged.  His  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  necessarily -existent  is 
also  noticed ;  as  well  as  several  evasive  modes  of  expression,  by 
which  the  reader  is  left  in  doubt  what  the  author's  real  sen- 
timents and  persuasions  may  be,  although  the  general  tendency 
to  Arianism  is  manifest.  The  latter  of  these  pamphlets  hardly 
seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  notice,  nor  such  an  one  as  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  could  have  read  with  satisfaction.  Dr.  Waterland 
treats  its  absurdities  with  good-humoured  pleasantry,  as  the 
reveries  of  "  a  grave,  sober  writer,  who  ingenuously  speaks  his 
"  mind,  without  any  doublings  or  disguises." 

The  eight  sermons  contained  in  this  volume,  Dr.W.  says, 
**  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  Supplement  to  his  Vindication 
*'  of  Christ's  Divinity,  before  published ;"  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  repetitions  of  former  arguments,  unless  for  the  purpose 
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of  ghiBg  them  additimial  tlreiigtli ;  omitting  «lto  ontirelj  ihm 

UgWIMHIt  fiPOm  tMfVMIPy  tt  hATtBg  boOl  DtVMPO   dMtlflCUjf  MM 

fiillj  cQBBflMod.  Tho  topic*,  boweYer»  which  are  hro^ght 
ibrwafd,  aro  of  the  fini  importance.  With  the  eieepliea  eC 
that  of  the  diTine  worship  paid  to  our  Sanoiir,  tfaejr  eoipffhe 
cTcry  thing  requisite  to  ettabliih  hii  true  DiTinity,  and  to  shew 
that  this  doctrine  doea  not  impngB  the  Umiif  ai  the  Oodhend. 
The  work,  thetefere,  thongh  regarded  hj  its  anther  as  tvp- 
plementarj  only  lo  his  former  Tolume,  is  in  itself  an  entire  and 
perfoet  treatise,  didactic  rather  than  polemic,  and  such  as  may 
he  read  with  adTantage  hy  erery  itudent  in  theology;  ezp 
hihiting,  within  a  moderate  compass,  a  luminous  and  com- 
BTO  view  of  the  subject.  It  has  accordingly  obtained  a 
naiTO  circulation,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  author's 
other  writings ;  and  within  these  few  years  haa  been  reprinted 
from  the  UniTersity  press  at  Oxford ;  circumstances,  which 
render  it  less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  particular  merits. 

Scarcely  had  Dr.  Water  land  completed  this  portion  of  his 
labours,  than  he  was  again  called  into  action  by  an  opponent  of 
no  ordinary  powers.  Dr.  Whitby,  to  whose  earlier  studies 
in  theology  the  public  had  been  indebted  for  an  excellent 
oonmentary  on  the  New  Testament ;  and  who,  at  that  period, 
had  ahewn  no  bias  to  sentiments  at  Tarianoe  with  the  established 
Creed,  became  a  convert  to  Dr.  CUurke*s  opinions,  and  advocated 
them  with  considerable  warmth.  Beaides  other  tracts  of  this 
tendency,  he  published,  in  the  year  1718,  a  small  vobme,  ear 
titled,  **  Disquisitiones  modestss  in  darissimi  Bulli  Diifiimiunam 
''  Fidei  Nicenc.**  This  work  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  CUrke  ;  ac- 
knowledging, however,  that  he  had  not  yet  entirely  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  correctneas  of  Dr.  (\*s  view  of  the  doctrines  im 
question;  hot  waa  desirous  of  shewing  that  the  controversiea 
then  agitated  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  could  not  be  decided 
by  any  clear  and  certain  evidence  from  the  wriiimgM  of  ik§ 
FtAtn;  and  that  Bishop  Bull,  in  endeavouring  lo  prove 
the  ooaformity  between  modem  orthodox  bclieveva  and  the 


ireen 
I,  bid 


AmU-Niom^  Fathers,  had  wandered  from  the  truth,  and  laboured 
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in  vain.  This  position  he  purposed  to  establish,  by  proofs  that 
many  of  the  opinions  adduced  by  Bishop  Bull  from  these 
Fathers,  in  defence  of  the  Nicene  faith,  differed  not  from  those 
of  persons  who  were  adverse  to  that  faith ;  and  that  the  learned 
Prelate  had  brought  in  aid  of  his  cause  some  writings  evidently 
spurious.  But  before  he  enters  upon  these  proofs,  he  lays 
down,  in  his  Preface,  two  preliminary  maxims,  which  he  regards 
as  the  proper  foundation  of  all  inquiries  into  these  subjects  ; 
— 1st,  That  nothing  can  be  revealed  or  proposed  as  an  article  of 
faith,  which  the  human  mind  cannot  understand ; — 2dly,  That 
Scriptui'e  is  the  only  rule,  by  which  the  truth  of  any  article  of 
faith  can  be  determined ;  because  faith  is  an  assent  to  the 
testimony  of  God. 

Bishop  Bull  died  in  1709-  His  "  Defensio  Fidei  Nicense"  was 
published  in  1685.  Why  Dr.  Whitby  so  long  delayed  his 
animadversions  on  this  book,  and  thought  fit  to  reserve  them 
till  the  author  was  laid  in  his  grave,  it  might  be  difficult  satis- 
factorily to  explain.  The  tone  and  temper  of  his  "  Disquisitions'' 
do  not,  indeed,  perfectly  coiTespond  with  the  candour  and 
deference  towards  that  venerable  Prelate,  which  the  title-page 
seems  to  indicate.  This  did  not  escape  Waterland's  notice ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  defence  of  his  26th  Query,  he  comments 
with  some  severity  upon  Dr.  Whitby's  book.  He  charges  him 
with  some  general  fallacies  running  through  the  whole  work ; 
— 1st,  His  making  no  distinction  between  essence  and  person, 
but  always  subjoining  to  the  term  essence  the  words  individual 
or  numerical,  so  as  to  identify  it  with  person^  and  to  make  the 
Nicene  faith  appear  to  be  mere  Sabellianism ;  2dly,  His 
assuming,  that  because  the  Arians  did  not  scruple  sometimes 
to  use  the  same  high  and  strong  terms  to  denote  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  therefore  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  when  they  used 
such  expressions,  meant  no  more  by  them  than  the  Arians ; — 
8dly,  His  assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  because  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  distinguished  God  from  Christ,  or  the  Father 
from  the  Son,  and  called  the  Father,  God,  absolutely,  and 
without  any  distinguishing  appellation,  therefore  they  intended 
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tberabj  (••  tfM  Jfimt  did)  to  ctsdode  iIm  Sob 
IB  ill  mKpialHM  Mwptition.    Dr.Wirtorlnid 
the  next    genenl  ehaifo  of  df^Kit, 

and  ■iiii^yiniiwIiitfBiii  /  which  it  pnmod 
MidSitei/,  though  not  qtendod  to  any 


Dr.  Whithj*t  reply  is  keen  and  acrimonioat.  In  repelliag 
the  gmmrml  fottacm  charged  l^xm  him,  he  it  certainly  not 
■ucciOMftil ;  neither  eipKctdy  denying,  nor  tatiafiKtorily  defending 
then;  hnt  lightly  paoiing  them  orer,  as  of  minor  importance. 
On  the  charge  of  m\W\wdmHwmt^  miteomtit'mHoM,  Ac  he  is  more 
diHuse  and  more  Tehement ;  always  bold  and  confident,  some- 
times dexteroua  and  acute  ;  but,  in  general,  much  inferior,  in 
point  of  wanaem  and  discretion,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke ;  whom, 
indeed,  he  soema  leas  anxious  to  defend,  than  to  heap  obloquy 
upon  Bull  and  Wirteriaad.  Towards  the  concfaiaion,  he  more 
openly  drops  the  defenaifo  character,  and  amiimea  that  of  the 
assaflint ;  retorting  the  charges  of  fidlades,  misrepresentations, 
and  miaconsCmctions ;    accusing  his  opponent  of  not  clearly 

the  meoaing  of  the  words  perwon  and  pmrmmahfy,  nor 
the  doctrine  of  the  ammAtiafUiality  and  ca'^juaiiiy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  any  authorities  among  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  He  also  accuses  Dr.  Waterland  of  "  a  perpetual  Cdlacy, 
the  word   kgpoaian§  to  signify  neither  a 

>y  that  is,  sn  easenge  common  to  all  the  three, 

r,  or  an  trndindmal  essence.** 

To  this  an^ny  pamphlrt  Waterland  returned  a  speedy 
Answer ;  in  which  he  again  notices  the  author's  general  fidlacy 
of  making  sfMnos  mdptrmm  to  signify  the  same,  and  his  un&ir 
applicatioB  of  the  term  mdmdmal  or  fnmmrimi  eaaenee,  in  ofder 
to  tz  upon  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  the  appearance  of  Sahel- 
banism.  This,  he  contends,  was  raising  a  dispute,  not  upon 
what  Biahop  Bull  himself  had  maintained,  but  upon  something 
which  his  opponent  preenmed  to  be  his  opinion.  **  The  qucstaoo 
"  with  Bishc^  Bull,**  |^ys  Waterland,  ••  wm,  whether  the  Antc- 
**  Nio6MF«thenbelieTcdthcSontobeofan«r«rjuiAiMcr«0te(( 
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*'  and  strictly  divine  substance.  But  ynXh.  you,  it  is,  whether 
"  they  believed  him  to  be  the  same  numerical  intellectual  essence 
"  (that  is,  as  you  interpret  it, person)  with  the  Father.  Thus  you 
"  have  changed  the  very  state  of  the  general  question." — "  Your 
"  excuses  for  this,"  he  adds,  "  are  reducible  to  three  heads.  1st, 
"  That  you  did  not  know  what  Bishop  Bull  meant.  2dly,  That 
"  you  had  interpreted  numerical  essence  as  all  the  present 
"  orthodox  do,  whose  cause  Bishop  Bull  is  supposed  to  have 
"  espoused.  3dly,  That  numerical  essence  does  and  must  signify 
"  what  you  pretend,  and  nothing  else  : — taking  it  for  granted,  that 
"  there  is  no  medium  between  numerical,  in  your  sense,  and 
"  specific;  that  is, no  medium  between  Sdbellianism  and  Tritheism, 
"  This,  indeed,  is  the  irp&Tov  \l/€vbos,  the  prime  falsehood,  which 
"  you  set  out  with,  and  proceed  upon ;  and  which  makes  all  your 
"  discourses  on  this  head  confused,  and  wide  of  the  point." 
Upon  these  fallacies  our  author  enlarges  with  great  effect ;  and 
since  they  lie  at  the  root  of  Arianism,  extend  to  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, and  equally  apply  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Jackson,  as  to 
Dr.  "Whitby ;  the  exposure  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  of  more 
general  importance,  than  the  proofs  he  again  urged,  and  con- 
firmed by  additional  evidence,  of  Whitby's  misquotations  and 
misconstructions  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Adverting  also 
to  Dr.  Whitby's  peremptory  assertion,  that  Ms  sense  of  the 
phrase  numerical  essence  is  the  only  proper  sense  that  it  will 
bear,  Waterland  takes  occasion  thus  to  expostulate  with  him,  in 
terms  equally  applicable  to  every  other  rash  attempt  to  dogmatize 
metaphysicalhj  upon  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  Godhead  : — 
"  I  will  give  you  a  plain  reason  why  you  can  never  prove  your 
"  sense  of  the  words  to  be  the  only  proper  sense  :  it  is  because 
''  you  can  never  fix  any  certain  principle  of  individuation.  It  is 
"  for  want  of  this,  that  you  can  never  assure  me,  that  three  real 
"  persons  may  not  be,  or  are  not,  one  numerical,  or  individual 
"  substance.  In  short,  you  know  not,  precisely,  what  it  is  that 
"  makes  one  being,  or  one  essence,  or  one  substance.  Here  your 
"  metaphysics  are  plainly  defective :  and  this  it  is  that  renders 
"  all  your  speculations  upon  that  head  vain  and  fruitless.  Tell 
"  me  plainly,  is  the  divine  substance  present  in  every  place,  in 
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*'wkoU^mh!ipartf  U  the  fuiiJmM  which  w 
*«  Mrth,  that  very  imlind^al  mtmmnti  mhitmm  wUak  it 
*'  tmt  in  heareii,  or  is  it  not  f  Your  MMwer  to 
**  may  perhapc  tuggMt  MMMlhnig  to  yoa,  which  nuqr  ll^  foo 
*'  om  of  3roor  diActiltiM  rebtaig  to  the  Drmii^  /  or  ebe  tba 
**  MOM  of  your  inability  to  aatwer  «ii(A«r,  may  teach  yoa  to  be 
**  lets  eottfldent  in  ntfttten  to  ranch  above  yon,  and  to  confett 
"  ymu  igaomoe  in  things  of  thia  nature,  as  I  do  freely  mine.** 
To  the  cbargw  retorted  upon  him  by  Dr.  Whitby,  Watetbad 
By  eaeweryimtil  they  should  aaanme  e  more  »— ffMt 
In  the  mean  while,  he  concludes  with  warning  him 
agatusl  a  recurrence  to  certain /wewwyrfiowi  in  argument,  which 
nm  through  the  whole  of  his  writiiigt  in  this  oontroTcrsy,  and 
which  betray  him  into  continual  sopfaiatrieey  easy  to  be  detoctod. 

Dr.  Whitby,  with  great  alacrity,  resumed  the  contest,  and 
pobliBhed  *'  The  second  Part  of  a  Beply  to  Dr.  Waterbnd's 
^  Objections,  with  an  Appendix  in  detooe  of  the  first  Part  of  the 
**  Reply.**    In  this  he  reiteratea  and  enlarges  upon  the  sereral 

of/effeey  beiare  imputed  to  Wateriand,  with  respect  to 
raon  and  prnwrnality ;  vindieatea  kia  own  application 
of  the  terms,  maiute,  asfanes,  and  nMame$  /  and  lays  down  ten 
■MCa|ih3rsical  **po§itUaia,  or  propositions,  confirmed**  (as  he 
—aits)  *«  by  the  dearest  evidenoe  of  reeaon,**  to  senre 
by  which  the  sereral  poiata  in  ditpoto  ahould  be 
Had  theae  fOihtUtim  been  admitted  as  bdnbitnble  truths,  thej 
wo«ld  indeed  hare  superseded  any  further  discusBion ;  since,  in 
anhatance,  they  included  almost  every  point  for  which  Dr.  Whitby 
bad  eoatanded.  But  with  veapeet  to  any  weight  of  authority, 
er  aignment,  that  could  be  claimed  for  them,  they  were  nothing 
mote  than  the  mere  pheita  of  Dr.  Whitby  himself;  opbuona, 
already  controrerted  by  his  opponent,  and  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  eetabKth  by  satiafiictory  proo£i.  Upon  such 
gratuitmia  aaaampdcBB  almost  the  whole  reasoning  of  this  pam* 
phlet  is  founded.  It  amounted,  therefore,  to  little  more  than 
a  repetitioa  of  the  fopner  Reply ;  and  this  was  prubably  the 

that  Wateriand,  for  the  praaant,  suflered  it  to  paaa 
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unnoticed.    His  attention,  indeed,  just  at  this  period,  was  drawn 
off  in  another  direction. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
"  the  Trinity,"  had  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  in  complying 
with  any  formularies  or  confessions  of  faith  imposed  by  Protestant 
communities,  who  professed  to  be  guided  solely  by  Scripture- 
authority,  "  every  person  may  reasonably  agree  to  such  forms, 
"  whenever  he  can,  in  any  sense  at  all,  reconcile  them  with  Scrip- 
"  ture.''^  Upon  this  extraordinary  proposition  severe  animad- 
versions had  been  made  by  some  of  his  opponents.  Several  of 
his  personal  friends  had  also  expostulated  with  him,  upon  the 
danger  of  giving  such  encouragement  to  insincerity  and  pre- 
varication. In  consequence  of  these  censures,  and  probably 
from  some  secret  misgivings  in  his  own  mind,  he,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  book,  omitted  this  passage  with  some  others  of 
a  similar  tendency.  Still  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
was  his  real  opinion,  and  that  he  only  forbore  to  repeat  it  in 
consequence  of  the  obloquy  it  had  brought  upon  him.  The  ill 
effect  therefore  was  not  done  away.  Some  would  gladly  take 
advantage  of  an  authority  so  respectable,  to  allow  themselves 
still  greater  latitude  than  he  had  done,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Creeds  and  Articles  of  Faith.  Some,  who  held  all  religion  in 
contempt,  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  scoffing  at  those  who, 
while  professing  the  most  reverential  regard  for  it,  could  thus 
tamper  with  its  most  sacred  obligations.  Others,  though  coin- 
ciding with  the  author  himself  in  his  doctrinal  view,  would 
either  lament  his  want  of  consistency  and  firmness,  or  endeavour, 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  itself,  to  give  him  countenance  and 
support. 


In  no  other  point,  perhaps,  was  this  generally  excellent  and 
conscientious  man  so  vulnerable  to  others,  or  so  dissatisfied  with 
himself.  If  we  may  credit  his  own  personal  friends  and  biogra- 
phers, he  must  have  suffered  more  even  from  the  censures  of 
those  who  highly  esteemed  him,  than  from  the  keenest  sarcasms 
of  his  declared  opponents.     Many   strong   passages   occur   in 
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Wtoilon^Iilb of  Dir.Clarlw, wptafiag  ida,  'mdutaunm,  fer 
hk  dfaingwioom  and  preraricatsng  ooadnd  b  tiikiiflHiwg  Ama 
•ttbtcripdon  lo  the  ArticlMofour  Clnireli.    Wlililon  wm  of  too 

a  difpocitton  to  appcofo  of  Mok  eom- 
;  and,  hb  mdeaYourt  wore  oodakmaljr 
nd  in  corrotpoadoBoe,  by  pvblie  aad 
U  to  prcTftil  with  Dr.  CUurke  to 
ngRNndofddeoee.  The  wlyct,  tBdood» 
of  w^m  ouulfufony  betweon  ooronu 
writeiBy  both  for  and  against  Arianim*  Dr.  Sjket  laboured  to 
defend  Arian  tubtcription.  Whiirton  and  Emlyn  indignantlj 
diicloiwMwl  it  All  theae»  bowerer,  joined  in  endeoToiiring  to 
prove,  diatdioae  who  bad  eabearibed  tome  of  oar  Artidei  in  an 
jhtH-CaieimMo  aenaOy  were  no  leet  chargeable  with  preTarication 
than  they  who  had  tubacribed  other  articles  in  an  Anii'Drimia'' 


Under  these  circanistnBces>  Dr.  W.  published  his  tract, 
OBtitied,  **  Die  Case  oi  Arian  Subscription  considsted,  and  the 
**  aereral  Pleas  and  Excuses  for  it  particolarlj  examined  and  con- 
**  fated.**  He  states  the  iimuediate  occasion  of  his  writing  it,  to 
haTe  been  the  publication  of  certain  Remarics  (probably  by  some 
anoaymons  writer)  '*  against  a  elmue  contained  in  a  bill  brought 
**  koto  the  House  of  Lords,  lor  the  more  effectual  suppressing 
**  of  himfkmmi^  and  prtfammmi  /** — in  which  publication  it  had 
been  obsenred, ''  that  the  clmi9§,  being  intended  as  a  Ifs^  against 
I,  would  be  of  little  nae  or  significancy  as  to  the  end 
by  it ;  because  those  who  are  now  understood  to  be 
are  ready  to  subscribe  any  tui  of  that  kind,  containing 
*'  nothing  more  than  is  already  contained  in  the  XXXIX. 
**  Artides.**  The  Rmmmrkmr  (Dr.  W.  adds)  "  takes  notiee,  that 
**  these  gentlemen  make  no  scruple  of  sufascribiiig  to  our 
"  Church's  forms :  it  is  their  momtd  prmmfii  thai  they  may 
"  UwfuUy  do  it  in  their  mm  sense,  agreeably  to  what  they  call 
**  Scripture.  This  is  proved  £rom  their  declared  tentimenu.  not 
**  only  in  common  cooYertation^  but  in  print :  and  from  their 
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"  constant  practice  of  late  years,  since  the  year  1712;"  that  is, 
since  the  date  of  Dr.  C.''^  first  edition  of  his  Scripture- doctrine. 

Upon  this  subject  Waterland's  thoughts  had  been  long  before 
occupied ;  as  appears  from  the  Divinity  Act  which  he  ha-d  kept 
for  the  Degree  of  B.D.  in  the  year  1714,  on  the  question.  Whether 
Aria?i  subscription  was  lawful ;  and  the  great  applause  he  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion,  though  opposed  by  a  most  able  antago- 
nist, is  a  farther  testimony  that  he  had  thoroughly  considered 
and  digested  whatever  might  be  urged  on  either  side.  As 
a  reason,  however,  for  not  having  enlarged  upon  this  point  in 
his  late  "  Defence  of  the  Queries,"  he  states,  that  the  offensive 
passages  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Jirst  edition  having  been  omitted  in  the 
seco?id,  he  was  willing  to  hope  that  Dr.  C.  "  had  given,  or  was 
*'  giving  up  his  former  principles,  relating  to  subscription ;"  and 
he  "  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  now  to  attack  him  in  his 
"  weakest  hold,  after  he  had  himself  betrayed  a  suspicion,  at 
"  least,  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  it."  Some  anonymous 
writer,  however,  had  rashly  ventured  to  take  Dr.  Waterland  to 
task,  even  for  the  gentle  admonition  he  had  given  upon  this 
point,  in  his  former  work :  and  had  also  stated  his  belief,  that 
Dr.  C.'s  omission  of  these  passages  in  his  second  edition  "  was 
"  not  for  the  reason  Dr.  W.  insinuated,  viz.  that  such  subscription 
''  is  not  justifiable."  Dr.  W.  therefore  wishes  to  be  understood 
"  as  not  disputing  this  point  with  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  so  much 
"  as  with  his  disciples,  who  laid  a  greater  stress  upon  what  he 
"  had  said,  than  he  himself  now  seemed  to  do." 

This  is  one  of  our  author's  ablest  productions,  and  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage  for  the  soundness  and  importance 
of  its  general  principles,  on  a  question  deeply  affecting  moral 
integrity  as  well  as  purity  of  doctrine  ;  independently  of  the 
particular  case  to  which  it  more  immediately  relates. 

The  defence  of  Arian  subscription  "  rests  (says  Dr.  Water- 
"  land)  upon  two  suppositions : — 1 .  That  every  expression  in 
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««  our  public  Ibrat  it  wyMf  of  a  mbm  nnariilwi  with  liie 
^  §€ktm9.  St.  Thai  their  bmng  pyi/t  of  nieh  a  mbm  it 
^  enough ;  without  regard  had  to  the  more  phuB,  obrioutt  and 
w  BBtmal  signifieatioa  of  the  words  thcttucl%x*a,  or  to  the  «•- 
~  imtHm  of  thote  who  int  oomptlcU  Uic  foruit,  or  who  now 
*'  impoie  them.  If  cither  of  theto  fuppositiont^  (much  more 
**  if  both,)  prove  fiUte  or  groundlett,  their  whob  defimce  of 
**  Arim  iwlktyn/^Hm  dropt  of  conrw.**  Dr.  W.  pioeeedt» 
theftive,  to  shew,  «<  1.  That  the  tente  of  the  MiydWv  nd 
(where  eertainlv  known)  must  be  rtUgitmsfy  ob- 
eren  though  the  words  were  eapaUe  of  another 
t.  That  whatever  hai  been  pretended,  there  are 
Bzpretaont  in  the  pMie  forms,  which  arc  really  not 
^  tmpuhh  of  any  tente  consistent  with  the  Arian  kgpojkmtif 
"or 


On  the  first  proposition  he  argues,  that  as  in  the  ctte  of 
•illt  impeted  by  the  State,  to  in  the  case  of  subscripUoms  re- 
quired by  the  Okmrekt  to  firsUmd  one  sense  in  which  the  terms 
of  the  eovemmt  are  entered  into,  and  to  moan  another,  it 
nanifettly  a  violation  of  the  agreement,  and  a  direct  prevarica* 
tion ;  that  subscriptions  so  made  siefraudulmt,  because  contrary 
to  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  required  to  be  made» 
which  is,  that  pastors  may  be  sowui  in  ths  faith,  that  no  doctrines 
be  taught  but  such  as  the  Church  and  State  approve,  and  that 
diosrsify  of  opinwrns  may  be  ateiifa//— also  that  such  practices 
cannot  but  bring  tcandal  upon  religion,  and  be  attended  with 
pemieious  influence. 


Our  author  nait  considers  the  several  plm$  (siateen  in 
number)  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  new  latitudinarian  notions  of 
tohtcription ;  and  thete  are  cited  chiefly  from  Dr.  Clarke's 
Introduction  to  hit  Scripturc-doctrine»  his  Beply  to  Mr.  Nelson, 
8ykes*s  Modeti  Plea,  Bithop  Uoadly't  Potttcript,  and  one  or 
two  other  writingt  of  inferior  note.  In  sifting  these  pleat, 
Waterland  carefully  discriminates  between  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  st^pese  ArtiSet  of  Faith,  and  the  obligttion  of 
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who  subscribe  them,  to  subscribe  in  the  same  sense  which  the 
Church  intended.  Many  of  the  pleas  alleged,  go  to  the  extent 
of  denying  to  the  Church  the  right  of  affixing  any  determinate 
sense  to  Articles  of  Faith  professedly  founded  upon  Scripture  ; 
and  presume  that  the  subscriber  himself  is  to  judge  what  that 
sense  shall  be.  This,  Dr.  W.  shews,  is  subverting  the  very 
principle  on  which  the  authority  of  all  Creeds  and  Articles  of 
Faith  must  depend ;  and,  "  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves  the 
"  unlawfulness  of  imposing  any  forms,  not  the  lawfulness  of 
"  subscribing  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  imposers.^^ 
Other  pleas,  again,  do  not  rightly  distinguish  between  the  rule 
for  understanding  these  formularies,  and  the  rule  for  receiving 
them.  They  argue,  that  if  the  sense  intended  by  the  framers 
and  imposers  of  such  articles  is  not  that  in  which  our  under- 
standings concur,  we  may  receive  and  subscribe  to  them  in 
some  other  sense  which  we  ourselves  approve  :  whereas  the 
plain  and  obvious  inference  should  be,  that,  in  such  case,  we 
ought  not  to  receive  them  or  subscribe  to  them.  To  another 
plea,  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  her  6th,  8th,  20th,  and 
21st  Articles,  declares,  that  the  Creeds  are  to  be  received  and 
believed,  because  "  they  may  he  proved  hy  most  certain  warrants 
"  of  holy  Scripture  /"  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  to  be 
received  only  in  such  a  sense  as  Scripture  will  warrant; — Dr. 
"Waterland  replies,  that  the  Church  having  determined  that 
nothing  is  to  be  received  but  what  is  agreeable  to  Scripture,  for 
this  very  reason  requires  subscription  in  her  own  sense,  because 
she  judges  no  other  sense  to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture  :  and  if 
any  judge  otherwise,  let  them  not  subscribe.  But  it  was  further 
contended,  on  the  other  side,  that  unless  this  liberty  were 
allowed,  no  one  could  subscribe  the  Articles,  Creeds,  and 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  because  they  contain  things 
which,  if  taken  in  their  obvious  sense,  would  contradict  one 
another.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that,  so  far  as  relates  to  Arian 
subscription,  their  obvious  sense  is  clearly  opposite  to  the  Arian 
hypothesis  ;  and  that  the  Arians,  however  they  may  be  inclined 
to  subscribe  to  these  formularies  in  a  sense  conformable  to  their 
own  doctrine,  are  never  found,  when  they  write  or  speak  for 
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to  me  teoM  to  irreeoncikbltf  with  thib 
those  which  they  that  endaavour  to  wrait  fimn  thotr  phua  tigni* 
ication.  Again ;  il  wtt  ttreAnooalj  mahitMiiiwii  ott  tha  othar 
hand,  that  they  who  held  tha  doetriaaa  of  Prcdeitiiiatioii  and 
Qirigiaal  8in  in  the  ArmiMum  aanaa,  nada  no  tcruiilo  of  tuh- 
toribiBg  Aitielat  which,  on  thoaa  poinu,  are  OahMtHo  /  and 
that  Arimu  are  not  chargeable  with  greater  prerarkatioOy  in 
artielce  usually  thought  to  be  AtkmuuUm,  In 
to  thia  plea,  Dr.  Waterland  thewa  that  the  catca  are 
by  no  meant  parallel;  the  former  doetrinet  being  Uid  down 
only  in  gtmmrmi  termt,  without  any  9p$eific  interpretation,  and 
left,  in  aome  degree^  indefinite,  as  to  the  particular 
in  which  they  are  to  be  reoeiTed ; — whilst  the  latter  are 
carefully  and  explicitly  against  any  other  in- 
than  such   as  it  utterly   inadmissible   by  Arian 


tereral  fUat  being  dismissed,  the  tract  concludes  with  a 
detailed  exaaunation  of  Dr.  Clarke's  attempts  to  reconcile 
onr  public  fbrmnkriet  with  his  own  ezpotitiont  of  Scripture  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  demonttratet  how  entirely  his 
Uboorthadfiuled. 

To  this  tract  an  answer  was  soon  after  published  by  !^Ir. 
Syket,  entitled,  ^  The  Case  of  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
««  Artidet  ooniidered,  occationed  by  Dr.  Waterland's  Case  of 
^  Arian  Snbtcriptaon.''  The  main  object  of  thit  antwer  wat,  to 
retort  upon  Dr.  Waterland,  and  other  wiiten  on  the  tame  tide, 
the  charge  of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  in  a  private  sense  of 
their  own,  different  from  that  of  the  firamers  or  impoters  of  the 
Articles;  and  to  vindicate  the  Arian  party,  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  Waterland  had  vindicated  those  who,  in 
certain  pariicular  explications  of  doctrine,  might  differ  from 
each  other,  though  they  subscribed  to  the  tanM  gmtrni  propo- 
sitions. This  mode  of  recrimination  was  fiur  from  being  generally 
approved  by  Dr.  Clarke's  friends.     Mr.  Whiston,  Mr.  Emlyn, 
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and  afterwards  Archdeacon  Blackburn,  author  of  the  "  Confes- 
^^  sional,"  and  Dr.  Disney,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Sykes,  expressed 
much  dissatisfaction  at  an  attempt,  which  only  tended  to  in- 
culpate others,  without  acquitting  the  parties  who  had  been 
put  upon  their  defence.  Moreover,  the  whole  force  of  such 
reasoning  depended  upon  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  differences 
in  the  one  case  were  as  irreconcilable  as  those  in  the  other. 
To  give  it  due  effect,  Mr.  Sykes  should  have  shewn,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  respective  opinions  of  Bishop  Bull,  or  Drs.  Wallis, 
South,  Sherlock,  and  Bennet,  were  no  less  at  variance  with  the 
Creeds,  Articles,  and  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  than  those  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Whiston ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  on  the  points  disputed  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists, 
our  Church  had  laid  down  the  sense  in  which  those  points  should 
be  received,  with  the  same  precision  and  authoritative  injunc- 
tion, as  in  those  which  related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  an  attempt,  however,  had  been  already  anticipated  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  successfully  obviated,  in  his  "  Case  of  Arian  Sub- 
'^  scrip tion."  He  had  there  clearly  stated  what  extent  of  latitude 
the  compilers  or  imposers  of  the  Articles  had  actually  given  in 
these  respective  cases :  and  he  argued,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
terms  in  which  any  proposition  is  expressed  are  general,  com- 
prehe7isive,  or  indefinite,  in  that  same  proportion  there  is  room 
left  for  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  explication  of  the  propo- 
sition ;  but  that  where  the  particular  sense  is  given  in  plain, 
distinct,  and  specific  terms,  there  the  same  latitude  could  not 
possibly  have  been  intended.  On  this  solid  ground  of  dis- 
tinction his  objections  to  Arian  subscription  were  founded ; 
objections,  applicable  only  to  tenets  irreconcilable  with  essential 
articles  of  faith,  distinctly  propounded,  and  not  to  minor 
differences  of  opinion,  on  which  no  such  express  declarations 
had  been  made. 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Sykes  avoids,  as  much  as  possible, 
coming  into  close  quarters  with  his  antagonist.  Waterland  had 
said,  "  both  sides  may  subscribe  to  the  same  general  proposition. 
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**  tmd  both  in  the  mm#  mum,  which  Mute  rMohet  boC  to  the* 
<«jMrtfi0ifiWf  in  dispute.**  This  BIr.  8ykei  twti  m  •  otinniii  w 
of  principle,  b^  which  hit  own  caase  may  be  defended.  ^  If 
**  dMM  Biote  diftrenoe,**  be  aiks,  ^  between  two  men  who  both 
*'  acknowledge  the  THmff ,  bot  difier  tn  the  particnlar  explioa- 
'^  tion  of  it,  than  there  ii  in  two  men,  who  both  acknowledge 
''  prmMrmUUm,  but  differ  in  the  particular  e»pKeation  of  that 
'*  doctrine  f*  And  again ;  "  There  it  not  a  greater  diflEbrenoe  in 
*'  ponit  of  the  7Hiif/y,  betwixt  a  man  that  is  allowed  to  be 
*'  tiitjgdbif,  and  one  that  it  called  an  Arian,  than  there  is  in 
'<  the  point  of  jwisdWinnfiVwi,  betwixt  a  Cakmisi  and  an 
"  Jirmiman,**  But  this  was  not  the  real  question  in  debate. 
It  might  be  true,  that  there  it  no  greater  difftmneB  in  the  one 
oaae  than  in  the  other.  But  the  point  in  question  was  dds : 
Had  the  Church  in  her  Articles,  Creeds,  and  litorgy,  left  the 
in  dispute  equally  umdtdded :  and  aUowed  a  similar 
in  the  explication  of  them  ?  Had  she  not  left  those 
between  Calrinists  and  Arminians  more  open  to  an  acceptation 
of  them  m  mAm  aenae,  than  those  between  Arians  and  Trini- 
tariai  ?  Mr.  Sykea  does  not  fairly  grapple  with  the  question, 
as  thna  staled  by  Waterknd ;  and  therefore  his  general  reason- 
ing upon  this  mppo9ed  ooneeuHm,  is  fallacious.  This  error  runs 
through  his  whole  performance.  Much  of  his  reasoning  tends 
also  rather  to  shew  that  the  Church  ought  not  to  exercise  any 
authority  in  imposing  articles  of  £uth,  or  in  restricting  the 
interpretation  of  them  to  her  own  sense ;  than  to  justify  those 
persons  who  reeeive  them  in  a  different  and  contrary  sense. 
Two  questions  are  thus  blended  together,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  asunder ;  since  neither  of  them  essentially  depends  upon 
the  other.  Nor  should  it  pass  unobaenred,  that  Mr.  &  aaramea 
throughout,  that  our  Articles  were  framed  by  Cainmitft,  and 
were  nUmded  to  be  taken  excluairely  in  a  CakmMe  sense  ^— 
assumptions  which  both  Bp.  Bull  and  Dr.  Waterknd  had  stre- 
nuoosly  ouMtoufetted,  and  which  in  later  times  Imre  been  still 
OMOT  Aorooghly  examined  and  ditprored. 

Dr.  Watedand  deemed  it  ^^r^**^***  ^  ^^^7  ^  ^^  pamphlet, 
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in  a  tract  entitled,  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Sub- 
'^  scription  considered." 

After  briefly  noticing  that  Mr.  Sykes  had  "  taken  for  granted, 
"  and  reasoned  all  the  way  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  Arti- 
"  cles  of  our  Church,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Trinity,  are  general, 
"  indefinite,  undeterminate,  not  particular,  special,  or  determi- 
"  nate ;-''  and  had  also  manifested  a  disposition  to  exclude  the 
Liturgy  from  being  taken  into  consideration  with  the  Articles  ; 
he  proceeds  to  a  fuller  explanation  of  what  had  been  advanced 
in  his  former  tract.     He   exhibits,  in  contrast,  the  Scripture- 
doctrine   of  the   Trinity,   according    to    Dr.  Clarke ;    and   the 
Scripture-doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  the  Church  of 
England  in   her   public   forms  ; — two   schemes   palpably  irre- 
concilable with  each  other.     He  demonstrates,  also,  by  several 
of  the   plainest   inferences,  that   the  abettors  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
scheme  do,  in  reality,  make  God  the  Son  a  creature,  however 
they  may  verbally  disclaim  it.     They  speak  of  Him  as  finite, 
precarious  in  existence,  dependent  on  the  will  of  another ;  they 
avoid  nothing  but  the  name  of  creature,  while  they  inculcate 
the  thing.    This  strange  incongruity  between  Dr.  Clarke's  senti- 
ments and  those   of  the   Church   of  England   is  still  further 
exposed,  by  shewing  how  they  appear  when  blended  together 
in  one  profession  of  faith.     Dr.  W.  then  proceeds  to  answer, 
seriatim,  Mr.  Sykes's  objections  to  the  positions  laid  down  in 
the   '*  Case   of  Arian   Subscription;"    more  particularly  with 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  on  the  supposed   Cahinistic 
Articles.     This  part  of  the  work  is   executed  with  admirable 
spirit  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  with  sound  and  solid  judgment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  vindication  of  our 
Church  against  those  who  insist  that  her  Articles  will  admit 
of  no  other  construction,  or  were  intended  to  admit  of  no  other, 
than  such  as  favours  the  abettors  of  Calvinism.     He  abundantly 
proves  that  no  such  conclusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the 
words  of  the  Articles  themselves ;  much  less  from  an  historical 
view  of  the  intent  with  which  they  were  framed.    The  argument, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  Arian  subscription,  grounded  upon  this 
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pnlmit,  it  tlieim  to  be  utterly  natanabb,  and  the  attempt  at 
I,  reeultiiig  from  it,  erMhre  and  ftitile. 


Mr.  Sjkea,  however,  would  not  thus  lie  driven  from  the  fleld. 
He  toon  put  ibfth  a  **  Beplj  to  Dr.  WatcrUnd't  Sup|demeBt|^ 
of  which  hit  biographer.  Dr.  Ditney,  thus  speaks  :«^  The 
**  deaigB  and  aim  of  this  '  Reply*  it  to  argne  apecially,  that  the 
**  Artielee  and  phratea  oamlly  called  Trinitarian,  will  l>ear  an 
**  Arian  aenae ;  an  aasiimptiiiii  that  was  denied  by  Dr.  \\'atfr- 
**  land.  That  aciiolaatfe  terms,  used  with  much  subtilty,  may 
**  twist  and  distort  some  eipreaaions,  which  in  themselves  are 
**  oertainly  unscriptural,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  it  b  one  thing 
**  to  confound,  and  another  to  convince  the  understanding. 
**  And  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  Articles  will,  in 
**  their  usual  grammatical  meaning,  bear  an  Arian  sense." 
Aeeocdn^  lo  this  ingennoqa  cionfearion,  Mr.  Sykes  &iled  in 
loB  nunn  purpose.  The  aeeoodary  porpoae,  that  of  retorting 
the  charge  upon  his  adversary.  Dr.  Disney  seems  to  think  he 
has  fiiUy  accomplished.  More  impartial  readers,  however,  will 
probably  be  of  opinion,  that  he  has  equally  failed  in  this. 
Conaiderable  talent  and  ingenuity  are  undoubtedly  displayed 
in  both  attempts ;  but  that  he  has  in  neither  satisfiurtorily 
relnted  Waterland,  is  a  conclusion,  upon  which  it  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  unprejudiced  men  to  decide.  The 
other  point,  reapectisg  the  CaicinUtic  tendency  of  our  Articles, 
is  leas  laboured  by  Mr.  Sykes,  than  the  former ;  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  shew,  that  his  reasoning  is,  in  many  reqpecta» 
sophistical  and  disingenuous.  This  topic,  however,  haa  been, 
of  late  years,  much  more  amply  discussed ;  and  the  acoeaaon 
of  historical  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  illustration 
of  it,  haa  more  and  more  strongly  confirmed  Dr.  Waterland*s 


Waterland  pursued  this  part  of  the  controversy  no  further. 
His  time  and  attention  must,  indeed,  have  been  very  fully  occu- 
pied in  other  matters,  ffpm  the  publication  of  his  *'  Dcicooe**  in 
1719,  to  the  year  17SX,  when  his  **  Supplement  to  the  Case  qf 

rt 
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"  Arian  Subscription"  appeared;  since  besides  the  works  already- 
mentioned,  some  lesser  pieces  (hereafter  to  be  noticed)  were  the 
fruit  of  his  labours  during  this  short  period.  Nor  was  he  even 
now  allowed  a  respite.  His  first  opponent,  The  Clergyman  in 
the  Country,  again  challenged  him  to  the  combat ;  and  he  was 
not  slack  in  taking  up  the  gauntlet. 

In  the  spring  of  1 722,  this  Clergyman  (Mr.  Jackson)  published 
"  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Defence  of  his  Queries ;"  a 
volume  of  considerable  bulk,  "wherein,"  according  to  the  title- 
page,  "  is  contained  a  full  state  of  the  whole  controversy ;  and 
^^  every  particular  alleged  by  that  learned  writer  is  distinctly 
"  considered."  This  elaborate  performance  is  the  work  of  which 
notice  had  been  given  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Clarke's  "  Modest 
*'  Plea  continued ;"  and  in  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe.  Dr. 
Clarke  himself  had  no  inconsiderable  share  ^. 

In  the  preface  to  this  Reply,  the  author  censures  Dr.  Water- 
land,  for  entitling  his  Defence  of  the  Queries,  "  A  Vindication  of 
"  Christ's  Divinity,"  as  implying  that  those  who  opposed  him 
denied  that  Divinity ;  ''  whereas,"  says  Jackson,  "  the  question 


«  The  writer    of   Jackson's    Me-  "  every  scholar,  who  can  find  leisure 

moirs,  speaking  of  this  work,  says,  "  to  read  it  carefully  through,  should 

"  In  this   our   author  received  con-  "  be  convinced  by  it." — Jackson  him- 

"  siderable  assistance  from  Dr.  Clarke,  self,  however,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Water- 

**  as  he  has  acknowledged  to  me."  land,  (pp.  23,  25,)  denies  that  Dr.  C. 

He  subjoins  also  extracts  of  two  letters  was  "  called  in  to  assist  him  in  it;"  but 

from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Jackson,  in  one  of  "  owns  that  when  he  had  drawn  it 

which,  dated  June   17 19,  he  says,  "  I  "  up,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 

"  have    interleaved    W—d,   and   am  "  it  to  Dr.  Clarke's  judgment  to  cor- 

"  making  short  notes  for  you  through-  "  red,  alter,  or  add  any  thing,  as  he 

"  out.     I  believe  you  need  do  little  "  thought  fit ;  and  that  the  *  Reply,' 

"  more  than  transcribe  all  the  places  "  on  the  whole,  was  rendered  much 

**  I  have  marked,  with  the  remarks  I  "  better,  and  more  unanswerable,  for 

"  have  made  upon  them  j    and   then  "  the  corrections  and  additions  made 

"  range  them  in  some  proper  method,  "  to  it  by  Dr.  Clarke." — Taking  both 

"  under  distinct  heads,  such  as  they  accounts  together,  therefore,  it  appears 

**  will  naturally  fall  under."— In  the  probable  that  Dr.  C.  at  first  suppUed 

other  letter,  dated  April  1722,  he  says,  the    author    with    materials  for  his 

"  The  large  book  is  just  finished ;  Reply,  and  afterwards  gave  him  the 

"  and  upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  con-  benefit  of  his  suggestions   and  cor- 

"  tains  so  full  and  clear  an  answer  to  rections   for  its  improvement,  when 

"  every  thing  that  Dr.  W.  has  alleged,  finished. 
"  that  you  may  with  reason  expect 
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*<  M  not  iadcwi  at  all  coDceniiag  ik^  iM9mHf  of  Ckna,  but  con- 
^  eamiiig  M#  /wirfitWcr  fwii#r  o/^aepUMiim  of  thai  ioekim,** 
and  whether  '^  the  true  notion  of  the  Dirinity  of  God  the  Plirtiier 
**  Ahnightj  doc*  not  imply,  that  HeAU>]iiisto|ifeaietn  author- 
^  itj  and  dominion  over  all.**  He  complains  abo  of  Dr.  Wt- 
teriand*!  ^  perpetual  umri^lUmmi  uae  of  the  term  Ariams  and 
"  Armmhm,^  wiA  reftrence  to  hit  opponenU,  «*  though  diejr 
"  nerer  Maert**  (tayi  Mr.  J.)  **  any  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
**  Awni»y  He  moteorer  charges  Dr.  W.  with  "  artificially  con- 
**  eealing  firom  the  reader  throughout,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
**  ead  of  his  book,  the  true  and  indeed  theefil|f  mmierialpomi  in 
*^  qumHtm^  rii.  That  whatbtbb  he  the metaphyneal  nahare,  ememoB^ 
of  the  Sim  ;  tchatmftr  be  his  unUmiird  pa$i  du- 
trkateter  dicime  titU$,  grettkmm^  er  dt^iiy,  bn  ascribed  to 
**  AcM  m  Scripimre  /  $iiU^  there  bemg  eomfeeeedhf  in  the  mtm&rckff 
**  of  the  umirerte  but  one  authcrity,  original  in  the  Father,  derie- 
**  atme  m  the  Son  ;  therefore,  rii a  one  god  {ab$iJutely  tpeaking) 
^  the  erne  evrmumm  €hd,  ahtays  and  neeeeearily  signiJieM  Him, 
**  Ml  trAoM  ideme  the  power  or  auihoriiy  ie  supreme,  original,  and 
**  underired ;  and  on  whom  alone,  eaneeguendy,  all  honour  and 
**  worship  primarOy  or  uUimateiy  terminates^** 

It  is  not  easy  to  gire  a  compendious  riew  of  such  a  work  as 
this.  Every  one  of  the  Queries  discussed  in  the  former  work  is 
here  reexamined,  the  objections  to  them  reatatod,  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  been  drawn  up  and  defended  by  Dr.  W. 
again  reviewed,  and  vehemently  coiiteatad.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  reiterates  all  his  former  positions ;  assumes,  as  india- 
putable,  points  which  his  adversary  had  denied,  and  called  upon 
him  either  to  prove  or  to  retract ;  and  dilates  upon  argunicnU 
the  very  same  in  substance  as  those  which  had  already  been 
oontroverted. 


Thus,  on  Query  1st,  the  very  first  leiiteace  is  a  repetition  of 
what  had  been  affirmed  in  the  former  work,  that  the  tcsrts  in 
Isaiah,  and  othem,  relating  to  the  one  supreme  God,  '*  do  all  of 
'*  them  most  eipressiy  and  uniformfy  speak  of  a  persem^  and 
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"  not  of  a  BEING,  as  distinguished  from  a  person ;"  and  "  there- 
"  fore,  not  only  all  other  beings,  but  all  other  persons  whatsoever 
*^  are  expressly  excluded,  besides  the  person  there  speaking ;" — 
"  which  person  is  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all. ^^  So  again,  on 
the  2d  Query,  the  real  point  in  dispute  is  never  fairly  met,  whe- 
ther Christ  can  be  God  at  all,  unless  he  be  the  same  God  with 
the  Father ;  but  the  distinction  is  still  assumed  as  unquestionable 
between  the  Father  as  supreme  God,  and  the  Son  as  an  inferior 
God.  In  like  manner,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  "  holding  two 
''  Gods,  one  supreme,  another  inferior,"  instead  of  any  direct 
answer,  an  attempt  is  made,  as  before,  to  retaliate  upon  Dr.  W. 
the  charge  of  holding  "  two  supreme  Gods."  It  is  obvious, 
that  answers  and  replies  so  conducted  may  be  extended  ad 
infinitum,  and  no  nearer  approach  made  to  any  satisfactory 
decision. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  much  more  elaborate  and  able  performance  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it  under  the  denomination  of  the  Country 
Clergyman.  In  many  parts  it  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
a  more  powerful  pen  than  Jackson's  :  and  had  the  author  attend- 
ed to  Dr.  C.'s  advice  to  be  as  "  shorf'  as  possible,  and  to  "  do 
"  little  more  than  transcribe  the  places  Dr.  C.  had  marked, 
"  with  the  remarks  upon  them,"  it  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced considerably  greater  effect. 

Early  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Waterland  published  his 
"  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,  or  a  second  Defence 
*'  of  some  Queries  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  of  the  holy 
"  Trinity,  in  answer  to  the  Country  Clergyman's  Reply : 
"  wherein  the  learned  Doctor's  scheme  as  it  now  stands,  after 
"  the  latest  correction,  alteration,  and  explanation,  is  distinctly 
"  and  fully  considered." 

Our  author,  well  knowing  the  importance  attached  to  Jack- 
son's Reply  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  friends,  and  the  extraordinary 
pains  that  had  been;  taken  to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible. 


b 
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deemed  it  nucrMiry  to  leave  no  pertofit  unnotified  or  imrefated. 
**  Hie  book/'  be  tap, «"  wbicb  I  here  pidw  to  «nniiBe»  naj 
^  be  allowed  to  contain,  in  a  manner,  the  wbok  atrwigth  of  tbe 
*'  Arum  cauee,  tmU  or  wrH/kitdf  all  that  can  be  of  any  ibtoe 
^  either  to  eomimm  or  to  dSiOitet  a  reader.**  Amoiig  the  mrt^kM 
aeaia  reeorted  to  bj  that  party,  be  notkea,  **  their  dbflaiming 
**  the  MUM,  while  they  are  inculcating  the  thing'*  ol^joeled  to  ;— 
'*  their  wrapping  up  their  doctrine  in  general  and  etmfuM^ 
^  terms;**— their  elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  *'  proving 
^  eoch  points  as  nobody  calls  in  question,  and  then  slipping 
"  upon  the  reader,  in  their  steady  something  very  different  from 
^  them,  without  any  proof  at  all  ;** — "  their  avoiding  as  much  as 
^  possible  the  drfmmoe  part,  where  the  main  stress  lies,  and 
'*  keeping  themselves  chiefly  to  the  offmmcB ;  perpetnally 
**  otgectiDg  to  the  Caikolic  scheme,  instead  of  clearing  up  the 
^  <lt^^wlti^  which  clog  their  o%m  ;** — their  bending  their 
fiiffoe  against  our  "  eonsequenh'aJ  doctrine,  of  Mres 
**  hmmg  ame  Ood,  instead  of  directly  attacking  our  premi*e$,  that 
**  the  divime  tiiUt  and  atirilmte*  belong  equallg  to  eterg  one  ;  as 
**  to  which  the  Scripture  is  very  full  and  eTjpret^y  "  But,**  he 
adds,  **  their  masterpiece  of  subtilty  lie»  in  contriving  a  set  of 
*'  om^ytiotis  and  eguwoeal  terms,  to  put  the  main  fiudkm  into  ; 
^  such  as  may  be  capable  of  aCSii<AolMsense,orat  least  look  very  like 
**  it,  in  order  to  claim  some  countenance  from  Catholic  antiquity ; 
"  but  such  as  may  also  be  drawn  to  an  Arian  meaning,  that  so 
'*  they  may  secure  the  point  which  they  intend/*— The  remainder 
of  Dr.  Waterlaiid*s  Pre&ce  is  employed  in  "  obviating  two  objoc- 
•*  tionsof  very  different  kinds,  which  had  lately  been  made  hymen 
**  of  very  opposite  principles  ;*'  one,  by  Mr.  Whi»lon,  who,  in 
his  Reply  to  Lord  Nottingham,  seemed  to  think  it  eingular  that 
the  suffirage  of  the  AmU-Nieene  Church  should  be  cUimed  in 
fiivour  of  the  Athanakian  doctrines  ; — the  other,  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  two  letters  to  Lord  Nottingham  and  Mr.  'Whis- 
ton,  who  was  '*  for  entirely  waving  all  searches  into  antuptitg^ 
"  in  relation  to  this  controversy,  as  being  either  needleen  or 
^Jfrntlmr 
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Dr.  W.  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  Country 
Clergyman's  Reply ;  beginning  with  a  distinct  answer  to  the 
Preface ;  and  then  going  over  the  objections  to  the  Queries  in 
regular  order.  The  animadversions  on  the  "  Preface"  touch  upon 
most  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  controversy.  Among  others 
which  are  very  happily  illustrated,  is  that  of  the  alleged  supre- 
macy of  the  Father ;  which,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme,  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  the  Father  alone  is  supreme  God,  to 
the  exclusion  of  God  the  Son.  Dr.  W.  shews,  that  this  fallacy 
arises  from  making  no  distinction  between  supremacy  of  do- 
mimon,  and  supremacy  of  order,  or  o^ce.  "  Let  the  reader," 
he  says,  "  carefully  distinguish  three  things,  and  he  will  then 
**  be  able  of  himself  to  unravel  all  your  pretences,  and  to  throw 
"  off  that  studied  confusion  which  you  are  labouring  to  intro- 
"  duce  in  a  plain  thing.  1.  Supremacy  of  nature ^  or  supremacy 
"  of  perfection,  is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the 
'*  highest  excellency  possible  :  and  this  is  to  be  god.  There  is 
"  nothing  of  this  kind  but  what  is  common  to  Father  and  Son ; 
"  who  are  therefore  one  God  supreme.  And  as  supremacy  of 
*^  dominion  and  sovereignty  (properly  so  called)  over  all  creatures 
"  (as  soon  as  they  exist)  is  included  in  it,  and  consequent  upon 
''  it.  Father  and  Son  have  one  common  and  undivided  sovereignty 
"  over  all ;  the  constant  doctrine  of  antiquity.  2.  Supremacy  of 
"  order  consists  in  this ;  that  the  Father  has  his  perfections, 
"  dominion,  &c.  from  none  y  but  the  Son  from  the  Father, 
"  and  not  vice  versa.  This  kind  of  supremacy  is  of  the  Father 
"  alone  :  and  the  Son's  subordination,  thus  understood,  is  very 
"  consistent  with  his  equality  of  nature,  dominion^  perfection, 
"  and  glory,  according  to  all  antiquity.  3.  Supremacy  of  office, 
"  This,  by  mutual  agreement  and  voluntary  economy,  belongs  to 
"  the  Father :  while  the  Son,  out  of  voluntary  condescension, 
"  submits  to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator.  And 
"  the  reason  why  the  condescending  part  became  God  the  Son, 
*'  rather  than  God  the  Father,  is  because  he  is  a  Son,  and 
"  because  it  best  suits  with  the  natural  order  of  Persons,  which 
"  had  been  inverted  by  a  contrary  economy.  These  things 
"  being  fixed  and  settled,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  replying 
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**  lo  may  ihing  yoa  hftve  oflmd,  or  eta  offer,  in  tkb  eniM.'*«— 
nit  diitiiiccion  betwMn  a  f uprenaej  of  mahtre  ur  pmrfuHmmt 
nd  a  tupreinacj  of  ortl^r  and  of  o/^,  it  ever  to  be  kept  in 
Tiow.  It  solvM  many  diiBcultiet  in  our  apprehendoB  of  this 
mxtterious  and  inMTutable  tulyject.  It  makes  the  laagoago  of 
Seripture,  as  applied  to  the  aerend  penona  in  the  Godhead, 
eonmtent  and  intelligible :  and  though  it  ttill  leefet  oa  ansn- 
CMmed  aa  to  that  which  is  no  where  revealed,  the  fiMM^in  whieh 
the  Penona  thus  subsist  under  one  undividctl  substance ;  yet  it 
pi  SMI  fin  their  united  as  well  as  their  dintinctive  properties  un- 
impaired. This  was  a  point,  which  Bishop  Bull  had  particularly 
laboured  to  eatabliah,  and  had  confirmed  by  the  general  concur- 
rence of  the  Nicene  and  Ante-Nioene  Fathers. 

For  maay  other  important  points  discussed  in  this  second 
Viiidieatioii,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself; 
a  work,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  our  author's  great  intellec- 
taal  powers,  and  of  hit  extensive  and  profound  erudition, 
appears  to  have  been  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  oTerwhelming 
hk  adreraariea  by  one  decisive  effort.  Scarcely  could  it  be 
believed,  were  not  the  fact  avouched  by  his  personal  friend, 
Mr.  Seed,  that  a  production,  the  result  of  so  much  labour  and 
reiearch,  was  "  in  two  months  finished,  and  sent  to  the  preaa.** 

His  opponents,  however,  would  not  suffer  the  controvers}' 
thoa  to  tenainate.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Jackson,  under 
the  newly-assumed  title  of  PkUaleiheM  CatUahru^ensis,  put  forth 
hia  •*  Remarks  on  Dr.  Waterland's  second  Defence  of  some 
'*  Qaeriea.**  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Clarke  also  published,  anony- 
BMMialy,  a  pamphlet  with  a  aimilar  title,  **  Observations  on  Dr. 
*'  W.*s  second  Defence.**  Dr.  Clarke  was  perhaps  not  thoroughly 
■etiafied  with  his  friendV  performance  ;  nor  choae  again  to  haiard 
hk  reputation  jointly  with  him,  in  a  matter  ao  oriticaL  Yet  still, 
at  heretofore,  he  appears  to  have  thnmk  firom  openly  encountering 
Waterland,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  hb 


Jackton,  in  the  commencement  of  hit  ^  Beaiarks,**  profetaca 
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to  leave  the  rejoinder,  on  the  part  of  Waterland's  adversary,  to  be 
managed  by  the  same  able  hand  that  had  replied  to  his  first 
Defence  ;  which  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  intention  to  undertake  the  rejoinder  himself.  Jackson 
therefore  proposes  only  to  consider  briefly  the  three  questions 
under  which  Dr.  W.  "  had  reduced  and  comprised  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  the  Trinity,"  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
Defence. 


The  three  questions  were  these  : — "  1.  What  the  doctrine  to 
"  be  examined  is  ? — 2.  Whether  it  be  possible  ? — 3.  Whether  it 
"  be  true  .^"  The  first  question,  Dr.  W.  states  to  comprise  these 
particulars.  "1.  That  the  Father  is  God,  (in  the  strict  sense  of 
'^  necessarily  existing,  as  opposed  to  jorec^nows  existence,)  and  the 
"  Son  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  in  the  smne  sense  of  the 
*'  word  God.  S.  That  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  nor  the  Son 
"  the  Father,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  either  Father  or  Son :  they 
"  are  distinct,  so  that  one  is  not  the  other  ;  that  is,  as  we  now 
"  term  it,  they  are  three  distinct  Persons,  and  two  of  them 
*'  eternally  referred  up  to  one.  3.  These  three,  however,  distinct 
"  enough  to  be  three  Persons,  are  yet  united  enough  to  be  one 
''  God." 


The  question,  whether  this  doctrine  he  possible.  Dr.  W.  shews, 
must  depend  upon  whether  the  points  included  in  it  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  negative  with  sufficient  certainty.  If  they  can,  the 
doctrine  then  will  be  proved  to  be  impossible  ;  if  they  cannot, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  possible.  Some  short  and  plain  reasons 
are  added,  to  shew  that  the  negative  of  these  positions  never  has 
been,  nor  can  be,  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved. 

The  third  question,  whether  the  doctrine  be  true,  is  to  be 
resolved  by  Scripture  and  antiquity,  not  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  because  such  arguments  belong 
only  to  the  other  question,  whether  the  doctrine  be  possible  ; 
and  the  possibility  is  presupposed  in  all  our  disputes  from  Scrip- 
ture or  from  the  Fathers. 
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Tliiit  it  npi>car«,  ••  Dr.  W.  olMierve*,  that  the  coptrovcrty  of 
the  Trinity  may  be  eaaiKj  brought  to  a  •hurt  imuc.  llic  ttrviigth 
of  the  adveraariea  lie*  in  tlie  question  of  the  po$9ibUHif :  ami  if 
they  have  any  thing  oonndanble  to  urge,  it  may  be  deytfehed 
in  very  tew  words ;  erne  demcmkmtim  (if  it  can  be  feuod)  befaig 
••  good  as  an  hundrvtl.  If  none  can  be  found,  the  proofr  inm 
Scripture  and  antiquity  cannot  be  overthrown. 

The  method  here  propoacd  ii  acknowledged  by  Jackaon  to  be 
**  rational  anil  fair  ;**  and  he  seta  himBclf  to  debate  the  subject 
upon  these  grounds.  But,  instead  of  debating  it  on  these  **  fiur 
**  and  rational**  terms,  or  demonstrating  the  impotsibitity  of  the 
doctrines,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  proposed  by  WaterUnd, 
be  aibica  to  them  a  tenae  or  interpretation  of  hi$  mmi,  and  then 
to  shew  their  falsehood  and  absurdity.  Thus  Dr.  W.  in 
the  different  acceptationii  of  the  wordper$on,  had  said, 
**  A  SB^  person  is  an  imiMpeni  agemi  ;  baring  the  distinctiTe 
**  diaracters  of  I,  Thou,  He ;  and  not  divided,  or  distingaiahed 
'*  into  more  intelligent  agenta,  capable  of  the  same  characters.** 
This  was  stated  as  a ^mmtci/ definition,  including  not  only  human 
individuals,  but  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  also,  so  for  as  one 
has  any  characters  dUtiiui  from  the  others.  '*  But,**  says  Dr.  W. 
**  lo  clear  this  matter  a  little  further,  we  roust  next  distinguish 
"  peiaom  into  sereral  Idnda ;  and  first,  as  dicided  and  u/tdin'dtd. 
**  AH  penooa,  htd  As  tkree  dinne  Per$oMS^  are  divided  and 
'*  separate  from  each  other  in  nature,  substance,  and  existence. 
'*  They  do  not  mutually  include  and  imply  each  other :  there- 
'*  five  they  are  not  only  diatinct  m^fseis^  ojfmia,  or  ay/— sfti, 
**  bat  diitinct  aniaimeif  alao.  Bat  the  divine  Persona,  being 
**  uMdiMed,  and  not  baring  any  $rparaie  existence  independent 
*'  on  each  other ;  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  n>Astencas,  but 
*'  aa  mm  mAtUmes  distinguishetl  into  several  mifjpomia,  or  intelli- 
**  gent  agents.**  Notwith>taiiding  the  capfeas  distinction  here 
OMde  between  the  personality  in  the  undmdwi  anbatanre  of  the 
Chdkmtd,  and  the  diwidsi  aabaCaDoe»  aa  well  aa  personality,  of  all 
Mm  beings,  Mr.  Jackym  has  the  effrontery  to  say,  **  You  will 
**  nve  me  leave  to  understand  you  to  mean,  that  aa 
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"  is  an  acting  substance^  an  agent  in  the  singular  number,  so  three 
"  are  the  plural  number,  i.  e.  three  acting  substances,  ox^  as  you 
^*  expressly  admit,  three  agents  ;  and  that  you  really  mean  three 
/*  acting  substances  distinct,  though  not  separate  or  disunited :" 
and  having  thus  assumed  a  meaning  absolutely  disclaimed  by 
Waterland,  he  proceeds  to  reason  upon  the  impossibility  of  the 
thing,  as  involving  a  direct  contradiction. 

Again ;  Waterland,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  subordination  of 
one  Person  in  the  Godhead  to  the  other  does  not  affect  the  real 
divinity  of  that  Person,  had  said,  "  If  it  be  pleaded,  that  such 
"  subordination  is  not  consistent  with  the  unity,  though  it  might 
'^  be  with  the  equality  of  nature,  our  ideas  of  the  unity  are  too 
"  imperfect  to  be  reasoned  solidly  upon :  nor  can  any  man  prove 
"  that  every  kind  of  unity  must  be  either  too  close  to  admit  of 
"  any  subordination,  or  else  too  loose  to  make  the  Persons  one 
"  GOD.  How  shall  it  be  shewn,  that  the  distinction  may  not  be 
"  great  enough  to  answer  the  subordination,  and  yet  the  union 
"  close  enough  to  make  the  Persons  one  God  ?  Our  faculties  are 
"  not  sufficient  for  these  things."  Elsewhere  he  had  said ; 
"  When  I  apply  supreme  to  the  word  God,  I  mean,  as  I  ought 
"  to  mean,  that  the  Son  is  God  supreme,  (knowing  no  superior 
"  God,  no  divine  nature  greater,  higher,  or  more  excellent  than 
"  his  own,)  not  that  he  is  the  Supreme  Father :  who,  though 
"  superior  in  order,  is  not  therefore  of  superior  Godhead ;  for 
"  a  supremacy  of  order  is  one  thing,  a  supremacy  of  nature,  or 
''>  Godhead,  another."  Yet  Mr.  Jackson  says,  "  I  conclude  you 
"  must  mean  a  subordination  of  some  sort  of  prerogative,  dignity, 
'''precedence,  and  authority,  on  which  to  found  the  mission  and 
"  the  economy  (which  you  allow)  of  the  Son's  acting  a  ministerial 
"  part ;  being  angel  or  messenger  to  the  Father,  by  the  Father's 
"  voluntary  appointment,  and  executing  his  orders  and  commands ;" 
and  upon  this  supposed  admission  on  the  part  of  his  opponent, 
he  grounds  all  his  subsequent  observations. 

With  such  an  adversary  it  would  have  been  useless  further  to 
contend.  Dr.  Waterland  accordingly  passed  over  this  production 
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in  Asee*  until  Dr.  darko  thought  ni  to  take  the  manor  into 
bit  awn  bMKbt  by  poblkhuur  the  anonymom  **  OhmrwwdomaT 
already  maationacL 

To  tkia  latter  pamphlet  Dr.  W.  replied  in  a  short  tract, 
entitled,  ''A  Farther  Vindicmtion  of  Chrtst*i  Divinity,  1794;** 
in  the  Introduction  to  which,  he  obterrce,  that  nnce  the  pub- 
licatioB  of  hk  '*  aeoond  Defence,**  he  had  waited  to  tee  wbal 
fitrlber  attempta  maghi  be  made  by  the  Ariant ;  that  the  Ibit 
efert.  to  renew  the  conteai  appeared  under  the  title  of**  Uemarlu** 
SuL  by  one  PkilaUiKm  CamUtbriyimmg ;  but  that  having  no 
acquaintance  with  the  author  under  that  name,  and  finding  little 
in  the  pieco  but  todiouf  repeiHitm  and  studied  comfiuion,  he 
thought  himaelf  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it.  But  upon  the 
^pearance  of  theee  <'  Obtervationa,**  stated  to  be  by  the  author  of 
the  **Beply**  to  his  first  Defence,  he  oonoerred  it  to  be  incumbent 
Wfmk  Urn  i«pain  to  coom  ferward.  «  Whether  it  be  Dr.  Clarke,** 
he  adda,  *'or  whether  it  be  Mr.  Jackson,  (for  though  it  be 
^  dotibted  which,  all  agree  that  it  lies  between  them,)  they  are 
**  both  men  whom  1  moat  attend  to :  one,  as  he  is  the/irMirt/>a/in 
**  the  caoae,  the  other,  aa  he  it  Memd^  and  had  the  first  hand  in 
*■  eoaimittingmy"Qneriea**totheprem,engagingme  ever  after  in 
•♦  the  pMk  MiTioe.**  Probably,  however,  Waterhmd  wis  well 
aware,  that  Dr.  Clarke  was  in  this  instance  his  real  opponent. 

In  aninmdveiting  upon  the'*Observationa,**Dr.  W.takeanotiee, 
that  Dr.  Clarke*s  firiends  had  not  cleared  his  scheme  of  the 
charge  ef  making  two  GodM  ;  one  Kupreme,  and  another  urfmrwr  ; 
that  they  had  not  removed  the  difficulty  of  anppoamg  Ood  the 
Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  law  crmiimrm  ;  had  not  been 
able  to  defend  crttitm^wmrMp  ;  had  not  invalidated  the  proofe 
^4mim  lawiiy  being  due  to  Chriat ;  nor  aooovnied  fer  divme 
IMW,  nMilMfet,  and  Aenoart  being  ascribed  to  a  ereaterv/  nor 
given  satiifcction  as  to  Christ  being  both  CVisefar  and  ermtmn: 
nor  csUblished  Dr.  Clarke's  pretences  to  (MMc  antiquity. 
Having  thns  feikd  in  the  drfmshe,  the  writer  of  the  *'  Observa- 
**  tions**(saysDr.  W.)had  now  undertaken  the  o/mmv  part;  and. 
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unable  to  vindicate  his  own  scheme,  sought  to  retaliate  upon  his 
opponent  by  false  and  injurious  charges,  by  misrepresentations, 
or  by  invective  and  declamation. 

The  first  charge  relates  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Father.  The 
"  Observer"  accuses  Dr.  Waterland  of  asserting,  what  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers  would  have  deemed  the  highest  hlasphemy,  viz. 
that  the  Father  "  has  no  natural  and  necessary  supremacy  of 
"  authority  or  dominion  at  all ;  has  no  other  supreinacy  of  author - 
*^  ity  and  dominion,  than  what  is  founded  in  mutual  agreement 
"  and  voluntary  concert ;  but  has,  naturally  and  necessarily,  a 
''  priority  of  order  only.^^  To  this  Waterland  replies,  that  he 
had  repeatedly  and  plainly  declared,  "  that  provided  the  Son's 
"  necessary  existence  be  secured,  that  he  be  acknowledged  not 
'^  to  exist  precariously,  or  contingently,  but  necessarily,  that  his 
^^  co-eternity  and  consuhstantiality  be  maintained,  his  creative 
"  powers,  his  infinite  perfections,  his  being  no  creature,  but  one 
"  God  with  the  Father,  and  the  like  ;  that  then  the  supremacy 
"  should  be  no  matter  of  dispute  with  him.  Any  supremacy  of 
"  the  Father,"  he  adds,  "  that  is  consistent  with  these  certain, 
"  plain.  Catholic  tenets,  always  and  universally  believed  by  the 
"  Churches  of  Christ ;  I  say,  any  supreynacy  consistent  here- 
"  with,  I  hold,  assert,  and  maintain ;  any  that  is  not  consistent, 
"  I  reject,  remove,  and  detest,  with  all  the  Christian  Churches, 
"  early  and  late."  Dr.  Clarke's  notion  of  supremacy,  he  con- 
tends, is  not  consistent  with  an  equality  of  nature ;  it  makes 
God  the  Son  naturally  subject  to  the  Father,  and,  consequently, 
makes  him  a  creature,  "  a  being  that  might  never  have  existed,  and 
"  might  cease  to  exist,  if  God  so  pleased  f."     Again ;  Dr.  Clarke, 

f  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  in  his  "  His-  "  presence  of  her  Majesty,  of  Mrs. 

"  torical  Account  of  Confessions  of  "  Middleton,  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 

"  Faith,"  chap.  x.  sect.  2,  relates  a  re-  "  much  in  her   confidence,  and  the 

markable  anecdote  of  Dr.  Clarke,  con-  "  celebrated   Dr.   Courayer.      When 

cerning  his  point.  Dr.  Clarke,  he  says,  "  they  met.  Dr.  Clarke,  at  some  length, 

**  met   a  powerful  opponent  in   Dr.  "  in  very  guarded   terms,  and  with 

"  Hawarden,  a  celebrated  Clergyman  "  great  apparent  perspicuity,  exposed 

"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  "  his  system.     After  he  had  finished, 

"  the  desire  of  Queen  Carohne,  the  "  a  pause   of  some   length   ensued : 

"  consort  of  George  the  First,  a  con-  "  Dr.  Hawarden   then   said,   that  he 

*' ference  was  held  by  them,  in  the  "  had  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
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be  obtenret,  vofgrn  Um  inw«w(Mf  **  to  destroy  the  ^fmiiip :  1 
•"  etand  by  tbe  «9Mi%»  end  iMiit  apon  it,  tbet  H  ii  ceiwietent 
**  with  all  the  $upr^mae^  that  eiUier  AwifhiM^  er  CethoUc  Fathen 
*'  Uiaght/*  Thie  cherge  Dr.  W.  more  particuUrlj  tekee  petiis 
to  refute,  **  became  it  runs  in  a  manner  through  the  book.** 

AnoCber  charge  the  Obaenrer  ttatea  thua :  '« When  Dr.  W. 
'*  aaya,  that  wey  atynig  4jhd$  in  one  umdmdwi  n§h§itme€  m9 
*<  noi  tnany  Chd9,  for  thmi  tomy  rotuon^  bmamm  tkmr  mtbthmem 
^  is  mndicided,  he  might  esactlj  with  the  aame  $«h$$  and  tndk 
**  have  affirmed,  that  manj  fupreme  penona  in  one  nndirided 
**  fobatance  arc  not  many  persons ;  for  that  very  reason,  became 
'*  their  snbttanoe  is  undiWdcd.*'  To  this,  as  well  as  to  a 
timikrdiarfebythe  author  of  the  '*  Remarka,**  Dr.  W.  repliea ; 
*'  The  aaewer,  in  short,  is  this :  though  the  union  of  the  three 
(each  person  befaig  #ii6etowo»)  makes  them  one  tub- 
r,  jel  the  miie  vakm  does  noi  make  them  om  psrmm ; 
mnom  of  jmIhIbwos  is  one  thing,  and  tmOff  of  per$om 
**  is  another:  and  there  b  no  necessity  that  the  same  kind 
^  of  union  which  is  sufficient  for  one,  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
**  other  akm.  There  is  no  consequence  from  one  to  the  other, 
*'  but  upon  this  st/ppoMm^  that  ptrmm  and  aetmg  mtUkmd§  are 
'*  sfmcalmU,  and  reciprocal :  which  the  author  of  the  **  Remarks*^ 


"  tioo   to   wbai  had    been  nid  by  **  and  thro  md.  *  It  wi 

•^  Dr.Ovkst  UMft   he    beli«Tcd  he  "  which  he  had  nrrer 

**  mpflhwillti  Hfblly  the  whole  of  "  Herr 
**  hM  SJiMBi  awl  thai  the  onljr  reply 


_    to  it,  waa,     "  it  certainlr  wtm;   and  the 

a  siagk  oasitel  t   thai,  if    **  will    muUly  {wrrrivr  lU 


bs  Ihoi^  to  **  U  Or.  Clarke   annrcfsd.   Yss.  as 

bswisbsdil  •^adminsd  the  Son  md  eke  Hdy 

to  bs  d— id  cTilsMiMiiiilji  hdon  •*  Gboet  to  be  mere  rra^iifee ;  tf  he 

any  snsw  to  it  was  ipvea ;  but  **  anewinwj.  No,  be  admitted  tbMB  to 

iliiriiiil  that,  when  the  aaewer  to  it  **  be  abeololely  Gods."     lliaa  eoa- 

ahoold  he  aimi.  it  ahoald  bs  «-  fmaes   Mr. 


ciihtr  bjr  the  lariatiii  or  aim  riae  to  a  pehararina  of  Dr. 

moarllable.     To    thta  llawmden'a,  saiiUed,  an  *  Aaawsi  •» 

Dr.  Chfffce   aaacoted.  •  l>r.(1arhe  «id  Mr.  WMrtoa.  coa- 

***TfaB,'MidDr.  HawardeQ«*laak.  "  rrmmg  tbe  DhriaitT  oT  the  8oa  if 

-  can  God  the  Father  annihihrte  the  ~  God,  and  of  tbe  Holy  SpM  i  wMh 

«  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghaut  .VAnmrrr  **  a  auonBanr  Accooat  of  the  Wiim 

**  ■».  Yea  or  No/    Ilr.CUrke  mn-  *«  of  ike  three  Crrt  ^lea.** 
time  in  dcepthought. 
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had  acuteness  enough  to  see,  and  therefore  fixes  upon  me, 
unfairly,  that  very  supposition." 


In  the  next  chapter,  on  the  "  misreports  and  misrepresentations 
"  contained  in  the  Observations,"  many  similar  instances  are 
alleged  of  unfairness,  or  of  carelessness,  in  citing  Dr.  W.'s 
statements  and  opinions.  This  gives  occasion  to  our  author  to 
restate,  to  amplify,  and  to  elucidate  certain  points  of  special 
interest  and  importance.  One  striking  instance  may  be  noticed 
in  section  ix.  of  this  chapter,  respecting  subordination  of  order 
as  consistent  with  perfect  equality  of  nature ;  which,  for  clear- 
ness and  strength  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  pure  reverential 
feeling,  dignified  and  sublime  expression,  is  not,  perhaps  to  be 
exceeded.  Another  instance  occurs  in  section  xv.  where  he 
refutes  Dr.  C.  by  reference  to  his  own  "  Demonstration  of  the 
"  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  Sections  xvi.  and  xvii.  are 
also  deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  afi^ording  similar  proofs 
of  great  acuteness  and  powers  of  reasoning. 

In  the  third  chapter  there  are  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  signification  of  the  terms  supreme  and  independent,  when 
applied  to  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead;  also  on  attempts  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  a  priori;  and  on  the 
question,  whether,  according  to  Dr.  C.'s  hypothesis,  the  existence 
of  God  the  Son  be  not  precarious^ . 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  quotations  from  the  ancients. 
The  fifth  contains  a  summary  view  of  the  judgment  of  the 
ancients,  upon  the  question^  whether  God  the  Father  be  naturally 
ruler  and  governor  over  God  the  Son. 

In  the  Conclusion,  the  author  briefly  retraces  the  progress  of 
the  controversy  between  Mr.  Jackson,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  himself; 
again  notices  his  having  been  at  first  forced,  in  a  manner,  into 
public  controversy ;  and  complains  of  the  unworthy  treatment 
he  had  experienced.  Some  animadversions  are  also  made  on 
»  Sections  xiii.  xv.  xix. 
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both  Umw  ofiponcmU  hATing  concealed  their  namre ;  and  they 
are  adrUed,  for  their  own  takea,  as  well  aa  for  the  cau«c  thoj 
had  undertaken,  to  withdraw  from  the 


Here,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Waterland,  the  coptiofeiiy 
did  terminate.  Dr.  Clarke  made  no  reply  to  thia  *'  Farther 
*'  Vindioatioii.**  Mr.  Jackaon  put  forth  in  anawer  to  it,  **  Farther 
<«  Remarka  on  Dr.  Waterland*a  Farther  Vindication.  Bj  Phil- 
'*  alethea  Caatabrigienaia.  ITti.**  To  thia  feeble  pamphlet, 
Wateriand  (ibr  die  aame  reaaona  probably  that  induced  him  to 
paai  orer  the  former  *'  Remarks**  in  silence)  returned  no  answer. 

Notwithatanding  theae  continiud  calla  upon  Dr.  WaterUnd 
for  hia  ezertiona  as  a  controversialist,  he  found  an  interval  of 
leisure,  between  the  publication  of  hit  '^  Second  Vindication** 
and  hii  **  Farther  Vindicatioii,**  for  a  work  of  a  less  polemical  de- 
aciiptioo ;  though  inunadiately  connected  with  the  doctrinea  he 
had  ao  aUj  and  aneeeaafiilljr  defended.  Thia  waa  his  "  Critical 
**  Hktory  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;**  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  publiabed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1723,  and  a  second 
edition,  corrected  and  improved,  in  1788. 

The  deaign  of  this  treatise  (as  stated  by  the  author  in  the 
Introduction)  "is,  to  inquire  into  the  a^e^  auihcr^  and  riUue 
**  of  that  celebrated  oom/m$ion^  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
"^Ot  Aikmmam  Ormd/*  The  treirtMea  which  had  before 
appeared  on  this  subject,  he  obsenrea,  were  **  mostly  in  IjoHm, 
**  and  aome  of  them  fery  aearce.**  He  conceiviHl,  therefore, 
that  an  AylitA  treatiae,  bying  before  the  English  reader  all  thu 
had  "  hitherto  been  uscfuUy  obaenred  upon  the  subject,**  and 
not  only  referring  to  other  authors,  but  "  supplying,  as  fer  aa 
"  hia  materiab,  leirarey  and  opportunities  enabled  him,  what 
*'  they  hid  left  undone,**  might  be  generally  uaefiil ;  *'  and 
**  the  more  ao  at  a  time  when  the  cutwyeiay  about  the 
*'  THfiily  waa  spread  abroad  amoag  aU  ranka  and  degreea  of 
'*  men,  and  the  Alhamoiiam  Creed  become  the  subject  of 
*'  common  and  ordinary  con^ 
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The  method,  by  which  this  object  is  pursued,  is  clear  and 
simple. 

1.  First,  the  opinions  of  the  learned  moderns  concerning  this 
Creed  are  briefly  stated ;  beginning  with  Gerard  Vossius,  in 
1642,  and  ending  with  Casimirus  Oudinus,  in  1722:  and  an 
useful  table  is  subjoined,  representing,  at  one  view,  the 
diiferent  conclusions  of  these  several  writers,  as  to  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  the  time  when  it  was  composed,  and  the  date  of 
its  reception  in  the  Church.  Of  these  writers,  (32  in  number,) 
a  great  majority  date  its  composition  from  the  5th  or  6th 
century,  and  its  general  reception  in  the  Church  at  a  later  period ; 
five  ascribe  it  to  Athanasius  himself;  eight  reject  that  opinion,  and 
believe  it  to  have  been  the  production  of  some  Latin  author, 
between  the  5th  and  8th  centuries ;  eight  regard  it  as  the  work 
of  Vigilius  Tapsensis,  in  the  5th  century ;  the  rest  hold 
different  opinions  as  to  the  author  of  the  Creed,  but  with 
no  great  variation  as  to  the  date.  Dr.  Clarke  considers  the 
author  as  doubtful,  and  brings  down  the  date,  both  of  its 
composition  and  its  reception  in  the  Church,  to  a  much  later 
period  than  most  of  the  other  writers. 

Dr.  Waterland  next  examines  the  ancient  testimonies  to  this 
Creed;  discarding  as  "spurious,  ox  foreign  to  the  point,"  those 
which  have  been  pretended  from  writers  of  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  centuries,  and  beginning  with  that  of  the  Council  of  Autun, 
in  670.  From  this  period,  down  to  the  year  1439,  he  cites  a 
series  of  authorities,  (36  in  number,)  to  shew  at  what  time  it 
was  publicly  received  and  used.  Sixteen  of  these  authorities 
are  earlier  than  the  year  1000,  at  which  time  Dr.  Clarke  inclined 
to  place  its  first  admission  into  the  Church.  A  table  is  sub- 
joined also  to  this  chapter,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  ancient  commentators  ondparaphrasts  of  this  Creed  form 
the  next  subject  of  inquiry ;  beginning  with  that  of  Yenantius 
Fortunatus  in  the  year  570,  whom  Muratori  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Creed,  as  well  as  of  the  comment;  an 
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which  Wneriaodf^JMli.    Hmm  are  Tthuhla  additiottal 

M    to    th0  Mffl]^  COnpOCltMHI  ttM  fSOSpOOB  01  tUt 

ofthf»Chrkttuifiuth. 


This  U  followed  by  aa  aoooont  of  tho  Lmim  MSS.  of  tho 
Creed;  the  Cieed  itoelf  boing  gmatelly  wppoecd  to  heve  been 
erigiiiaUy  e  L&im  conpoeltkm :  end  the  focceediag  chapter  ia 
devoted  to  a  conaideratkm  of  the  ancient  v^rmoms  of  it,  (whether 
pciBted  or  manotcript.)  From  these  it  retults,  that  Ltitm 
ipta»  chiefly  in  the  Gallican  and  Roman  Piallerf,  are 
torn  the  6th  century  to  the  end  of  the  14th.  The 
ly  aa  might  be  expected,  are  of  more  recent  date.  The 
Jam  Twaion  m  the  Chrmmh  of  the  9th  century.  Of 
the  JHmcA,  there  are  none  eztanl  earlier  than  the  11th ;  bat 
there  ia  endence  to  prore,  that  ao  hr  back  aa  the  9th  century, 
thia  Oreod  waa  <*  interpreted  out  of  Latin  into  the  edjfor 
^  loagiiOy  lor  the  nae  of  the  people,  by  the  Clergy  of  France,  in 
•*  their  MrMiBatmctioiia.*'  AmgMkgm  TerwmB  m  Jonnd  o( 
the  10th  centnry.  The  Ormk  TornonB  are  late,  in  compariaon 
with  the  othert.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  earlier 
than  the  Ifth  or  13th  centuriet ;  but  it  it  pretty  evident,  that 
te  Qreed  waa  not  unlmown  to  the  Greek  Church  before  that 
tine,  atnoe  it  appeara  to  hare  been  pleaded  by  the  Latina 
againat  the  Greek  Ghorchet,  in  the  dispvtea  about  the  ptroem$iam 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  during  the  9th  century.  There  are  also 
SiJanmiamf  Jiaiiim,  Spam$k,  Irish,  IVeUM,  and  (according  to 
Fahridiia)  JjMrtm  aad  Arabic  Torsions ;  but  of  uncertain  date 
and  authority^. 


Pursuing  a  similar  ooorae,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  this 
Creed  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Churches,  our  author 


Mb  ths  im  DMS  of  W«tcriaod*t    UMOmrehof 
Hitt  of  ths  i<tliwiriBa  Qrssd,  hi  thg    -  Miaiiisr  aMons  as  to-dsjr 
fibrwy  of  MMililmi  saD^ra^  Om-    *«  ths  IHiiiiIii  Owl  is 


bridfs  (jd  sdfioB,  I7s8)  is  ihs  fol-    •«  stMidjr  in  ths jabic 


flram  ■  lillw  of  Bp.  Gtb«m%  i  which    "  it    by    hssrt. 

lofthsGvasdiDio    **  Wliii  I  nil.  Jaa.  ttst,  nsa-i. 
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inclines  to  believe,  that  it  was  received  in  France  so  early  as  the 
year  550 ;  in  Spain,  630 ;  in  Germany  and  England  towards 
the  close  of  the  8th  century ;  in  Italy  about  880  ;  in  Rome,  930. 
Among  the  Greeks,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  ever 
obtained  admission  But  Dr.  W.  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  been 
received  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  Latins,  throughout  Europe, 
though  not,  perhaps,  in  Africa  or  Asia ;  and  probably  also,  not 
without  some  alterations. 

These  inquiries  are  preparatory  only  to  the  main  object  of 
his  dissertation,  which  is  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  the  Creed  was  composed,  and 
also  the  author  of  it.  The  decision  of  these  points  depends,  1st, 
"  upon  external  testimony  from  ancient  citations,  manuscripts, 
"  comments,  versions,  and  the  like  ;"  Sndly,  upon  "  the  internal 
"  characters  of  the  Creed."  The  MSS.  now  extant  carry  us  up 
as  high  as  the  7th  century  ;  and  one  comment  upon  the  Creed  as 
far  back  as  the  year  570.  This  affords  presumptive  evidence  for 
still  greater  antiquity.  From  the  internal  evidence.  Dr.  W.  is 
confident  that  it  could  not  be  earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  Apol- 
linarian  heresy;  against  which  it  is  particularly  directed,  and 
which  first  appeared  about  the  year  360  ;  but  he  sees  reason  also 
to  think  that  it  was  not  made  till  after  St.  Austin's  writings  upon 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  were  made  public,  and  therefore  not 
before  the  year  420.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  absence  of 
expressions  specially  directed  against  the  Eutychian  errors,  he  is 
convinced  that  it  was  not  of  so  late  a  date  as  451 ;  and  since 
there  is  the  same  silence  with  respect  to  the  Nestorian  heresy, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  before  the  Ephesine  Council  in 
431.  Having  thus  brought  its  supposed  date  within  the  compass 
of  ten  years,  (viz.  between  430  and  420,)  our  author  finds  good 
reasons  further  to  conjecture,  "  that-  this  Creed  was  made  in 
"  Gaul  f^  the  GalUcan  Church  appearing  to  have  been  the  first 
that  received  it,  and  to  have  regarded  it  with  the  highest  respect 
and  estimation.  And  since  it  also  appears  that  St.  Austin  was  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  Galilean  Churches,  about  the 
year   426^  respecting   some  false  doctrines  then  spreading  in 
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G«ii  on  the  nUgect  of  the  Meamafloii,  it  may  be  vdmtd^**fha/L 
^  tiMCrood  wai,  in  all  probability,  oompo^cdtn  Ckmi,  toio  ^btm 
^'belwoeo  tlio7Mr4Maiiddiojo«r400.**  TboMCftoroTtho 
CrMd  it  tuppoted  by  Dr.  W.  to  hare  been  **  HOary  Biibop  of 
«  Ariea,  a  oelobtaled  man  of  that  timo,  and  of  obiof  ropolo  m 
"*  the  Galilean  Ctordi  ;**  being  nnde  Biihop  in  GanI  aboni  te 
year  4tO>  and  reeorded  to  hare  written  an  admirable  expoaitkm 
of  tbe  Creed.  He  was  therefore,  in  hit  time,  **  a  man  of  the 
authority  in  the  Gallican  Church,  without  whoae 
or  pririty  at  least  tuch  a  Creed  would  hardly  bare 
**  paaaed ;  and  actnaUy  was  the  author  of  tiicA  a  work  at  this, 
*'  which  must  either  be  this,  or  elie  is  lost.**  A  few  brief 
obaenrations,  for  the  removal  of  objections  to  the  hypotheda 
here  offnred,  doae  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

Onr  author  then  prooeeda  to  iUnatrate  this  Creed  by  a  selec- 
tion  of  parallel  passages  from  authors  who  lived  and  wrote  before 
400,  and  principally  from  St.  Austin.  To  this  he  subjoins  an 
entire  chapter,  containing  kis  awm  emmmmiary  upon  it;  and 
concludes  the  work  with  a  tmdieation  of  the  Church  of  England, 
both  in  reeeiring  and  retaining  it.  The  eommeniary  would  in 
itself  form  a  most  useful  tract  for  general  circulation,  llie 
dtmmaioty  clauses  are  explained  in  that  modified  acceptation, 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  intended  by  omt  CkyrcA,  and 
probably  by  the  composer  of  the  Creed.  The  main  difficulty 
in  die  eipoaitory  part  of  the  Creed,  that  of  acknowledging  each 
Person  to  be  stemo/,  o/m^A/y,  &c.  and  yet  not  tAret,  but  one, 
is  Teiy  anooessfuUy  encountered.  Every  thing  else  is  made 
clear  and  eonrincing. 


The  vindieation  has  more  especial  leiweaee  to  the 

by  Dr.  Clsrke,  in  his  <<  Scripture-DoelriBe  of  the  Trinity.** 
These  are  distinctly  answered ;  and  many  observations  are  inter- 
spersed on  the  utility  of  Creeds  in  general,  as  weQ  as  of  this  in 
particular,  for  the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine,  and  for  pre- 
venting the  people  from  being  misled  by  inaidions  or  enuneone 
teachers.    This  is  the  only  pvt  of  the  trsatiia  whioh  weiii  a 
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polemical  aspect.  The  dissertation,  in  general,  is  purely  didactic; 
having  no  immediate  reference  to  any  of  the  controversies  in 
which  the  author  was  personally  engaged ;  but  pursuing  the 
object  of  investigation  with  the  temper  and  calmness  of  an  un- 
prejudiced critic  and  historian ;  indulging  no  acrimonious  spirit; 
seeking  no  ostentatious  display  of  superiority. 

From  the  time  of  publishing  his  "  Farther  Vindication,"  in 
1724,  Dr.  Waterland  ceased  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Trinitarian  controversy,  until  the  year  1734,  when  he  published 
one  of  his  largest  and  most  valuable  productions,  entitled,  ^^  The 
"  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted,  in 
'*  reply  to  some  late  pamphlets."  The  pamphlets  he  adverts  to 
are  now  little  known.  The  chief  of  them  appears  to  have  been 
one  entitled,  "  A  sober  and  charitable  Disquisition  concerning 
'^  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;"  intended  to 
shew,  that  "  those  in  the  different  schemes  should  bear  with 
*'  each  other  in  their  different  sentiments,  and  should  not 
"  separate  communions."  The  tract,  Dr.  "W.  observes,  "  appears 
'^  to  be  written  in  a  good  manner,  and  with  a  Christian  spirit; — 
"  and  the  question  debated  in  it  is  undoubtedly  important  in 
"  every  view,  whether  with  regard  to  peace  in  this  life,  or 
^*  happiness  in  the  next.  And  (he  adds)  as  I  have  formerly 
'^  spent  some  time  and  pains  in  discussing  the  truth  of  that 
"  high  and  holy  doctrine,  from  Scripture,  reason,  and  antiquity, 
"  so  now  I  think  it  concerns  me  the  more,  to  debate,  in  like 
"  manner,  the  importance  of  it." 

This  work,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
answer  to  an  obscure,  anonymous  pamphlet,  or  even  to  any 
considerable  number  of  such  pamphlets  which  might  then  be 
in  circulation ;  but  as  a  dispassionate,  and  well-digested  treatise, 
on  a  subject  at  all  times  momentous  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  more  especially  called  for,  when  writers  of  high  name  and 
reputation  were  found  to  incline  towards  that  laxity  of  principle, 
which,  scarcely  acknowledging  the  obligation  of  contending  even 
for  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  Articles  of  Faith,  seemed 
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lo  Moowrage  m  gumnl  iBdiflmaM  to  rol%ioit«  truth.  Biihop 
BqH  had  ahreidj  eaeovitaMd  certain  works  uf  tlut  taidoiiqr, 
in  hia  "^  Jndgnaii  of  the  Oatholio  Church. **  *Uia  ooviaa  of 
aigUMiait,  hofvaffar,  lad  him  to  ooaina  hia  ohaanratioea  Mdtj 
lo  Iha  aantiiorti  of  the  Amt^-Nktm  FMm,  which  had  heaa 
BMMt  myvatly  laiwaaapted  hj  Epiacopiiii  and  others.  Dr.  W.'b 
porpose  was  BMNra  conprahenaife.  The  peraonsy  he  obsenraa, 
who  deny  the  imptrfmmM  of  the  doctrine,  are  redndhle  lo  three 
;  anch  as  dmsifsas  the  doctrine  itself ;  such  as  are  in  some 
aboat  it ;  or  anch  as  really  ai$tmi  to  it,  as  trus  doctrine. 
They  who  disMimM  the  doctrine,  will  join  othen  in  decrying 
ill  importanoe,  firom  motiTes  of  policy ;  as  a  surer,  though  slower 
■iethod  of  attaining  their  object ;  **  less  shocking,  and  more  in- 
**  simMting.**  They  who  are  only  •ceptieal  as  to  the  doctrine, 
and  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  wmmHuinty,  not  yet  satisfactorily 
pieced,  will  nsturally  contend  that  no  alieaa  ought  lo  be  laid 
wpatL  it  But  they  who  Mwes  the  inA  of  the  doctrine,  and 
yol  demur  to  iu  importw^et,  are  the  peraona  whom  this  treatiae 
is  intended  to  conrince,  or  lo  refute :  persons,  who  make  the 
imik  and  the  swyerfonce  of  the  doctrine  two  distinct  qucstionfl  ; 
with  a  design,  as  it  appears,  either  of  reconciling  parties  who 
diftr  essentially  in  their  opinions  on  the  points  in  dispute, 
or  of  bringing  them  to  a  mutual  neutraiiiy  in  maintaining 
thoae  opinions,  whatever  may  be  their 
trariety. 


There  are  certain  gmmnd  principles,  howerer,  principlea  olear 
and  indhpyfahle,  which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  aodona 
of  theae  faapediye  partiea»  and  particularly  with  the  ImC  of 
8oae  Scnptore-doetrinea  are  endently  of  greatar  import- 
than  othen,  from  the  relation  or  eoaneetion  they  bear  to 
r,  to  ipera4y,  and  lo  the  whole  eoanemy  of  Ban*a  ml' 
Henee  aone  are  called  tumkwl^^mimmmikd  s  others 
mm-Jwmittmmial.  Sone,  more  than  othen,  afled 
the  Tory  ntoii  of  Christianity ;  and  judging  finom  the  nature 
of  the  thi^,  and  from  the  analogy  of  fiuth,  it  wiU, 
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in  general,  be  easy  to  distinguish  what  doctrines  are  thus 
important,  and  what  are  not  so.  In  slighter  matters,  Christians 
are  to  bear  with  one  another,  and  not  to  hazard  the  peace  of  the 
Church  by  unnecessary  contests.  In  weightier  matters,  the  desire 
of  peace  must  give  way  to  the  higher  interests  of  truth  and 
charity,  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

Having  further  observed,  in  his  introduction,  that  the 
arguments  of  those  who  question  the  importance  of  the  Trinity 
rest  upon  three  main  suppositions,  viz.  that  the  doctrine  is  not 
clear  enough  to  be  insisted  upon  as  a  fundamental,  or  that  it  is 
merely  speculative,  and  not  so  practical  as  to  be  important,  or 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  as  of  neces- 
sity to  salvation ; — our  author  proceeds  to  a  distinct  considera- 
tion of  these  several  points,  and  in  the  course  of  the  three  first 
chapters  establishes  the  contrary  positions,  by  a  series  of  close, 
argumentative  reasoning,  and  with  a  variety  of  happy  illus- 
tration. 

First,  he  shews  that  the  doctrine  is  sufficiently  clear  to  be 
admitted  as  a  fundamental  article ; — clear,  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  it,  and  with  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  it  rests. 
Though  mysterious,  it  is  clear  as  to  its  general  purport.  "  We 
"  understand  the  general  truths  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghost ;  we  understand  the  general  nature  of  an  union 
"  and  a  distinction  ;  and  what  we  understand,  we  believe.  As 
"  to  the  minute  particulars  relating  to  the  manner,  or  modus  of 
*'  the  thing,  we  understand  them  not :  our  ideas  reach  not  to 
"  them,  but  stop  short  in  the  generals,  as  our  faith  also  does." 
The  doctrine,  thus  viewed,  is  as  clear,  even  to  common  and  un- 
lettered Christians,  as  most  other  high  and  divine  things  can  be: 
perhaps  it  is  even  clearer  to  them,  than  to  the  more  inquisitive ; 
"  because  they  are  content  to  rest  in  generals,  and  to  stop  at 
'*  what  they  understand,  without  darkening  it  afterwards  by 
"  words  without  knowledge.'**  The  doctrine  is  also  clear,  as  to 
the  proofs  on  which  it  rests,  which  are  purely  Scripture-^xooh. 
**  Scripture,  in  its  plain,  obvious,  unforced  meaning,  says  it ; 
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MM  does  Bol  gttMqr  tL    The  Aiiti-Tn&itnkm»  mf 

**  thid  it  camui  be,  and  diviBe  rcvdatiap  wmmm  m  thai  #9  tf  if.** 
TImm  prooli  camioC  be  evaded  by  any  etUblishrd  rulrt  of 
Ingvi^  or  cikkii ;  but  only  by  retorting  to  aoaM  fkikm^ 
jdyoal bypodiMie,  trraoondkblr  with  the  obviouf  and  appaieat 
■eMe  of  bol  J  writ. 


k 


The  iiat  ol^edioii  Uing  tbna  remoTed,  it  ia  next  ahewn  that 
the  doetriae  ia  aot  merely  ipiemitfiM,  or  mtHetmi^  bat  atrictly 
ftrmetiemlf  and  doaely  intenroTen  with  the  prindplca  of  the 
Cbriatiaii  life.  If  God  be  FatMer,  &m^  and  Iloiy  OAati,  there 
will  be  duties  pvoper  to  be  paid  to  each ;  ''  dutiea  ewfeapondiiBf 
'*  to  their  diatinet  efieea  and  perKmalitiet,  beaide  the  dntiea 
to  all,  eonsidered  aa  one  God.**  Worship  abo  ia  a 
duty  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  with  this  the 
of  the  TVinitj  ia  directly  oonoerDed.  If  the  doctrine 
be  Ama,  it  ia  aaerilege  and  impiety  to  lelbae  to  worship  either 
of  the  Persons ;  if  it  be  /aise,  it  is  polytheism  and  idolatry  to 
worship  any  but  the  Fatker  only.  Cr«iter»-worship  is  wholly 
with  Scripture.  Again ;  our  motite$  to  Christian 
greatly  heightened  and  strengthened  by  the  influ- 
of  this  doctrine.  The  love  of  God  the  Father  in  sending 
his  Son  to  redeem  us,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Son  in  conde- 
scending to  take  this  office  upon  him,  appear  in  a  much  stronger 
light  upon  Trmiianam,  than  upon  Amii-Triniiarian  principles. 
The  all  auftciienf y  of  the  Baiiafaeiim  or  propitiaHam  made  foti 
the  «na  of  the  world,  is  no  less  dependent  upon  this  docCriDe. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  our  reliance  upcm  the  divine  graee 
eonfeiied  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  oonoeming  iHioae 
pffeaenca  and  awisfance  we  can  form  no  satiifcitnr 
without  ascribing  to  him  those  attribatea  of  imfimity,  which 
beloiig  easentislly  to  God,  and  to  God  only.  Thus  inseparably 
ia  die  doetiiDe  of  the  Trinity  '*  interwoven  with  the  ▼airy  frame 
**  and  texture  of  the  Chriatian  reHgioa.** 

The  ranaiiiiiig  objection,  that  thia  doctrine  k  not  insisted 
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upon  in  Scripture,  as  of  necessity  to  salvation,  is  shewn  to  be 
equally  fallacious.  If  Scripture  has  clearly  revealed  this  doctrine, 
its  necessity,  or  its  importance,  follows  as  a  direct  consequence. 
If  it  be  a  true  doctrine,  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
economy  of  man's  redemption  and  salvation,  with  divine  worship, 
and  with  the  most  powerful  motives  to  faith,  love,  and  obedi- 
ence ;  "  men  need  not  be  expressly  told  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
*'  important  and  weighty,  and  worth  the  contending  for  :  let  but 
'^  Scripture  once  ascertain  its  truth,  and  every  man's  common 
"  sense  will  supply  the  rest."  The  institution  of  baptism,  how- 
ever, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  express  declaration  of  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine ;  since  "  our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  thus  recom- 
'^  mended  it  as  the  prime  and  leading  doctrine,  without  the 
"  explicit  mention  whereof  a  man  cannot  be  made  a  Christian.*'' 

Admitting,  then,  that  "  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
''  is  both  clear  and  practical,  and  sufficiently  inculcated  in 
"  Scripture  to  be  esteemed  an  article  of  high  importance,  an 
"  essential  of  Christianity,  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
"  diffusing  itself  through  the  whole  of  our  religion,  and  being, 
'^  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  it ;  it  remains  to  be 
"  inquired,"  says  our  author, "  how  we  ought  to  behave  towards 
**  those  who  openly  reject  or  impugn  it,  or  take  part  with  them 
''  that  do." 

This  point  is  argued,  in  chapter  the  fourth,  as  a  general 
question,  in  order  to  shew,  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  nature 
and  reason  of  the  thing,  "  that  communion  ought  not  to  be  held 
"  with  men  that  openly  reject  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
"  Christianity,  and  persist  in  so  doing."  Several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture are  particularly  discussed,  to  establish  this  position;  and 
s<)me  important  observations  are  made  upon  the  true  "  nature 
*'  and  notion  of  heresy,  and  what  properly  denominates  a  man 
**  an  heretic  ;"  in  answer  to  certain  loose  and  indefinite  notions 
of  Dr.  Whitby.  Our  author  understands  by  these  terms,  "  not 
"  merely  a  mistake  of  judgment,  (though  in  fundamentals,)  but 
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jndgmftmt,  mAm  liMliiBg  nd  dii. 
i^  or  ofvalj  tspportiBg  and  mtktim§  diote  thai 
«^  do  r  i»d  this,  he  ahews,  bringt  thote  who  adopt 
clearly  ondir  thai  deacripcion  of  penoof ,  whom  tha 
eq^  «•  to  MOiif,  ai  haralki.  lionaof«r»ftoai  tha 
rmmm  of  tha  thing*  this  ia  eridently  oar  doty.  Tha 
and  lOTigaaca  dna  to  God,  and  to  his  tacrad  word;  charity 
towards  tha  irdfrftdfr*  dMBaabraay  and  towards  tha  rest  of  man* 
kind ;  joatiee  to  ooiaelTaa,  and  a  prndanlial  care  and  caution 
rmpwiling  that  whioh  concerns  our  own  linoerity  and  safety ; — 
thaaa  va  conaidwratioaa,  which  render  it  hardly  poasibla  for 
na  to  hold  communion  with  such  persons,  without  becoming,  in 
partakers  in  their  offenca. 


Tha  oljactjoaa  to  this  riew  of  the  subfcct  are  refuted  in  the 
diqiter.  Tha  nacawity  of  wwitraiiom  and  /or- 
7  tha  Aai'w/iaiwsn  of  error  in  belief,  if  it  bo  not  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  a  aieiPMf  life;  the  respect  due  to  consdentioua 
tmemrUjf,  howerer  erroneous ;  the/aUMJiiy  of  human  judgmant ; 
thtpmrmeuHmg  and  domineering  spirit  implied  in  requiring  men  to 
conform  to  estahhahed  Creeds  and  Artidea  of  Faith  ;  the  proeoca- 
Hon  thus  given  to  a  reciprocation  of  censorea,  and  to  continual 
violations  of  Christian  peace  and  chanty ;  the  right  also  of  every 
one  to  be  admitted  to  Church-communion,  who  ia  ready  to 
aebiowladga  iSbrytera  aa  hia  rule  of  luth«  or  to  adait  any  Craada 
or  ConaanoBa  drawn  up  eutnely  n  the  very  ttn/n  or  8eii|iCim ; 
-ndl  theae  plausible  arguments  are  carefully  and  eandiiUy  con- 
sidered. In  answer  to  them,  our  author  maintains,  that  true 
awdaralioa  doea  not  require  ua  to  iMrbear  inaiating  ufim  the 
indk  and  tha  liaygrtfaani  of  dootiinaa  BiieiHial  to  Chrietiantiy 
itself ;— that  to  spread  and  propagate  opinions  contrary  to  thaaa* 
and  to  subvert  the  faith  of  others,  is  «ai7  in  itself,  and  may  be 


or  frkehood  is  not  rifuaabia,  vnkaa  it  ba 
>idiee  and  jM»f»a/«/y,  or  arise  from  in  vindble 
then,  it  doea  not  kasen  ihe  evil  resulting  from  comtpc  dnctrinr. 
nor  render  h  leas  incumbeni  upon  ua  to  ngdinhl  tha  tralh ;— that 
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there  is  a  manifest  difference  between  certainty  and  infallibility  ; 
since  we  may  have  such  sure  grounds  of  belief  as  to  remove 
all  doubts  from  our  mind,  although  we  pretend  not  to  an  in- 
fallible  judgment ;  and  upon  that  moral  certainty  and  conviction 
we  are  bound,  in  conscience  and  integrity,  to  frame  our  conduct, 
as  weU  as  our  opinions  ; — that  in  pursuing  this  plain  and  upright 
course,  there  is  nothing  that  savours  of  a  domineering  spirit, 
nothing  that  gives  encouragement  to  intolerance  or  persecution, 
nothing  that  can  justly  provoke  those  who  differ  from  us  to 
hostility  or  offence ; — that  to  admit  all,  whatever  their  tenets 
may  be,  to  Church-communion,  who  merely  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  sacred  writ,  and  who  will  assent  to  no  Creeds  or 
Articles  of  Faith,  but  such  as  are  drawn  up  entirely  in  Scripture- 
terms  ;  would  be  nugatory  and  ineffectual ;  since  opinions  the 
most  erroneous,  and  the  most  contradictory  to  each  other,  are 
either  believed,  or  pretended,  to  be  deduced  from  Scripture,  by 
those  who  maintain  them ;  therefore,  "  if  any  persons  are  found 
*'  to  pervert  the  sense  of  Scripture  in  any  notorious  manner,  so  as 
^'  thereby  to  undermine  the  essentials  of  faith,  their  pretending 
^'  a  high  regard  for  the  authority  of  sacred  writ,  or  for  the 
'^  letter  of  it,  is  not  reason  sufficient  for  receiving  them  as 
"  fellow-  Christians" 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  the  author  takes  "  a  summary  view  of 
*'  the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  primitive  churches"  with 
reference  to  this  subject;  deducing  from  the  most  ancient 
Creeds,  what  were  then  deemed  the  most  important  Articles 
of  Faith  ;  observing  what  doctrines  they  condemned  as  impious 
and  heretical ;  and  examining  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers 
individually  as  well  as  of  the  Church  collectively,  upon  both 
these  points.  Here  the  author  professedly  follows  Bishop  Bull, 
in  his  treatise  against  Episcopius;  contenting  himself,  as  he 
states,  "with  giving  a  summary  view  of  the  main  things, 
"  interspersing  here  and  there  a  few  slight  observations,  which 
"  may  be,  as  it  were,  supplemental  to  that  great  work."  The 
author's  own  researches  and  observations,  however,  are  not 
inconsiderable ;  and  he  moreover  vindicates  Bishop  Bull  against 
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writert  of  mofe  recent  date,  pwtieukrly  Le  Ckte  tmd 
CnOxoB,  who,  after  the  dealb  of  that  dUtinfcutihed  Prelito, 
•ought  to  ohtain  ■dmiMinn  fiir8ociiiuoum  witiiin  the  pale  of  the 
Chriftiaii  Church,  bj  argumenu  intendrU  to  prore  that  in  tfM 
pfimitm  ages  it  woold  not  have  beoi  Mcludcd. 


The  nest  chapter,  ^  ahewtng  the  hm  and  MiAMof  ( 
*'  antiquity  with  retpect  to  controTeraiet  of  fiuth,**  ii  one  of  the 
mod  important  in  the  whole  work,  and  would  form  in  iuielf  a 
detached  treatise  of  superior  excellence.  The  principles  on 
which  this  inquirj  is  grounded  are  Uid  down  with  great 
pfacMMMi;  the  aJLtiwa  of  irreTerent  disregard,  on  the  oae 
hand,  and  of  undae  cionfldiaice  on  the  other,  being  careftdlj 
aToidad.  ''  There  ia  no  occasion,**  sap  Dr.  Waterknd,  **  for 
**  magniiying  — fsynily  at  the  expense  of  Scriphtre  ;  neither  ia 
''  that  the  way  to  do  real  honour  to  either,  but  to  expose  both ; 
**  as  it  is  sacnficQg  their  reputation  to  ser%'e  the  eoda  of  noreltj 
*'  and  error.  AM^^nhf  ought  to  attend  as  an  handmsid  to 
*'  Scripture,  to  wait  upon  her  as  her  mistress,  and  to  obsenre 
"  her ;  to  keep  off  miruders  from  making  too  bold  with  her,  and 
**  to  discounge  itrmm^ert  from  misrepresenting  her.  Antiquity^ 
'*  in  this  wmmtimal  Tiew,  is  of  very  great  use.**  Its  use  is  then 
y  in  ascertaining  the  true  import  of  Scripture  wordg 
,  in  letting  us  into  the  knowledge  of  ancient  ritm  and 
aUnded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  in  giving  us  an  insight 
the  kitiorf  of  Me  ag^  in  which  the  books  of  the  New 
were  written,  and  also  in  enabling  us  with  more 
coBJdenfe  to  fix  the  asNes  of  Scripture  in  controverted  tezl^ 
by  that  WudUumal  knowledge,  which  some  of  the 
Fathers  oiay  be  supposed  to  have  received,  of  what  the 
tliwmfiliri  had  said  and  taught  to  their  disciples  and 
■occeisofi  in  the  Church.  These  coosideratioiia  senre,  at  leaat* 
as  ^«ii  nseftd  eAseft  i^on  any  —le  interpwtatMai  cf  Bciipluft 
M  afiMCing  the  mmm  doctrinea^  and  they  IM^  even  be  ex- 
tended to  establish  what  doctrines  are  really  wapssiary  and  Ims  / 
since  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  who  lived  so 
times  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Chiist  himself,  should  be 
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quainted  with  any  essential  article  of  belief  taught  by  them, 
much  less  that  they  should  wilfully  have  corrupted,  or  suffered 
others  to  corrupt,  that  which  they  had  received,  upon  such 
authority,  as  the  revealed  will  of  God. 

A  candid  examination  ensues  of  the  considerations  usually 
urged  on  the  contrary  side.  The  Scriptures,  it  has  been  said, 
are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith ;  they  are  plain  enough  in  all  necessary 
points ;  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter ;  the  sixth  Article 
of  our  Church  discountenances  any  other  interpretation  ;  and  an 
appeal  to  antiquity  is  fruitless,  because  all  parties  lay  claim 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  Scripture.  These  were  arguments  pressed 
by  Dr.  Whitby  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dissertation  de  Scrip- 
turarum  interpretatione.  Waterland  admits  these  positions, 
so  far  as  the  perfection,  fulness,  and  clearness  of  the  Scriptures 
are  concerned;  but  denies  the  infer ences  deduced  from  them. 
Scripture  is  perfect  in  itself;  but  the  more  perfect  it  is,  the 
greater  care  and  circumspection  are  reqtdsite,  to  preserve  it 
entire,  both  as  to  its  words  and  meaning.  We  do  not  resort 
to  the  Fathers y  "to  superadd  new  doctrines  to  Scripture, 
"  but  only  to  secure  the  old ;"  and  he  shrewdly  adds,  "  it  is 
"  much  to  be  suspected,  that  many  pretend  a  zeal  for  Scripture, 
"  who  mean  nothing  by  it,  but  to  have  its  fences  taken  down, 
'^  that  they  may  deal  the  more  freely  or  rudely  with  it.  They 
'^  would  exclude  the  ancients,  to  make  room  for  themselves  ;  and 
"  throw  a  kind  of  slight  upon  the  received  interpretations,  only 
*^  to  advance  their  own."*^  The  Scriptures  also  are  plain  in  all 
necessary  articles  of  faith ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  plain,  that  it 
may  not  be  obscured  and  perverted  by  those  who  endeavour  to 
evade  its  meaning  ;  and  the  judgment  of  ancient  writers  of  high 
authority  is  among  the  means  of  most  effectually  guarding 
against  such  injurious  consequences.  The  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  maxim,  that  Scripture  is  its  own  best  interpreter. 
Unquestionably,  it  is  so.  But  this  does  not  supersede  the  use  of 
ancient  authority,  of  Fathers  and  Councils,  to  diminish  the 
weight  and  influence  of  private  gainsayers,  who  would  set 
up  their  own  opinions  of  the  sense  of  Scripture  against  the 
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goMni  loinBail  of  lb0  Cbiiitini  C^nrah.  lidibar  doas  cw 
Cfanrdi  nedw  tbk  maadm  t*  Om  exehaioB  of  oU  oothorililifo 
IntorpteCitioii,  but  recognliM  the  npMaacj  and  otilttj  of 
hairing  raeoone  to  tho  Catholic  Pathort  of  tho  primitiTe  agoa, 
aa  tho  aalHl  aspoiilon  of  prtmitire  truths 


But  it  ta  fiurthor  mgod,  not  onlj  that  the  appeal  to  the  Fathon 
ia  oaokaa,  hccatiio  all  pardoa  kj  chum  to  it;  but  that  the 
Falhefa  are  incompetent  biblical  critioay  that  thej  oootradict  each 
other,  are  full  of  obMority,  full  of  errora.  Dr.  Whitbj,  to  a 
certain  extent,  had  joined  in  thii  Tituperatire  itrain :  but  the 
chief  partiaana  whom  our  author  had  here  in  riew  were  Dailld 
and  Barbeyrao ;  the  former,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  **  the 
«*  right  Use  of  the  Fathers  ;•'  the  latter,  in  the  "  pre&torj 
**  DiiOoiDie  to  his  French  TVanaktion  of  Pufendorf,  de  Jure 
^  Natnna  et  Gentium,**  and  in  his  <<  Traits  de  U  Morale  dea 
^  Ptoa  do  rEglise.**  Againat  theao  diatingniahod  writen 
w^aaanaiid  contenda  with  great  anooeaa ;  particnlanj  againat 
Barbejrac,  whose  rude  and  petulant  invectires  were  fiur  more  of- 
isoaiTO  than  the  oomparatrrely  guarded  animadvenions  of  DailU 
and  Whitby.  A  part  of  Barbeyrac's  Frendi  Pie&ce  had  been 
traBabted  into  English,  and  published  separately  under  the 
title  of  «<  The  Spint  of  F,ccleaiaaticks  in  all  ages,  17S2.**  and  it 
was  ably  aaawered  by  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  *'  The  Spirit  of  Infidelity  detected ;  By  a  Behcrer ; 
**  im,^  Waterland  conricta  Baibeyiae  of  great  nnfiumeaa 
and  miwcpreaentation ;  of  taking  many  of  his  reports  of  the 
Fadiara  at  aooond-haad;  and  of  aggravatiBg  erery  error  or 
o?eraight  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  He  shews  also,  that  thb 
prejndioed  and  oncandid  writer  continually  argues,  as  if  those 
who  entertained  a  respect  for  the  early  Fathers  regarded  them 
as  iitfiMiU,  and  ontirely  rested  their  fiuth  upon  them  as 
OJipuaitufa  of  Scripture.  In  refuting  thia  gross  aoousation. 
Dr.  W.  draws  the  line  with  great  accwaey  and  judgment 
an  implicit  reliance  upon  theae  venerable  gvides,  and 
■a  to  fhiim,  aa  the  aariiaat  and 
eT  dM  trath.    Tho  pmar  «w  of 
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the  Fathers,  in  ascertaining  any  apostolical  doctrine  or  practice, 
is  in  the  way  of  testimony y  rather  than  of  personal  authority. 
They  certify  us  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  their 
times.  Hence  arises  a  strong  presumptive  argument,  at  least, 
that  such  must  have  been  the  truth  delivered  by  the  Apostles 
themselves ;  since  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  general 
harmony  of  Scripture-interpretation  prevailing  at  a  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  apostolical  age ;  nor  can  we  con- 
ceive it  possible  that,  on  any  essential  point  of  Scripture  truth, 
errors  of  real  magnitude  or  importance  should  have  so  soon  and 
so  universally  prevailed.  In  ascribing  this  degree  of  weight  to 
their  sentiments,  whether  individually  or  collectively  declared, 
no  claims  to  infallibility  are  allowed  them,  nor  any  other 
regard  paid  to  their  statements,  than  that  which  is  due  to 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  not  placed  in  circumstances 
either  to  deceive  others,  or  to  be  deceived  themselves.  "  As 
"  to  authority"  says  Dr.  W.  '^  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  I  do 
*^  not  know  that  the  Fathers  have  any  over  us.  They  are  all 
"  dead  men.  Therefore  we  urge  not  their  authority,  but  their 
"  testimony^  their  suffrage,  their  judgment,  as  carrying  great 
''  force  of  reason  with  it ;  and  reason  we  should  all  submit  to. 
"  TaJdng  them  in  here,  as  lights  or  helps,  is  doing  what  is 
^*  reasonable,  and  using  our  own  understandings  in  the  best 
"  manner,  and  to  the  best  purposes :  it  is  judging  rightly  for 
'*  ourselves."  In  conclusion,  he  adds,  "  The  sum  of  what  I 
"  have  been  endeavouring  is,  that  Scripture  and  antiquity,  under 
^^  the  conduct  of  right  reason,  are  what  we  ought  to  abide  by, 
"  for  the  settling  points  of  doctrine.  I  have  not  put  the  case  of 
"  Scripture  and  antiquity  interfering,  or  clashing  with  each 
*'  other ;  because  it  is  a  case  which  never  will  appear  in  points 

"  of  importance,  such  as  that  is  which  we  are  now  upon If 

"  ever  they  clash,  or  appear  to  clash,  then  undoubtedly  there  is 
"  an  error  somewhere.... In  such  a  case,  a  wise  man  will  not 
"  rest  satisfied,  (if  the  thing  be  of  moment,)  till  he  finds  out,  if 
''  possible,  the  reason  of  the  diiference,  and  discovers  where  the 
t(  error  lies.  For  either  it  must  lie  on  the  Scripture-side,  (when 
*'  a  man  takes  that  for  Scripture  which  is  not  Scripture,  or  that 
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"  lor  trae  interpretatioii  whieh  it  not  tme  inti  rprrtirioe,)  or  it 
**  mnt  Ho  on  the  tradititm  »ide,  through  toine  tmrn^fmri  BUido  of 
^  dio  meie&ts,  or  loiiio  rnktake  of  tho  neieBts 
^  Then  tho  quoHiou  wdl  he,  which  of  tho  two 
**  most  likdj  to  he  true  in  that 


To  thit  chafHer  is  added  a  ahort  one,  in  conclusion  of  the 
treatite,  ahowing  tho  Arian  interpretation  of  John  i.  1,  and 
Hcbr.  i.  1,  h]r  the  author  of  tho  «  Sober  and  Chariublo  Dit- 
'*  quiiition,**  to  be  of  no  force  or  validity. 

From  the  feregoing  outline  of  thia  work,  some  notion  may  he 
fiMmed  of  ita  general  excellence  and  utility.  It«  value  it  fiur 
beyond  that  of  a  merely  polmmical  treatise ;  and  it  may  be  read 
with  ahnoat  equal  henefil  by  peraooa  conversant,  or  not,  with 

rntingi  of  that  period.  lu  princtplea 
are,  indeed,  just  as  applicable  to  many  parQr- 
of  the  prmmU  day,  as  they  were  to  Episcopius,  to 
Whitby,  to  DaiUtf,  Le  Clerc,  or  Barheyrac.  Accordingly,  thia 
of  the  very  few  of  our  author's  performances  which  haa 
been  reprinted  in  modem  times.  A  new  edition  of  it 
from  the  Cambridge  University  press,  in  the  year  1800. 
In  the  year  1815,  a  new  editioti  of  his  "  Sermons  at  the  Lady 
**  Moyer's  Lectore**  waa  printed  at  the  Clarendon  press  at 
Ozferd.  These  two  volumes,  together  with  '' Dr.  Glocester 
•*  RkDey'a  Senaona  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lectures  on  the  Divinity 
**  and  Ofieea  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,**  (also  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
18W,)  flsay  be  reowmended  to  all  Divinity  Studenu,  aa 
fenniag  tiylher  a  mwpmidium  of  all  that  is  necessary  to 
aatabKih  them  in  the  truth  of  that  fundamental  article  of  our 
hUkt  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  To  Uieae  the  <<  Critical 
**  History  of  the  Athenesian  Creed**  nay  be  considered  as  a 
valuable  supplement.  And  for  such  aa  are  deairous  of  going 
mto  the  dismaaion  of  these  subjccu,  the  **  three  Vindi- 
of  our  ^rd*s  Divinity**  will  supply  irrefragable 
almost  every  point  that  haa  hitherto  be«i 


VOL.  I. 
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SECTION  IV. 

INCIDENTAL  CONTROVERSIES  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  PRECEDING. 

J-  HAT  the  account  given,  in  the  foregoing  section,  of  Dr.  W.'s 
larger  works  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  might 
proceed  without  interruption,  no  notice  has  yet  been  taken  of 
some  of  his  minor  productions  connected  with  that  subject, 
which,  in  point  of  time,  preceded  several  of  the  treatises  already 
mentioned.  His  reputation  was,  indeed,  chiefly  established  by 
successfully  encountering  such  opponents  as  Clarke,  Whitby, 
Sykes,  and  Jackson ;  whose  united  powers  were  exerted  to  the 
utmost,  to  put  him  to  silence.  The  inferior  antagonists,  who 
occasionally  called  him  forth,  are  now  almost  unknown  by  name 
or  reputation  ;  and  are  no  otherwise  deserving  of  attention,  than 
from  the  notice  our  author  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  of  their 
endeavours  to  disseminate  opinions  which  he  had  laboured  to 
counteract.  Probably,  he  perceived  that  some  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  even  from  the  weakest  of  these  attempts,  when  the 
public  mind  had  been  already  so  much  agitated  by  persons 
eminent  in  station  and  in  learning;  and  that  even  if  they 
gained  no  very  extensive  circulation,  they  might  locally  and 
individually  produce  considerable  mischief.  His  short  intervals 
of  leisure  from  weightier  undertakings  were  therefore  not 
unfrequently  employed  in  providing  for  the  less  instructed 
some  convenient  antidotes  against  works  of  this  description. 
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Aecortliogly,  in  the  jnur  17t1,  tooD  after  he  bad  publiftb«d  bb 
Gate  uf  Ajrian  8abtcriplioii»**  our  tnthor  committf^d  to  tlie 
a  abort  tract,  conaiiliiig  onlj  of  a  fivw  pagea,  and  ontitled, 
**  An  Anawer  to  aone  Qneriaa  printed  at  Eimi,  ralirtag  to  Iba 
**  Arian  Cootroveray.**  Aa  thm«  it  no  prefirtory  intfodiielioii  to 
thia  abort  piece,  nor  any  thing  in  the  body  of  the  tract  which 
gif«a  the  alighteat  intimation  of  iti  haatorj,  aome  infiMrmation 
reipectiiig  the  ctrcumataBcea  which  probably  gare  riae  lo  it  nay 
Ml  be  imaeeeptable. 

It  it  not  undeaerving  of  noCioey  that  when  controrertiet  of 
oooaiderable  moment  hare  at  any  time  agitated  our  Eatablithed 
\,  the  impulse  has  frequently  extended  to  the  leaders  of 
who  aeparate  from  our  communion.  Thus  when  Bishop 
BoQ  waa  engaged  in  dispute  with  Dr.  Tullie,  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
other  flnhMBt  Divines,  on  the  subject  of  Jtuii/leaiiom  hff 
fmik^  aimihnr  dkaenriona  took  pboe  among  the  Separatists  of 
that  time.  In  like  manner  the  numerous  writings  occasioned 
by  Dr.  Ckrke*s  '<  Scriptoro-Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  being 
ebcolated  among  the  Diaaenteri  of  that  period,  were  debated 
between  them  with  at  leaat  equal  asperity.  The  city  of  Exeter, 
in  particular,  was  distinguished  by  busy  and  sealous  partisans  of 
ArkmUm,  who  were  encountered  by  opponenU  no  leas  lealoua 
m  maintaining  the  OatMie  faith.  Two  eminent  Disaenting 
Tenobera  in  that  pUce,  Mr.  Joaeph  Hallet  and  Mr.  James 
Pwee,  with  some  others  of  inferior  note,  gare  great  offence 
to  tbev  leapectire  eongv^^atioiia,  by  eaponaing,  firat  oofeftiyy 
and  then  openly,  the  teneta  of  ihe  Ariam$.  Iheae  teneta  aoon 
apread  so  rapidly,  as  to  gire  alarm  to  the  majority  of  the 
Dissenting  Minktera  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  created  much 
and  wneaainiiM  In  oonaaqnenoe  of  theae  diri- 
aemal  Miniatera  in  and  near  Szeter  deemed  it  expedient 
to  draw  up  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  aone  landing  Disaenting  Teachers  m  the  metropolis,  re- 
qtiearing  tbam  to  eonfer  upon  it,  and  to  give  their  advice  aa 
to  the  bett  oonae  to  be  pursued,  prefioua  to  an  a$$eim6iy  being 
held  upon  ^  anbjeA  among  theae  at  Exeter.    The  result  of 

H  a 
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these  deliberations  was,  that  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  at  Exeter, 
in  September  1718,  the  matter  was  fully  discussed  ;  and,  after 
much  debate,  "it  was  agreed  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith, 
"  every  one  in  his  own  words,  viva  voce.  Several  delivered 
"  their  confessions  entirely  in  Scripture-terms,  without  declaring 
"  their  sense  and  constructions  of  them.  Others,  and  those  the 
"  most,  freely  declared  their  sentiments  in  their  ow7i  terms. 
"  After  which  it  was  moved,  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
'•'  confessions  there  made  appeared  to  amount  to  this  article  ; — 
"  That  there  is  hut  One  living  and  true  God,  and  that  the  Father, 
<(  Word,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  that  One  God.  This,  after  much 
"  struggle,  was  put  to  the  vote  again,  and  was  carried  to  be  the 
"  collected  sense  of  a  great  majority,  and  accordingly  was 
"  entered  as  a  minute^. ''^ 

In  these  local  dissensions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Waterland  felt  any  personal  interest.  But  since  they  had 
excited  much  fermentation  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Exeter; 
and  means  had  been  used,  by  the  Arian  party,  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  publicity  to  their  proceedings ;  it  became  a 
matter  of  importance  to  counteract  the  intended  mischief. 
Dr.  Waterland,  however,  took  no  further  part  in  the  dispute, 
than  by  publishing  the  above-mentioned  tract,  called,  *'An 
"  Answer  to  some  Queries  printed  at  Exon."  The  Dissenters 
had,  indeed,  many  learned,  pious,  and  able  Divines,  well 
qualified  to  guard  their  congregations  against  these  innovators, 

*  In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  "  of  Exon  have  withdrawn  from  the 

there  is  a  large   collection   of  tracts  "  Ministry  of  Mj.  Joseph  Hallet  and 

relating  to  the  controversies  respecting  "  Mr.  James  Peirce,  being  an  Answer 

Arianism  at   Exeter.     Among   them  "  to   Mr.  Peirce's  State  of  the  Case. 

are  two,  which   contain  a  clear  and  "  Published  by  order  of  the   Com- 

succinct  account  of  what  had  passed :  "  mittee.     Lond.  17 19.     Written  by 

one  entitled,  "A  plain   and  faithful  "  Mr.  Josiah  Eveleigh."  There  is  also 

"  Narrative  of  the  Differences  among  another    work    which    throws    con- 

"  the  Dissenters  at  Exeter,  I'elating  to  siderable  Mght  upon  these   disputes 

"  the    Doctrine  of  the    ever-blessed  among  the  Dissenters,  entitled,  "  The 

"  Trinity,  so  far  as  gave  concern  to  "  Grounds  of  the  present  Differences 

"  some    London    Ministers.     Lond.  "  among  the  London  Ministers.     By 

"  1 7 19 :"  the  other,  "An  Account  of  "  John  Gumming,  M.  A.  Minister  of 

"the    Reasons   why  many   Gitizens  "  the  Scots- Ghurch  in  London.  1720." 
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ad  wbo  pnfftd  thmmhm  fritbftd  to  Ibiir  chvft.  Dr. 
EdMinid  Calany  pvticttUrljr  iliningwitlmd  Mmmlf  bj  Um 
p«blieAtM>nol'mii«soia]oDt  ▼«il«»eof''86riBOM  onnwHiHttg  Um 
«  Doetriae  o£  Um  Trinity.  prMehad  at  Silten*  Hall,  17ft  :** 
fai  die  Prefree  to  which  U  gifmi  a  penpiciiom  aoooont  of 
the  oppoMtioB  nade  to  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  unhappy 
wbkli  had  Utelj  ariMm  among  hit  brethren  with 
to  the  Arian  controreny.  It  it  a  work  of  great 
and  abilily»  at  well  at  of  candour  and  moderation ;  and 
the  author  heart  handtome  tettimony  to  the  tenricct  which  Dr. 
W.  had  rendered  hj  hk  laboart  in  so  important  a  caute^. 

The  *'  Querica**  printed  at  Exeter  (to  which  Dr.  W.  publithcd 
thit  Anewer)  were  originally  tubjoined  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
**  'Vhe  Innocent  rindicated,  or  Ariant  defeniled/*  and  formed 
an  *'  Appendix  to  it.**  Thoy  appear  verbatim  in  Dr.  W.*8  tract, 
aad  are  answered  with  penpicuity  and  breyity.    Moat  of  them 


k  Dr.Cbkmfi  work  ia  dad&nlMl    •«  tneia  kt^x  pnbfi>htd»  m^  halp  to 


KiDf;  and  he  Ttntum  to  **  pravcnt  Ha  iMing  hcfeafter  ■ud, 
kbll^M^.  that"  bow  omeh  •«  that  tha  DiMMrtara  did  oM  at  that 
w  hm  ■aMaBta  in  tbo  touthrrn    **  time  appour  agnnat  Arimuitm,  whan 


"ptnofthiahiiHnridemaTtn  other  "  it  to  much  thraataDed  nt.** 

''iftclt  dMgk  thdr  WBriaiwm  Tliara  it  raaaoo,  hcmttwr.  to  ha- 

"  dbool  itii^ooi  mattcn,  jat  aa  to  Km,  that  Dr.  Oarke't 
HMt  doctruM 


of  the  TaiNiTY.  taken  deep  root  among  tevenl  com- 

ded  the  national  mnnitiee  of   ProtaMant   Dieaentere. 

do    fwy   generally  and  that  to  thii  caoM  may  he  traced 

w  that  am  Older  it,  eome  of  the  maWMooi  aeUeoM  imo 

be  cbarjgad  with  an  wbidi  they  ww  eQbatQQenUy  dnrided* 

•Imliialiiin  to  ^ary  from  the  common  Hence,  it  leaet,  appear  to  bare  trieen 

•^Mlb.  wHbom  beii^  irrtnllf  mia-  the  aaftnl  CMi 

■enied.'*    In  hia   Pntin,  be  which  aocoeedrd  to  the 

Aeto  tbeServMOi  hf$npth-  wUcb  am  now  tor  the 

la   the  Weetof 


:fi%s:£r^rL'zs  ££ 


**  tiBM  Uwt  Dr.WBlwlMd  wae  en-    ahetlon.    The  Jriea  liaetii^-booae 
**  giged  opon  Iba  eaoM  argument  to    at  Eseler  mtabed  ita  appropriate  de- 


pmladlr^tiSiM  gatfooaoftheldadbad' 

lloyv,at8LniHrt{  iBwbichDr.    wwa  fBtgeHen.    ttbae 


ao  worthtljr  etac-    nawid  tato  other  bande  t   and   tbe 


the  sub-  UnitariaBe  of  the  praeent  day.  wbu 

jMlbta  hem  ao  andi  htkmtA  on,  etill  aboond  in  that  dtvtrict,  wtwld 

'  aa  that  bt  may  eema  ■■Iwaitad.  yet  probably  he  ahnoirt  m  rrluctaot  to 

ee,  aabecribe  to  Ih-.  ClArke't  CYccd,  ae  to 

of  that  of  Dr.  Watcrknd. 


ae  that  it  may  eeem  wbtarted,  yet  probably  he 
1  ma  ia  hope  that  thiai^Hecoaiw,  aabecribeto 
lagiter^rii  a  good  mm^bar  of  tbatof  Dr.V 
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turn  upon  points  of  metaj^hysical  subtilty,  particularly  upon  the 
assumed  position  that  there  can  be  no  real  difference  between 
an  intelligent  being  and  a  person ;  similar  to  the  objections 
before  raised  by  Clarke,  Whitby,  and  Jackson,  and  afterwards 
examined  and  refuted  in  Dr.  W.'s  "  second  Defence."  But  many 
readers  may  find  it  advantageous,  to  refer  to  the  compendious 
answers  in  this  little  tract,  which,  together  with  the  Queries, 
comprises  the  substance  of  much  larger  treatises  on  each  side  of 
the  question. 

Another  small  tract  of  a  similar  kind  was  published  by  our 
author  in  17S2,  entitled,  "  The  Scriptures  and  the  Arians  com- 
"  pared,  in  their  accounts  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son : 
'^  by  way  of  rejoinder  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Scripture  and 
"  the  Athanasians  compared,  &c."  This  pamphlet,  like  many 
others  of  that  period,  has  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  But 
Dr.  Waterland's  tract  has  reference  also  to  several  other  publica- 
tions of  a  similar  tendency.  In  the  first  part  is  laid  before  the  read- 
er "  the  plain  account  of  Scripture  in  one  column,  and  the  true 
"  account  of  what  the  modern  Avian  scheme  is  in  the  other." 
The  statement  of  the  Avian  scheme  is  drawn  from  the  writings 
of  "Whiston,  Clarke,  Sykes,  Whitby,  Emlyn,  Jackson,  Peirce, 
Morgan,  and  some  anonymous  authors.  In  a  series  of  short 
paragraphs,  each  relating  to  some  main  point  in  the  controversy, 
the  contrast  is  exhibited  in  very  striking  colours;  and  is  so 
wrought  as  to  convey  a  keen  satire  upon  the  opinions  against 
which  it  is  directed.  The  second  part  contains  short  remarks 
upon  certain  preliminary  propositions  in  the  pamphlet,  with 
strictures  upon  the  author's  frequent  misrepresentations  of  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  upon  his  attempts  to  oppose  certain 
metaphysical  subtilties  to  the  express  declai-ations  of  holy  writ. 
This  tract,  therefore,  derives  additional  importance  from  its  being, 
in  substance,  directed  against  the  whole  phalanx  of  Arians 
of  that  day;  though,  in  the  form  and  mode  of  attack,  it 
seemed  to  aim  more  particularly  at  one  inconsiderable  writer. 

At  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  publication  of  these 
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two  thort  pi0OM,  Dr.  W.  had  Bmb  mtg^fdd  in  a  priTate  oor- 
witk  a  peFMm  of  tho  namo  of  Stwnitoa  on  tlio 
of  the  THniqr;  tho  ooommh  of  which  correapondonoe 
appears  to  hare  been  m»  foUowa. 


Mr.  Staunton  pnbliihed,  anonjrmooalj,  in  the  year  1719»  a 
tmel  ontided,  <«  TIm  aineere  Thooghta  of  a  prirato  Chriataan, 
Mtoaehing  the  Faith  of  oar  Lord  Jerai  Chriat,  and  the  Doctrine 
**  of  the  Apoatles,  humbly  offered  in  abatement  of  the  Socinian 
^  and  Trinitarian  ControTertica."  The  title-page  bean  the 
^  ''  An  Christianiu  ero  ?  An  Chriatioola  r* — pretty  clearly 
the  author's  opinion,  that  dMie  worMp  is  not  due  to 
Ghriat.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  main  purpose  of  the  tract ;  in 
which  the  author  laboors  to  prove,  that  the  titles.  Son  of  God, 
tfie  Word,  Ac  are  not  expieasive  of  his  Diemiiy^  and  that  there 
an  no  anfieient  eridenoea  in  Scripture  of  his  being  the  proper 
objoel  of  worship. 

In  the  3rear  17S1,  this  same  author  published  another  tract, 
entitled,  *'  A  Packet  of  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland,  being  a  Pro- 
**  poaal  of  a  fourth  Scheme,  supported  by  Scripture  and  Demon- 
**  atration.  Also  a  modest  Inquir}*  touching  the  Doctrine  of 
**  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  manner  of  our  bleaaed  Saviour's 
**  Divinity,  as  they  are  held  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the 
**  Church  of  England.'*  In  a  long  Prefi^e  to  this  publication, 
Mr.  S.  repreaanta  himself  to  have  been  very  desirous  of  having 
Ins  doobta  and  scruples,  respecting  what  are  called  orthodox 
opiniona  of  the  Trinity,  removed ;  and  statea  that  he  had  pub- 
fiahed  hia  thoughts  with  that  view  :  and  he  adds,  that  hearing  of 
Dr.  W.'a  *•  Defence  of  his  Qaeries,"  and  his  «  Sermons"  at 
Lady  Mojer*s  Lecture  **  on  our  Lord's  Divinity,"  ho  fully 
expected  conviction;  but  being  disappointed,  he  resolved  to 
nnbosom  himself  to  Dr.  W.  upon  the  subject  He  then  com- 
tnced  a  cocreapoadence  with  Dr.  W.,  and  this  pamphlet  oon- 
taina  the  padrat  of  letters  sent  by  Asm  to  Dr.  W.  but  md  those 
which  Dr.  W.  sent  in  return.    The  remainder  of  the  tract  con* 
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sists  of  a  delineation  of  the  author's  peculiar  notions,  differing, 
as  he  conceived,  from  most  other  systems. 

In  the  following  year,  1722,  Mr.  Staunton  brought  out  an- 
other tract,  entitled,  "  Reason  and  Revelation  stated,  &c.  by  the 
"  same  hand  that  wrote  the  Packet  of  Letters  to  Dr.  Waterland. 
"  To  which  is  added,  a  true  Copy  of  Dr.  Waterland's  several 
"  Letters  by  him  sent  in  Answer  to  the  Packet  of  Letters  wrote 
'^  to  him  by  W.  S.  and  the  printing  whereof  was  at  first  for- 
"  bidden  by  the  Doctor,  who  now  consents  to  the  publication  of 
"  them."  This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  levelled  at  Dr.  Young, 
Dean  of  Sarum,  animadverting  on  two  sermons  of  his,  entitled, 
"  The  Wisdom  of  believing  ;"  and  has  but  little  bearing  on  the 
points  in  dispute  between  himself  and  Dr.  Waterland. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  these  publications  what  was 
Mr.  Staunton's  profession,  education,  or  habits  of  life.  In  his 
first  letter  to  Dr.  W.  he  says  modestly  of  himself,  "  As  to 
"  learning,  I  am  a  mere  schoolboy,  and  a  dull  one  too  I  was  in 
"  1673,  and  am  now  in  the  63d  year  of  my  age.  I  was  bred  to 
"  the  desk,  and  about  six  years  ago  quitted  my  employment  for 
"  want  of  breath  to  follow  it :  but  since,  in  my  country  retire- 
"  ment,  not  willing  to  be  idle,  I  spend  some  few  hours,  now  and 
"  then,  in  studying  the  Scriptures."  He  adds,  "  You  see  what 
"  authors  I  converse  with ;  neither  Arians,  nor  Socinians,  nor 
*^  any  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  :  however  it  comes 
"  to  pass  that  in  this  point  I  do  now  dissent  from  it,  I  can  at 
"  present  only  impute  it  to  the  voice  of  God,  both  of  reason 
*'  and  of  Scripture,  in  answer  to  my  daily  prayers  that  God 
"  would  be  pleased  to  teach  me  what  He  is,  and  to  give  me  a 
"  right  judgment  therein :  which  if  it  be  not  yet  obtained,  may 
"  now  be  set  right  by  your  kind  assistance." 

These,  with  other  expressions  of  humility  and  of  personal 
respect  towards  Dr.  W.,  probably  induced  this  learned  divine  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  otherwise  of  very  unpromising  aspect. 
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tad  hardly  worthy  of  hit  Uhoiir.  For  it  it  orident  that  Mr. 
8.  wat  BoC  ooly  a  man  of  moan  literary  attainmmita,  hot  that 
Ano  wat  a  tort  of  ohhquity  in  hit  ondcnlaBdiagt  whioh  loCally 
^QfqniJifiixl  \\\f^  fof  nninTcllinK  the  difficoltiot  and  U6iplfliili<it 
ha  had  himtelf  raited  upon  the  tohject.  Uit  cipotition  of  hit 
own  thoory  it  oonfutod^  and  tcaroely  intclligihle.  Dr.  Wator- 
land  wall  ohaenrat,  that  «  it  teenu  to  be  Soemiam  in  the  main, 
**  only  taking  in  the  prc-cxi»tcncc  of  Chritt't  homan  tool, 
**  inclnding  firoin  wonhip,  and  interpreting  tome  teztt  in  the 
««  StiMam  way,  and  not  after 


Anynolioe  of  tuch  an  author,  whote  name  and  writingt  never 
dflited  any  general  intcrett,  would  be  superfluout,  were  it  not 
lor  the  oecation  it  affords  of  noticing  an  amiable  feature  in  Dr. 
Waterland*t  character.  His  readiness  to  gire  tatisfiurtion  to  lo 
Tery  inferior  a  disputant,  in  whom  he  thought  there  were 
indications  of  an  honest  love  of  truth ;  his  civility  and  forbear- 
ance towards  him  in  the  ooorte  of  the  correspondence ;  and  the 
franknett  and  good-humour  with  which  he  dedinea 
the  oontetty  when  it  became  utterly  hopeless  as  to  any 
good  eftct ;  may  go  fiur  to  redeem  his  character  firom  the  charge 
of  asperi^  and  morotenett,  with  which  some  of  his  opponents 
have  reproached  him. 

Another  short  treatise  of  Dr.  Waterland*s  is  so  &r  connected 
with  these  controversies,  that  it  may  mott  conveniently  be  con- 
aidered  in  this  part  of  our  inquiry.  It  wat  published  a  short 
tine  befere  hit  greater  work  on  the  **  Importance  of  the  Trinity,** 
at  an  **  Appendix**  to  Mr.  Law*s  ''  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of 
^  Space  and  lime  ;**  and  u  entitkd,  **  A  Dittertation  upon  the 
^  Argvment  ^priori  for  proving  the  Existence  of  a  First  Cause: 
''ma  Letter  to  Mr.  Law.** 


The  ditcottion  of  thit  qaettion  arote  out  of  some 
Dr.  CUrke*t «"  DemoQttratioii  of  the  Being  and  Attributetof  God;** 
a  work,  pnblithed  tone  years  befece  hit  "*  ScripCore-Doctriae  o£ 
"  the  Trinity.**      Df.  CUrkc*s  purpose  wat,  to  demonstrate  by 
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arguments  a  priori,  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
"  There  are  but  two  ways,"  he  observes^,  "  by  which  the  bein^, 
"  and  all  or  any  of  the  attributes  of  God,  can  possibly  be  proved : 
''  the  one  a  priori,  the  other  a  posteriori.  The  proof  a  posteriori 
"  is  level  to  all  men's  capacities :  because  there  is  an  endless 
"  gradation  of  wise  and  useful  phenomena  of  nature,  from  the 
*^  most  obvious  to  the  most  abstruse  /  which  afford  (at  least  a 
"  moral  and  reasonable)  proof  of  the  being  of  God,  to  the  seve- 
*^  ral  capacities  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  who  have  any  probity  of 
"  mind.  And  this  is  what  (I  suppose)  God  expects  (as  a  moral 
*^  governor)  that  moral  agents  should  be  determined  by.  The 
"  proof  a  priori  is  (I  fully  believe)  strictly  demonstrative  ;  but 
"  (like  numberless  mathe7natical  demonstrations)  capable  of  being 
"  understood  by  only  2ifew  attentive  minds  ;  because  it  is  oiuse, 
"  only  against  learned  and  metaphysical  difficulties.  And  there- 
**  fore  it  must  never  be  expected,  that  this  should  be  made 
"  obvious  to  the  generality  of  men,  any  more  than  astronomy  or 
^'  mathematics  can  be." 

Dr.  Clarke  undertakes  to  prove,  not  only  the  attributes,  but  the 
existence  of  the  Deity,  by  demonstrating  what  he  calls  the  ante- 
cedent necessity  of  his  being.  He  assumes  it  as  a  general  axiom, 
that  "  of  every  thing  that  is,  there  is  a  reason  which  now  does, 
"  or  once  or  always  did,  determine  the  existence  rather  than  the 
"  non-existence  of  that  thing  :"  and  that  "  when  once  a  thing  is 
"  known,  by  reasoning  a  posteriori,  to  be  certain,  it  unavoidably 
"  follows  that  there  is  in  nature  a  reason  a  priori  (whether  we 
"  can  discover  it  or  not,)  of  the  existence  of  that  which  we  know 
"  cannot  but  exist.  Since  therefore,  in  that  which  derives  not 
"  its  being  from  any  other  thing,  the  ground  or  reason  why  it 
**  exists,  rather  than  not  exists,  must  be  i7i  the  thing  itself ;  and 
*'  it  is  a  plain  contradiction  to  suppose  its  own  icill,  by  way  of 
"  efficient  cause,  to  be  the  reason  of  its  existence,  it  remains  that 
"  absolute  necessity  (the  same  necessity  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
"  unalterable  proportion  between  two  and  four)  be,  by  way  of 

*  Answer  to  the  6th  Letter,  added  to  the  6th  and  subsequent  editions  of 
the  **  Demonstration."  pp.  31,  32. 
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**  /ormai  cfkuae,  the  iprmmd  oi  thtAmdmmM.  Andtlik 

**  it  indcctl  ami^fctJmi,  though  not  in  tm^,  3r€t  in  the  ^rder  rf 

'*  tmhtr9,  to  the  ^wiUemet  of  the  h^ing  ited£** 


Upon  thie  fO|ipoMd  axiom  Dr.  C.  fmmet  his 
and  hit  chain  of  argument  runs  thus  :  SomHking  must  Aort  mh 
iaUdfinm  ali  Mmrmii^  :  otherwise  erery  thing  that  now  eikli 
ouiat  hare  heen  originally  produced  out  of  nothing,  ahaolutely, 
and  toitkomi  eau$e  /  which  is  a  pUin  contradiction  in  terms. 
That  which  hat  existed  from  eternity  must  also  be  #oiii#  ena  mm- 
€ktmpmh!9  mni  mdipmdfmi  h§m§f  from  which  all  other  beings  in 
the  uniTefie  hare  reoeiTed  their  original ;  else  there  has  been  an 
infinite  ipoocissinti  of  diangeahle  and  dependent  beings  produced 
fron  another  in  an  endless  progression,  without  any  original 
le  at  all ;  which  is  plainly  impossible,  and  contradictory  in 
MorcoTer,  the  Being  thai  has  thus  existed  from  all 
%  without  any  external  cause  of  its  existence,  must  be  MJ^ 
r.  that  is,  fMottMrily  exUHng,  Now  to  be  seif-eMitimUf  ia,' 
not  to  heproducedby  iiseif;  since  that  would  be  an  express  am- 
Iradlction.  It  isalso  iomi^^  on  oAso^^MtoiMcattdy  orij^ig^^ 
tke  naimrt  oftU  tkmg  U9df:  and  this  necessity  most  be  antootcfarf, 
not  in  time,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  our  ideas,  to  our  ntppeti 
Horn  of  its  being.  For,  when  we  endcarour  to  suppose,  that  there 
it  no  being  in  the  universe  that  exists  necessarily,  we  always  find 
in  our  minds  some  ideas  of  mjkmiy  and  eiermly  ;  and  to  suppose 
that  there  is  no  being  to  which  these  attributes  or  modes  of  exist- 
ence are  necessarily  inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  rery  temw. 
Forther ;  thb  utf-mitmg  Being  must  be  eiemal.  The  Being, 
which  has  no  other  cause  of  its  existence,  but  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  iu  own  nature,  must  of  necessity  have  existedfrom  ererlast- 
ing,  without  beginning  ;  and  must  of  necessity  exist  to  everlast- 
ing, without  end.  For  the  same  renwn,  this  Being  must  be 
jbilfiMlf^  snd  sam^nrvsentf  *  these  idensbeinsfinseDarabi^oonnectod 
with  say  sfflrfsnei.  Moreover,  this  Being  must  also  of  necessity  be 
bol  om.  Absolntely  nstmiwy  existence  admiu  of  no 
in  «nyAifNlerAyrw,  and  cannot  be  the  p'wiim/ of  the 
of  a  wmnhwr  of  beingi,  however  issnTer  and  nfrmmg.  To 
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two  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves,  necessarily,  and 
independent  of  each  other,  implies  this  contradiction,  that  they  may 
either  of  them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone  ;  so  that  it  will  be  no 
contradiction  to  imagine  the  other  not  to  exist ;  and  consequently, 
neither  of  them  will  be  necessarily-existing.  Whatsoever  there- 
fore exists  necessarily,  is  the  one  simple  essence  of  the  self-exist- 
ing Being ;  and  whatsoever  differs  from  that,  is  not  necessarily 
existing.  The  other  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  deduced  in  like 
manner  from  these  principles. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
acknowledged  ability  and  good  intention  manifested  in  the  work 
itself,  this  attempt  was  far  from  being  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  Its  main  principle  was,  by  many,  deemed  question- 
able, if  not  fallacious  ;  and  some  of  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it,  not  only  doubtful,  but  of  dangerous  tendency.  The  more 
cautious  and  considerate  inquirers  after  truth  judged  it  expedient 
rather  to  rely  upon  the  well- established  proofs  of  the  Divine 
being  from  arguments  a  posteriori, — those  which  resulted  from 
the  actual  phenomena  of  the  universe, — than  to  rest  so  great 
and  fundamental  a  truth,  the  very  ground  of  all  moral  and 
religious  conduct,  upon  abstract  metaphysical  speculations, 
above  the  reach,  perhaps,  of  any  finite  understandings,  and 
confessedly  not  adapted  to  general  apprehension.  Even  among 
those  who  were  favourable  to  the  general  design  of  the  work, 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  solidity  of  certain 
parts  of  it,  on  which  doctrines  of  such  importance  were  made 
to  depend. 

Doubts  of  this  kind  were  advanced  with  great  modesty,  and 
with  much  personal  respect  towards  Dr.  Clarke,  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent,  "  a  gentleman  in  Gloucestershire,"  in  a 
series  of  five  Letters  written  privately  to  the  author,  and  which, 
together  with  Dr.  Clarke's  answers,  were  subjoined  to  the  fourth 
and  subsequent  editions  of  the  work.  They  relate  to  some 
arguments  in  Dr.  C.'s  "  Demonstration,"  to  prove  the  infinity, 
omnipresence,  and  unity  of  the  Deity.     The  discussion,  which 
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OD  rtrj  anieably  on  both  mdm,  ltd  to  the  conn- 
of  toma  otbor  BMtapbjnotl  diflflnhitty  amwrwif 
^|MK»,  and  nit\mmrp  mithm§  /  bat  it  teeutf  to  luiTe 
witliout  produdng  eonTioCioii,  or  chtnge  of 
on  either  tide***. 


To  thcM  Lettm  and  Antwera  wore  added,  in  the  9iMik 
of  the  ^  Denonftmion,*'  Dr.  Chvke't  Anawen  to  two 
Lettoriy  firom  difierani  corraapcNidenta ;  one  ufguig  nearljr 
the  lanw  objadioiia  as  the  fetegoing;  the  other  shewing  the 
argument  d  priori  to  be  inapplicable  to  such  a  subject.  The 
Lattara  thenaelTet  are  not  inserted;  but  the  obfectiont  oon- 
in  them  appear  to  be  fully  and  fairly  itited  in  the 


Clarke's  Answer  to  the  sssswl^  of  these  Letters  gave 
to  Mr.  Gretton's  larger  nd  mote  elaborate  treatise, 
in  17S6,  and  entitled,  **  A  Renew  of  the  Argument 
**  d  priori,  in  relation  to  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  :  in 
**  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  a  seventh  Letter  concerning 
'<  that  Argument.*' 

Li  the  Pkefiioe  to  this  work,  the  author    points  out  the 
haiardoiia  tendency  of  Dr.  Clarke's  undertaking,  and  its  un- 


*  The  aadwr  of  these  Letten  was 
ths  cshbrsml  Bishop  Butkr,  then  s  , 

Teiyyoaignian,oiily  aiyflsnofage;  upon  it  so  eflktnsUy  as  actaany  to 

who,  whis  hs  was  St  sa  academr  hi  demolish  it;  fortnatancy.  Mr.  (jrrttop. 


foUowed  therein  by  odiers  of  more 
etwBgth  sad  sssannss^  who  phiysd 


madpag  dMaktf  to  If  r.  Lsw,  sad  Dr.  WatrrUml ;  who 

for    a    Diseenting  hare  likewise  shewn  the  mcuncluetre- 

theee  Letten  to  neeeofDr.Clsrfcs'eargiunmtS|wiert. 

Dr.  Osrhsi  sad  twaisd  ths  sobiect  •"  It  is  ohssnrahls,"  (adds. the  writer 

sad  kaow- 


oT  thst  sitids,)  *«  thst  Dr.  C.  evidemhr 
*«  rabed  the  hfatt  fcr  emedaf  thm 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  It  is  **  argomem  finooi  Sir  lease  Newton's 
rsBBSffced  hi  the  **  Biogwahia  Bftea-  **  ffeoera!  iBlpgsiii  al  ths  sad  of  his 
**Bic«,**thatiBllr.BSK2lts6lhHM    *«Pr»ci^;Mdhsdhaksptwiihhi 


to  Dr.  a*a  aodoos  of 

mBsasWl 
wkhths 


Ajw^fafihsmissd 


**  the  boaads  which  that  gfsstmsslsr 


sad  thomdi.  ihraMh 

sMsriag  fis  yoothtal  MsgJis  fbrbors    vol.  rii.  pp.  so,  st.  sad  safe 

topiiZillathsamMSI,ysthswm 
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toward  aspect  as  affecting  revealed  religion,  particularly  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  since  it  would  follow,  upon  Dr.  C.'s 
reasoning,  that  if  no  antecedent  necessity  could  be  shewn  for 
more  than  one  Person  in  the  Godhead,  the  true  Divinity  of  the 
other  Persons  could  not  be  established ;  and  "  if  we  cannot 
^•'  demonstrate  a  priori  that  there  are  three  Divine  Persons, 
"  it  will  be  pretended,  in  virtue  of  these  novel  positions,  that 
"  there  cannot  be  three  such  Persons ;  and  so  we  shall  be  put 
^*  upon  proving  an  article  of  faith  from  natural  reason,  which 
"  we  freely  own  is  a  point  of  pure  revelation,  not  discoverable 
"  by  reason,  nor  to  be  proved  by  our  natural  light."  This,  he 
further  observes,  is  confirmed  by  the  use  Dr.  C.  himself  after- 
wards made  of  these  principles  in  his  "  Scripture-Doctrine  of 
"  the  Trinity ;"  '^  in  which  the  positive  self -existence,  and  prior 
"  necessary  existence,  of  the  Father,  was  drawn  out  at  its  full 
*^  length,  and  largely  insisted  on  with  all  its  train  of  conse- 
"  quences ;"  whilst  it  was  plainly  intimated,  that,  in  whatever 
sense  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  may  be  called  Divine  Persons, 
they  are  not  metaphysically  so,  neither  is  the  unity  between 
them  and  the  Father  an  unity  of  nature  and  substance,  but  only 
an  unity  of  government,  or,  rather,  a  metaphorical  union. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  main  position,  that  '^  there  must  he  in 
"  nature  a  permanent  ground,  or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  First  Cause  ;  otherwise  its  existence  woidd  he  owing  to  mere 
"  chance  y" — Mr.  Gretton  observes,  that  "  such  inter7ial  ground 
"  or  reason  cannot  be  prior,  though  it  may  be  considered  as 
"  subsequent  to  the  Divine  being,  as  a  permanency  flovring 
"  from  the  Divine  existence ;  that  to  argue  from  the  Divine 
"  perfections  to  the  Divine  being  is  not  an  argument  a  priori ;'''' 
but  is  a  contradiction,  ^^  as  it  supposes  the  Divine  nature  before 
"  the  Divine  being ;  something  internal  before  any  thing  to 
*'  which  it  may  be  internal ;  and  the  first  cause  springing  up 
"  from  its  own  substance  and  self;"  in  short,  that  the  internal 
reason  alleged  by  Dr.  C.  "  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  mode,  or 
"  attribute  thereunto  appertaining,"  and  "  presupposes  exist- 
"  ence,"  and  "  therefore  can  give  us  no  right  to  argue  there- 
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firom  to  the  Dinne  being.**  It  is  abo  obtenred»  that  if  the 
of  the  Deitj  mmt  be  doMomlnled  i  fricri  by  to»e 
of  iu  adetenoe,  then  mntl  that  rerj  moeMity 
^  have  a  raaton  i  priori  why  it  ia»  rather  than  why  it  it  not ; 
^  and  after  that,  another ;  and  then  a  third ;  and  to  on  m  ii»- 
'*  ^Hitmm,  And  thus  we  may  ahrays  be  aeaking  a  irti  caoae ; 
^  but,  by  iodi  an  endleia  progfonion,  thall  nerer  be  able  to  ind 
**  one,  whereon  to  fix  ooraehret,  or  rach'  our  reetlets  and  on* 
**  pioitable  inquinea.**  And  again :  "  If  we  aak  yon  of  the 
**  antecedent  neoetaity*  whenoe  it  is  ?  why  it  is  ?  what  prior 
^  ground  was  there  for  it  f  you  must  content  yonrtelf  with 
**aaying,  So  it  is,  you  know  not  why,  you  know  not  how. 
*"  Please  to  resolre  me,  therefore,  whether  your  prior  necessity 
**  be  necessary  beeaoae  it  exists  ?  or  whether  it  is,  because  iu 
is  necessary  ?  and  your  answer,  I  presume,  in  one 
»,  wiU  be  as  pertinent  and  useful  as  in  the  other.**  The 
pursues  this  train  of  reasoning  through  the  sereral 
aooeptations  of  the  term  necettity^  ideal  or  physical ; 
that  Dr.  C.*t  endeavours  to  establish  upon  that 
principle  the  eternity,  infinity,  immensity,  and  unity  of  God, 
are  nnsatisfactory  and  folladous.  Some  extracts  are  subjoined, 
in  an  Appendix,  firom  Letters  between  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
friends;  tending  to  shew,  that  neither  Locke  nor  Limlwrch 
eoold  satisfy  themsehres  as  to  the  possibility  of  dtinon^trating 
the  Dirinc  w%Uy  by  any  such  arguments. 

Dr.  Walerland  haii  nK-uicntaliy  animadTcrted  on  this  work  of 
Dr.  aarke*s»  in  his  fir»t  and  second  •*  Defonoea.**  Dr.  COarke, 
in  his  ^  Obseifationa**  on  the  aseoiMl  Defence,  noticed  this 
with  soon  asperity;  and  Waterland,  perceiring  how  sensibly 
his  adrersary  felt  the  attack,  renewed  it  still  more  forcibly  in 
his ««  Farther  Vindication." 

Bnt  if  we  may  giro  credit  to  Hr.  Jackson*s  pretended 
««lIenMirs  of  Dr.  Wateriand,**  the  commencement  of  this 
dispnte  was  of  earlier  date.  Jackson  saya,  «*  Soon  sAcr  the 
•*  controrersy  of  the^'Trinity  was  begun  between  the  Doctor 
**  and  the  Country  Clergyman,  another  debate  aroae 
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"  them,  relating  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Boyle's  Lecture  Sermons. 
"  Dr.  W.  first  suggested,  and  soon  took  upon  him  to  shew  the 
'^  Country  Clergyman,  that  Dr.  C.  had  failed  in  the  proof  of 
"  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  drawn  from  arguments  a 
a  priorV*  He  then  adds,  that  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  Waterland  and  Jackson,  "  in  a  private  manner ;"  and 
it  was  agreed,  "  that  neither  side  should  print  without  mutual 
"  consent  ;"  but  afterwards,  ''  the  Country  Clergyman  pro- 
"  posed  to  the  Doctor  to  have  their  papers  printed,"  in  order 
that  Dr.  Clarke  might  have  an  opportunity,  if  he  pleased,  of 
"  taking  the  cause  into  his  own  hands  :"  to  which  Dr.  W. 
would  not  consent,  though  the  debate  was  generally  known 
amongst  the  learned  in  the  University ;  till  at  length,  within 
a  year  or  two  after  Dr.  Clarke's  death,  Dr.  W.'s  principal  objec- 
tions were  published  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Law's  book. 

This  narrative  (similar  in  its  circumstances  to  the  account 
before  given  by  the  same  author,  of  the  publication  of  the 
"  Queries"  relating  to  Clarke's  '•'  Scripture-Doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity")  renders  it  probable,  that  Waterland's  correspondence 
with  the  Country  Clergyman  on  the  argument  a  priori  was 
communicated  by  the  Country  Clergyman  to  Dr.  Clarke  him- 
self :  and  that  the  "  Answer"  to  the  seventh  Letter,  annexed 
to  the  6th  edition  of  his  work,  is  an  Answer  to  what  Dr.  W. 
had  thus  privately  written  to  Jackson.  This  seems  to  be  adverted 
to  by  Mr.  Gretton,  in  his  Preface  above  mentioned ;  where,  after 
observing  how  much  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  irritated  by  Water- 
land's  severe  censures  of  his  "  Demonstration ;"  he  adds,  "  the 
"  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  he  sends  forth  a  Letter 
"  tvithout  a  name,  directed  to  a  person  who  could  not  well  he  mis- 
"  understood,  in  maintenance  of  the  argument  a  priori."  If  this 
were  the  case,  the  transaction  differed  little  from  that  relating 
to  the  "  Queries,"  excepting  in  this  circumstance,  that  Dr.  C. 
kept  back  Waterland's  Letter,  and  committed  the  "  Answer" 
only  to  the  public  eye. 

After  all,  the  question  respecting  the  argument  a  priori  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  was  only  a  collateral  point 
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ta  Um  Ami  ooatromrtjr ;  and  tiiw  n»  >  moooobI  lor  WnterluMTt 
anwiUiiigiiMt  to  anke  it  a  mattar  of  poblk  dobrto.  Bol  Dr. 
Cburke  having  thui  attempted  a  relblition  of  bii  objoctioiify  aa 
opportunity  was  not  to  bo  loat  of  iKwwmg  tlM  anbjoet 
m  largo ;  and  tkia  opportunity  waa  offhred,  not  rorj  long 
wardi,  wben  Mr.  Law  (Waterland't  intimmte  friend*)  publiahcd 
kii  **  Enquiry,**  and  added  to  it,  aa  a  Supplement,  the  **  Diffier- 
**  tatioo,**  which,  though  anonyaMUi^  waa  well  known  to  be  our 
aothor'a  peHbrmance. 

Dr.  W.  begina  thia  Diaaertation  with  obaenring,  **  that  thoao 
**  who  had  appeared  aa  adrooatoa  for  that  argument  ti  priori 
to  haro  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  thing  itaelf,  or  of 
they  made  nae  of;  that  the  iktmgki,  however,  waa 
Amighit  though  perhaps  it  might  be  justly  called  a 
''Jiiif  4m<  aa  having  been  constantly  explodod  lor  many 
upwards,  and  never  once  maintained  by  mttapky^ 
or  ditinm  ;  that  moreover  it  waa  ahaolutely  untenable, 
**  yea  and  carried  its  own  confutation  along  with  it,  aa  aoon  aa 
**  understood ;  and  lastly,  that  such  principles  might  be  pro- 
^  judicial,  in  some  measure,  both  to  religion  and  tciefu:e,  if  they 
**  should  hi4>pen  to  prevail." 

To  eatablish  these  positions,  our  author  proceeds,  first,  to  give 
an  hitiorwal  account  of  the  nuuter;  Sdly,  an  argmrnmUaHm 
eoiiiidc  ration  of  it ;  3dly,  a  view  of  ita  bearing  and  ttmdme^^ 
with  respect  to  rslytew  and 


The  kisieriemi  inquiry  shews  great  raaeareh  into  the  aehdaatie 
writings  of  the  middle  ages,  and  aome  earlier  productions  in 
theology  and  metaphysics.  The  authoritiei  addoced  are  of 
high  reputation;  and  the  quotations  from  most  of  them  are 


•  Dr.  Ptelev.  b  a  short  McoMir  of    *«  Maslsr  of  M^dskn  coihgst  Dr. 
Urn,  timm,  that  *•  his  af    «« JottiB,  a  asms  kaowu  to  smy 


laadDr.TiTlor.ihs 
-til  ths  U-» ^ I«-l-.n-    «^t^ .■ n    ' 


ia  ths  Uahmilv.  was  prhKiBollv 
wkh  Dr.  Watafai^  l|ii  IsBnisai 
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decisive  against  attempting  to  rest  the  proof  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence and  attributes  upon  such  precarious  grounds. 

The  argumentative  view  of  the  subject  is  conducted  with  equal 
ability.  It  proves  that  the  term  necessity,  as  applied  to  these 
discussions,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date ;  and  that  the  im- 
proper introduction  of  it  into  Christian  theology  made  it  requi- 
site to  distinguish  carefully  the  several  senses  commonly  affixed 
to  it ;  of  which,  one  only  can  properly  be  applied  to  God,  as 
opposed  to  mictahle,  precarious,  contingent,  dependent  existence  ; 
but  in  no  sense  can  it  be  predicated  as  antecedent,  in  the  order 
of  nature  or  of  reason,  to  that  Being  who  is  self -existent,  neces- 
sarily-existent, and  emphatically,  the  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
In  some  of  these  arguments,  our  author  does  justice  to  the  able 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Gretton  in  his  "  Review,"  and  professes  his 
obligations  to  him.  The  pleas  alleged  by  Dr.  C.  in  his  Answer 
to  the  seventh  Letter  are  also  considered  seriatim,  and  shewn  to 
be  of  insufficient  weight. 

In  the  third  section,  on  the  hurtful  tendency  of  insisting  so 
much  on  a  priori  reasoning.  Dr.  W.  strongly  deprecates  the 
"  ill  consequence  of  resting  any  important  and  unquestionable 
"  truth  upon  precarious  principles  too  weak  to  support  it. 
"  This  tends,"  he  observes,  "  to  expose,  rather  than  to  serve  the 
"  cause  so  pleaded ;  to  render  it  suspected,  rather  than  to  bring 
"  credit  to  it ;  and  to  give  the  adversaries  a  handle  for  ridicule 
"  or  triumph."  "  Still  worse,"  he  adds,  "  is  it  to  rest  such 
"  a  cause  upon  principles,  which  are  not  only  too  weak  to 
"  bear  it,  but  which  also  in  their  obvious  natural  tendency 
"  threaten  to  overturn  it :  such  is  really  the  case  with  respect  to 
"  the  argument  a  priori ;  which  is  so  far  from  establishing 
"  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause,  (the  point  aimed  at,)  that  it 
*'  proceeds  upon  such  premises  as  admit  no  First  Cause  at  all. 
"  The  pleas  made  for  it  directly  strike  at  the  very  notion  of  a 
"  First  Cause,  proving  (if  they  proved  any  thing)  that  there  can 
"  be  no  such  thing  as  a  being  uncaused" 
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From  tbe  fumnuuy  vu-w  wmcn  qm  Unit  b««ii  taken  oi 
Dr.W«t0rliiid*k  labours  in  the  IM^lviHi  eanlTOfmjr,  hli 
%o  that  diaCinctaoii  and  prwiwhwnmi  which,  both  by  hit 
and  bj  enuMnt  Dhriaea  of  later  dale,  haire, 
hf  dio  flMMi  party  been  readilj  aeoeded  to  bin,  may  bt  datmad 
imqiieatioiiabte.  He  bii  shewn  tiie  imacwindneaa  ad  hXkej  of 
the  Ariam  hypotheaii;  that  it  is  Deidiar  leeoiwflable  with 
Scripture  nor  with  the  fidth  of  the  primitive  Okwcli ;  that  it  ia 
iwconrfatent  with  the  Dirine  wtii^,  properly  vadentood,  while 
it  dawgates  from  the  Divine  fmrfieiiomi  aacribed  in  holy  writ 
equally  to  eaeh  Penmn  in  the  Oodhead ;  that  it  inTolrcs  the 
abanrdity  and  the  impiety  of  acknowledging  a  n^trmns  and  an 
k^Hrior  God  aa  distinct  objects  of  Divine  worship ;  that  it,  in 
eftetyredttoastheSon  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rank  of  created 
befaigs,  notwithstanding  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  Oodhead 
admowledged  to  belong  to  them ;  and  thus,  instead  of  rendering 
thia  inaemtable  mystery  more  consonant  to  reason,  or  more 
aeeeanble  to  our  finite  mderitandings,  surroonds  it  with 
additional  difficulties  and  perplexities,  incapable  of  any  satia- 
fittlory  aohition.  His  opponents,  after  Tainly  endeaTonriag  to 
perry  these  attacks,  changed  their  mode  of  war&re,  and 
became,  in  their  turn,  assailants  of  the  received  notions  of  the 
Trinity.  Their  chief  reliance  was  either  upon  metaphyaical 
atgnmenta  to  prove  the  %mpo$$ibiUty  of  the  doctrine ;  or  upon 
dataebed  testa  of  Scripture  declaratory  of  the  siyrsau  Godhead 
ef  the  FladMr,  to  the  exclusion,  as  they  maintained,  of  the  other 
Ptaona  of  the  Godhead.  Tbey  aaaomed,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
every  text  of  Scripture  m  wUeb  the  Siqireme  God  is  mentioned 
is  lo  be  vndentood  of  the  JFMUr  only ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  tenaa  jMraan  and  My,  when  applied  to  the  Oodhead, 
are  of  one  and  the  aame  aignifieatwm ;  and  ecnaeqnently,  that 
fkm  belie?era  of  the  doctrine,  in  its  ordinary  acoeptatiOB,  moat  be 
either  TnAmd$  or  SaiMamt.  The  diamsaioB  of  theae  poinia 
aeeesaarily  engaged  our  author  in  mtiwfk^Ml  distinctions ; 
wldeh,  etherwiae,  he  was  inclined  to  aroid.  But  it  waa  ahraya 
in  saiiiimaiiiii  to  th%  awtheritarire  weed  of  Sitifhn,  that  he 
tfili  field  erMgament;  in  which,  ne? wth  Jim,  he 
I  a 
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proved  himself  fully  competent  to  meet  even  the  most  powerful 
of  his  antagonists  :  and  seldom,  perhaps,  have  the  keenness  and 
dexterity  of  the  polemic  been  more  under  the  discipline  and 
regulation  of  this  reverential  feeling,  than  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Waterland. 

His  persevering  adversary,  Jackson,  suffered  hardly  any  of  our 
author's  labours  to  pass  uncensured.  He  had  eagerly  espoused 
Dr.  Clarke's  a  priori  demonstration,  before  the  appearance  of 
the  "  Dissertation"  appended  to  Mr.  Law's  work  :  and  now  he 
again  came  forward  to  animadvert  upon  the  Dissertation  with 
his  usual  petulency  and  coarseness.  In  answer  to  Waterland's 
"  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'*  he  also  put  forth 
a  work,  called,  ''  Christian  Liberty  asserted,  and  the  Scripture- 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  vindicated,  1734:"  and  not  long 
after,  he  sought  to  take  further  revenge  on  his  adversary, 
by  publishing  what  he  strangely  miscalled, "  Memoirs  of  the 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Waterland."  To  neither  of  these 
did  Waterland  think  fit  to  return  an  an&wer.  After  the  death 
of  Dr.  Clarke  there  was  not  the  same  inducement  to  notice  Mr. 
Jackson's  performances,  as  there  had  been  whilst  he  was  living, 
and  might  be  supposed  to  approve  and  even  to  aid  his  labours. 
From  the  time  that  Jackson  lost  this  support,  he  became  more 
and  more  regardless  of  the  restraints  of  decorum  and  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of  well-trained  disputants.  To  such  scurrili- 
ties, indeed,  as  this  last  piece  abounded  with,  Waterland  could 
not,  with  any  regard  to  his  own  personal  respectability,  con- 
descend to  reply.  Jackson,  however,  met  with  a  pretty  sharp 
rebuke  for  his  "Christian  Liberty  asserted"  from  a  writer 
of  great  learning  and  ability,  at  that  time  anonymous,  but 
known  soon  afterwards  to  be  Mr.  Horbery,  of  Magdalene 
college,  Oxford;  a  writer,  whose  reputation  has  since  been 
established  by  other  theological  writings  of  great  excellence. 

There  is  yet  another  controversy,  in  some  degree  connected 
with  these,  since  it  arose  out  of  some  passages  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
"  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,"  published  soon  after 
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which  appeared  u>  Dr.  MTiterkBd  lo  call  fa 
But  as  thk  oootrorertj  turned  diiellj  upon 
a  diftreni  suhjecf ,  ihe  rolatare  importaBoe  of  poiitiTe  and  moral 
and  the  nature  and  ohli^tion  of  the  ChriitiaB 
It  may  mote  eoBTeniently  be  ronndered^  in 
with  oar  author^  other  writingt  upon  the  EiifheTlitt  leaarred 
iv  a  future 
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SECTION  V. 

waterla.nd's  controversial  writings  in  defence  of 
christianity  against  deists. 

J-  HE  period  in  which  Dr.  Waterland  lived  was  strongly- 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  hostility,  not  only  against  some  pecuHar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  but  against  Christianity  itself.  Infidelity 
and  heresy  grew  and  flourished  together,  as  if  of  kindred 
natures ;  and  the  soil  congenial  to  the  one,  was  found  to  be 
no  less  favourable  to  the  other.  Both,  perhaps,  owe  their 
origin  to  that  overweening  pride  of  intellect,  which  disdains  to 
receive,  as  necessary  truth,  any  doctrine  not  discoverable  by  its 
own  excogitative  powers,  or  not,  at  least,  in  unison  with  its  own 
preconceived  notions  of  rectitude  and  fitness.  In  both  also  the 
process  of  reasoning  is  similar.  The  inquirer  in  each  case 
usually  assumes  certain  positions  as  the  basis  of  his  argument, 
for  which  he  claims  the  privilege  of  indisputable  axioms ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  try  the  weight  and  credibility  of  Revelation, 
whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  this  criterion  of  his  own 
devising.  Physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  are,  with  him,  paramount 
in  authority  to  any  thing  which  rests  on  faith ;  and  indepen- 
dently of  the  testimonies  by  which  that  faith  may  be  supported, 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  arbitrary  tribunal  of  human  judgment. 
In  the  case  of  infidelity,  this,  for  the  most  part,  is  unhesitatingly 
avowed.     In  that  of  heresy ,  though  a  certain  degree  of  deference 
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■iiqf  bo  prawHodu  ond 

imikt,  and  Iv  Sevipcsre,  iu  writtcii  voucher;  yoi  Om  liiao  of 
o  timilar  ptopoMOMon  it  abnool  olwojt  oppoieiit  Faith  k  not 
obMlatoly  diacardod;  but  it  brottghl  into  MibjcctiQii  lo  • 
tfiint,  which  will  never  real  until  it  haa 
other  authority  bend  to  ita 


It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  prevalenoe  of  thia  aptrity 
that  the  eonxae  of  Deiam  in  this  country,  for  a  oonaiderable 
laagth  of  timOf  ran  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  heterodoxy. 
Lord  Herbert  of  Gherbarj^  the  philoaopher  of  Malmeabory, 
Mid  Tohund,  the  fidlower  of  Bpinoaay  were  contempecary  with 
Biddle,  Firmin,  and  the  host  of  Anti-Trinitariana  who  poured 
farth  their  lucubrationi  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  labours  of 
BHhpp  BulL  In  the  neit  gamtAm^  Gfanhb^  Morgan,  Collina, 
and  Tindal,  united  their  fereea  againat  levealad  religion ;  while 
Whiaton,  Emljm,  and  Clarke  were  maintaining  leneli  at 
variance  with  some  of  ita  essential  doctnnea.  Whoever  is 
conversant  with  the  Anti-Trinitarian  wrilera  of  the  former 
period  will  perceive  that  they  wantonly,  or  inconaideratcly,  pat 
weapoaa  into  the  haada  of  the  infidel  party  ;  who  would  hardly 
fittl  to  render  them  available  to  their  purpoae.  So  little 
geverenee  did  they  aometimea  ahew  for  aacred  writ,  and  ao  bold 
and  vnqualified  wen  fSbtk  aaaertiona  of  the  aiqiremacy  of  human 
It  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  that  acaroely  could  the 
detennined  unbdiever  deaire  to  have  prindplea  conceded 
B,  belter  adapted  to  hb  own  views.  The  same  charge 
not,  indeed^  ttpptj,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  thoae  of  the 
generation,  who  controverted  aome  of  the  received 
of  the  Church.  Whiaton,  with  a  strange  obliquity 
of  understanding,  and  some  unaccountable  prepossessions 
peculiar  to  himaelf,  had  a  strong  vein  of  piety  within  him, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  revevence  for  Scnptnre  and  antiquity, 
^Mtk  led  him  to  think  somewhat  meanly  of  metaphyaical 
and  abadract  reaaonings  upon  tbeokigical  subjecU.  Dr.  Clarke, 
too,  muat  not  be  reckoned  among  thoae  who  presumptuously 
to  faSh,  or  intentionally  undervalued  the 
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writings.  In  the  writings  also  of  Emlyn,  there  is  a  cast  of 
seriousness,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  which  indicates  a  disposition 
abhorrent  of  profaneness  or  irreverence.  Yet  in  all  these,  and 
still  more  in  Dr.  Clarke's  supporters,  Whitby,  Sykes,  and 
Jackson,  the  right  of  human  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  to  found  their  credibility  or  incredibility 
upon  abstract  metaphysical  truths,  is  too  often  either  virtually 
or  expressly  assumed.  Of  this,  several  instances  have  already 
been  produced  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
a  considerable  part  of  Dr.  Waterland's  opposition  to  their  tenets 
was  grounded  upon  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  thus 
placing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  a  footing  which  might 
endanger  Christianity  itself.  He  justly  deprecated  any  argu- 
ments which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
upon  points  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties,  and  on  which 
the  light  of  Revelation  only  could  give  us  adequate  information. 
These  he  maintained  to  be  the  distinct  province  oi faith  only; 
and  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  any  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom. 

Among  the  deistical  writers  above  mentioned,  there  were 
several  who  affected  not  only  great  regard  for  natural  rehgion, 
but  so  much  good-will  towards  Christianity  also,  as  to  be 
desirous  of  rendering  ir  conformable  to  that  standard  of 
perfection  which  human  reason  would  prescribe.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  led  the  way  in  these  insidious  professions. 
Morgan  took  infinite  pains  to  confound  Revelation  with  reason, 
and  to  reduce  them  both  to  the  same  standard.  Yet  he  did  not 
so  openly  avow  his  unbelief  as  some  of  his  coadjutors;  and 
he  had  taken  a  part  with  the  Arians  in  the  controversy  against 
Waterland.  Chubb,  afterwards  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
virulent  opponents  of  Christianity,  began  his  career  as  a 
defender  of  Ariamsm,  and  was  one  of  those  who  sought 
distinction   by  writing   against  Waterland  ^     For   a  while,   he 

o  It  is  said,  that  his  indination  Salisbury,  under  his  own  management 
leading  him  chiefly  to  theological  and  direction,  for  debating  upon  such 
inquiries,  he  formed  a  little  society  at    subjects ;  and  the  controversy  between 
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to  hsfo  bami  mneb  in  fiifoor  with  tome  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
friends ;  who  could  not,  howerer,  gire  him  cotmtonaDoe  ta  the 
poit  he  tubscquoallj  undertook.  Bat  the  moel  popular  writer 
ai  thia  dcscriptiou  waa  Tindal ;  who,  to  gire  the  greater 
plauaibility  to  hia  dcaigut,  called  himself  a  CkrisHam  t/eisi,  and 
pnbtiihed  hit  work,  entitled,  **  Christianity  as  old  aa  the 
^  Craatiouj**  Ibr  the  purpose  of  proring,  that  whaterer  had 
been  revealed  either  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  which  had 
enj  pmtnniieni  to  credibility,  waa  merdj  a  republication  of  the 
feligio&  of  nature ;  and  that  no  otherwise  were  men  obliged  to 
•eoept  or  to  beUere  it,  than  aa  derived  from  that  source,  the 
only  legitimate  authority  to  which  rational  beings  could  be 
to  submit. 


6eoQ  after  this  work  appeared,  in  the  year  1780,  Dr.  Water- 
kud  pubUahed,  in  answer  to  it,  the  first  part  of  his  "  Scripture 
**  vindicated  ;**  in  the  introduction  to  which,  he  obeerres,  that 
Tindal*s  book  *<  is  a  declamatory  libel  against  rmMoUd  religion, 
colour  and  pretence  of  setting  up  natwrtU  religion  in  its 
;**  and  that  **  the  author  probably  had  no  more  regard 
^  Ibr  natural  religion  than  he  had  for  revealed  ;**  the  latter  being 
IB  reality  ueceesary  to  the  support  and  perfection  of  the  former ; 
wbidi,  separated  from  this,  is  ''  without  lights  sufficient  to 
**  explain  it,  or  guards  to  fence  it,  or  sanctions  to  bind  it"  Dr. 
Weterfamd  further  remarka,  that  two  purposea  are  visibly  intended 
in  this  perfermanee ;  *<  one  to  wStfy  tke  Molg  Scriptmres,  which 
**  the  ambor  doea  very  frankly,  and  without  disguise  ;  the  other, 
**  to  fmgmify  l4a  Imt  tf  nature,  which  is  the  artificial  part,  and 
'*aui  pasa  for  nothing  else  but  hypocriay.**  Dr.  Waterhmd*s 
deagn  waa  **  only  upon  the  seripiuraJ  part,  to  rescue  the  word 
**  of  Ged  fieoi  miarepceaentation  and  cenaure,  from  the  ro- 
^  psoadiea  and  blanibeniiea  of  iWlifh  men*** 
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The  texts  of  Scripture  which  Dr.  W.  undertakes  to  vindicate 
against  this  unprincipled  scoffer  are  limited  to  the  Old  Testament 
only ;  and  they  are  arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which 
Tindal  introduces  them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms ; 
but  as  they  stand  in  holy  writ,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of 
expository  illustrations.  This^r^^  part  extends  no  further  than 
to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 

A  work  of  this  description  hardly  admits  of  analysis  or  of 
abridgment.  Its  chief  requisites  are  perspicuity,  acuteness  in 
the  detection  of  sophistry,  and  judgment  in  the  selection  of  such 
interpretations  as  are  least  liable  to  misconstruction.  That 
"Waterland's  talents  were  well  suited  to  such  an  undertaking, 
was  attested  by  the  general  opinion  passed  upon  his  former 
productions ;  and  that  they  were  successfully  applied  in  the 
present  instance  may  be  infeired  from  this,  among  other  tokens, 
that  few  vindications  of  a  similar  kind  have  since  been  attempted, 
without  borrowing  from  his  stores.  He  himself,  indeed,  did  not 
affect  novelty  or  originality  in  the  execution  of  the  design  ;  but 
referred  frequently  to  the  best  authorities  in  our  own  Church, 
and  among  foreign  divines,  in  confirmation  of  his  remarks.  Not 
only  was  an  additional  weight  and  sanction  thus  given  to  his 
Vindication ;  but  the  ignorance  or  perverseness  of  the  infidel 
writer  whom  he  opposed  became  so  much  the  more  evident, 
from  the  proof  that  his  trite  and  superficial  objections  had  been 
before  repeatedly  advanced  and  refuted.  Waterland  has  clearly 
shewn,  that  several  of  his  most  pointed  sarcasms  were  the  result 
of  no  deeper  reading  or  inquiry  than  the  writings  of  men  almost 
his  own  contemporaries,  and  of  his  own  persuasion  ;  particularly 
those  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  had  evidently  been  in- 
debted not  only  for  the  substance,  but  the  expression,  of  many 
of  his  sentiments. 

'  The  matters  considered  in  this  first  part,  though  not  numerous, 
are  of  high  importance.  The  points  most  largely  discussed  are 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  fall,  the  origin  of  circumcision. 


Un  AND  WiUTlNG&  ItS 


Abrabm*8  oftving  vp  of  lute.     TIm 
ehieij  to  oChnr  {Murta  of  tb*  haHlmj  of  AbrabAm,  to  tbo 
^nguk  of  UngoAgr.  tbo  uwtitalioii  of  aionfieet,  tbe  token  of  tbo 
%  tbo  bliiing  nurrepCicioiMly  obttJnod  bj  iaooby  and  tbo 
of  JuaAbwdTaauur. 


It  WM  MOC  lo  bo  oxpootod  tbat  Dr.  WalerUnd't  wmU  of  do- 
JMiiliiifl: fTi  I i[ liiT •  ^tr^-"  ^^ ^A^^i^  ^ ->  :,uL4^i  .»>>^ 
to  Ml  «p  MMM  ogaiati  BofolatioA,  would  poM 
by  IIm  Dnrti  tbenwoWoo,  or  by  tboao  odTocatoa  of  reroolod  ro- 
wbo  bad  giren  oountenaiioe  to  tbe  fiivouritc  maxim,  tbal 
OQgbt  to  be  onfooed  aa  an  aitklo  of  bebef,  wbicb  could 
bo  duinouah  ■! od  to  tbo  lariilboriini  of  orwy  man's  prirate 
iL  In  oppoaition  to  tbii  principle,  Waterland,  thongb 
ahvaji  dispoaed  to  gire  bnman  reaaon  iti  full  scope  upon  matten 
ftiilf  witbin  ita  reacbt  beaitafod  nol  to  Yindkato,  upon  otfAar 
grooida,  tbote  wbicb  were  bojond  ita  fpbero.  Ho  oontended, 
tbat/ot^  in  God*t  word  and  oMimce  to  Uia  will  were  foffidcnt 
for  our  rebaaoo  i^mi  tbeir  trutb,  wbetber  ornot  it  were 
m  to  diaeofcr  tbaur  abaohrto  fitnoea  and  oipodionfiy.  Ue 
a]ao»  tbal  tbe  actkaa  eron  of  tbo  moal  esempbury 
cbaracten  in  boly  writ  were  to  be  judged  of  by  their  conformity 
Id  tbia  rule ;  tbat  it  was  sufficient  for  their  justification,  if  tbe 
pioof  were  clear  tbal  tboy  aded  wider  the  special  injunctions 
of  tbo  Abnigbtyy  or  were  laiirtkmod  by  his  approTal ;  and  that 
to  boap  obloquy  and  ridicule  upon  them  for  their  conduct  in 
iboaa  respoeta,  waa  not  to  uphold  moral  roctitBde  upon  its  just 
flod  ptoper  principles ;  but  was  rirtually  to  cast  the  imputation 
of  auq[Qky  upon  the  Divine  Lawgiver  himself,  tlic  Moral  Go- 
of tbe  uni^ione,  aad  tbua  to  undermine  the  very  foun- 
of  all  practical  religion,  obedience  to  tbe  Divine  wilL 


Soptiwents  so  adTone  to  tbo  prevailing  opinioBs  of  Moot  of 
bis  oppoaenu  did  not  eaoape  tovero  ■niMadreiainn  ;  and  cbargea 
heaped  npon  bim  of  giving  advantage  and  triumph  to  tbe 
of  iwildelityy  br  placing  the  vindication  of  Scripture  on 
Tbdal  himself,  having  already  smaited 
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under  the  animadversions  of  Bishop  Gibson's  two  pastoral 
Letters,  took  the  opportunity,  in  a  reply  to  the  second  of  those 
Letters,  to  subjoin  some  "  Remarks  on  Dr.  Waterland's  Scrip- 
*'  ture  vindicated."  This  publication  Dr.  W.  deemed  unworthy 
of  reply.  Adverting  to  it,  in  the  opening  of  his  second  part  of 
"  Scripture  vindicated,"  he  observes,  "  There  has  appeared  a 
*^  pamphlet,  called,  '  A  second  Address,'  which  pretends  to 
^^  make  some  exceptions  to  what  I  had  written  upon  the  former 
*'  texts.  But  the  performance  is  so  low,  that  my  readers  would 
"  not  excuse  my  stopping  one  moment  about  it.  The  author, 
*'  I  perceive,  had  exhausted  himself  in  his  great  work,  and  it  is 
*'  but  very  little  reinforcement  we  are  to  expect  from  him.  He 
*'  has  shewn  that  he  can  rail,  which  nobody  doubted  of:  and 
"  so  he  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  this  new  trouble. 
*'  He  shall  say  what  he  pleases,  for  the  present,  of  the  Vindi- 
"  catorr 

A  much  more  considerable  adversary,  however,  now  took  the 
field.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  from  an  early  period  of  their 
academical  history,  had  manifested  much  personal  ill-will  to- 
wards "Waterland,  his  too  successful  competitor  in  literature 
and  in  public  esteem ;  and  had  also  already  discovered  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  far  from  favourable  to  revealed  religion.  Scarcely 
could  the  first  part  of  "  Scripture  vindicated"  have  got  into 
general  circulation,  before  it  was  assailed  by  this  eager  dis- 
putant, in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  addressed  as  "  A  Letter 
"  to  Dr.  Waterland,  containing  some  Remarks  on  his  Vindica- 
"  tion  of  Scripture,  in  answer  to  a  book,  entitled,  Christianity 
"  as  old  as  the  Creation;  together  with  a  sketch  or  plan  of 
"  another  answer  to  the  said  book.  1731."  The  attack  is 
vehement,  but  unguarded ;  offensive  in  its  personalities  ;  rash 
in  its  principles  and  its  positions;  regardless  of  consequences 
that  might  flow  from  them ;  and  directed,  at  all  hazards,  to  the 
inflicting  of  a  wound  upon  his  adversary,  whatever  injury  might 
incidentally  accrue  from  it  even  to  religion  itself. 

After   deprecating   any   disrespectful   treatment   of   deistical 
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UiAl  the  iiio«l  eflectaal  node  of 


ii^  them  frfovnUe  to  Clirittiaiiity  would  be  to  oooeede  to 
tiMB  the  pmdplet  on  which  they  reeeoa,  md  to  detract  mnb»> 
wbel  from  the  entire  perfectioii  of  the  Soriptofet,  he  proeeede 
lo  the  dkonenon  of  those  pointt  in  which  he  conceifn  the 
to  be  most  Toberehle,  and  Dr.  W«lerknd*t 
to  hftTO  BMMt  completely  fiuled.      The   Moteic 

of  the  fiOl  he  treite  tm  a  mf$ietUJM$/  and  ridieolee, 
hi  ererj  Tirietj  of  oontempiaoiie  eipreMioii,  its  kimal  inter- 
pieliition.  The  institution  of  cirmmMiim  he  oonceiret  to  rest 
iqpoQ  no  tetidictorj  proof  of  Divim  authority ;  but  to  hare  been 
•fidently  borrowed  by  Moeet  from  the  Egyptians.  In  touching 
vpoa  this  topic,  he  reeonmendi  "  moderate  and  qualified  centi- 
^  senta  conoeming  the  ZMmm  mrigm  of  the  Jewi$h  niipon,  and 
**  the  Dimm  mspiratiam  of  itMftmnder,  Mosm  ;  which  will  other- 
prove  a  stumblingblook  to  men  of  undentanding.**    Tho 

of  the  confusion  at  Babel  is  also  given  up,  as  unworthy 
of  credit  Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  these 
•objects,  and  protested  against  the  piemary  inspiration  of  the 
Scripturet,  he  proceeds  to  his  plan  of  atwiher  answer  to  Tindal's 
book.  This  plan  consists  slmost  entirely  of  arguments  grounded 
kfpodkttieai  e(mc$$sum$  to  the  Debts ;  in  order  to  convince 
that "  should  we  allow  CkriiHaHiiy  to  be  a  mere  imposture, 
^  on  a  level  only  with  all  the  oiMrr  imposiium  that  have  obtained  in 
**  die  world,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  from  the  dickUm 
^  9f  rsosois  that  an  attempt  to  overturn  it,  as  it  is  now  esta- 
^  Mished  by  law,  derived  from  owr  anee$ior$,  confirmed  by  the 
**  belief  and  practice  of  as  ataey  agm^  most  be  erhninal  atui  int. 
**  marmL**  Upon  this  notable  plan,  the  author  would  undertake 
to  build  the  only  defince  of  Christianity,  that  men  of  reason  and 
understanding  can  approve ! 


It  was  umeccssary  for  Waterland  himself  to  undertake  the 
castigstion  of  this  pcrfonnaaoe.  Though  anonymous,  its  author 
was  sufficiently  known;  and  that  the  sentimenls  it  contained 
should  issue  from  such,  a  quarter,  was  deeply  felt  as  a  discredil 
upon  the  Church,  and  upon  religion  iudfl    The  fiMTO- 
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most  among  those  who  animadverted  upon  its  contents  was  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  who  published,  but  without  his  name,  "  A 
"  Reply  to  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterland,  setting  forth  the  many 
"  falsehoods,  both  in  the  quotations  and  the  historical  facts,  by 
"  which  the  Letter- Writer  had  endeavoured  to  weaken  the 
"  authority  of  Moses."  This  tract  is  very  dispassionately,  ably, 
and  successfully  argued.  Its  design  was  not  so  much  to  defend 
Dr.  W.  or  to  enter  into  the  dispute  betwixt  him  and  Tindal, 
as  to  expostulate  with  the  Letter- Writer  on  the  gross  mis- 
statements in  his  pamphlet.  This  was  done  with  so  much  spirit 
and  effect,  that  Middleton  felt  it  necessary  to  put  forth  (though 
not  till  nearly  a  year  afterwards)  *^  A  Defence  of  the  Letter  ta 
'^  Dr.  Waterland."  Here  he  evidently  betrayed  a  consciousness 
of  having  rashly  committed  himself  upon  certain  points  vitally 
affecting  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history,  and  of  having 
hazarded  opinions,  or  insinuations,  at  least,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  Scripture-records.  He  endeavours  to  shake 
off  the  imputation  of  scepticism,  and  of  prejudice  against  revealed 
religion,  by  declaring  himself  to  be  "  a  true  friend  to  Christian- 
*^  ity,^^  and  by  reiterated  and  vehement  complaints,  that  any 
suspicions  to  the  contrary  should  have  been  entertained  of  him. 
He  expresses,  however,  a  wish  to  '^  explain  himself  more  clearly 
"  in  some  points,  where,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  might 
**  perhaps  have  given  offence."  Yet  on  these  points  no  such 
explanation  as  might  remove  the  suspicions  is  to  be  found.  His 
"  Defence"  is  chiefly  confined  to  matters  of  criticism,  and  to  the 
falsifications  charged  upon  him  in  the  "  Reply."  His  dexterity 
in  repelling  or  evading  his  adversary's  blows,  his  spii'it  and 
vigour  in  seizing  the  opportunity  of  any  firesh  assault,  his  un- 
daunted ease  and  efirontery  under  every  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage in  the  contest,  discover  talents  and  attainments  of  a 
superior  order.  But  the  unfortunate  bias  his  mind  had  probably 
received  at  an  earlier  period  was  undoubtedly  increased  by 
acrimonious  personal  feelings  ;  and  this,  together  with  a  disdain 
of  control,  and  a  contempt  for  received  opinions  on  matters 
where  individual  judgment  ought  least  confidently  to  be  trusted, 
rendered  him  captious,  inconsiderate,   and  overbearing.      Dr. 


f  i>*p  Avn  wRrnvns.  itj 


Fanve  bad  tbv  miTaiiuigt'  at  tjiuuiura  bcticr  mtod  Uum  Umm 
to  te  fmrpote  he  iMd  tUfln  m  hnd.  Hit  abilitsat  w«r»  solid, 
bii  aoquirtrmmts  extemtTe  and  kighly  rwpectable,  hit  tiempmt 
fim  and  even,  hit  leanung  aoand,  his  iwiriniaiita  wadm  fhfo 
iflplilMNi  ci  Um  |Mf0il  M^gioaa  pfinctpiea.  Im  wk  wooonui^ftf 
n  prapo*  dflfTM  «f  confldeaee  in  tbe  oawe  be  bad  wpeiwed ; 
and  WW  nd  deterred  by  the  contaroeliM  heaped  iqpon  him  by 
bk  opponent,  from  reCnming  to  the  conflict  lliit  he  did  in 
«*  A  Reply  to  the  Defenee  of  tbe  Letter  to  Dr.  Waterbnd,*' 
pobUabed  in  178t. 

In  thit  **  Reply**  fifteen  ebargee  of  nutqnotation  before  alleged 
are  re-eoneidered,  and  Dr.  Middleton't  defence  of  them  is  shewn 
to  be  eraaiire  and  inefficient.  But  the  **  l>efencc**  having  more 
felly  diaeloaed  the  author *8  sentiments  upon  some  poinli  •*'^!^ng 
die  mtHAonfy  o/Motm,  tbe  ktter  part  of  the  "  Reply^  examines 
it  burge  wbal  bad  been  offered  upon  these  two  questions ; 
Wkdker  M§Mm^$  meeam^t  of  the  creaHon  and  fall  of  man  u  to  he 
mmitnk^  MUrathft  or  noi  ;  and  whether  the  reii^um  and  law§ 
wkiek  ke  delieered  to  the  Jew$  had  a  Dkime  origin  andoMoriiy: 
nd  Dr.  Pearce  clearly  shews  that  Dr.  M.  had  at  last  reduced 
bbueelf  to  the  dilemma,  of  either  retracting  some  of  his  opinions, 
or  of  ranging  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  deemed  the  au- 
thority of  Moaee  to  be  acarcdy  better  substantiated  than  that  of 
any  legiibilor,  real  or  fidmkms,  of  heathen  antiquity. 

Dr.  lliddlelon*s  character  as  a  belierer  in  rerealed  religion 
being  thai  at  stake,  be  again  came  ferth  with  <'  Some  Remarks** 
oo  die  Reply;  •*  wherein**  (as  the  title-page  states)  **  the 
**  author's  seaCimeBts,  as  to  all  the  principal  paints  in  dispute, 
••  are  fiilly  and  clearly  explained  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
••  pmMUsed.**  This  pamphlet,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  tbe  antbor*s  uUmuUum  upon  these  points ;  and  accordingly, 
after  again  going  orer  much  of  the  same  ground  aa  before,  in 
repelling  the  charge  of  flriaqvotatioiis  and  fidsificatioiis,  be  takes 
np  tbe  nwrni  ^aeitioo^  tbe  wM^tU^  ^  Mom.  He  aeknow- 
Udgpimfmm^Ui^^ih^DkAmoHfmmimipirwh'M0ft^ 
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books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  which  he  thinks  ought 
to  have  been  presumed  from  his  having  before  declared  himself 
to  be  a  sincere  Christian.  Respecting  Moses,  he  allows  him  to 
*'  have  been  a  great  prophet  and  lawgiver,  who  in  an  extraor- 
"  dinary  and  miraculous  manner  was  favoured,  assisted,  and 
"  inspired  by  God  in  the  institutioii  of  his  laws  and  religion, 
"  and  consequently  had  a  Divine  authority,  which  is  frequently 
"  appealed  to  and  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament.''^  He  asserts, 
nevertheless,  "  that  we  are  under  no  obligation  of  reason  or  reli- 
"  gton,  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  absolute  and  universal 
"  inspiration  y"  and  the  contrary  opinion  he  holds  to  be  "  neces- 
"  sary  to  a  rational  defence  of  religion.''^  He  alleges  the  atten- 
tion of  Moses  to  the  suggestions  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro  re- 
specting the  appointment  of  judges  over  the  Israelites,  and  some 
supposed  inconsistencies  in  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  in 
refutation  of  the  received  opinion,  that  Moses  and  the  Evangelists 
were  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  a  Divine  unerring  Spirit. 
After  more  to  the  same  effect,  he  states  the  general  result  of  his 
own  view  of  the  subject  to  be  as  follows.  "1.  That  the  Jeivs 
"  borrowed  some  of  their  ceremonies  and  customs  from  Egypt. 
*^  2.  That  the  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  arts  and  learning 
"  in  Moses's  time.  S.  That  the  primitive  writers,  in  order  to 
"  vindicate  Scripture,  thought  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
"  recur  to  allegory.  4.  That  the  Scriptures  are  not  of  absolute 
"  and  universal  inspiration.^''  In  conclusion  he  adds,  "  If  reli- 
*'  gion  indeed  consists  in  what  our  modern  apologists  seem  to 
*^  place  it,  the  depreciating  moral  duties,  and  the  depressing 
"  natural  reason  ;  if  the  duty  of  it  be,  what  their  practice  seems 
^^  to  intimate,  to  hate,  ^ndi  persecute  for  a  different  way  of  thinh- 
"  ing,  in  points  where  the  best  and  wisest  have  never  agreed  ; 
'^  then  I  declare  myself  an  infidel,  and  to  have  no  share  of  that 
"  religion.  But  if  to  live  strictly  and  thiiik  freely  ;  to  practise 
*'  what  is  moral,  and  to  believe  what  is  rational,  be  consistent 
"  with  the  sincere  profession  of  Christianity  ;  then  I  shall  always 
"  acquit  myself  like  one  oiits  truest  prof essors.''''  In  this  statement 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  that  is  less  exceptionable,  or  more 
plausible  at  least,  than  in  what  had  before  dropped  from  his  pen; 
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cea^tygd  aUo  in  a  tone  and  temper  Mnewluil  enbdaed,  tiiongli 
•tin  rdnctant  to  yidd.  Hirwigliout  tlie  tyael,  ooiiiUmble 
k  sliewn,  to  stand  better  than  he  had  done  in  the 
of  the  fmblie.  Bat  there  it  ttill  a  great  want  of  in- 
Ur  dMdnig,  in  the  lepteaeirtathm  both  of  his 
md  oi  thoae  of  hit  opfMnieBta.  No  fine  of 
ia  drawn  between  the  auikoriiy  which  attaches  to 
overj  part  of  a  generally  tnapired  writings  whatever  its  subject 
WKjf  be,  and  the  absolute  dictaiiom  of  every  part  by  the  diraet 
iitapmithm  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  his  opponents  are  pretuned 
to  coiilettd  fior  the  Uikr  /  and  he  himself,  he  would  pretend, 
nerer  dispoled  agamst  the  fwrmw.  Yet  the  advocates  for  the 
jfimmrf  inspiration  of  Scriptoro  are  driven  to  no  necessity  of 
more  than  the  absolute  and  universal  mtlkmiip  of 
of  it,  as  written  under  that  Divine  superintendence 
which  guarded  the  writers  from  error  and  fidsehood ;  whilst,  on 
hand^  on  Dr.  M.*s  hypothesis,  of  an  oocaaioaal  and 
snperinteodenoe  only,  an  opening  is  left,  (of  which  ho 
a  nost  ready  disposition  to  avail  himself,)  to  get  rid  of 
the  /Mnae  mnAariiff  of  any  part  of  the  sacred  word,  which  did 
not  approve  itself  to  hia  judgment.  Thus  he  might  take  what 
liberties  be  pleased  in  culling  from  Scripture  so  much  only  as 
would  aceord  with  Am  syateniy  and  regard  the  rest  as  of  no  more 
weight  than  nere  bnman  writings.  In  like  nuwner,  if  religion 
wete  allowed  to  depteu  naharal  reason,  he  would  have  no  §h&ro 
in  it,  and  was  ready  to  declare  himself  an  infidel.  If  it  would 
allow  him  to  tAink  /reefy^  and  to  believe  only  wMai  u  rmHomal, 
be  was  coolent  to  act  like  one  of  ita  immi  pro/m$or9.  Who 
doea  aal  see  the  purpose  and  tendency  of  this  contrast ;  that  it 
is  meant  to  represent  all  who  repose  fakA  in  Revelation  upon 
the  ground  of  its  Divine  aathority  and  uispiration,  aa  inrwiiommt 
believers ;  and  those  only  as  nrficwe/,  who  pay  no  oihor  deference 
to  it,  than  that  which  they  would  yield  to  any  kmnan  compo- 
wbioli  agreed  with  their  own  sentiments  and  persuasions  f 


Here  this  controversy^^tenninated,  so  far  as  Dr.  Pearce 

in  it;  thoogh  Middleton,  in   the  ibUowing  year, 
VOL.  t.  K 
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published  his  ^'  Remarks  on  some  Observations,"  addressed, 
to  him  by  another  writer,  respecting  the  foregoing  pamphlets. 
No  new  matter  was,  however,  brought  forward ;  nor  any  thing 
remarkable,  except  the  increased  solicitude  shewn  by  the  author, 
to  clear  himself  from  the  imputations  which  were  now  so. 
generally  fastened  upon  him. 

During  the  above  dispute.  Dr.  Waterland,  not  at  all  diverted 
from  his  purpose,  proceeded  in  his  design,  without  taking 
any  share  in  these  collateral  discussions.  The  second  part  of 
his  "Scripture  vindicated"  was  published  in  1731,  not  long 
after  the  first.  It  carries  on  the  examination  of  texts  objected 
to  by  Tindal,  from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  second  book  of 
Kings.  These  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  first 
part ;  and  of  not  less  importance.  The  personal  character  and 
conduct  of  Moses,  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
miracles  of  Joshua,  the  narratives  of  Balaam,  of  Jael,  of 
Jephthah,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the 
history  and  character  of  David,  the  conduct  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  with  many  other  occurrences  familiar  to  infidel  writers, 
as  standing  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  their  malicious  ingenuity, 
are  touched  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  cleared  from  that  odious 
colouring  with  which  Tindal  had  disguised  them.  A  strong 
and  affecting  expostulation  is  then  addressed  to  the  author 
himself,  on  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  attempts  to  bereave 
mankind  of  their  best  hopes  and  their  most  salutary  fears, 
by  undermining  the  only  effectual  sanctioris  of  morality  itself, 
and  the  expectation  of  a  future  state ;  and  his  conduct  in  this 
respect  is  likened  to  the  most  flagitious  of  the  ancient 
Epicureans,  in  their  endeavours  to  root  out  every  sentiment  of 
religion  and  virtue  from  the  human  mind. 

To  this  second  part  of  our  author's  work  is  subjoined  a 
''  Postscript,  in  answer  to  such  as  pretend  that  the  bulk  of 
"  mankind,  for  4000  years,  were  without  Revelation,  and  had 
"  no  other  guide  but  reason."  This  was  occasioned  by  a  tract 
which  Dr.  Sykes  had  then  recently  published,  entitled,  "  The  true 
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•*  FwMMirtinm  oC  Natund  and  B«TMkd  Beligum  Mwrtrd;*  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Wateriand**  Supplenmil  Id  hk  ticatiao,  on  the* 
Nature  and  Obligation  of  the  Saaramenla.  The  auHler  of  the 
po$t9enpif  however,  extends  only  to  the  point  above  stated, 
aa  haTing  a  more  immediale  connection  with  his  •*  Scripture 
"  Tindkated  ;**  in  the  first  part  of  which  it  had  been  bricilj  noticed, 
m  reltttation  of  one  of  Tindal's  cariU.  l*he  point  itself  is 
certainly  of   considerable    importance,  and    haa    often   been 

cleared,  for  the  removal  of  any  prejudice  that  may 
firom  it  to  the  credibility  of  revealed  religion.  l>r.  W. 
briefly,  but  fully,  considers  the  question ;  and  shews  that  the 
objections  raised  upon  it  by  Dr.  Sykes  and  others  are  not 
i,  either  by  tke  fiiets  of  the  case,  or  by  the  reasoning 
upon  them;  since  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence, 
that,  during  the  4000  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  <*  the 
"  bolk  of  mankind,  or  any  considerable  number  of  them,  were 
"  ever  left  so  destitute  of  oppmrimmiiisi,  or  ao  barred  from  all 
**  access  to  divine  AsmMmi,  aa  the  objection  aopposes.**  Nor 
can  it  be  proved  that  during  that  time  "  either  the  religion  or 
**  the  Morvl^  which  the  Pagans  had,  (so  fiur  as  it  was  IriM  and 
**  ryAl,)  was  wrought  out  by  mere  raosMi,  or  that  it  was  not  in 
**  a  great  measure  the  remains  of  ancient  JUcelation,  handed 
<*  down  by  irmKHmy  To  ground  an  argument,  therefore,  upon 
thia,  for  the  tuJUime^  of  mere  naiuttd  lights  or  unassisted 
is  supposing  what  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  what  is, 
probably,  contrary  to  faeL  There  is  also  another  fallacy 
in  thus  pleading  the  imficienc^  of  retuim.  To  speak  of  it  as 
aftsala^sly  suflkient,  is  to  contradict  its  own  suggestions,  since  it 
perpetaally  makes  ua  sensible  of  its  immifhimtf  in  matters 
of  religiooa  troth.  This  is  one  of  its  first  lessons.  That  it 
may  be  ntfkimU^  where  there  is  nMmf  site,  to  cxeose  imtmmhia 
p,  we  may  hope  and  believe ;  but  not  to  excuse  nfyi^ri 

of  the  %A/  and  Answ/adfff  superadded  by  Reteia- 
tmu  And,  afler  all,  it  is  only  through  the  meriu  of  Christ, 
that  the  hmmt  mdtwtwn  even  of  the  most  blind  and  ignorant 
will  be  mercifully  accepted. 

K  a 
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Dr.  Sykes  published  a  short  "  answer**  to  this  "  postscript,** 
complaining  that  he  had  been  misrepresented  as  "  depreciating 
'*  the  use  of  Revelation  ;^''  restating  his  former  argument,  that  "  if 
"  reason  be  not  a  sufficient  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  a  great 
"  part  of  mankind  had  no  sufficient  guide  to  direct  them  in  their 
"  duties ;"  and  inferring  from  thence,  "  the  sufficiency  of  reason 
"  to  direct  men  to  all  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  know ;" 
since   "God  would   be   unjust  and   cruel,  if  he  required  duty 
"  where  men  had  not  sufficient  means  to  acquaint  them  with  it." 
Against   the   evidences   adduced   by  Waterland,  to   shew   the 
probability  that  mankind  had  not  in  general  been  so  destitute  as 
Dr.  Sykes  had  presumed  them  to  be,  of  any  aid  but  that  of  their 
own  reason  and  the  light  of  nature ;  he  insists,  that  there  being 
no   positive   proof  from   Scripture   that   Revelation  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  any  but  a  small  portion  of  mankind,  and  not  even 
to  them  J  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  moral  duties ;  all  such  conjectures  are  of  no  avail ; 
and   therefore,  it  is   still  to  be   maintained,  that   reason   alone 
might  be,  and  must  have  been  sufficient,  to  teach  the  imtnortality 
of  the  sold,  to  shew  them  how  to  serve  God  acceptably,  and  also 
how  a  sinner  might  be  reconciled  to  God  after  he  had  oifended 
him.     This  he  asserts  must  have  been  the  case  even  with  Adam, 
with   Noah,   with  Abraham,   and  with   all   the   Patriarchs;  to 
whom  it  is  not  expressly  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  or  any  mode  of  religious  worship,  or  any  code  of 
moral  duty  was  taught  by  Revelation.     Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  argument  by  which  the  author  thinks  he  has  established  the 
suffi^ency  of  reason ;  meaning,  as  he   declares,  by  that   term, 
"  that  men  are  enabled,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  they  have  to 
**  think  and  judge,  to  discover  every  duty  that  is  required  of 
"  them,  in  order  to  their  being  accepted  by  God.'*     Yet  is  he 
indignant  beyond  measure,  that  he   should   be   charged  with 
depreciating  the  use  of  Revelation. 

Dr.Waterland    pursued    this    controversy   no  further;   but 
went  on   to  the  completion  of  his   third  part   of  "  Scripture 
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**  vindicaUHl/*  publifthed  in  ITttI,  and  whiehcxtendf  through  the 
fWMiiiiing  books  of  the  Old  Twfamwif,  Varioiii  pmagm  In 
lb«  Book  oT  Job,  the  FwthoB,  and  dw  Pkopkeliy  duurged  by 
inidel  writert  with  ineonmmnry,  injiiflioe,  or  ftbrardity, 
9n  here  eiimioed ;  and  oeeadooally  •ome  eolktend  topiei  are 
into*  tending  to  their  further  olocidation.  No  extra- 
%  if  attached  to  this  part,  either  in  the 
way  of  ptefiioe  or  of  appendix.  The  author  only  intlromt<^, 
in  the  hMt  pan^raph  of  the  work,  that  «<  there  remained  still 
«*  aoaae  testa  of  the  Ntw  TnkummU  which  the  objector  had 
^  heen  tampering  with,  in  the  tame  way,  and  which,**  (he  adds,) 
**  if  God  granlB  mo  life  and  health,  will  be  all  distinctly 
^  fwnaidffnd  in  a  /ottrtk  patrif  to  fidlow  tliis  in  due  time.** 
Thla  fimrth  part,  howerer,  waa  nerer  published.  Whether 
il  waa  ever  taken  in  hand,  or  why  it  waa  laid  aside,  doea 


The  ahore  three  parts  of  **  Scripture  rindicated**  were  after- 
wards republished  in  one  volume ;  and  to  a  subsequent  edition 
o£  tiiam  was  prefixed  a  general  preface,  or  preliminary  disser- 
tation ^  concerning  the  varioui  kinds  of  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
"  ture,  and  of  the  seteral  names  which  they  hare  or  may  go 
"  under .^  Theae  are  distinguished  into  three  kinds,  Uterai, 
and  fliyilMfl^  The  literal  admits  of  a  subdirision 
two  main  branches,  historical  and  doctrinal.  Of  the 
,  there  may  be  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  tropes  or 
of  rhelorie.  Mistical  intwpntwHm  (wiiether  of  words 
or  things)  is  diatribnted  into  four  sereral  kinds,  pmrsMiml, 
t^hoBemi,  tgpied,  and  nffyrise/.  All  theae  are  expbined 
with  oar  author^s  accniloined  aocnraey,  and  are  illustrated  by 
appoaite  examples ;  the  whole  forming  an  ezoeOent  elementary 
tieatiae  lor  theological  students,  as  well  as  for  more  general  nse. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  written,  this  subject  had  not  been 
ifrtwwatfuaWjf  treated  by  any  of  our  English  Divinea.  Gbssius*s 
**  Philologia  aacra**  was  the  chief  work  of  the  kind  among 
foreign  writers ;  and  U^this  work  Dr.  Waterland  acknowledgea 
his  ^bJMrfttifliif . 
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Another  production,  of  a  lighter  kind,  but  executed  with 
much  spirit  and  vivacity,  was  published  by  our  author  about 
the  same  time,  entitled,  "  A  Defence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
"  St.  David's ;  particularly  in  relation  to  the  charge  of  perse- 
"  cution :  in  answer  to  Jonathan  Jones,  Esq.  1730."  This 
was  written,  in  consequence  of  a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
Bishop  (Dr.  Smalbroke)  by  an  obscure  infidel  writer  ;  of  whom, 
or  his  pamphlet,  no  further  information  has  been  obtained,  than 
that  which  is  supplied  by  Waterland's  answer.  It  bore  the 
title  of  "  Instructions  to  the  Right  Reverend  Richard,  Lord 
"  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  Defence  of  Religious  Liberty,  by 
"  Jonathan  Jones,  Esquire."  Whether  this  was  a  real  or  a 
fictitious  name  is  doubtful.  Probably,  it  was  assumed  for  the 
purpose;  the  pamphlet  being  nothing  more  than  a  railing 
accusation  against  the  Bishop,  as  an  instigator  to  persecution, 
and  an  enemy  to  religious  liberty ;  and  the  gravamen  of  the 
charge  consisted  in  the  Bishop's  having  recommended,  that 
some  restraints  should  be  imposed  upon  licentious  infidel 
writers,  and  the  laws  more  strictly  enforced  against  them. 

The  usual  topics  brought  forward  by  writers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  claiming  the  unlimited  right  of  private  judgment, 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Jones  ^vith  no 
small  portion  of  flippancy,  conceit,  and  confidence.  But,  as  Dr. 
Waterland  observes,  *'it  is  not  merely  liberty  of  private 
"judgment,  that  the  fraternity  are  contending  for,  but  liberty  of 
"  setting  up  as  apostles  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  the 
"  Christian  guides,  and  to  draw  away  people  from  paying  any 
"  respect  or  deference  to  ciiiiiST  and  his  religion :"  and  when 
they  clamour  against  the  laws  which  punish  blasphemy  and 
profaneness,  irreligion  and  immorality,  they  confound  perse- 
cution with  prosecution  ;  as  if  there  were  no  diflference  between 
being  punished  "  for  religion,  for  conscience,  for  ti^th,"  and 
being  punished  "  for  no  religion,  no  conscience,  no  truth.^^  The 
author  had  vehemently  charged  the  Bishop  with  taking  ven- 
geance out  of  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  with  maintaining 
religion  by  fire  and  sword,  and  calling  upon  the  sovereign  to 
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**  ceato  Co  bo  the  father  uf  \m  people^  that  he  may  beooBM  de- 
^  ^HKlor  of  the  ikith/*  and  to  **  ibrcc  them,  against  their  consent, 
**  to  becomo  orthodox  believoft.'*  In  which,  tayt  WatorUod, 
thoro  is  not  one  word  of  truth.  '*  What  it  daaifed  it,  that 
'*  petuUnt,  UaiphiHning  libeUort  may  be  proaecutod  according 
^  feo  kw  I  BMj  bo  forced*  against  their  will,  to  beoone 
**  modest,  quiet,  inoffensive,  and  may  no  longer  fly  in  the  iace 
**  of  the  Esubliahment,  md  defy  all  Uwt,  sacred  and  civil** 
Mr.  Jonathan  Jonea  was  no  less  indignant,  it  seems,  with  the 
Jmfym  also,  for  having  authoritatively  declared  Christianity  to 
be  a/Mif  p/tMe  cmmmm  law  ^Emgkmd,  and  that  o/^  attempta  lo 
mAMTi  U  mM  pumitkMt  hjf  comtmm  law  ;  whilst  the  advocates 
ha  Chriatianity  maintained,  that  *'thc  more  freely  it  is  dis- 
*'  cussed,  the  more  firmly  it  will  stand.**  But,  replies  Dr.  W., 
these  judgments  *'  may  both  bo  very  right,  and  very  coosaatent 
each  other :  for  the  one  tpeaku  of  the  natural  and  general 
of  a  thing;  the  other  of  the  acculenUd  effect. 
**  BebeUiun  often  aarrea  momdmiiaUy  to  strengthen  a  government, 
**  while  its  natwal  or  gmmal  tendency  is  destructive  of  it  For 
*'  which  reaaon  a  rebel,  though  accidentally  serviceable  to  the 
*'  crown,  yet  deserves  to  be  hanged  for  rebelling.**  But  Mr. 
J. Jonea  insists,  that  this  would  be  "a  total  restraint  upon 
**  all  religious  inquiries,  and  all  arguments  in  general,  on  onj 
^  subject,  whether  pleasant  or  grave.*'  As  to  which  plea,  that 
all  rMpoas  inqmriet  would  be  restrained,  D.  W.  observes,  **  he 
**  ahoold  have  said,  wrdigiom,  which  is  quite  the  contrary,  and 
**  alten  the  whole  stirte  of  the  argument.  For  he  must  not 
**  bear  ua  in  hand,  that  libelling  Christ  Jesus,  flouting  his  mira- 
^  cles,  running  riot  sgainst  both  Testaments,  and  |)oiiMming  the 
^  minds  of  the  people,  can  come  under  the  toft  name  of  rs%ibtw 
*^  m§mn0$.  Mere  inquiries  do  not  satisfy  these  gentlemen,  but 
**  they  deal  abroad  their  instructions,  obtruding  themselves 
**  m  guides,  listing  proselytes*  and  forming  a  sect ;  which  is 
**  semething  more  than  making  inquiries.**  Again ;  to  the 
coaunoii-place  objection,  that  the  advocatea  of  Christianity 
betray  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  arguments  in  defence 
of  it,  by  endeavouring  to  deter  others  from  answering  them. 
Dr.  W.  replies,  '*  that  be  their  argumenU  or  replies  ever  so  full 
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"  and  unanswerable,  yet  possibly  they  may  not  spread  fast 
"  enough,  nor  far  enough,  to  undo  the  mischiefs  which  infidels 
"  have  been  doing ;" — that  "  arguments  are  feeble  artillery 
"  against  insults ;" — that  "  if  infidels  escape  with  impunity, 
*'  they  will  presently  renew  the  same  wicked  calumnies,  though 
•*  abundantly  before  confuted ;" — that  others  also  *'  may  revive 
"  the  same  calumnies,  or  invent  greater,  if  not  deterred  by  some 
"  exemplary  severities ;" — "  that  libels  against  Christianity 
"  should  not  be  thrown  among  readers  of  every  description, 
"  though  answers  immediately  be  sent  after  them  j  for  where  a 
"  constitution  is  infirm,  the  antidote  may  be  insufficient  to 
"  expel  the  poison  ;"  and  that  it  were  "  endless  to  permit  every 
"  ignorant  impertinent  disputant  to  pelt  Christianity,  and 
"  impose  upon  weak  readers,  only  that  wiser  and  good  men, 
*'  who  could  employ  their  time  better,  may  be  constantly 
"  exercised  in  answering  their  scurrilities."  "  If,"  he  adds, 
"  it  be  reasonable  to  suffer  men  to  be  assaulted  and  wounded, 
"  because  surgeons  may  heal;  or  poison  to  be  administered, 
"  because  physicians  may  cure ;  or  firebrands  to  be  thrown 
"  abroad,  because  somebody  may  quench  them;  then  may  it 
"  be  reasonable  to  permit  infidels  to  propagate  irreligion, 
"  because  the  pious  Clergy  may  (if  perchance  they  may)  stop 
"  the  effect  of  it.  In  all  other  cases  of  like  nature,  wise  men 
"  are  used  to  trust  more  to  early  precautions  than  to  after 
"  remedies." 

In  a  similar  strain,  many  other  petulant  objections  of  this 
writer  are  repelled ;  and  the  whole  answer,  short  as  it  is,  excites 
an  interest  far  beyond  that  of  a  temporary  and  fugitive  publication. 
Almost  every  part  of  it  is  as  perfectly  appKcable  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  low  infidels  of  the  present  day,  and  their  incessant 
outrages  against  the  religion  and  the  laws  of  their  country,  as  if 
it  had  been  written  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  perhaps,  a  better  ex- 
posure of  their  views  and  principles  could  hardly  be  desired 
than  is  contained  in  these  few  pages. 

This  Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  appeared  just  before 
oui'  author's  publication  of  i\ie  first  part  of  his  "  Scripture  vindi- 
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."*  Two  of  hM  **  UbaigiA"  upon  the  subject  of  imJUUB^f 
hrtMifinril  abo  bKweon  tbo  —cmi  and  third  pots  of  that  work. 
Bat  th«ae  will  be  notioed,  together  with  hit  other  Chergee,  in  a 
•nhaeqiieiit  aeetioii. 

To  the  foregoing  eooount  maj  here  be  tnbjoined  tome  brief 
aobee  of  two  or  three  of  Dr.  Waterland*t  minor  prodnctioiify  of 
a  fffWf^H— MMMM  deecription  ;  which,  in  the  present  edition  of  his 
Works,  form  a  part  of  the  same  volume  with  thoae  which  have 
jmt  been  nentioneQ* 

The  font  of  theae  ia  entitled,  «  Advice  to  a  young  Student  ;** 
a  dMift  eamy,  drawn  op,  aa  the  anthor  ttatet,  for  the  private  me 
of  bk  pQpib,  while  he  was  an  University  Tutor,  and  not  intended 
for  publication  ;  but  having,  without  his  knowledge  or  intention, 
fooad  ili  way  to  the  press,  in  an  incorrect  state,  and  altered  for 
the  worse,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  reprint  it  more  than  twenty 
yean  after  it  had  been  first  written.  So  slight  a  performance, 
and  appearing  under  circumstancea  ao  disadvantageous,  is 
hardly  to  be  made  a  subject  of  criticism.  It  contains,  however, 
aone  excellent  hints  for  a  course  of  studies  and  of  conduct ; 
and  akhough  its  utility  may  in  a  great  measure  be  superseded 
by  the  improred  state  of  academical  education  and  discipline 
in  later  times,  it  is  valuable  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
mdMr^  dihgenee,  seal,  and  qualifications,  as  a  College  Tutor. 

The  next  piece  is  a  <'  recommendatory  Prefoce  to  the  second 
M  edition  of  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons  ;**  giving  a  short  account  of  the 
author  and  his  writings.  Mr.  Blair,  in  the  stationa  he  filled, 
irst  aa  Mimionary,  and  then  as  the  Bishop's  Commissary,  in 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  a  moatnaefol  and  exemplary  man, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  Bishops  Compton,  Robinson,  and  Gib- 
soDy  under  whom  he  hold  the  abore-mentioncd  office  for 
upwaida  of  fifty  years.  Archbishop  Wake  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  the  Church  are  mentioned  m  encouraging  the 
publication  of  these  Dbcourses,  which  comprise  a  full  explan*- 
tion  of  our  Lord'b  sermon  on  the  mount.     I>r.  Waterland,  atar 
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speaking  of  them  as  "  a  valuable  treasui'e  of  sound  divinity j  of 
"  practical  Christianity ,^^  makes  some  just  observations  upon 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  becoming  a  complete  prac- 
tical Divine,  able  "  to  bring  down  the  most  important  truths 
"  to  the  level  of  a  popular  audience  ;  to  adapt  them  properly  to 
"  times,  persons,  and  circumstances ;  to  guard  them  against 
"  latent  prejudices  and  secret  subterfuges ;  and  to  enforce  them 
"  with  a  becoming  earnestness,  and  with  all  the  prudent  ways  of 
"  insinuation  and  address.  A  person  (he  adds)  must  have  some 
"  knowledge  of  men^  besides  that  of  boohs,  to  succeed  well  here, 
"  and  must  have  a  kind  of  practical  sagacity ,  (which  nothing  but 
"  the  grace  of  God,  joined  with  recollection  and  wise  observation, 
"  can  bring,)  to  be  able  to  represent  truths  to  the  life,  or  to  any 
"  considerable  degree  of  advantage."  Mr.  Blair's  Sermons^ 
correspond  well  with  this  description.  They  are  much  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  popular  discourses,  though  remarkably 
plain,  familiar,  and  unaifected. 

The  last  of  these  publications  is  a  tract  entitled,  "  Regenera- 
"  tion  stated  and  explained,"  being  the  substance  of  two  Sermons 
delivered  at  Twickenham  and  at  Windsor,  upon  the  text,  Titus 
iii.  4,  5,  6,  which  Dr.  W.  shews  is  to  be  interpreted  of  water- 
baptism^  and  is  nearly  parallel  to  our  Lord's  declaration  to  Ni- 
codemus,  John  iii.  5.  "  The  general  doctrine,"  he  observes, 
"  both  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul  in  those  texts  is,  that  watei^ 
"  applied  outwardly  to  the  body,  together  with  the  grace  of 
"  the  Spirit  applied  inwardly  to  the  soul,  regenerates  the  man : 
"  or,  in  other  words,  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  and  by  the  use  of 
"  water-baptism,  causes  the  neio  births  This  is  the  doctrine 
here  maintained  by  Dr.  Waterland;  who  explains  at  large 
"  the  name  and  notion  of  regeneration^^  and  also  of  the  ^Weneio- 
"  ew^"  spoken  of  by  the  Apostle  as  distinct  from  regeneration  ; 
the  former  comprising  all  that  relates  to  the  nature  and  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism ;  the  latter  whatsoever  is  further 
necessary  towards  securing  the  benefits  obtained  by  that 
sacrament. 


f  iff:  an!>  wRmvGR.  I90 

About  the  time  liiat  chu  met  ww  writtm  and  pubii%nra,  (in 
ikBymr  1T90,)  Weeley  md  WMMeld  hml  begun  to  tii«ke  proee. 
hftf  to  their  now  moAf  of  prfM^hing,  and  had  auoeeeded  in 
drawing  nultitudea  after  them,  by  their  fanatical  viewa  of  the 
Biyewimtfew  waa  one  of  thrtr  moat  frequent  and 
topke ;  md  aenred,  aoeofding  to  Me/r  aceepttieii  of  it, 
m  the  groundwork  of  that  dcluaive  aoheme  of  tfknimd  •rpmi' 
mmm,  or  imwmd  pmre^/MU  melieiM  o/iks  HpivH,  which,  in  com- 
MHi  with  aooM  other  eathmiatric  aeeta,  they  atrenuooalj  meal- 
The  neoeaiity  of  being  horn  mfmm  and  made  new  ef«»> 
r,  ia,  indeed,  elearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  Bat,  separat- 
ing thia  tpmhtal  legemwiinn  from  the  boftimmal,  they  ^  en- 
^  deateonred  to  exphn  away  the  mdward  part,  reeolving  all  into 
^  the  immmd  part,  or  thing  aignified,  namely,  the  grace  of  the 
**  Spirit  f*  and  thoa,  while  they  rendered  Baptiam,  in  eflect,  a 
apgatoey  and  nnsvailing  ofdinanoe,  they  neceeaarily  led  the  b^ 
laew  to  aeek  for  aome  other  proof  that  he  waa  actually  regene- 
Thia  proof  their  disciples  were  tanght  to  expect  in  the 
of  eertain  divine  impolsea,  or  impreaMMMMMdiMAdJir 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  influence  of  which  it 
would  be  impoaaiblc  for  them  to  resist  In  this  fundamental 
error,  it  will  be  found  that  the  opinions  of  Wesley  and  White- 
Md  nearly  coincide,  whaeever  diffinrenee  might  subsist  between 
them  on  other  pointo.  The  one  aa  a  Calrinist,  and  the  other  ai 
aa  Arminian,  might  and  did  very  materially  differ  in  their  re- 
Tiewa  ciprwdmiimtiion :  but  as  to  the  neceaaity  of  per- 
I,  they  were  both  agreed ;  and  also  as  to  the  kind  of 
by  which  this  was  to  be  ascertained,  to  the  infallible 
of  the  favoured  individual.  Their  harmony  of  opin- 
ion on  thia  point  seems  to  be  still  the  main  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  twogreat  parties  of  Wesley  *s  and  Whitefield*s  followers ; 
and  when  anch  a  pefmanon  haa  onoe  gotpoaacmion  of  the  mwd, 
it  aeli  reaaoning  at  ddlanee  It  opens  an  inlet  to  every  wild 
imaginatioo;  and  by  making  the  whole  of  vital  religion  to  depend 
only  npon  internal  feelings,  renders  it  amenable  to  no  higher 
authoritv  than  that  of  ihe  individual  himself. 
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A  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject  was  therefore 
peculiarly  seasonable  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Waterland  turned 
his  attention  to  it;  nor  could  the  discussion  have  fallen  into 
abler  hands.  Without  any  personal  notice  of  these  new  enthu- 
siasts, not  only  their  errors,  but  those  of  less  exceptionable  writ- 
ers, are  refuted ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  controversy,  but  by  a  plain 
and  lucid  exposition  of  the  doctrine,  as  deducible  from  Scripture, 
reason,  and  antiquity,  and  in  connection  with  the  whole  system 
of  our  redemption.  The  tract  itself  being  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive, to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  it,  would  be  doing  it  injus- 
tice. The  recent  controversies,  however,  which  unhappily  have 
arisen  on  this  essential  point  of  doctrine,  render  a  recurrence  to 
such  a  treatise  as  this  almost  imperative  upon  every  one  sincerely 
and  impartially  desirous  of  forming  an  accurate  conception  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the  expo- 
sition here  given  ;  nothing  more  exactly  conformable  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  Articles  and  Formularies  of  our  Church : 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  direct  attempts  to  controvert  it  have 
been  made,  either  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  by  those  who 
have  lately  revived,  with  so  much  zeal  and  vehemence,  opinions 
of  an  opposite  tendency. 

This  was  almost  the  last  of  our  author's  works  which  he  Hved 
to  publish. 
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SECTION  VI. 

HI  MMPKniXO  TUB   BTCHABnT. 

We  haT«  ilreadjT  had  abundant  proof  of  Dr.  Watcrland*f 
gTMt  Tensdlitj  of  talent,  and  of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  hit 
•maiiwenti,  in  his  polemical  writingt  against  the  Arant  and 
Delrti.  EBf  depth  of  knowledge  in  Scripture  and  in  ecdenaa- 
tieal  antiqiiity,  his  judgment  in  discriminating  between  what  was 
evential  and  what  was  non-essential  to  the  questions  brought 
wader  dbensnon,  and  his  stwidfastness,  as  well  as  skill  and  pru- 
dcnee.  In  eoofining  his  labours  to  the  former,  and  not  unneces- 
sarfljr  wasting  his  strength  upon  the  latter,  were  continually  put 
to  the  trial,  by  opponents  of  consummate  dexterity  and  of  deter- 
mnied  pemrerance.  By  these  his  spirit  was  continually  excit- 
ed, bit  eoergiet  cdled  forth ;  and  hit  inexhaustible  vigour  and 
Tiradty  disposed  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  prevailing 
ditCQStions  and  disputes  on  matters  of  religion,  whenerer  they 
were  tnch  as  he  deemed  likely  to  affect  any  of  the  rital  interests 
of  Christianity. 

But^  beeidet  tbete  general  indtementt  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talenliy  en  erident  Mmmmrim  may  be  obsenred  between  the 
tevend  centrorefsSet  in  which  he  bore  a  pert,  which  would  natu- 
rally lend  him  on  horn  one  to  the  odier,  at  they  tuccettiTely 
aroae.  Hk  Arian  opspoenta  (tt  hat  been  already  obtenred)  not 
uafreqiiently  betrayed  tentimentt,  of  which  iniddt  would  haidly 
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fail  to  take  advantage  in  support  of  their  own  views.  If  human 
reason  were  set  up  as  sole  or  chief  arbiter  in  deciding  upon 
matters  of  faith,  the  Deist  would  readily  perceive  that  a  first 
principle  was  conceded  to  him,  which  might  greatly  facilitate  his 
endeavours  to  establish  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  religion  of 
nature.  If  unbelievers  saw  that  even  Christian  Divines  were 
labouring  to  distort  the  language  of  Scripture  from  its  plain,  obvi- 
ous, and  generally  received  signification,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
admission  of  doctrines  which  they  treated  as  contradictory  to 
reason ;  it  was  but  a  step  further,  to  question  the  credibiKty  of 
Scripture  itself  If,  again,  some  of  these  speculative  theologians 
had  formed  mean  and  unworthy  conceptions,  not  only  of  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Revelation,  but  also  of  its  peculiar  rites 
and  ijistitutions ,  and  had  held  them  up  as  insignificant  and 
worthless,  when  compared  with  those  moral  duties  which  (as  it 
was  contended)  reason,  of  itself,  might  discover  and  dictate ;  in 
this  strain  also  would  the  sceptic  and  the  scoffer  most  readily 
join ;  well  aware,  that  they  were  thus  furnished  with  some  of 
the  most  plausible  pretexts  for  discarding  altogether  a  system, 
reduced  so  greatly  in  value  and  estimation,  even  by  its  professed 
advocates,  as  to  present  scarcely  any  thing  worth  acceptance, 
which  might  not  be  obtained  without  it. 

In  this  point  of  view  Dr.  Waterland  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated the  progress  of  those  opinions  which  he  most  zealously 
controverted.  It  was  not  only  their  own  inherent  errors  or  de- 
fects, but  their  tendency  to  weaken  the  general  faith  of  Christ- 
ians, and  to  injure  the  very  foundations  of  revealed  religion, 
that  he  so  earnestly  deprecated.  The  probability  of  these  con- 
sequences was  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  confidently  denied ; 
and  the  apprehension  of  them  was  treated  as  weak  and  ridicu- 
lous :  nor  did  the  parties  forbear  to  express  their  strong  resent- 
ment, that  any  such  surmises  should  be  harboured  against  them. 
But  that  these  were  not  merely  imaginary  fears,  the  writings  of 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion  too  clearly  proved.  Nor  was 
Waterland  himself  a  man  disposed  to  charge  such  consequences 
lightly  upon  his  opponents.     He  was  capable  of  taking  enlarged 
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And  ntioiiai  newt  of  every  tubiect  of  hb  inqairj.  No  indioi- 
taont  of  tiipenititaoitt  weoknett,  of  cnnluiitjr,  or  onthuiiMiQ,  «ro 
diteoronbio  m  any  of  Kk  writtngs.  On  the  coiitnury,  be  guard- 
ed, laoft  eerefoily,  agsintl  eihwinet  on  eitber  side. 


Hie  circmnfUoicet  whicb  firti  led  bim  to  publUb  bis  tenti- 
mmtM  upon  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Bncbarut,  erote  out  of  e  contro- 
▼eny  witb  Dr.  Syket,  in  iu  oomBMBeencnt  more  inuncdietely 
eoiuiected  witb  tbat  wbicb  be  bed  wieiirtMned  against  Dr.  Clarke's 
yntBW  of  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity. 

Dr.  Clarke  died  in  1729,  leaving,  revised  and  prepared  for 
If  an  ''  £xposition  of  the  Churcb  Catechium  ;'*  *'  wbicb 
pabUsbed,"  says  Bisbop  Hoadly,  **  according  to  bis  own 
desire,  tbe  same  year  of  bis  deatb.**  In  tbe  following 
year  came  fortb  Dr.  AVaterland's  **  Remarks**  on  tbis  ''  £xpo- 
^stioo;**  animadverting  upon  several  passages  wbicb  be  deemed 
likely  to  mislead  incautious  readers.  Tbeae  censnrea  relate 
ratbcr  to  omissians  of  certain  points  wbicb  ougbt  to  bare  been 
fiirward,  or  to  some  beterodox  opinions  obscurely 
tban  to  any  express  declarations  of  exceptionable 
doctrine.  Dr.  Clarke  studiously  inculcated,  tbat  religious  tror- 
Mp  should  be  paid  to  tbe  Father  only,  through  the  Son,  and  tin 
tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  implying,  that  it  is  not  paid  to  eitber  of  these 
aa  dieir  own  dne,  but  only  through  or  by  tbem»  ultimately  to  tbe 
FMmr,  He  repteacnted  also  the  work  of  rmhmpiiom,  and  tbat  of 
a— fllj^Betfpw,  to  be  from  tbe  AlJUronly,  6y  tbe  Son  and  the  Holy 
Gboat;  aa  if  liUas  were  merely  imdnaneniM  in  UU  band;  and  that, 
eonsequently,  teimc,  eadnot  totbem,  is  the  glory  exclusively  to 
be  ascribed.  Otberpamageaof  similar  tendency  occur  in  this  trea- 
tiae,  more  or  less  derogating  from  tbe  wiBnfial  Dirinity  of  our 
Loidaad  ef  tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  peasagea,  wbidi  our  author  illustrates 
hf  rafonee  to  others  in  Dr.  Clarke*a  ^  ICodeal  Plea,**  cxpteaa- 
ing  BMMre  frdly  and  unreservedly  what  ia  covertly  advanced  in 
tbia«« 


Dr.  Waterlaad  obs^es  further,  tbat  Dr.  CUvke,  in 
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ing  that  answer  in  the  Catechism  which  states  our  belief  in  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  says  no- 
**  thing  of  GOD  the  Son,  or  god  the  Holy  Ghost :  he  never  asserts 
"  the  Divinity  of  either,  never  so  much  as  gives  them  the  title 
"  of  GOD  :" — moreover  that  the  titles  and  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  were  so 
interpreted  by  Dr.  C.  as  to  adapt  them  to  those  lower  notions  of 
their  Divinity,  which  he  had  elsewhere  maintained.  Even  the 
form  of  baptism f  in  the  name  of  each  Person  in  the  Trinity,  he 
explained  in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  and  worship  of  God  the  Father  only. 

These  were  points  which  had  already  been  debated  between 
Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  in  their  former  controversy. 
The  subsequent  "  Remarks"  introduced  a  fresh  topic,  not,  indeed, 
unconnected  with  the  others,  but  which  had  not  before  been 
brought  into  discussion,  though  in  itself  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance. 

On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Dr.  W.  objects  that 
the  "  Exposition"  is  by  no  means  full  and  satisfactory ;  since 
the  account  given  of  the  atonement  by  Christ  seems  to  place  all 
its  efficacy  in  our  Lord's  pure  and  spotless  character,  not  in  any 
inhevent propitiatory  virtue  belonging  to  it;  nor,  as  Dr.  W.  ob- 
serves, is  it  conceivable,  that,  "supposing  Christ  to  be  a  creature 
"  only,  he  could  have  such  a  degree  of  merit,  by  any  thing  he 
^'  could  do  or  suffer,  as  thereby  to  purchase  pardon  for  a  whole 
*^  world  of  sinners," 

Again ;  the  "  Exposition"  imperfectly  stated  the  sense  in 
which  the  Eucharist  may  be  called  a  sacrifice  ;  ascribing  to  it 
that  character  in  no  higher  acceptation  than  might  be  ascribed 
to  any  other  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  not  taking  into 
account  that  it  is  a  solemn  commemoration  and  representation  to 
God  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross,  and  an  act  of  covenant 
also,  in  which  we  lay  claim  to  that,  as  our  expiation,  and  feast 
upon  it,  as  our  peace-offering. 
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TV  ■MM  JMdeyim  ivpreMBtirtkai  ii  diarged  vpoo  th^ 
««  BxpodcioB,'*  fMpMliBg  ^  i^M/fti  of  ^ii  holj  McnnMt; 
wUdi  Dr.  (Xtrke  reprewiited  to  be  notlmig  man  than  that  m- 
•unuiee  of  UoHing  and  aamtaaco  from  God  which  aoooBi|MBj 
«ir  religioQtiiidTirtiioiiahaliiti;  benefili  annig  wMnBj  from 
the  good  diaporittoae  of  the  raeSpieBty  and  not  from  107  apooU 
gifra  of  grace,  or  iptritnal  adrantagea,  communicated  through  the 
mediiim  of  the  aacrament  itaelf.  Dr.  CUrke,  indeed,  ezprcaalj 
atji  ^  of  the  two  iwrmmmh,  in  eonmoo  with  other  poaitiTe  in- 
«  atitotioiit,  thait  diej  here  the  natore  only  <^  mmm  io  mm  mtd, 
**  and  that  therefore  diej  are  nerer  to  be  compared  with  moral 
*  TtftQea.**  On  the  contrary.  Dr.  W.  contends,  that  •'  imoral 
"wirtmm  are  rather  to  be  oonaidered  aa  meana  to  an  end,  be- 
**  tntK  they  are  jMrmmm  qnaKHcationa  lor  the  aacramenu,  and 
"  hare  no  proper  efieaej  towards  procuring  aalyation,  till  they 
**  are  improred  and  rendered  aoeeptable  by  theae  Christian  per- 
**  fbrmaneea.**  He  asks,  **  What  is  the  exerdae  of  mom/  rirtne, 
**  hot  the  exercise  of  otedimee  to  some  law,  suppose  of  charity 
••  or  jnstioe  ?  But  the  worthy  receiring  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
^  Lord*s  Sapper  ia  at  onoe  an  exercise  of  aftarfTmce  to  the  law  of 
**  Christ,  and  of/mtkt  of  wonkip,  and  of  repeiUtmee,  and  carriea 
*'  in  it  the  strongest  incitement,  not  only  to  all  worai  nirtmm, 
*'  but  to  all  Ckristum  gracm,**  Neither  is  there  good  reason 
**  lor  alighting  ^Mttidioe  iwrtftrfiew  in  general^  in  oompariaon 
^  widi  aiora/  Tirtue.**  Kan*a  first  o£Rniee  waa  breaking  ^ptm- 
Hm  fraetpt,  Abraham's  obedience  to  a  potUwe  ccmmmmd  ob- 
tained lor  him  the  special  farour  of  God.  Obedience  to  poiiiie^ 
k  an  cxerciae,  and  aometimea  the  mblmi  and  kmi 
of  that  iMwof  OMf,  which  ia  the /n#  and  iffMf  com- 
mandment :  and  there  may  be,  in  some  caaea,  greater  eicePaney 
and  more  real  rirtue  in  obeying  poMte  precepts,  than  in  any 
▼irtoe.  Not  that  these  ahoiild  be  oppoaed  to  each  other ; 
both  are  neceaaary,  and  peffiKthre  of  aadi  other.  <«  But,** 
he  adda,  **  if  they  must  be  oppoaed  and  compared,  I  my,  trnmrui 
^  evAit  ia  but  the  handmaid  leading  to  fka  door  of  aalvatioo, 
"  which  the  oae  of  tlm  aacramenta  at  length  opena,  and  lata 
"  na  in." 

VOL.  t.  L 
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Dr.  Sykes,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  warm 
friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of  his  opinions, 
immediately  stepped  forward,  in  defence  of  the  "  Exposition," 
against  these  "  Remarks."  "  The  *  Remarks,' "  says  Dr.  Disney, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Sykes,  "  appear  to  be  the  effusions  of  a 
"  captious  and  impatient  adversary,  more  attached  to  the  defence 
"  of  the  notions  of  an  established  theological  system,  than  to 
"  that  fair  and  candid  reasoning  which  so  well  become  the  in- 
"  quirers  after,  and  advocates  of  truth,  and  to  which  the  very 
"  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  justly  entitled."  And  Dr.  Sykes,  he 
tells  us,  not  only  "  from  having  been  many  years  united  with 
"  him  in  general  sentiment  and  personal  friendship,"  but  "  from 
"  an  ardent  desire  to  draw  aside  that  veil,  which  others  were 
"  eager  to  throw  over  every  liberal  inquiry  into  Scripture -truth, 
"  was  readily  induced  to  examine  these  Remarks  on  the  cate- 
"  chetical  lectures  of  Dr.  Clarke."  Such  reflections  may  come 
with  characteristic  propriety  from  Dr.  Disney,  an  open  seceder 
from  our  church,  and  avowedly  hostile  to  her  doctrine  and  her 
establishment.  But  it  was  matter  of  just  complaint,  with  respect 
both  to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Sykes,  that,  professing  adherence  to 
the  Church,  and  to  hold  communion  with  her  in  faith  and  prac- 
tice, they  yet  laboured  to  introduce  their  own  individual  opinions, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  "established  theological  system;" 
and  that,  therefore,  whatever  claim  they  might  have,  in  their 
own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  others,  to  the  character  of  "  liberal 
"  inquirers  after  Scripture-truth,"  they  were,  in  effect,  under- 
mining the  system  which,  as  ministers  in  that  Church,  they  were 
pledged  to  uphold.  And  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  allowed, 
that,  in  some  instances,  Dr.  Waterland's  remarks  are  pushed 
frirther  than  the  very  expressions  of  the  "  Exposition"  may 
seem  at  first  to  warrant ;  yet,  when  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
writer  is  judged  of  by  his  former  writings  in  conjunction  with 
this,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial 
reader,  that  the  "  Remarks"  impute  to  the  "  Exposition"  no 
more  than  it  was  really  intended  to  convey. 

This  indeed  might  be  inferred  from  the  line  of  defence  chiefly 
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by  Dr.  Sykm.  Hera  and  there  a  charge  if  rebutted  with 
wiMMeriMn  eieel.  But,  for  the  meal  part,  the  rnnwnmf  or 
noted  bj  WaterUnd  are  pwdb'wrfirf,  rather  than  dU- 
Much  iaaboaaidindeiogatioiiof  theaathoffitfofthe 
Church,  of  the  prhnitife  Fathefa,  andof  Creeda.and 
of  Faith;  the  aaae  in  anbetaaoe  with  Dr.CUrke*a 
nile,  in  the  firit  edition  of  his  Scripture-Doctrine,  and  with  Dr. 
9jkm^  own  aoCSoaa  of  AHm  ttAterifHpm  to  the  Articlea  of  onr 
Chweh.  The  mne  laxitj  b  ooatended  ibr  reapeeting  fimda^ 
mmUui  dootrinea;  and  the  old  arguments  are  again  urged,  to 
leaaeo  the  fiuroe  of  the  Dirine  character  ascribed  to  our  Lord. 
It  ia  therafete  not  unfidr  to  argue, that  aiidi,eTen  in  Dr.  Sykcs*s 
owB  opinion,  waa  the  direet  tendency,  at  least,  if  not  the  real 
purpose  of  the  "  Exposition**  itself. 


But  the  moat  important,  and  perhaps  the  most  exceptionable 
peri  of  Dr.  Sykes's  '^Answer,**  is  that  which  relates  to  the  design 
and  efieeey  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  AAer 
liipiciaiinfl,  great  abhorrence  of  the  terms  KttUfacUomt  merits 
and  BoeriJSee,  usually  applied  to  our  Lord's  death  upon  the 
croaa; — which  he  regards  aa  wt$erytiural^  and  unworthy  of  a 
JMti  and  wmviful  God ; — an  attack  is  commenced  upon  what 
Dr.  Waterland  had  said  respecting  the  benefits  which  Christians 
receiTe  from  that  sacrament  The  sum  of  Dr.  Sykes's  assertions 
(lor  they  are  scarcely  supported  by  a  semblance  of  proof)  is  this. 
He  afirms,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Scripture  to  shew,  that 
the  aaerament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  miitos  im  te  Ckriii^  or  haa  a 
itf(^-fmm§  mrtmt  annexed  to  it,  or  supplies  the  defects  of  moral 
nrtae ;  oo  the  eontrary,  that  in  Scripture  positiTe  institutions 
'*  are  treated  as  mere  nothings,  aa  things  not  required  at  all, 
^  compared  with  moral  Tirtiiea.  Hare  moral  rirtues,  then, 
"  (he  Mka,)  an  tiSicnej  towards  aahration,  without  their  being 
acceptable  by  the  sacraments?  I  answer.  Tea.  They 
acceptable  to  God : — they  want  nothing  to 
»»  nor  can  any  thiog  aake  them  more 
dmii  they  are.  They  are  ahready/M^^MMi/ die 
imitation  of  God  himself;  and  therefbie  need  no  aid  to 

LS 
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"  relieve  them,  nor  any  thing  to  improve  them. — What  is 
"  baptism,  but  only  the  dying  to  Christy  and  a  resurrection 
"  to  a  new  life,  in  a  figure  :  and  does  not  St.  Peter  treat  it  as  a 
"  very  low  thing  in  itself,  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  and  shew,  that  living 
"  after  the  dictates  of  moral  virtue  is  that  which  saves  us  ?  As 
"  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  there  are  but  two  ends 
"  mentioned  of  it  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  one,  to  do  it  in 
"  remembrance  of  Christ ;  the  other,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  love 
"  and  friendship  with  one  another. " 

These  are,  some  of  them,  bold  positions,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
would  probably  have  hesitated  to  avow.  They  involved, 
however,  matters  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed  by 
unnoticed.  The  former  part  of  Dr.  Sykes's  pamphlet  called  for 
no  reply;  the  topics  to  which  it  related  having  been  again 
and  again  considered  on  both  sides.  But  in  these  concluding 
observations  fresh  ground  of  controversy  was  broken.  Water- 
land  felt  it  necessary  again  to  encounter  this  keen  opponent. 
Accordingly,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  he  published  a  tract, 
entitled,  "  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian 
"  Sacraments  considered.  1730." 

This  is  a  short,  but  systematic  and  well-digested  treatise  upon 
a  subject  of  deep  interest  with  respect  both  to  theology  and 
morals.  The  question  of  the  importance  of  the  sacraments, 
necessarily  involves  the  previous  question  respecting  "  the  com- 
"  parative  value,  excellency,  and  obligation  of  moral  and 
"  positive  duties."  Dr.  Sykes  had  rather  assumed,  than  proved, 
that  these  latter  duties  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  former ;  and  consequently  he  regarded  Dr.  W.'s  notions  of 
the  Eucharist,  not  only  as  extravagant  and  unwarrantable,  but 
even  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  moral  virtue.  To  clear  up  a 
point  of  such  magnitude,  and  to  prevent  misapprehensions 
detrimental,  on  either  side,  to  truth  and  piety,  were  the  objects 
which  our  author  had  in  view. 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke's  general  principle,  "  that  this  and  all  other 
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kiiTe  ihe  natere  <mlf  of  aami  to  •»  end, 
«MiAtlHiltb6r«€mUi07areB0far  to  be  oompeiedwith  moiW 
«  ■}<■■>**  Dr.  Wtterknd  oboerfee,  tbet  *'  to  make  Uw  oom- 
^fmknm  deer*  «id  Ibe  oppoMtkA  esMi,**  it  ought  to 
been  between  ''pomim  ^fdm  and  mmrml  Aaim/* 
oCberwiee  it  it  compering  what  it  merely  the  taitrmd  pert  of 
jMiilMf  dntiet,  tbe  inUiimiim,  with  tbe  iiUmrmal  part  of  wwral 
dmiee,  ^m  wkim,  tbe  moral  babit  and  diiqpotition  which 
eeeonpaniee  tbeir  iwrfwrmanre ;  wbicb  could  not  be  intended ; 
mnoe  ^fkB  oppotition  doea  not  lie  between  outward  acu  and 
^  inward  habili,  but  between  ebedienoe^  botb  outward  and 
**  inward,  to^etiMat  kwt  or  ralea,  end  obedknoe,  both  outward 
^  and  inward,  to 


Tbit  being  prenuaed,  at  necettary  to  a  (air  ttatement  of  tbe 
Dr.  W.  ptooeede  to  examine  the  dittinction  between 
id  poeitife  dntiee.  The  dbtinction  itael(  bowerer, 
(he  obtenrea,)  it,  perhapt,  not  the  mott  proper.  "  Every  law, 
^  peoperly  to  called,  it  inorwX,  becaute  it  it  a  rule  regulating  the 
of  morel  egentt.  But  in  a  more  rettrained  tente,  it 
die  aame  widi  mmhnral  law,  a  law  deriTcd  horn  God« 
It  to  the  mrnhm  and  reaton  of  things,  and  therefore  of 
**  at  fixed  and  unmorable  obligation  at  the  nature  and  reaton 
**  of  things.  Po9%tit4  Dirine  law,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
**  other,  it  not  fbundod  in  the  fixed  nature  or  reaton  of  things, 
**  or  at  leaat  not  known  to  be  to ;  being  contidered  only  at 
**  jw«ttr«W,  and  depending  en  God't  good  pleaturc  either  to 
or  oontinne  it**  Of  aereral  dntiet  enjoined  in 
r,  it  may  be  diificult  to  tay  whether  they  are  mahtni 
;  though  of  their  importance  and  obligation  there 
ean  be  no  reaaonable  doubt  Such  are  the  dutiet  we  owe 
letpeUifely  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the 
Holy  Gbott,  in  their  tereral  distinct  capeeitiet,  at  well  at  in 
tbeir  vnited  characters  at  God.  Tbeae  we  know  from 
only,  and  firom  tbe  Divine  injnnftinna  concerning 
;  yet  dwy  may  juttiy  be  regarded  aa  nntena/  and 
»  Scriptttle  hat  diaoovered  to  at 
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"  they  have  in  the  nature  and  truth  of  things."  They  thence 
become  of  unalterable  and  of  universal  obligation  to  all  who 
know  them ;  and  do  not  partake  of  that  character  ascribed  to 
positive  duties  only,  that  they  are  dependent  upon  circumstances 
and  conditions  liable  to  change  or  cessation. 

Dr.  W.  proposes,  therefore,  to  divide  our  duties  into  natural 
and  supernatural:  the  former  discoverable  by  the  bare  light 
of  nature;  the  latter  by  Eevelation.  The  supernatural  may 
again  be  divided  into  constant  and  occasional ;  such  as  are 
of  eternal  and  immutable  obligation,  and  such  as  are  temporary 
or  changeable.  Of  these  latter,  which  answer  most  correctly  to 
the  term  positive  duties,  some  were  transient,  as  several 
occasional  precepts  given  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Moses,  and 
the  Prophets ;  some  permanent,  as  the  ritual  and  many  of  the 
judicial  precepts  given  to  the  Jews,  to  continue  so  long  as  the 
Jewish  polity  continued ;  and  also  the  two  Christian  sacraments. 
And  "  though  we  are  used  to  consider  these  merely  as  pre- 
"  scribed,  and  to  resolve  them  commonly  into  the  mere  will  and 
"  pleasure  of  the  legislator,  yet  they  are  always  founded  upon 
"  reasons,  known,  perhaps,  in  part  to  us,  but  perfectly  known 
"  to  God ;  and  so  they  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  infinite 
*'  wisdom  and  goodness." 

Dr.  Clarke's  principle  is  thus  shewn  to  rest  upon  a  false 
presumption,  a  fundamental  error,  that  of  *'  confounding  external 
"  with  positive,"  and  of  "  not  considering  that  positive  duties 
"  have  both  an  inward  and  an  outward  part,  both  a  formal  and 
"  a  material  constituent,  as  well  as  moral  duties."  Almsgiving, 
for  instance,  is  a  moral  duty ;  but  if  done  without  a  true 
principle  of  piety  and  charity,  is  no  virtue,  is  nothing  worth. 
Receiving  the  holy  Communion  is  a  positive  duty ;  but  if  per- 
formed without  faith,  reverence,  or  repentance,  is  nothing 
worth :  if  performed  as  it  should  be,  it  is  as  truly  an  act  of 
moral  obedience,  and  as  much  an  exercise  of  virtue,  as  alms- 
giving. "  In  positive  duties,  therefore,  though  the  matter,  in 
"  itself  considered,  is   indifferent ;  yet  the  obedience  is  moral. 
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^th*  aJMbedMBoe  MMMml.**  Heaee  iktj  m  as  •tricUj 
obUgrtory,  fiir  the  tine  betag,  at  any  other  ocwmninilf  whatever. 
For,  *'  all  ohligefiea  artwa  from  801110  Uw;  and  it  ia  the  dirine 
*'  law  that  eonetitiitei  moral  good  and  eriL  Things  maj  be 
**  mmhuroU^  good  or  bad^  that  ia»  maj  have  a  natural  tendency 
**  to  promote  happine«  or  miiery ;  may  be  melBnaffir  good 
"  or  eril,  that  if,  useful  or  hurtful,  preWoo*  to  any  Uw ;  but 
*'  they  cannot  be  fonmdiff  and  moraiiy  good  or  evil,  without 
^  leqMd  to  tome  Uw,  natural  or  revealed ;  for  where  m  law  i#, 
^  Amn  ia  no  jrmmgrmiim.**  This  thews,  too,  that  the  notbn  of 
**  an  obUgatioii  antecedent  to  all  Uw,  is  a  contradiction  and 
••  ahstirditv.** 

V  .Min ;  there  may  be  as  great  virtue,  (or  greater,}  in  obeying 
precepts,  as  in  obeying  meref  ones.  The  positive 
may  require  a  greater  dqpree  of  aelf-deoial,  as  in  the 
caee  of  AknAmm^  whose  fiuth  and  love  of  God  were  eminently 
proved  in  his  implicit  resignation  to  the  Divine  will.  Tlus 
implicit  resignation  is  due  to  every  command  of  God,  whether 
we  know  the  rsason  for  it,  or  not.  A  poaUiee  precept  may  also 
aim  at  some  benefit  of  greater  value  than  any  other.  Such  was 
the  command,  to  prmck  the  Go$pd  to  sesry  creature,  extending  to 
the  salvation  of  all  mankind;  in  comparison  with  which  all 
other  works  or  attainments  are  of  inferior  value.  And  there 
may  be  times  and  circumstances,  in  which  other  positive  duties 
may  be  preferred  to  moraL  By  the  same  rule,  there  may  be 
**  greater  impiety  and  iniquity  in  disobeying  positive  precepts, 
**  than  in  disobeying  moral  ones.**  Saul  was  reproved  by 
Samnel  for  offending  in  this  respect.  Heavy  penalties  were 
appointed  in  the  Jewish  Uw  for  die  bieach  of  positive 
institutiona. 

The  comparative  value,  then^  of  any  precepts  or  duties 
depends  not  i^on  whether  they  be  poeMee  or  menel,  but  upon 
obedience,  and  upon  a  due  cooaideration  of  the 
belonging  to  them  with  reference  to  the  Divine 
win.      And  *<  any  fvetence    of  setting    up   moral  tirfme$  in 
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"  opposition  to  religious  duties,  is  undermining  morality,  instead 
"  of  serving  it,  and  is  defeating  the  very  end  which  it  pretends 
"  to  secure." 

The  objections  to  these  principles,  whether  from  Scripture 
or  from  reason,  are  shewn  to  be  of  little  weight.  When  the 
Scriptures  appear  to  speak  in  disparagement  oi positive  duties,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  in  themselves  of  inferior  value  to  others, 
but  because  they  were  performed,  by  those  who  trusted  in  them, 
hypocritically,  and  without  the  requisites  to  render  them 
acceptable.  They  were  reduced  to  mere  external  acts,  and  had 
not  the  inward  piety,  faith,  and  obedience  which  properly 
belonged  to  them.  Under  such  circumstances,  moral  duties 
would  be  equally  insignificant  and  unavailable.  Almsgivitig 
without  charity,  St.  Paul  assures  us,  projiteth  nothing.  So  is  it 
with  every  duty,  moral  or  positive.  The  mere  outward  act 
does  not  constitute  virtue,  but  the  inward  disposition.  Neither 
will  the  performance  of  one  kind  of  duties  make  amends  for  the 
neglect  of  another  kind.  Sacrifice  without  obedience  would  not 
satisfy  the  Jewish  law ;  nor  would  any  pretence  of  moral  duty 
be  permitted  to  excuse  the  omission  of  sacrifice.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  that  the  Prophets,  or  any  of  the  sacred  writers,  speak 
with  contempt  of  positive  ordinances,  except  when  they  were 
defiled  and  polluted  by  the  wickedness  and  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  practised  them ;  nor  is  any  reproach  cast  upon  them, 
which  would  not  equally  apply  to  moral  duties  also,  under 
circumstances  similarly  exceptionable.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  argues, 
''  to  persuade  men  not  to  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  works  of 
^'  the  law,  because  no  man's  works  would  be,  or  could  be, 
''  perfect  enough  to  trust  to ;  for  which  reason  he  advises  them 
"  rather  to  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  faith,  that  is,  to  the  grace  of 
"  the  Gospel  covenant  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which 
"  alone  men  might  justly  hope  for  salvation.  Not  that  good 
"  works  were  not  necessary  conditions,  though  wanting  that 
*'  proper  efficacy  to  salvation,  which  the  alone  merits  of  Christ's 
'^  death  supplied."  And  this  applied  to  all  works  of  the  law, 
whether  natural  or  positive,  whether  moral  or  ceremonial ;  since. 
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k  •Ik'^aM  |r«M  of  Ood  k  Gblil  eiNild  aloM  topply  the 
**  iiifciiliiii  obedknot  ermi  of  Um  bMt  bmb,  aad  bmIm  k 
•^■mpUliliwithGadL** 

After  lelmtting  ochor  objeetionf  of  a  timiljur  kind,  gRNmdod 
BOl  npott  8criptare,  but  upon  the  tuppoMd  reaion  of  the  thbugp 
to  a  mofe  fpecMd  owMidiwtkm  of  tbe 
Its ;  in  order  to  ihow,  that  thej  apcnU,  both 
and  JtyMfiMi/Nra/yy,  at  imeans  to  mora/  and  OkrittHm 
Turtai,  being  in  tb— aalfn  eaaentiil  to  Christian  holineaa  and 
pTfeclioB,  and  manown  the  iMlitntad  ofdinary  meana  of 
■ppljing  the  benefit  of  the  gieet  atonement  to  trerj  worthy 


are,  in  their  Terj  nature,  adapted  to  promote 
n  good  hh ;  chiefly  becauae  they  are  fiederal  ritea,  by  which  we 
ealnr  mlo  a  aolemn  stipulation  to  obey  God  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power ;  a  ooandention,  of  great  force,  to  rfitfsin  us  from  eril, 
and  to  indte  na  to  good.  This  nahanU  eStti  is  allowed  by 
Dr.CUrke.  The  itipmrmUmral  effect  he  panes  orer.  He  has 
told  us  what  10s  do  in  them,  but  not  what  the  JS^nrii  of  God 
doea.  The  Spirit  of  God  toorAt  imvm&l^  upon  the  worthy 
to  aadaly  strengthen,  and  confirm  them.  This  is  the 
spoken  of  in  our  Catcdusm,  Liturgy, 
Articles,  and  Homilies.  Nor  is  there  any  •rfJUia»atm  in  this 
BOlioB,  as  Dr.  Sykes  seems  to  suppose,  \lliat  is  thus  done 
bf  the  Holy  Spirit  is  done  suiubly  to  our  nature  as  »u>ral 
and  does  not  eiclade  human  will  and  endeavour.  It 
not  destroy  natural  i^^ency,  but  helps  and  advances  it. 


The  right  nae  of  the  oacramenta,  then,  is  in  itself  rirtoe, 
ajiartf  of  mond  and  Chrktiaa  holiness  and  perfiKtion.  It  ii  an 
eurase  of  the  ilsei  ^^  Qod^  of  tthMme^,  of  wonkip,  of  fntk^ 
ktfti,  and  eWra^,  of  kumXi^  and  mffmhM9mtmt,  of  tkamkfulmeM9 
and  rmtnmtm  towards  AlAsr,  Sm,  and  JZ%  Gkati.  AU  this 
we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  it,  unless  we  abstraa  the  otUward  md 
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from  that  inward  disposition,  which  is  always  implied  in  the 
worthy  reception  of  the  sacraments,  and  without  which  the 
outward  performance  of  any  moral  or  natural  duties  would  be 
equally  unavailable  to  our  acceptance  with  God. 

But  further  ;  the  sacraments  are  the  instituted  ordinary  means 
of  applying  the  benefit  of  the  great  atonement  to  every  worthy 
receiver.  In  this  they  have  a  more  direct  and  immediate  influence 
upon  our  justification  and  salvation,  than  any  of  our  best  works 
can  have.  They  are  the  channels  of  pardon  and  remission  of 
sins;  the  appointed  means  of  entering  into  and  renewing  the 
Christian  covenant.  Cornelius  was  a  man  of  exemplary  moral 
virtues,  yet  baptism  was  necessary  to  bring  him  into  a  state  of 
salvation.  Of  the  Eucharist,  St.  Paul  says,  is  it  not  the  commu- 
nion, or  participation,  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ? — not  merely  an  act  of  communion  or  fellowship  with 
Christ,  as  his  professed  disciples,  but  of  communion  of  his  body 
and  blood,  or  a  participation  of  the  benefits  of  his  death  and  pas- 
sion, for  the  remission  of  sins.  Therefore,  although  the  sacra- 
ments, considered  as  mere  acts  of  obedience,  may  bring  no  more 
remission  of  sins  than  other  duties;  yet  considered  as  seals  of 
the  covenant,  they  are  the  instruments  of  pardon,  or  the  channels 
of  conveyance  by  which  God  confers  it. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be  preferred,  or 
not,  to  moral  duties,  as  circumstances  may  direct.  They  dispose 
to  good  actions,  and  they  form  good  dispositions.  In  some 
respects,  they  are  more  comprehensive  in  their  nature  than  moral 
duties,  and  tend  more  to  elevate  the  mind  above  earthly  things. 
The  objection  that  they  are  light  and  easy  services,  supposes 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  the  opus  operatum  only.  But 
to  perform  them  worthily,  is,  at  least,  as  difficult  as  to  perform 
moral  duties  worthily ;  nay,  more  so ;  since  they  require  an 
universal  obedience,  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  a  general 
renunciation  of  sin  and  wickedness.  Neither  outward  religion, 
nor  outward  morality,  is  any  thing :  the  inward  principle  is  the 
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Wb  nd  tpurit  of  both.  Yet  the  ^gismtdmnoH  to  be  Uid  aitde, 
€B  A  pfwamiiCioii  thm  we  hxw  the  kitimfd.  Both  miiet  go 
tofecher,  ttnleet  there  be  tone  tomperable  dificnltj,  to  diMble 
a  man  firom  doing  what  he  tiiioerely  iateada. 


Hafing  thus  argued,  that  the  MMnoMiits  are  not 
flMiM  of  Turtiie  and  holinett,  but  dutiee  eMeatiil  to  the  ChriitiaB 
oovenaiit,  and  oat  of  which  all  other  Chriftaan  duties  thrire  and 
grow ;  so  ai  to  be  prodneiwe  of  rirtneiy  rather  than  m§intmtmHJ 
to  them ;  and  oomeqnently,  that  morality  is  not  destroyed,  or 
weakened  by  maintatning  the  dignity  of  the  sacraments,  but 
if  fixed  mofe  securely  upon  its  true  basis :  our  author,  in  con- 
chiiion,  makee  10010  brief  obscnrations  upon  the  different  partaee 
who  hare  combined  to  depreciate  their  ralne;  animadyerting 
upon  the  imnatnnd  union  of  fanatica  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
libeitime  on  die  other,  in  bringing  them  into  disrepute:  the 
tener,  hr  the  purpoee  of  eztoDing  faiiJk  abore  all  external 
diifiei,  whether  moral  or  pocitiTe ;  the  latter,  for  the  sake  of 
nerwfili^  in  opposition  to  (kith,  and  coneeqnentlj,  in 
to  mHihtiml  religion,  whatever  the  end  or  design  of 
iti  iwstitnfinns  might  be. 

To  this  able  pertormance  Dr.  Sykes  soon  after  replied,  in 
**  A  Deisnoe  of  the  Anrwer  to  the  Remarks  upon  Dr.  Clarke's 
**  Exposition  of  the  Church-Catechism.  1730/' 

Dr.  Sykea  mwiplainei  that  WateHand  had  "  artificially  em- 
'*  bameMd**  the  contwrreny ;  and  therefore  proceeds  to  <<  fix 
**  the  meaning  of  the  terms.**  MmU  AOim,  he  states,  are  snch 
as  we  are  obliged  to  perform,  in  conformity  to  the  reasons  of 
dungs ;  pomike  thdiet  arc  stich  as  we  are  obliged  to,  not  from 
imy  remon  of  the  thing,  but  purdy  from  the  command  of  him 
that  prescribes  them.  OUiftJipm  signifies  the  tie  we  hare  upon 
«a  to  ael  agreeably  to  dioee  fi^olties  or  powers  which  we  are 
▼erted  with  by  God.  Moral  doties,  therefore,  must  be  obligatory 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  PotitiTe  duties  cannot  hare  the 
MM  sort  of  obligatita,  became  they  are  changeable  at  the 
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pleasure  of  the  institutor.     Consequently,  when  they  interfere 
with  each  other,  the  latter  must  give  way  to  the  former. 

Dr.  S.  affirms  also,  that  it  is  not  a  Divine  law,  or  the  will  of 
God,  that  constitutes  moral  good  or  evil;  but  something  antecedent 
to  any  Divine  law,  even  the  relations  of  things  to  one  another, 
which  were  the  same  in  the  Divine  mind  before  moral  agents 
were  created,  as  they  are  now.  Waterland  had  said,  that 
obligation  antecedent  to  all  law  is  a  contradiction  and  absurdity. 
Dr.  S.  replies,  that,  if  so,  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  might  have 
made  vice  equally  acceptable  to  him  as  virtue ;  and  if  he  had 
commanded  men  to  be  unjust  or  ungrateful,  it  would  have 
been  morally  good  to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful :  but  this  he 
could  no  more  do,  than  he  could  have  made  two  and  two  equal 
to  ten. 

In  reply  to  Waterland's  observation,  that  "  there  may  be  as 
"  great  virtue,  or  greater,  in  obeying  positive  precepts,  as  in 
^'  obeying  moral  ones,"  he  contends,  that  the  obedience  to 
positive  commands  (such  as  those  which  had  been  instanced  in 
Abraham)  is  merely  "hiproof,  or  evidence  of  virtue ;"  the  virtue, 
or  good  disposition,  being  already  inherent,  as  a  moral  quality, 
in  the  person  who  obeys  the  precept,  and  only  manifested,  or 
called  into  action,  by  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  This  and 
similar  arguments  are  drawn  out  to  considerable  length,  and  are 
intended  to  prove,  that  \he  positive  duties  enjoined  in  Scripture 
derive  all  their  weight  and  value  from  their  being  intended  to 
promote  moral  duties,  or  from  their  calHng  forth  the  exercise  of 
m>oral  virtues. 

The  objection,  that "  moral  performances,  if  outward  only  and 
"  hypocritical,  are  as  worthless"  as  positive  duties,  unworthily 
performed,  is  put  aside,  by  observing  that  such  performances 
are  not  moral,  but  immoral ;  because  to  constitute  them  moral, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there  must  be  the  internal  yvciuouB 
disposition :  whereas  positive  duties,  depending  upon  the  will  of 
the  prescriber,  and  being  changeable,  "  must  all  consist  of  oiU- 
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aets;**  aiidthat,tlMnfa«,toaWiiiiifali 
4M<i  nd  fotkiM  jn^m^  k  to  oonfciad  pottdre  with  mond 
duties,  and  to  r—der  them  tho  •■■•• 


Upon  tbeM  tovenl  aasamptrntt  that 
aoAfaig  nore  than  wmm§  to  Tirtoc  ;  that  they  are 
aeli,  with  no  imimnal  worth  to  ieroM»end  thaM ;  and  that,  on 
the  ochar  head,  wmmd  duties  neceasarily  imply  and  include  thoae 
MteriMl  qoalitiaa  which  render  them  perfect  in  their  kind; 
the  author  groonda  hia  whole  theory.  Admitting  these  positiona, 
there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  orerthrowing  what  his  oppo- 
had  adranced.  But  upon  these  Tery  points  the  disputants 
decidedly  at  Tariance ;  and  an  impartial  reader  will  luirdly 
allow  that  Dr.  Sykes  has  either  eatiafcctorily  rindicated  his  own 
or  iuTalidated  thoae  of  his  opponent 


his  application  of  these  positions  to  the  $aerametUt,  he 
lahoun  to  prore  that  Dr.  W.  had  failed  in  bringing  any 
and  dedstre  proofii  from  Seriptmr^,  of  thetr  efficacy  aa 
I  of  oonveying  spiritual  graces  or  benefits.  Discarding  all 
of  Churches  or  of  indiriduals,  upon  this  point, 
that,  laapaetiiig  the  EueJkaruiy  in  particular,  no  text  of 
,  rightly  and  fiurly  interpreted,  warrants  any  such 
The  argument  from  the  analogy  between  this  sacra- 
■MHt  and  Baptism  he  rejeds  as  irrelevant :  and  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  St.  John  he  diamiMos  almost  without  a  comment,  as  con- 
tHnig  •'Bol  a  wocd  ahoot  the  mermmtmii:*  The  text  of  1  Cor. 
n«l^  ho  vnderslaBda  to  mean  nothing  more  than  **  shewing 
**  uuiaelies  ■smbais  of  that  figuratiTo  body  which  is  Christ ; 
**  that  we  are  admitted  into  that  religious  society,  the  truth  of 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Spirit.*'  St.  Paul's 
the  opMMMMn  of  di0  body  and  blood  of  Chnst,  are 
iaterpfeted,  in  like  manner,  to  denote  only  our  ^  aasooiating 
**  ounelTes  with  Christ,**  or  being  "  in  friendship  with  Christ 
^  and  with  all  Christiaas  ;**  having  no  refemee  whatefoi  to  any 
of  the  merits  and  beneita  of  the  great 
The  Ms  of  thia  sacrament,  he  afirms,  are  two 
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only ;  *^  to  put  men  in  mind  of  Christ  who  died  for  them,  and 
''  to  shew  their  love  and  unity  to  one  another  as  brethren." 
He  denies  that  any  of  those  virtues  or  good  qualities  which  Dr. 
W.  had  stated  to  be  essential  to  the  worthy  performance  of  them, 
are  in  Scripture  required  to  accompany  the  performance.  The 
absolute  perfection  of  moral  virtues  is  here  again  and  again 
insisted  upon ;  and  the  notion  of  any  pardon  being  necessary  on 
account  of  their  imperfection  is  ridiculed,  as  confounding  virtue 
with  vice,  good  with  evil,  moral  excellence  with  actual  guilt. 
The  author's  sentiments  upon  this  point  are  expressed  with 
a  degree  of  confidence,  not  to  say  of  arrogance,  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  Christian  humility. 

The  Appendix  is  intended  to  rebut  what  had  been  said  of  the 
advantage  given  to  Deism  by  undervaluing  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments.  Natural  religion  (Dr.  S.  contends)  is,  in  itself,  true 
and  perfect  religion ;  and  the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of  revealed 
religion  is  to  supply  additional  motives,  incitements,  encourage- 
ments, and  assistances,  to  perform  what  the  religion  of  nature 
requires.  *'  By  the  religion  of  nature,  men  may  know  that  God 
"  is,  and  what  he  is,  and  how  God  is  to  be  worshipped :  it  will 
"  shew  how  men,  beings  placed  in  the  circumstances  they  are, 
"  full  of  passion,  full  of  infirmities,  and  surrounded  with  variety 
'^  of  temptations  of  all  sorts,  may  be  reconciled  to  and  accepted 
"  by  God :  it  will  shew  a  future  state  of  rewards  or  punish- 
'^  ments  :  and  it  will  shew  the  duties  we  are  to  practise  one  to 
'^  another."  Thus  even  reconciliation  and  acceptance  are  ascribed 
to  the  all-sufficiency  of  natural  religion ;  nor  does  the  author 
drop  a  hint  of  the  necessity  of  any  atonement,  intercession,  or 
sanctification,  to  give  efficacy  to  this  imaginary  scheme  of  perfec- 
tion. Thus  to  magnify  the  work  of  human  reason,  is,  he  main- 
tains, the  surest  way  to  impress  the  Deist  with  a  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  truth  of  a  divine  Revelation. 

To  this  tract,  still  more  adventurous  and  unguarded  than  the 
preceding  "  Answer  to  the  Remarks,"  Dr.  Waterland  replied, 
in  "  A  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Obligation, 
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*'  ind  £fiete]r  of  the  Chritdaa  fiacai— aH,**  printed  in  1780 ; 
being  Um  OM  trael  be  bad  pubttdied  on  tbe  nibject  in  tbe 
ooiurM  of  tbe  Mune  ycer.  To  an  antbor  to  tbovoa^y  conTertant 
witb  tbe  matter  in  debate,  it  waa  no  Terj 
to  espoae  tbe  aof^iiatnea,  or  to  overtfurofw 
on  wbicb  bia  adveraary  bad  relied.  Ail,  indeed,  wbicb  bo  pro- 
poaed,  in  tbia  Supplement,  waa  to  nodoe  more  particolarlj  10010 
i»w  pointa  niged  bj  tbe  antbor  of  tbe  Defence,  wbicb  aeemed  to 
be  ^e^Mble  of  fbrtber  ilhittration,  and  important  enoogb  to 


On  Dr.  Sjrkea'a  poaiuoo,  tbat  moral  rirtuc  is  *'  obligatory  to 
**  all  intelligent  beinga,  twmkprmriotu  to  any  law$, or 


**  or  mjonctiaBa,  dMna  or  buman/*  Dr.  W.  remarks,  tbat  thii  is 
**  setting  vp  a  system  of  morality  witbout  Ood  at  tbe  head 
'^  of  it  ;^  and  **  snppoaing  aUigtiiwm  without  law,  a  r^igion  of 
**  nature  without  a  Dm^,  and  dbijir  without  a  ttipmor  to  whom 
^  it  is  meimg  .***  in  which,  be  obaerrea,  tbere  aeema  to  be  the  like 
fidlacy  and  asistake,  as  in  the  argument  il/wwi  for  the  existence 
of  a  God ;  lor  **  as  well  might  we  suppose  a  cause  prior  to  tbe 
*'  irat,  aa  a  lawgiver  higher  than  the  higheat,  or  a  law  without 
**  a  lawgiver,  or  obligation  without  Uw.**  Again ;  whaterer 
we  may  Ibrm  of  moral  duties  as  arising  out  of  the  abatract 
and  rwiaofia  of  things,  *<  if  God  be  at  the  head  of  them, 
be  allysi,  and  not  they ;  and  if  you  abstract  the  Deity,  you 
abatract  tbe  obligation  :^  nor  is  it  rwfiie  or  duty  to  conform  to 
any  other  principle ;  but  mere  policy,  inclination,  or 
Tet  tbia  by  no  means  warrants  the  inference  Dr.  S. 
draw  from  it,  that,  in  tbat  caae,  tbe  arbitrary  will  of  God 
might  make  noe,  Tirtne,  or  rirtue,  Tice.  On  the  contrary,  our 
to  obey  him  auppoaea  this  to  be  impossible, 
it  sBppoaei  Him  to  be  infinitely  g^od  and  greai :  and  to 
mppoae  otherwise  is  abaord  and  aeU^oontradictory ;  it  is  sup- 
not  to  be  that  which  be  really  ia. 


Neitber  is  it  true,  tbat  pmiwt  dntiea  ariae  from  the 

will  of  tbe  i^escriber.    Tbey  are  nnderatood  to  be 
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founded  upon  as  wise  and  good  reasons  as  moral  laws  ;  reasons, 
known  to  God,  and  ultimately  resolvable  into  His  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness,  whether  revealed  to  us,  or  not :  and  though  they 
may,  in  their  circumstances,  be  local,  occasional,  or  personal 
only,  yet  are  they,  according  to  those  circumstances,  no  less 
obligatory  upon  those  who  are  required  to  observe  them,  than 
duties  of  the  most  general  and  universal  obligation.  Wher- 
ever, and  for  whatever  period  or  extent  of  time  and  place,  a 
positive  law  is  in  force,  "  obedience  is  indispensably  necessary ; 
"  and  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the  same  authority  that  gave 
"  it." 

Our  author  pursues  the  subject,  through  the  different  wind- 
ings and  perplexities  traced  out  by  his  opponent;  nor  does  he 
omit  some  severe,  but  just,  reprehensions  of  the  high  and  pre- 
sumptuous tone  in  which  Dr.  S.  had  descanted  upon  the  absolute 
perfection  of  human  virtues,  insisting  that  they  stand  in  no  need 
of  expiation  to  render  them  saving,  and  to  ensure  their  acceptance 
with  God.  The  question  respecting  the  special  obligation  and 
efiicacy  of  the  Christian  sacraments  is  not  resumed  at  any  con- 
siderable length;  probably  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
author  of  the  Defence  had  made  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
depend  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  previous  question  con- 
cerning the  comparative  value  of  moral  and  positive  duties  ;  to 
which,  therefore,  Waterland  deemed  it  expedient  almost  exclu- 
sively to  direct  his  attention  in  this  particular  controversy. 

Dr.  Sykes  was  not  slow  in  his  Reply  to  the  ^'  Supplement." 
It  was  published  in  the  same  year,  1730,  and  entitled,  "  The 
'*  true  Foundations  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion  asserted." 
But  of  this  publication  Waterland  took  no  notice  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  made  it  the  subject  of  some  animadversions 
in  a  postscript  to  his  second  part  of  "  Scripture  vindicated,"  of 
which  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  the  preceding 
section. 

Not  long  after  this  debate  was  closed,  another  was  stirred  up, 
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bj  tlw  pwbHmrinn  of  Bbhop  UomU)  V  *<  PJaiii  Aoooant  of  the 
^  SMTtmeiii  of  tbe  Lord's  Supper  ;**  a  tract  which  bwert  tho 
importance  of  that  aacramoiU  nofo  perhaps  than  had  9wm  bees 
done  befiBfe,  eaLcepI  bj  Sbemam  writen ;  lednctiig  it  to  a  bare 
OMnorial  of  enr  Loid*t  death  aod  wrfimngi,  an  aot  of  piona 
gratitude  and  obedieiioe  on  omt  part,  but  unattended  hy  anj 
•pedal  benefita  on  Am  ;  diicarding  from  it  all  mjrttkal 
tioB»  and  an  efieacy  aa  the  means  of  conrejing  pardon  < 
Bealion;  and  not  eren  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the 
any  recognition  of  that  ^kmtmmU  and  jfrofUimiim  made  fi>r  tin, 
which  Christians  in  general  have  conoeiTed  to  be  the  main  object 
of  the  institution  itselil 


This  work  excited  great  dissitisiacrinn,  and  was  almost 
instantly  attacked  bj  sereral  distinguished  writers.  The 
cnlabritj  which  the  author  had  gained  hj  his  writings  against 
chrdh-anthority,  and  his  high  station  in  that  church  whose 
he  had  so  underrated,  could  not  but  excite  public 
to  an  J  fresh  topic  he  miight  be  inclined  to  sgitatc : 
and  the  popularity  of  his  sentimcnti  among  those  who  bore  no 
good-will  cither  to  the  church  or  to  religion,  ensured  an  extensive 
circulation  to  his  performanoea.  It  were  uncharitable,  however, 
not  to  believe  him  lo  have  been  sinoefelj  persuaded  that  he  was 
rendering  good  service  to  Christianity,  in  simplifying  (as  he 
eonceived)  a  rite  which  had,  in  some  cases,  been  rendered  in- 
•tnnnental  to  the  grosicst  superstition  and  idoUtry ;  in  others, 
had  been  invested  with  more  of  a  mysterious  character  than 
really  belonged  to  it ;  and  in  others,  represented  with  an  aspect 
of  severity  and  hinhness^  which  tended  rather  to  terrify  men 
from  its  observance,  than  to  inrite  them  to  it  as  a  source  of 
and  improremeuL  • 


On  soHoely  any  snbjecl,  perhaps,  has  the  Christian  world 
nofe  divided,  than  on  that  of  the  Eucharist.  Between 
the  high  groond  (the  perilous  height,  indeed)  of  papal  tnuumb- 
rtimiiiiim,  and  the  low  and  oontractcd  views  taken  by  Sodnian 
tnterpnlefs,  an  indedlite  variety  of  opiniona  may  be  traood, 
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difficult  either  to  be  enumerated  or  explained.  And  although 
it  is  exceedingly  desirable,  that,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest,  the  utmost  possible  accuracy  should  be  attained ;  yet, 
within  these  extremes,  a  considerable  latitude  of  opinion  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken,  without  the  abandonment  of  any  essential 
principle.  But  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  it  was  the 
opinion  certainly  of  niany  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
approved  members  of  our  church,  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
this  sacred  ordinance  were  compromised  by  the  view  in  which 
he  placed  it ;  and  that  the  very  doctrines  which  gave  it  its  chief 
force  and  signification  were  studiously  cast  into  the  shade.  It 
was  also  but  too  evident,  that  this  work  would  soon  become  a 
standard  of  doctrine  upon  the  Sacrament  among  a  considerable 
party  in  the  Church.  All  who  had  any  bias  towards  Socinianism 
or  Arianism,  all  who  were  indisposed  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  and  expiation  for  guilt,  all  who  were  sceptical 
as  to  the  gifts  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their 
necessity  in  the  work  of  salvation  ;  would  readily  fall  in  with  a 
scheme,  which  did  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  any  of  these 
articles  of  faith  for  its  support;  but  might  be  adapted  to  a 
Creed,  in  which  neither  the  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  nor  his  all- 
sufficient  merits,  nor  his  mediation  and  intercession,  nor  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  formed  any  of  its  component 
parts.  This  laxity  of  sentiment  appeared  to  have  been  gaining 
ground,  for  a  considerable  time,  both  among  Clergy  and  laity. 
It  had  been  much  fostered  by  the  labours  of  those  who  took 
part  with  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  endeavours  to  lower  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  standard  of  his  own  opinions ; 
and  who  upheld  Bishop  Hoadly  in  the  Bangorian  controversy. 
The  authority  of  two  persons  so  distinguished  could  not  but  give 
currency  to  their  tenets  among  many  who  had  neither  leisure 
nor  ability  to  investigate  such  subjects,  nor  were  disposed  to 
yield  that  deference  to  the  collective  judgment  of  the  Church, 
which  they  paid  implicitly  to  individual  opinion. 

These  considerations  gave  additional  importance  to  Hoadly 's 
treatise  on  the  Sacrament :  and  the  solicitude  it  awakened  was 
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pvopoitionAle  to  the  impwtrioa  it  wit  that  caku)at«d  to  make 
mjpmk  the  pnhlie  ound,  nuher  than  to  any  extraordinary  pretea- 
Mia  of  the  work  ileelf.  It  wia  coBtrgterted  by  a  hoit  of  — rinanf 
wfitert ;  among  whom  were  Warren,  Wheatly ,  Whirton,  Ridley, 
Lealie,  Law,  Brett,  Johnaon,  and  8tebbtng ;  bceidet  ochera  of 
lem  notoriety.   The  itrength  on  Hoadly*»  side  waa  §u  inlmor. 

Lhr.  \^  aicrland*t  cxcnmn*  were  not  thiTctore  wanted  to 
eoonteract  the  effect  of  this  work.  Nor  did  he  come  forward 
at  the  controTenialist  of  Hoadly.  It  appears,  from  his  corrc- 
■p*i4wK*'  with  Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  LoTcday,  that  he  had  been 
expected,  and  perhapa  premed,  to  to  do:  bot  aa  fiur  as  any 
immndiim  oonaeqaencea  were  to  be  apprehended  from  thia 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  Sacrament,  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  answers  and  animadversions  which  it  had  called  forth; 
partmlarly  with  those  of  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Stebbtng,  and  Mr. 
WhfliMly,  which  he  notices  in  strong  terms  of  commendation. 
llis  own  opinion  of  the  work  is  briefly,  but  impressively  stated 
of  hia  letters  abore  mentioned,  where  he  deacribea  it  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,  by  divesting  it  of 
either  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  or  to  his  suffer- 
ing aa  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  In  this,  he  conceived,  lay  the 
main  objection  to  it  That  the  Eucharist  waa  a  mmmonai  only, 
might  not  have  been  so  exceptionable,  although  certainly  an  in- 
complete  repwiafntation  of  it,  had  the  author  distinctly  set  forth, 
of  wkmi  it  was  btended  to  he  a  mmmonoL  Waa  it  merely  to 
ptaamni  the  leocdlection  of  a  teacher  or  prophet  sent  finom  God, 
a  friend  and  benefiuior  to  the  human  race  by  the  lustre  of  his 
example  and  the  purity  of  his  precepts  ?  or  waa  it,  to  confirm 
the  fiuth  of  his  disciples,  throughout  all  geiflrations,  by  impreaa- 
tng  upon  their  minds  the  great  truthfi,  that  he  waa  indeed  the 
iSbsiuM  of  the  world;  that  in  Him  were  united  the  perfecliooa 
both  of  Dirine  and  of  human  nature ;  and  that,  in  that  myalerioaa 
wakm,  he  elbcted,  by  hia  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  the  redemption 
of  mankind  f  Every  one  must  see  how  vast  a  difference  the 
msmsnW  itself  exhibits,  in  point  of  dignity  and  value,  according 
to  the  Tiew  we  take  oi  it,  in  the  one  aspect  or  in  the  other. 

M  a 
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In  the  latter  case,  it  comprises  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christi- 
anity :  in  the  former,  it  is  comparatively  a  meagre  and  spiritless 
service.  But,  upon  this  question.  Bishop  Hoadly  seems  to  have 
been  studiously  silent ;  or,  rather,  by  the  omission  of  the  points 
most  essential  to  its  main  object  and  design,  he  has  given  a 
manifest  advantage  to  those  who  would  fain  obliterate  from 
their  Creed,  and  consequently  from  the  Sacrament  itself,  these 
prominent  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian 
system. 

In  a  Charge,  on  the  doctrinal  use  of  the  sacraments,  delivered 
in  June  1736,  Dr.  Waterland  took  a  compendious  view  of  their 
importance  in  this  respect.  By  historical  evidence,  and  by  illus- 
trations selected  from  ecclesiastical  writers  of  various  periods, 
he  shewed  how  much  these  ordinances  had  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  faith ;  the  re- 
ception of  the  sacraments,  according  to  their  full  intent  and 
meaning,  necessarily  implying  the  reception  of  those  doctrines 
so  immediately  connected  mth  them.  The  charge  does  not 
expressly  advert  to  Bishop  Hoadly's  performance ;  but  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt,  that  the  plan  of  it  was  suggested  by 
observing  the  striking  defects  of  that  treatise,  with  reference  to 
this  great  and  leading  principle. 

But  the  subject  of  the  sacraments,  and  that  of  the  Eucharist 
in  particular,  appear  to  have  occupied  "Waterland's  mind  long 
before  this  occasion  was  given  of  communicating  his  thoughts 
to  the  public. 

Dr.  Zachary  Pearce,  who  so  ably  vindicated  Dr.  Waterland 
against  the  attacks  of  Conyers  Middleton,  on  his  "  Scripture 
"  vindicated,"  in  1731  and  1732,  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
amicably  disputed  with  Waterland  himself  on  certain  points 
relating  to  the  Eucharist,  in  consequence  of  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  him  in  his  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes. 
Two  letters  on  the  subject  appear,  among  Bishop  Pearce's  other 
posthumous  works,  subjoined  to  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
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TMlameDt  They  r^irta  thkAj  to  Om  rlew  which  WaterUnd 
hid  taken  of  th«  Menmcots  m  ftdmU  ritM.  Dr.  Pearce  oon- 
taaded,  that  the  Sacrament  waa  not  in  itM»lf  a  federal  act, 
of  the  henefita  of  his  death,  but  onlj 

ofthoaebenefita.  He  further  olgeclad  to  the 
Eucharist  being  oonaidarwl  aa  aabatitnted  Hmt  the  pm§mntf  aor 
did  he  think  there  waa  aofBdent  pnxtf  that  the  paaaorer  waam 
menfim^  or  that  saorificea  themadTea  were  /adWo/  ritea.  Hia 
geMfil  perraaaion  waa,  that  the  Eucharist  wai  nothing  more 
^•1  M  n  fongi  inttiti^!^  aa  a  mtmorial  of  Christ*s  death ;  the 
<«  bread  and  wine  to  be  received  in  rmk«mhrame9  of  Him,  not  in 
of  Ue  eo96mmi  made  by  Him."  He  combated  abo 
argument  grounded  upon  St.  Paul's  representing  the 
Eucharist  to  be  an  act  of  eommtmioM  between  Oifd  and  the 
roemttr,  analogooa  to  that  of  the  Israelitea  at  their  altars,  and 
that  of  the  heathens  in  their  idolatrous  offerings,  1  Cor.  x.  16— 
SI ;  conoetving,  that  St.  Paul  refers  only  to  the  eammtsmemi$ 
jointly  participating  in  the  ordinance,  and  not  to  the 
of  spiritual  bleaainga  from  God.  Nor  doea  he 
admit  that  the  Eucharist  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  a 
emmtfmtem  or  ekaimel  of  pardon,  an  imtnmmd  of  aUoUUion, 
The  femiaainn  of  aina,  he  contenda,  ia  the  effect  of  Ckrisfs  blood 
skod/or  Mi,  not  the  eflect  o£  otar  eommemoraiing  that,  h^  drnUumg 
of  the  cup  in  tho  Enckarist, 

It  will  immediately  be  perceived,  that  althou^  theae  opiniona 
(which  were  advanced  by  this  learned  and  — »tm«Kl^  F^relato 
with  the  candour  and  modeatj  conspicuous  in  all  his  writings) 
weie  much  at  variance  with  aome  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
our  church,  aa  Made,  Cudworth,  Barrow,  and  others ;  yet  do 
they  distinctly  recogniae  thoae  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  iaith,  which,  to  all  who  admit  them,  must  be 
inaeparably  coaneded  with  the  Sacrament  itself.  The 
between  God  and  mmi  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the 
remisakm  of  sins  flowing  from  it  aa  ita  immediate  benefit,  are 
ezpraasly  fMdmowledged ;  oonaequently.  Dr.  Pearcc*s  view  of 
the  Sacrament,  aa  a  rommmmmttU  t  act,  rises  infinitely  higher 
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than  Bishop  Hoadly's ;  and  the  matter  in  dispute  betwixt  him 
and  Dr.  W.,  though  undoubtedly  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance,  did  not,  like  the  other,  involve  in  it  the  very 
essentials  of  the  rite  itself. 

Dr.  Waterland's  Answers  to  these  Letters  are  not  extant ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  either  party  had  a  view  to  the  publication  of 
their  sentiments.  The  subject  of  them,  however,  is  fully  treated 
in  our  author's  "  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist ;" 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  substance  of  his  share  in 
the  correspondence  is  interwoven  in  that  larger  work. 

But  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this,  there  is  evidence  that 
Dr.  Waterland  had  attentively  studied  this  subject,  and  was  no 
less  careful  to  guard  against  one  extreme  than  another,  in  form- 
ing his  judgment  upon  it.  Dr.  Brett,  the  celebrated  Non-juror, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  theologians  of  his  time, 
had  published,  in  1720,  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  necessity 
"  of  discerning  the  Lord's  Body  in  the  holy  Communion;"  in 
which  he  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Sacra- 
ment so  far,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  persons,  seemed 
almost  to  confound  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  the  mystical 
with  the  literal  sense  of  the  ordinance,  the  spiritual  with  the 
corporal  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Mr. 
Johnson,  another  learned  Divine,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Brett,  had  also  published,  in  the  year  1714,  his  "  Unbloody 
"  Sacrifice ;"  a  work,  intended  to  prove  that  the  Eucharist  is 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  which  the  representative,  though  not 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  are  actually  ofiered  up  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  the  material  elements  being,  by  virtue  of  this 
ordinance,  made  efficient  to  that  purpose,  and  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
thus  solemnly  presented  by  the  faithful  worshipper  at  the  altar 
of  God.  This  notion,  though  it  stands  entirely  clear  of  the 
absurdities  of  transubstantiation,  yet  seems  to  be  grounded  upon 
the  supposed  necessity  of  material  sacrifices,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  also  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  mass,  that  our  Lord's  sacrifice  is  to  be 
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repMtcdlj  and  contimully  oflered  up  befiwe  God,  in  order  to 
fender  il  efficacioiit  to  the  «dY«tion  of  indiridiuU. 

Upon  both  thoic  writcn  Waterknd  ammadverted  with  con- 
ciderahle  leveritj,  in  tome  marginal  obtenrmttoiui,  written  with 
hit  own  handy  in  copies  of  their  works  now  deposited  among 
Dr.  Rawlinion*a  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The 
notion  of  a  amimal  sacrifice  in  the  Sacrament  he  steadfiMtlj 
resisted,  conceiving  it  to  be  den^gatory  to  the  tpmtmoi  character 
of  the  ordinance^  derogatory  also  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  our 
Lord's  sacrifice  made,  once  for  all,  upon  the  cross,  and  not  borne 
out  by  any  legitimate  interpretation  of  sacred  writ.  He  main- 
tained, that  the  Eucharist  is  altogether  a  commemaratice  and 
rwprmmimtitt  service,  t^fwMicaUy  representing  tliat  which  had 
before  been  actuaUy  and  materiaUy  ofiercd  up,  and  accepted  of 
God ;  and  lliat  no  other  offtrittg  or  oblation  in  made  in  thui 
sacrament,  than  that  of  the  elements  themselves,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  consecration  to  God*s  service,  and  the  spiritual  affections 
of  the  communicant  himself,  requirite  to  render  him  a  meet  par- 
taker of  those  holy  mysteries,  and  to  obtain  for  him  those  bene- 
fita  which  the  Sacrament  is  intended  to  convey.  To  Dr.  Brett's 
opinion,  on  di^oermmg  cmr  LortTi  Body  m  the  holy  Com- 
wmmom,  he  also  objected,  on  similar  grounds  ;  maintaining,  with 
Cranmer,  that  when  it  is  said,  *'  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present 
**  in  them  that  worthily  receive  the  sacrament,**  the  meaning  is, 
*"  that  the  force,  the  graee^  the  mrtue,  and  beneJSi  of  Christ's 
**  body  that  was  crucified  for  us,  and  of  his  blood  that  was  shed 
'*  for  us,  be  really  and  effectually  present  with  all  them  that 
'*  duly  receive  the  sacraments :  but  all  this  is  to  be  understood 
*'  of  his  spiritual  pretence ;  and  no  more  truly  is  He  corporally 
*'  or  really  present  in  the  due  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
'*  than  He  is  in  the  due  ministration  of  Baptism.*'  These  topics 
•re  touched  with  great  effect,  in  a  series  of  observations,  re- 
warkaMy  acute  and  powerful ;  but  in  a  manner  somewliat  more 
caoitic,  perhaps,  than  if  they  had  been  intended  fur  the 
public  eye. 
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Thus  prepared,  by  long  continued  habits  of  considering  this 
important  branch  of  Christian  theology ;  and  perceiving  that 
something  was  still  wanting  to  settle  the  minds  of  less  informed 
readers,  and  to  enable  them  to  rest  their  opinions  upon  some 
soKd  and  substantial  grounds  ;  our  author  seems  to  have  formed 
his  determination,  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Hoadly^s  treatise,  to  undertake  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject;  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  didactic,  rather  than  a  polemical  dissertation,  comprising  every 
part  that  essentially  belonged  to  it. 

Bishop  Hoadly's  "  Plain  Account"  was  published  in  1735. 
Dr.  Waterland's  "Review"  followed  early  in  1737;  no  long 
interval  of  time  for  so  extensive  and  elaborate  a  performance ; 
a  work  of  established  reputation  both  here  and  abroad,  for  which 
he  had  been  collecting  materials  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life. 

The  general  design  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Introduction.  It 
was  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  against  a  superstitious 
abuse  of  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  profane  neglect  of  it, 
on  the  other.  Hooker's  observation,  that  the  holy  Communion 
is  "  instrumentally  a  cause  of  the  real  participation  of  Christ,  and 
"  of  life  in  his  body  and  hlood,"  is  adopted  by  our  author,  as 
comprising  the  substance  of  the  whole  doctrine ; — that  which, 
as  Hooker  remarks,  "  all  approve  and  acknowledge  to  be 
"  most  true  ;  having  nothing  in  it  but  that  which  the  words  of 
"  Christ  are  on  all  sides  confessed  to  enforce ;  nothing  but  that 
"  which  the  Church  of  God  hath  always  thought  necessary ; 
"  nothing  but  that  which  alone  is  sufficient  for  every  Christian 
"  man  to  believe  concerning  the  use  vcad.  force  of  this  sacrament; 
*'  nothing  but  that  wherewith  the  writings  of  all  antiquity  are 
"  consonant,  and  all  Christian  confessions  agreeable."  The 
observation  of  Hooker  is,  indeed,  well  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  contains  both  a  correct  definition  of  the  Sacrament,  and  an 
efiectual  guard  against  the  misapprehension  of  it.  The  Sacrament 
is  but  instrumentally  the  cause,  yet  it  is  the  cause,  of  the  real 
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jtJBrtnuaeataMy  coorep  to  ouMMrdonmdwmctHloriwi ;  pmrdm^ 
tfunoiigli  the  ahmtmmU  made  hy  the  deftth  of  Christ ;— MMii/l> 
mUm,  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Chriil  obtaiad  lor  as. 
The  $igm  and  the  iAing  tignijied,  the  ^fkim$t  nd  die  (mtlm 
wmM  oittM  of  the  henefiti  oommonicated,  are  thm  accoratelj 
dktiiiguuhed  from  each  other ;  to  as  to  aacrihe  to  the  SacrameDl 
ili  InU  Tahie  and  importance,  withoat  inTetting  it  with  tiich 
at  hdong  only  to  the  one  great  aacrificc,  ohlation,  and 
;  of  which,  in  itaelf,  it  ia  nothing  more  than  a  figura- 
tm  and  commemoratiTe  representation. 


After  aorae  further  introductory  observations  on  the  danger 
of  i0M/«fTa/Mjp  this  ordinance,  and  on  the  prejudice  done  to  the 
Its  hy  regarding  them  merely  as  poiitice  dutie$,  rather 
fitef ,  in  which  God  himself  bears  a  pmi^  or  aa 
tranaactioas  between  God  and  man;  Dr. 
WaterUnd  conducts  his  inquiry  in  the  following  order. 

First,  he  g^ves  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most  consider- 
able iMMMS  by  which  this  sacrament  has  been  called ;  a  matter 
by  no  means  unimportant;  some  of  these  being  expresstre 
simply  of  the  external  form  of  the  institution ;  others,  of  its 
others,  of  its  purpose  and  design;  others,  of  its 
characteristics  as  a  religious  senrice ;  others,  of 
tfie  eftets  resulting  from  it  The  titles  enumerated  are  ten  in 
iranber ;  Inakmg  of  bread,  eommmmon,  Lord*$  tuppery  ohiaiiam, 
f,  saeriJSet^  mtmorial,  pa$tvomr^  mnus  ;  every 
of  which*  excepting  the  last,  has  evidently  some  appropriato 
;,  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  ordinance.  A  full  and 
adequate  conception  of  it,  however,  b  rather  to  be  obtained 
by  comhinmg  the  force  and  meaning  of  these  several  appella- 
tioos,  than  by  adopting  any  one  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Uierest 

Upoo  the  kmtiimtiom  of  this  sacrament,  bat  few  important 
qnestioni  ariae.    Th#chief  are  thoae  which  relato  to  its  having 
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succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  passover  ;  and  to  the  points 
in  which  these  two  ordinances  resemble  each  other.  By  the 
resemblance  between  them,  (which  is  here  very  satisfactorily 
traced,)  much  Hght  is  thrown  upon  the  subject.  The  type  and 
the  antitype  so  fully  and  minutely  correspond  with  each  other, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overlook  the  analogy  between  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  deliverance  to  which  they  respectively 
refer ;  and  thus  a  view  is  presented  of  this  sacred  mystery, 
which  the  most  simple  as  well  as  the  most  profound  inquirer 
may  contemplate  with  much  edification. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  "concerning  the  commemoration 
"  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Communion.  The  Greek  words,  ds  rrjv 
"  ifirjv  avdfjLvqaLv,^^  Dr.  W.  observes,  "  may  bear  three  several 
"  renderings  :^.  In  remembrance  of  me.  2.  In  commemoration  of 
"  me.  3.  For  a  memorial  of  me,  ox,  for  my  memorial.  They 
"  differ  not  much  in  sense  ;  but  yet  as  they  do  differ,  they  may 
^^  deserve  a  distinct  consideration.  The  second  includes  the  first ; 
"  and  the  third  includes  both  the  former ;  not  vice  versa.  So 
"  they  rise,  as  it  were,  in  sense,  and  are  so  many  distinct 
"  gradations." 

The  Socinians  make  the  bare  remembrance  of  Christ  the  only 
end  and  use  of  the  Sacrament ;  not  distinguishing  between  the 
mere  act  itself,  and  the  purpose  intended  by  it ;  nor  do  they 
include  in  their  notion  of  it  a  full  and  complete  view  of  our 
Lord  himself.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  we  ought  to  remember 
Him  in  this  sacrament,  but  are  not  agreed  as  to  who  he  really 
was,  or  what  he  really  did  and  suffered  for  us.  It  is  not  sufii- 
cient  to  remember  Him  merely  as  a  great  and  good  man, 
a  wise  instructor,  and  an  admirable  teacher,  a  prophet,  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven ;  nor  only  as  our  Lord  and  Master,  the 
founder  of  our  religion,  whose  disciples  we  are ;  nor  even  as 
higher  than  the  angels  :  but  we  must  also  remember  Him,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  personal  dignity/,  declared  in  holy  writ,  as  our 
divine  Lord  and  Master,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all,  the  object 
of  universal  adoration.     Unless  our  remembrance  and  acknow- 
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of  Him  eonwpoBd  with  Umw  iliiiJM'rtiiMi,  we  All 
•hort  of  what  if  roqnirod  of  lu  in  this  101011111  act  of  dtrodoB. 


But  tamw^momiim  adraacca  a  tlep  iiirthar  Ihaa  thi*.  To 
a  baro  remombtmee  ^it  tvparadda  tho  notioii  of  mioOmg, 
^  hmamrimg^  etidraHmg,  oollactfaig  all  into  one  complex  idea.** 
It  inclndct  both  an  inward  remCTib«moa»  and  an 
ofitin  praaaeand  thaakagmng.  And  this 
abo  extends,  aa  the  ^tmmmhvmmrt  doea,  to  ererj  point  of 
our  Lord*t  dignity  and  dmaolery  and  of  what  ho  did  and 
fdfered  in  that  ohmder,  to  his  Dkit^f  his  maarmaiiom,  his 
gJMiiWiW^  his  flMrdi,  erery  quality  and  perfection  belonging  to 
Hioi  aa  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 


The  term  mmmotm/  includes  both  the  preoeding  terma ;  and  if 
we  eonaider  it  as  bearing  alloaion  to  the  eacnfices  and  other 
typieal  aenrioea  of  the  /#im«A  Uw,  (which  were  sometimes  called 
I,)  it  may  denote,  that  the  lervicc  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
aolemn  part  of  mcangeluiQl  worship,  ascends  up  as  incense, 
fit  a  mtmoriai  hefart  Qod,  This  is  the  highest  view  of  it.  But 
it  is  alao  a  memorHdhefirewm%^  as  the  pasaorer  was ;  a  memorial, 
to  perpetuate  our  greater  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death ;  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  9d  forth  cnsciJM,  as  it  were, 
h^on  <mr  eyes,  to  make  the  stronger  impression  upon  our  minds. 
Moreorer ;  '^  it  is  not  aiiftiient  to  conmiemorate  the  death  of 
^  Christ,  without  considering  what  his  death  mmm$,  what  were 
**  the  Moem^  reMona  fiir  it,  and  what  ita  endli  and  tcsat .  The 
**  fnhtiltiea  of  Socimis  and  his  followers  hare  made  diis  inquiry 
**  aeeeasary :  for  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  skmt  lie  LtnTi 
^  dfoik  till  Ae  coMM  by  the  aenrice  of  the  Eucharist,  if  we 
^  admowledge  not  Ih&t  Ltrd  which  the  Scriptures  set  forth, 
*«  nor  Ito  dmik  which  the  New  Testament  teaehca.**  His 
death  was  <'  a  wilhng  mteryke  to  Dinne  Jtuiiee  for  the  sins 
**  uf  mankind  ;**  it  waa  properly  **  a  ncariona  fmtitkmmt  of 
**  moKf  and  •*  by  Tirtiie  of  it  we  reeeire  Uie  benefit  of  o/oMe- 
fr9piH9lim,JiMHffxaiom,  rteomeiiiatioti,  and 
Itwa^therefoenot  oiily*«a  mmfimidim  of  his 
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"  gospel,  a  pattern  of  holy  and  patient  suffering,  or  a  necessary 
"  preparation  to  his  resurrection ;"  but  it  had  such  "  a  particular 
"  virtue,  merit,  efficacy,  in  it,  that  God's  acceptance  of  sinners, 
"  though  penitent,  (not  perfect^)  depended  entirely  upon  it." 
These  points  our  author  establishes  upon  the  clearest  Scripture- 
evidence  ;  and  sums  up  his  statement  by  enumerating  "  the 
"  several  concurring  means  to  the  same  end,"  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption.  The  dlvme  philanthropy  is  the  primary,  or  principal 
cause.  Our  performing  the  duties  required  of  us,  faith  and 
repentance,  by  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  is  the  conditional  cause. 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ's  death  is  the  meritorious  cause.  The 
Divine  ordinances,  and  more  particularly  the  two  sacraments, 
are  the  instrumental  causes,  in  and  by  which  God  applies  to 
persons  fitly  disposed  the  virtue  of  that  sacrifice.  This  shews  the 
end  and  use  oi  commemorating  ovo^  Lord's  death  in  the  Eucharist. 
"  It  is  suing  for  pardon,  in  virtue  of  the  same  plea  that  Christ 
"  himself  sues  in,  on  our  behalf.  It  is  acknowledging  our  in- 
"  dispensable  need  of  it,  and  our  dependence  upon  it  -,  and  con- 
"  fessing  all  our  other  righteousness  to  be  as  nothing  without  it. 
"  In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  a  service  oi  thanksgiving,  (to  Father, 
"  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,)  for  the  sacrifice  of  our  redemption ; 
"  and  a  service  also  of  self-humiliation,  before  God,  angels, 
"  and  men." 

The  5th  chapter  treats  of  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 
The  relative  holiness  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  things  set  apart 
for  religious  uses,  is  denied  but  by  few;  and  St.  Paul's  ex- 
pression, the  cup  of  blessing,  which  we  bless,  puts  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt.  Hence  also  the  guilt  which  the  apostle 
charges  upon  profane  and  unworthy  communicants.  Not  that 
we  attribute  any  real  virtue  or  efficacy  to  the  things  themselves, 
or  to  any  human  benedictions,  except  as  they  are  founded  in 
Divine  promise.  Whatever  sanctification  is  imparted,  can  be 
derived  only  from  "  the  Divine  warrant,  authorizing  men  to 
"  administer  the  holy  Communion ;  from  the  Divine  word  inti- 
"  mating  the  effect  of  it ;  and  from  the  Divine  promise  and 
"  covenant,  tacit  or  express,  to  send  His  blessing  along  with  it." 
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Wbat  the  defpm  of  toietitj  that  beitowcd  upott  Um 
maj  be,  k  no  where  predeely  detemiBed.  It  ctn  onlj  be 
judged  of  by  the  high  md  tmporunt  pmrpoM  of  the  Secmieiit 
ilMli;  the  rrUtion  it  betn  to  our  JL«nrf*«  |Mf«M,  the  jWf  wiiifi 
deDovneed  upon  those  who  treated  it  with  irreverence,  nd  a 
eompariton  of  it  with  what  ia  eleewhere  required  in  Scripture 
with  regard  to  holy  and  tacrcd  thinga.  Bat  beeidea  due  rekthre 
holiBeaay  the  Fbthert  frequently  apMk  of  this  taorament  aa  more 
eq^eeiaDj  aanctifled  by  a  luppoaed  illapie  of  the  H<dy  Spirit 
vpoQ  the  deaMBta,  or  rather,  upon  the  devout  communicants 
in  the  uae  of  them ;  which  teems  to  be  the  move  rational  and 
aoriptoral  Tiew  of  it  The  /N'wysrf ,  thank$giting$9  and  6«m- 
dMsM»  used  in  the  senrice  itadf,  may  aUo  be  eonaidered  aa 
ftisli  mmmiiiil  to  this  efieet  Some  of  the  Fathers  reaaoned  upon 
our  Lord's  words,  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  Sacrament,  **  as 
^  Tirtnally  carrying  in  them  a  mfe,  or  a/>romM»to  all socceeding 
^  agea  of  the  Church,  that  what  was  ihm  done  when  He  him- 
**  self  admmUUr^  or  esfi— eralsrf,  will  be  alway9  done  in  the 
^  eelebration  of  the  Eucharist  ;'*  so  that  <<  what  the  Sacrament 
^  tiien  was,  in  meaning,  yirtue,  and  effect,  the  same  it  is  also  at 
^  this  day  ;**  oonoeiring  our  Lord's  words  to  be  "  directly 
**  imtmmhr^  of  what  then  was,  and  yirtually  promisiory  of  what 
^  ahould  be  in  like  case  for  all  time  to  come.**  In  this  sense 
eBly,  they  supposed  the  elements  to  become  Chruta  body ; 
being  mmdiJM  by  catuecraiwn  pursuant  to  our  Lord's  institu- 
tioo,  and  thus  made  the  repreMeniatite  body  of  Christ  "  The 
**  son  is,  that  the  cewaacrwfteii  of  the  dementa  makes  them  hoiy 
^  ifMlelp,  relatirdy  holy,  on  account  of  their  rehiian  to  what 
**  iSbftj  repreaent,  or  point  to,  by  divms  institution :  and  it  is 
**  Chd  that  girea  them  diis  Mme$s  by  the  ministry  of  his  word. 
^  The  mmeiijksiiom  of  the  communicants  (which  is  Owt$  work 
**  abo)  is  of  disHmei  consideration  from  the  former,  though  they 
**  are  often  confiNDided :  and  to  this  part  belooga  what  has  been 
•*  improperly  called  making  the  symbob  beoome  our  Lord's 
"  body  /  and  which  really  mens  makhi^  them  hia  body  iom; 
**  or  mete  plainly  still,  making  ua  partakers  of  our  Lord's  hroism 
*«  lei^  and  Msotf  sM^  at  the  aame  time  that  we  reccire  the  AeV 
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"  symbols."     TJiis  sanctification^  however,   depends  upon  the 
dispositions  of  the  communicants. 

The  much-disputed  question  as  to  the  right  exposition  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  its  application  to  the 
Sacrament,  comes  next  under  consideration ;  and  the  substance  of 
our  author's  opinion,  supported  by  many  high  authorities,  ancient 
and  modern,  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

It  is  e-sddent,  that  a  great  part  of  this  discourse  of  our  Lord's 
cannot  be  literally  interpreted,  but  must  admit  of  some  figurative, 
or  mystical  construction.  Affirmatively,  it  is  said.  Whoso  eateth 
my  fiesh,  and  drinheth  my  hlood,  hath  eternal  life :  negatively. 
Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  hlood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you.  All,  therefore,  that  feed  upon  what  is 
here  mentioned,  have  life  ;  and  all  that  do  not  feed  thereupon, 
have  no  life.  Hence  arises  an  argument  against  interpreting 
the  words  of  sacramental  feeding  in  the  Eucharist ;  since  all 
cannot  be  said  to  have  life  who  receive  the  communion,  unless 
they  are  worthy  communicants ;  neither  can  all  be  said  not  to 
have  life  who  do  not  receive  it,  if  they  are  incapahle  of  receiving 
it,  invincibly  ignorant  of  it,  or  destitute  of  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  For  the  same  reason,  the  words  cannot  be  interpreted 
oi  faith  in  Christ,  which  must  be  subject  to  similar  restrictions 
and  exceptions.  But  there  is  one  sense,  in  which  the  words 
admit  of  being  understood  in  their  fullest  extent;  and  it  is 
this : — "  All  that  shall  finally  share  in  the  death,  passion,  and 
"  atonement  of  Christ,  are  safe  ;  and  all  that  have  not  a  part 
"  therein,  are  lost.  All  that  are  saved,  owe  their  salvation  to 
"  the  salutary  passion  of  Christ :  and  their  partaking  thereof 
"  (which  is  feeding  upon  his  flesh  and  hlood)  is  their  life.  On 
"  the  other  hand,  as  many  as  are  excluded  from  sharing  therein, 
*'  and  therefore  feed  not  upon  the  atonement,  have  no  life  in 
"  them.  Those  who  are  blessed  with  capacity  and  opportunities, 
"  and  have  faith,  must  have  sacraments,  must  be  in  covenant, 
"  must  receive  and  obey  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  have  the  expia- 
"  tion  of  the  death  of  Christ  applied  to  them.     But  our  Lord's 
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doctrine  in  tbii  chapter  Ment  to  lAtirmti  horn  tU 
**  porticuUntie*,  and  to  reaolve  into  thk ;  that  whether  with 
**  faith  or  without,  whether  in  the  9atrammU  or  oat  of  the 
**  MKrawMMli,  whether  b^frre  Christ  or  twioa,  whether  in 
**  mud  or  out  of  mmmmU^  whether  JUr»  or  hmrmfUr,  no 
^  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be  aeeepM,  but  in  and  through  the  fnmd 
^fMpiA&tim  made  by  the  hhod  of  Christ**— «"  This  g^mtral 
^  doelme  of  §akaiim  by  CMrisi  akmt^  by  Christ  cnuifhd^  is 
**  iSbfb  great  and  important  doctrine,  the  burden  ci  both  Tesla- 
^  ments ;  sigptiled  in  all  the  sacrifices  and  senrioes  of  the  old 
**  Law,  and  fully  declared  in  erery  page  almost  of  the  New 
^  Testament** — "  He  is  to  be  considered  as  giving  hit  body  to 
^  he  broken,  and  as  shedding  his  hhod  for  making  an  atone- 
^  ment ;  and  so  theyhri/s  ofkU  death  are  what  we  are  to  fsesm 
**  as  our  spiritual  food  :  his  Jletk  is  moai  mdeed,  and  his  biood  is 
*'  drimJk  mdosd.  His  passion  is  our  redempHon  ;  and  by  his 
"  death  we  Use.**  Ordinarily,  we  take  it  in  the  uw  of  the 
sacnunenu:  but  extraordinarily,  God  may  otpfiy  the  same 
bsmtfiU  of  Christ^  death,  and  tMwe  of  his  atonement,  to  others 
not  enjoying  the  same  opportunities,  though  capable  of  being 
made  partakers  of  the  effect. 

'*  Some  hare  conceived  that  faith  ^  or  dotHrvM^  is  what  our 
•*  I^rd  meant  by  the  bread  of  life^  and  that  beUeving  in  Christ 
"  is  the  same  with  the  eating  and  drinking  there  spoken  of." 
But  **  belief  in  Christ  is  the  condition  required,  the  duty  com- 
^  manded  :  tlie  bs^ad  of  Ufa  is  the  rsward  consequent :  fiuth  is 
**  die  ptoKJItaiMm  ;  the  body  and  blood  b  the  gifl,  and  the  rsai 
**  hsberkamet,**  In  like  manner,  *'  the  doctrine  of  Christ  girea 
"  the  soul  its  proper  temperature  and  fitness  to  receive  the 
"  heavenly  food  ;  but  the  heavenly  food  is  Christ  himseif** — 
*'  It  may  be  true,  that  eating  and  drinJnng  wisdom,  is  the  same 
'*  with  roeoirittg  wisdom :  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  skiing  and 
^«si^  fiesh  and  blood,  is  rscstrijiy  fiesh  and  blood:  for 
'  ratmg  means  reoeiTing.  But  where  does^CrsA,  or  biood^  staad 
*'  for  wiBAm^w  ht  dodrimf  VnMrv^of  symboiiealhmgat^ 
**  arr  there,  that  reqnire  it,  or  can  even  admit  of  it  f  There  Bee 
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**  the  stress  of  the  whole  thing.  Flesh,  in  symholical  language, 
"  may  signify  ricJies,  goods,  possessions  ;  and  blood  may  signify 
"  life  :  but  Scripture  never  uses  either  as  a  symhol  of  doctrine. 
"  To  conclude,  then,  eating  wisdom  is  receiving  wisdom  ;  but 
"  eating  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  is  receiving  life  and  happiness 
''  through  his  blood,  and,  in  one  word,  receiving  Him  /  and 
"  that  not  merely  as  the  object  of  out  faith,  but  as  the  fountain 
"  of  our  salvation,  and  our  sovereign  good,  by  means  of  His  death 
"  and  passion." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  than  any 
other,  to  reconcile  the  discordant  notions  that  have  prevailed 
respecting  this  difficult  portion  of  Scripture.  Our  author 
proceeds  to  confirm  it  by  a  copious  and  elaborate  investigation 
of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  and  at  the 
same  time  shews  how  much  these  have  been  misunderstood. 
"  There  have  been  two  extremes,"  he  observes,  "  in  the 
"  accounts  given  of  the  Fathers,  and  both  of  them  owing,  as 
"  I  conceive,  to  a  neglect  of  proper  distinctions.  They  who 
"judge  that  the  Fathers  in  general,  or  almost  universally,  do 
"  interpret  John  vi.  of  the  Eucharist,  appear  not  to  distinguish 
"  between  interpreting  and  applying.  It  was  right  to  appl^  the 
"  general  doctrine  of  John  vi.  to  the  particular  case  of  the 
"  Eucharist,  considered  as  worthily  received  ;  because  the 
"  spiritual  feeding  there  mentioned,  is  the  thing  signified  in  the 
"  Eucharist,  yea  and  performed  Hkewise.  After  we  have  suffi- 
"  ciently  proved,  from  other  Scriptures,  that  in  and  by  the 
"  Eucharist,  ordinarily,  such  spiritual  food  is  conveyed,  it  is 
"  then  right  to  apply  all  that  our  Lord,  by  St.  Johi,  says  in  the 
"  general,  to  that  particular  case  :  and  this  indeed  the  Fathers 
"  commonly  did.  But  such  application  does  not  amount  to 
"  interpreting  that  chapter  of  the  Eucharist.  For  example ; 
"  the  words,  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ,  &c.  ye  have  no 
"  life  in  you,  do  not  mean  directly,  that  you  have  no  life  witlwut 
"  the  Eucharist,  but  that  you  have  no  life  without  participating 
"  of  our  Lord's  passion.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Eucharist  is 
"  one  way  of  par  ticipati^ig  of  the  passion,  and  a  very  considerable 
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**  «ie»  il  WM  very  pattimat  and  propar  to  vige  the  docthne  of 
**  tkat  chapter*  both  ibr  the  chMuner  imdentHiidiQg  the  kmt^M 
^  Mtere  of  the  Euchviil,  and  Ibr  the  eicitiBg  ChriatiaM  to  a 
^  kmpmaX  and  derottt  reoeption  of  it.  Aa  to  thoae  who,  ia 
^  aaodwr  extieaio*  chaige  the  Fatheia  in  general,  aa  interpret- 
^  lag  John  vL  fdii$mHm§  dpak^imm  only»  they  are  more  widely 
^  awitakea  than  the  fermer,  Ibr  want  of  ooaajdering  the  k9po- 
•*  hffimi  way  of  oommenting  then  in  oie ;  which  waa  not 
**  properly  imimrpreimg,  nor  to  intended,  but  was  the  more 
**  frequently  made  aae  ef  in  this  subject,  when  there  waa  a 
<*  maimf  andienoe,  beoaaae  it  was  a  rule  not  to  dimlge  Uieir 
«  wfiia'fii  before  inoompetent  hearera,  before  the  mmiHthil, 
«  tee  is,  the 


To  this  account  of  the  interpretationa  giTcn  by  the  Fathers, 
ia  sabfoiaed  that  of  our  own  Dirinea,  particularly  of  Orammer^ 
the  anm  of  whose  doctrine  on  this  head,  is,  1.  That  John  ri  is 
aoi  lo  be  interpreted  of  oral  manducation  in  the  Sacrament,  nor 
ef  ijpirihiiil  manducation  as  confined  to  the  Eucharist,  but  of 
apiritaal  manducation  ai  large^  in  that  or  any  other  sacrament, 
or  out  of  the  sacraments.  2.  That  Bpiritual  manducation,  in 
that  chapter,  means  the  feeding  upon  Christ's  death  and  passion, 
aa  the  price  of  our  redemption  and  salvation.  9.  lliat  in  so 
feeding  we  hare  a  spiritual  or  mystical  union  with  him. 
4.  That  such  Sjpmhiml  maadacation  is  a  privilege  belonging  to 
the  Eucharist ;  and  therefore  John  vi.  is  not  foreign  to  the 
bat  haa  each  relation  to  it  as  the  inward  thing 
bears  to  the  otdH-urd  si^ns. 


Closely  connected  with  this  difficult  part  of  the  subject  is  that 
whieh  aeit  ooeies  aader  coaaideration,  the  sacratnenial  or  s^fm- 
imtk§ 


Dr.  Waterkad  begins  with  a  panage  of  St.  Bernard,  which 
he  coaeatfea  to  give  a  good  geaeral  idea  of  the  jfialeAW  nature 
of  the  swnuaeata.  St.  Bernard  *«  eoaqparea  them  with  snafra- 
*<  meiUs  of  MeMl^;rifrsp<into  kmds,  Aomari,  db>aafis»,)  which  are 

VOL.  I.  M 
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"  significant  and  emblematical  of  what  they  belong  to,  and  are 
"  at  the  same  time  means  of  conveyance.  A  hook,  a  ring,  a 
"  crosier^  and  the  like,  have  often  been  made  use  of  as  instru- 
"  ments  for  such  purpose.  They  are  not  without  their  significancy 
''  in  the  way  of  instructive  emblem  :  but  what  is  most  consider- 
"  able,  they  are  instruments  to  convey  those  rights,  privileges, 
'*  honours,  offices,  possessions,  which  in  silent  language  they 
"  point  to.  So  it  is  with  the  signs  and  symbols  of  both  sacra- 
"  ments,  and  particularly  with  the  ele7nents  of  bread  and  wine 
^'  in  the  Eucharist.  They  are,  after  consecration,  called  by  the 
"  natnes  of  what  they  are  pledges  of,  and  are  ordained  to  convey  ; 
"  because  they  are,  though  not  literally,  yet  in  just  construction 
"  and  certain  effect^  (standing  on  Divine  promise  and  Divine 
"  acceptance,)  the  very  things  which  they  are  called,  viz.  the 
"  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  all  worthy  receivers.  In  them- 
"  selves  they  are  bread  and  wine  from  first  to  last  :  but  while 
"  they  are  made  use  of  in  the  holy  service,  they  are  considered, 
"  construed,  understood,  (pursuant  to  Divine  law,  promise,  cove- 
"  nant,)  as  standing  for  what  they  represent  and  exhibit.  Thus 
"  frequently,  in  human  affairs,  things  or  persons  are  considered 
"  very  differently  from  what  they  really  are  in  themselves,  by 
"  a  kind  of  construction  of  law  :  and  they  are  supposed  to  be, 
"  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  in  full  legal  effect,  what  they 
"  are  presumed  to  serve  for,  and  to  supply  the  place  of.  A 
"  deed  of  conveyance,  or  any  like  instrument,  under  hand  and 
"  seal,  is  not  a  real  estate,  but  it  conveys  one ;  and  it  is  in  effect 
"  the  estate  itself,  as  the  estate  goes  along  with  it ;  and  as  the 
*'  right,  title,  and  property  (which  are  real  acquirements)  are,  as 
'*  it  were,  bound  up  in  it,  and  subsist  by  it." 

According  to  this  view,  it  may  be  said,  "  The  bread  and  wine 
"  are  the  body  and  blood  in  just  construction,  put  upon  them  by 
"  the  Lawgiver  himself,  who  has  so  appointed,  and  who  is  able 
"  to  make  it  good.  The  symbols  are  not  the  body  in  power  and 
'^  effect,  if  those  words  mean  efficiency  :  but,  suitable  dispositions 
*'  being  supposed  in  the  recipient,  the  delivery  of  these  symbols 
"  is,  in  construction  of  Gospel-law,  and  in  divine  intention,  and 
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b  eartna  ^«^  or  fwwtyiww,  «  dUlifwy  oC  tlw 
«« iMiyv  ligiuilcd.  If  Ood  hatli  hmm  pbMei  to  to  order, 
*<  that  thow  outward  doMOBtr,  in  tlio  doe  ute  of  the  Enohariit, 
**  Aali  be  iw^ttlti  It  nt,  end  noeipimi  by  Him,  at  pMges  ef  tbe 
*<  MiiMrW  body  of  our  Lord  j  dieo  thoee  outward  aymbob  tie, 
<«  dMNigh  not  mmdfy,  yel  ietoyriftiliii(|,  and  to  aU 
**  pnrpotea,  thai  very  body  and  blood  which  they  to 
**wHkff(Kit  they  are  apfiointed  inalead  of  them." 

Our  author  then  proceedf  to  shew,  that  <*  this  notion  of  the 
at  it  if  both  intelligible  and  reaaonable»  to  it  it 
entirely  ooneonant  to  Scripture-kngiiage  ;**  whether 
oomidered  at  to  the  pmtnU  phrateology  of  Scripture,  or  with 
raipeet  to  Jewish  9aariJSee$  and  saarammUa,  or  with  regard 
to  Qirittian  BapHimt  or  with  retpect  to  what  it  taught  of 
the  Buekansi,  These  points  he  dilatet  upon  at  considerable 
lei^ph;  grounding  his  proofs  reUtive  to  the  EftekarUt  chiefly 
upon  8t  Paul's  calling  it  the  eommwtion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Chriit,  '*  which  expiettct  comnumicatum  on  the  part  of  the 
^  donor,  and  parHapaiim  on  the  Kidc  of  the  recciycr  ;**  and 
alto  upon  the  punishmentt  threatened  to  the  umccrtky  rcceirer 
at  $mky  of  ike  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  noi  dkcermmg 
Ae  LonPM  body;  both  which  patsagcs,  it  is  coooeiTed, 
**  wappoet  that  the  sacramental  tymbolt  are  nUerpreitUieeiy, 
"  or  in  /met  eometmeiim,  by  dirinc  appointment,  the  body  and 
**  bUed  of  Cknet,**  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  taken 
up  with  a  detail  of  the  opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  Cranmer  and  other  of  our  Reformers  and 
Dirinet;  which  are  shewn  to  be  generally  conformable  with 
the  doctrine  here  maintained;  and  the  doctrine  itself  is  ably 
contratted  with  the  tenetft  of  the  Bomish  Church,  the  Luthcrant» 
the  Calrinists,  the  ZuingHant,  the  old  Anabaptittt,  the  So- 
ciniant,  and  lattly  with  Mr.  Johnton*s  notion,  in  his  '*  Unbloody 
**  SeenBoe,**  that  "  the  elemenie,  at  impregnated,  or  animiled 
**  with  the  Sj^iril,  are  the  omiy  body  receiTed,  and  are  made  our 
**  LenTe  body  by  such  union  with  the  ^Mr.** 
^  we 
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The  next  chapter  enters  into  a  more  particular  explanation  of 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  the  Eucharist,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
16 — 21  ;  where  the  Apostle  argues,  in  the  way  of  parallel 
between  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  Jewish  sacrifices, 
against  partaking  of  offerings  to  idols.  The  points  which 
St.  Paul  had  to  establish  were,  that  eating  of  the  idol-sacrifices 
was  interpretatively  consenting  with  the  idolaters,  or  commu- 
nicating with  them  ;  and  that  such  consenting  with  the  idolaters 
was  also  interpretatively,  or  in  effect,  participating  of  devils. 
His  argument  is  this  : — that  as  the  Eucharist  is  interpretatively 
a  participating  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  and  as  the  Jewish 
feasts  were  a  participating  of  the  altar ;  so  the  eating  of  idol- 
meats  was  interpretatively  a  participating  of  devils.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  communion  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  a  participation,  in  common  with  others, 
of  the  body,  considered  as  broken,  and  of  the  blood  considered 
as  shed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  institution  itself; — not  a 
communion  of  the  natural  flesh  and  blood,  by  transubstantiation, 
or  consubstantiation,  or  even  by  faith,  (errors,  which  arise  from 
too  strict  and  servile  attention  to  the  letter,  without  reason,  and 
against  reason  ;) — nor,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  a  joint  par- 
ticipatio7i  of  the  outward  signs,  symbols,  or  memorials  of  the 
body  and  blood; — nor  merely  holding  communion  with  Christ 
the  head  of  the  Church,  or  with  Christians  our  fellow-members 
of  it ;  —but  as,  moreover,  an  actual  participation,  "  or  having  a 
"part  in  our  Lord's  passion,  and  the  reconcilement  therein 
"  made,  and  the  blessed  fruits  of  it."  The  objections  to  this 
interpretation  of  the  passage,  by  Whitby,  Mosheim,  and  others, 
are  then  noticed;  and  the  exposition  here  given,  shewn  to 
be  conformable  with  that  of  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of 
established  reputation. 

The   two   next   chapters   relate   to   the  efficacy   of  the  Eu- 
charist in  conferring  remission  of  sins  and  sanctifying  grace. 

Remission  of  sins  is  properly  the  gift  of  God  alone.     But  he 
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■Miy,  nd  does,  eonfer  it,  through  fach  maaat,  hj  rach  agents  or 
iaatnuneiitf.  and  upon  luch  oooditioaa  m  h$  teat  it  to  ordain ; 
and  thk  may  he  giTon  aa  mfrmmU  henefit,  rm9cM$  under  sack 
cirrnniatainnia  aa  the  doner  ahall  preaeribe.    Thoa  in  BwpHmm, 
the  heneit  ia  generally  aeknowledged  to  he  remiaaioa  of  aina,  m 
ila  preaent  conaeqnenoe;   but  fubjeot  to  he  ^NrMled   open 
breech  of  the  baptifmal  engageaaent.    The  analogy  between 
Baptiam    and    the    Eucharist    forma    a    atrong 
aigumenty  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  latter 
and  there  aeema  to  be  no  Talid  reeaon  against  it    Ifrenewabof 
rvpcntanoe  and  of  fbrgiTcneaa  be  necessary  on  erery  occasion  of 
a  breach  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  then  there  ia  an 
reaaon  for  supposing   that  in  the  Euchjuist    these 
■re  rendered  eflident    Baptiam  is,  indeed,  more  especially  the 
aecnunent  of  rwmi$$iom,  and  the  Eucharist  of  ipiritual  growth  y 
the  fermer,  the  instrument  ofjmd^Mttiimf  the  latter,  of  mmc 
ii^tmiim.    But  these  are  so  doaely  connected,  that  whaterer 
inoraeaea  either,  increases  both.    If  the  Eucharist  therefore  be 
m  rmewol  of  the  baptismal  eovemmi,  it  must  be  a  rmuwal  of 
rmmifnm  of  9ms,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  sacrament 
ef  Bqidam,  and  the  rery  purpose  for  which  it  was  ordained. 
And  indeed,  remission  of  sins,  to  be  effectual,  seems  to  be  a 
eotitimtsd  act   on   the  part  of  God,  vouchsafed   according  to 
^  ezigendea  of  believers  during  the    several    stages    and 
advancea  of  the  Chriatian  life.    But  not  to  rest  upon  this 
aigiunent  from  analogy.  Dr.  W.  adduces  Scripture-proof,  **  that 
^  die  Enduuriat  really  is  an    msimment  of  remission^    or  a 
««  Ompd-fMrm    of   misoUiiiom,**    lliis    he    infers,  first,    firom 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter;  arguing 
thus :  '^  If  we  are,  in  the  Eucharist,  partakers  of  Christ's  death, 
**  with  the  fruits  thereof;  if  the  uhmmmmi  be  one  of  those 
**  fruiu;  and  if  rsaiMSiOii    ibUowa    the   atonement,  wherever 
*^  it  is  truly  applied ;  then  remissitm  ia  emtfsrrsd^  or  (which 
^  eoBMa  to  the  aame)  ia  rmmmsd  and  cmfirmsd  in  this  sa> 
**  crament**    In  like  mannery  he  aigaea  from  our  Lord'a  worda 
in  die  institution  of  die  LDrd*a  Sapper,  ^  the  blood  of  the  new 
"  cofenant,  ahed  km  you,  and  for  many,  for  the 
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"  sins;" — the  remission  is  here  mentioned  as  the  effect  of 
the  blood  shed :  the  blood  we  symbolically  drink  in  the  Eu- 
charist :  therefore  we  drink  remission  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
stress  laid  on  drinking  this,  shews  it  to  be  more  than  merely 
commemoratimj  ;  that  it  is  also  receiving.  Eating  and  drinking 
are,  symbolically  receiving.  These  signs,  therefore  ^^  exhibit 
"  what  they  represent,  convey  what  they  signify^  and  are  in 
*'  divine  construction  and  acceptance,  though  not  literally  or 
"  substantially,  the  very  thing  which  they  supply  the  place  of." 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  analogy  between  the  Eucharist 
and  the  Passover,  and  other  ancient  sacrifices,  prefiguring  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  were  tokens  of  the  covenant  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  conveyed  remission  as  far  as  that  covenant 
extended. 

The  communication  of  sanctifying  grace  in  the  Eucharist 
rests  upon  the  same  foundations  as  that  of  the  remission  of  sins. 
It  is  implied  in  the  participation  of  our  Lord's  death,  with  its 
fruits,  in  the  Eucharist,  as  represented  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  x. 
16.  "  They  who  so  partake  of  Christ,  do  of  course  partake  of  the 
"  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  upon  Christian 
"  principles  taught  in  the  New  Testament."  This  follows  also, 
by  undeniable  co7isequen^e,  from  our  Lord's  doctrine  of  spiritual 
feeding  in  John  vi.  They  who  receive  worthily,  spiritually 
feed  upon  Christ,  and  are  made  partakers  of  all  the  privileges 
thereto  belonging;  consequently  they  have  Christ  dwelling  in 
them,  and  if  so,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  who  is  inseparable  from  him. 
TTie  analogy  between  the  two  sacraments  here  also,  as  in  the 
other  case,  proves  the  same.  If  the  putting  on  Christ,  in 
Baptism,  carries  with  it  the  conveyance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ; 
a  fortiori  the  eating  and  drinking  Christ,  in  the  Eucharist, 
does  the  same.  To  this  St.  Paul  seems  to  advert,  1  Cor.  xii.  13, 
By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body — and  have 
been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit;  that  is,  *^  By  one  and  the 
"  same  Spirit  we  are  in  Baptism  made  one  mystical  body  of 
"  Christ,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  of  the  sacramental 
*'.  cup  in  the  Eucharist,  whereby  the  same  Spirit  hath  again 
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Hi,  3fet  mora  pedboUj*  to  Ckmi  our  ktm^  ta  Ihi  «■■• 
''■ijrttiad  body/*  To  apply  Ml  cktitM  in  tliit  pangnph 
to  Mtftimm  makes  il  boitlor  upon  ftwrtafcyy  /  and  drmkimg 
the  Spifii  appeAn  to  bo  a  **  harah  fgore**  if  applied  to  Baptism. 
Il  b  alao  more  eooaooant  with  the  tenor  of  the  apoetle'a  argu- 
ment, to  luidefitand  him  aa  rcierring  to  both 


Having  thoa  examined  each  of  these  points  by  the  light  of 
8eriptiire-«TidMiee»  our  author  enlarges  upon  the  news  taken  of 
them  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  by  the  Beformcra  and  other 
DiWncs  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  all  tending  to  confirm  his 
own  exposition.  On  the  9anciifyir%g  grao$  oonferred  in  the 
Eucharist,  he  further  enters  into  an  inrestigation  of  "  what  the 
**  <mmsar>  uught  concerning  the  in€$iU  or  affysg  of  the  Holy 
**  Spirit  upon  the  sjfsiMftOr  upon  the  cmmmmieanU  r  and 
the  result  to  be,  that  the  illapse  of  the  Spifit  is  upon  the 
receiving  the  elements,  rather  than  upon  the  dmmtnU  them- 
aelvea;  conveying  spiritual  graces  to  those  who  partake  either 
of  this  aaerament  or  of  Baptism,  and  accompanying  the  use  of 
the  outward  signs,  wherever  there  is  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
the  recipient ; — that  the  $ancii/ying  of  the  water  in  the  one 
sacrament,  and  of  bread  and  wme  in  the  other,  means  no  more 
than  the  consecrating  them  to  the  uses  o(  personal  sanctification ; 
the  Spirit  making  use  of  them  as  sytnbois  for  conveying  his 
graces;  in  which  use  of  them  consists  their  retaiha  kolmmi; 
the  Spirit  dwells  not  properly  upon  them,  but  upon  the 
who  receive  them.  In  the  ancient  Liiur^es,  the  forms 
did  not  implore  any  phyeical  change  in  the 
ner  any  physical  connection  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
;  but  a  moral  change  only,  aa  to  their  reUUiom  and 
tiisi,  and  a  gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
communicants.  This  too  was  the  notion  of  our  Reformers, 
and  the  firamers  of  our  Litorgy.  In  Baptism  we  pray,  **  Give 
**  thy  Holy  Sfnrit  to  this  infimt**— *«  Sanctify  him  with  the  Holy 
**  Ghost**— and,  "  Sanctify  this  water  to  the  mytitcal  wuhing 
'*  away  of  sin.**  In  the  Communion,  **  Grant  that  we  receiving 
**  these  thy  creaturca«of  bread  and  wim    msy  be  partakers  of 
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"  his  most  precious  hody  and  hlood.  The  Christian  world, 
"  therefore,  has  all  along  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
"  is  invisibly  present,  and  operates  effectually  in  both  sacra- 
"  ments  ;  as  well  to  confer  a  relative  holiness  upon  the  outward 
"  symbols,  as  to  convey  the  grace  of  sanctification  to  the  faithful 
"  recipients."  But,  adds  our  author,  *'  we  place  no  more 
"  virtue  in  the  naked  symbols,  than  in  the  meanest  instruments 
"  whatever,  which  God  may  at  any  time  please  to  make  use  of, 
"  and  sanctify  to  high  and  holy  purposes.  Those  instruments 
"  in  themselves  do  nothing :  it  is  God  that  does  all,  in  and 
"  through  the  appointed  use  of  them." — "  As  to  the  manner  of 
"  it,  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to  explain  it :  but  we  are 
*'  certain  it  is  wrought  in  a  moral  way,  in  a  way  consistent 
"  with  moral  agency  and  human  lihei^ty.^'^ — "  Neither  do  we 
"  confine  God's  grace  to  the  sacraments  ;  nor  do  we  assert  any 
^'^ peculiar  grace,  as  appropriate  to  them  only:  but  what  we 
*^  assert  is,  some  peculiar  degree  of  the  same  graces,  or  some 
"  peculiar  certainty  or  constancy  as  to  the  effect,  in  the  due  use  of 
"  those  means.  And  if  the  Divine  graces,  more  or  less,  go 
"  along  with  all  the  Divine  ordinances,  well  may  they  be 
"  supposed  to  go  along  with  these  which  are  the  most  solemn 
"  and  most  exalted  of  any^  and  have  also  more  of  a  federal 
"  nature  in  them." 

This  federal  or  covenanting  nature  of  the  Eucharist  then  comes 
under  consideration,  in  a  distinct  chapter. 

The  Eucharist  has  generally  been  considered  as  of  a  federal 
nature  ;  not  as  making  a  new  covenant,  but  renewing  and  con- 
firming that  which  had  been  before  entered  into  at  Baptism, 
Although  that  covenant  was  granted  and  completed  by  the  prior 
rite  of  Baptism,  yet  may  it  properly  be  said  to  be  renewed, 
as  circumstances  require,  or  as  individuals  are  concerned  in  it. 
For  the  term  covenant  may  be  applied,  either  to  the  bare  sign, 
which  is  merely  the  token  of  the  covenant ;  or  to  the  thing  sig- 
yiified,  including  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself;  or  to  the 
whole  transaction,  comprising  both.    In  each  of  these  senses  it  is 
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•qttally  applicable  to  Bqilkm  «Dd  to  Um 
Ml  the  mmBtr,  or  rathor,  $iijmlatHm  of  a  good  cowcieDoa.  The 
Eucharist  ia  an  act  of  oommunion  between  God  and  the  wortlrf 
;  a  reciprocal  interoourae  of  bleariafi  on  tho  one  band, 
OB  the  other ;  which,  in  eftet,  ii  a  mutnal  a^ym- 
hikm :  it  ia  performing,  on  both  tidet,  what  waa  before  stipolaled 
fai  Baptism ;  conveying  the  atrongaat  aaawrance  of  iu  contino*- 
tioii;  and  amounting,  in  jual  oonatniction,  to  a  repetition  or 
fenewal  of  the  reciprocal  engagemento.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be 
objected,  that  it  it  only  a  memorial  of  the  coTenant.  For,  if  (aa 
the  Apostle  teachea)  it  is  not  only  a  memorial,  but  a  t^mmumium 
alao  of  the  hodff  and  Uood  of  Christ,  so  must  it  be  a  cmmmmien 
or^tfifieyeftoii  of  the  ceeanoii/  founded  upon  our  Lord*s  death 
and  paaaion.  Dr.  Cudworth*s  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a 
leaat  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  oooaeqiiently  %  federal  rite,  lealed 
and  ratified  by  both  parties,  is  then  rindicated  against  Lutherans, 
Soctnians,  and  those  among  our  own  Dirines,  who  either  regard 
it  aa  a  bare  wumonaj  only,  or  insist  upon  its  being  actnallj 
A  wmimial  and  propiHatory  sacrifice.  The  sum  of  our  author's 
opiaioaa  on  this  point  is  stated  thus :  "The  /07a/  sacrifices  were 
*^yUW«/ritea,  binding  Ugal  stipulations  directly ;  and,  indirectly, 
^  mMmftHeai  stipulations  also,  shadowed  out  by  the  other :  the 
**  Gospel  Mcnunents,  which  by  St.  Paul's  account  (in  1  Cor.  x.) 
**  bear  an  amalogy  to  those  legal  sacrifices,  do  likewise  bind  in 
**  a  way  proper  to  them,  and  as  suits  with  the  Oospel  state : 
**  therdbte  they  do  directly  fix  and  rati^  iwwjpiahW  atipolationa. 
**  Theae  are  properly  federal  rites  of  the  Goapel  state ;  aa  the 
**  odMT  were  prcferW  federal  rites  of  the  legal  economy. ** 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  Eucharist  is  considered  in  a  taen/Sdal 
new ;  a  pointy  on  which  much  difierence  of  opinion  has  pre- 
Tailed  among  proCeatant  Divines.  That,  in  some  sense  or  other, 
it  may  be  called  the  Christian  sacrifice,  is  maintained  by  Pro- 
as well  aa  by  PapisU.  But  **  the  general  way,"  Dr.  W. 
noDg  both  LMertm  and  reftrmedP,  has  been  to 

a  Tbs  ifcrinctioa  hwaaads  bvDr.   ilfirf  Chuidws,  though  it  nur  wem 
MmeOmd  ht/^emm  LalHraa  and  r»>  InateWhls  apaa  the  grocral  phn- 
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"  reject  any  proper  propitiation,  or  proper  sacrifice  in  the  Eu- 
"  charist ;  admitting,  however,  of  some  kind  oi propitiation  in 
"  a  qualified  sense  ;  and  of  sacrifice  also,  but  of  a  spiritual  kind, 
"  and  therefore  styled  improper  or  metaphorical.  Nevertheless, 
"  Mr.  Mede  scrupled  not  to  assert  a  proper  sacrifice  in  the 
"  Eucharist,  (as  he  termed  it,)  a  material  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice 
"  of  hread  and  wine,  analogous  to  the  mincha  of  the  old  Law." 
Dr.  Cudworth  opposes  this,  "  but  admits  of  a  symbolical  feast 
"  upon  a  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  grand  sacrifice  itself 
*'  commemorated  under  certain  symbols  /"  and  this  has  since  been 
the  most  prevailing  opinion ;  although  Dr.  Grabe  concurred  with 
Mr.  Mede  in  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  Bishop  Bull  gave  some 
countenance  to  it.  Dr.  W.  shews,  that  according  to  the  best 
ancient  authorities,  the  Eucharist  "  is  both  a  true  and  a  proper 
"  sacrifice,  and  the  noblest  that  can  be  ofiered,  as  comprehending 
"  under  it  many  true  and  evangelical  sacrifices ;"  viz.  the  sacri- 
fice of  alms  and  oblations  ;  oi prayer,  oi praise,  and  thanksgiving  ; 
of  ?i  penitent  and  contrite  heart ;  oi  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies  ; 
of  Christ's  mystical  body,  the  Church  ;  of  true  converts  or  peni- 
tents by  their  pastors  ;  and  of  faith,  hope,  and  self-humiliation, 
in  commemorating  the  grand  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  resting 
finally  upon  it.  All  these  may  meet  together  in  the  Eucharist ; 
and  "  into  some  one  or  more  of  these  may  be  resolved  all  that 
"  the  ancients  have  ever  taught  of  it,  under  the  name  or  notion 
"  of  a  true  or  proper  sacrifice ."  They  discountenanced  the  no- 
tion of  a  sacrifice  of  the  real  body  of  Christ,  or  of  a  material 
sacrifice  of  any  kind.  "  The  fathers  well  understood,  that  to 
"  make  Christ's  natural  body  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
"  would  not  only  be  absurd  in  reason,  but  highly  presumptuous 
^*  and  profane  ;  and  that  to  make  the  outward  symbols  a  proper 


ciples  of  the  Protestant  reformation,  ized  by  his  acquaintance  with  such 

is  common  among  continental  writers,  writers ;    and  more  especially  when 

especially  those  of  the  Calvinistic  per-  treating  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha- 

suasion,  who  hold  none  to  be  reform-  rist,  in  which  the  reformed  Churches 

ers  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  who  in  general  differed,  in  some  respects, 

do  not  go  beyond  Luther  in  their  de-  almost  as  widely  from  the  Lutheran 

parturefromtheseeof  Rome.  This  will  doctrine,  as  from  that  of  the  Romish 

account  for  Dr.  W.'s  adoption  of  the  Church, 
distinction,  to  which  he  was  familiar- 
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« tteriiet,  •  wkOmai  Moriice,  would  be  entnely  eootrvy  to 
M  Ootpel  pruici|ilot,  ilegnMliiig  the  CkrkHm  MoMee  bto  a 
^  Jhwtd^  one,  yea,  and  making  it  moch  lower  and  meaner  than 
^  tke  JefWkli,  both  in  raim  nd  tKgmijf.  The  right  way,  there- 
^  fefo,  WM  to  make  the  Mcritoe  §pirihmi :  and  it  could  be  no 
^otker  npon  Ooepel  principles.  ThiM  both  ufrwmM  were 
^  aroided,  all  perpleiLitiefl  remored,  and  truth  and  godlinces 
**  aecured.**  Th»  ia  the  9tienjkiai  riew  of  the  ■uhjeel  which 
Dr.  W.  himadf  BUdntaina,  and  hoUb  to  be  entirdy  eonfiirmable 
with  iSbft/mhrai  tenae  of  it,  aa  befare  expUined. 

The  two  eonelading  chaptert,  imprtparoHan  for  thia  taorament, 
■ad  OQ  the  obUgatioii  VoJIrtpmii  communion,  are  more  directly 
of  /rwdwel  eonoern.  The  medium  is  here  evefuUy  observed 
beiwem  a  detout  reference  fer  this  sacred  institutioo,  and 
a  aupeistidous  dread  of  it  With  regard  to  the  jjryrwHsii 
required,  it  is  obaerred,  that  8l  Paul's  admonitions  leapettiug 
participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  guilt  of 
lAe  Lonfs  body,  apply,  not  only  to  such  gross 
vrererenoe  aa  dii^graoed  the  Corinthian  Church,  but,  in  a  pro* 
pottJonate  degree,  to  erery  kind  of  profimeness,  or  cardessnoM, 
in  the  vae  of  the  sacred  symbols.  It  is  contended  also,  that 
whalerer  is  necessary  aa  a  qualification  for  Baptism,  is  requisite 
lor  worthily  reoetTing  the  Emehmiti,  Besides  preriooa  admission 
into  the  Chrisliaa  eovenant  by  B^tiUm,  a  mmptimti  kmowiodf^ 
of  what  the  communion  means,  a  mmtd  and  ripht  faith  as  to  the 
of  the  Christian  religion,  hearty  and  unfeigned 
U  (including  r^paratum  of  injuries  and  firpiemtm  of 
injuries,)  mdom  with  the  Church,  and  merty  and  charity  towards 
the  poor ;  are  necessary  preparatives,  as  duties  either  hahitmtlly 
practised,  or,  at  least,  aetuaUy  resolved  upon,  with  reference  to 
the  perfeimance  of  this  service. 

CoDoeming  theyrsyiMWcy  of  receiving  this  sacrament,  an  his- 
torical bquiry  is  instituted  into  the  pradioe  of  the  primitive 
Churches ;  which  is  shewn  not  to  have  been  established  upon 
any  prescribed,  or  iivariabk  directioiis;   but  to  hare  been 
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regulated,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  supposed  fitness, 
or  the  supposed  preparation  of  the  communicant,  for  a  worthy- 
participation  of  it.  Where  no  impediments  in  these  respects 
exist,  it  may,  in  general,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
often  received.  But  the  application  of  this  rule  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  each  individual,  assisted  and  guided  by  the 
direction  of  the  Church  and  the  spiritual  pastor. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  this  treatise,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  little  the  aspect  of  ?l  polemical -work,  although  so  large 
a  portion  of  it  may  be  applied,  as  a  corrective,  or  a  preventive, 
of  error.  With  scarcely  any  personal  reference  to  the  living 
authors  of  his  time  who  entertained  different  views  of  the  sub- 
ject from  that  which  he  supported.  Dr.  W.  has  so  conducted  his 
train  of  reasoning  and  investigation,  as  to  meet  all  their  diver- 
sities of  opinion  in  their  full  force ;  stating  them  with  candour 
and  fairness,  and  controverting  them  with  no  less  moderation, 
than  ability  and  decision.  That  he  did  not  entirely  succeed  in 
satisfying  those  from  whom  he  thus  differed,  whether  in  points 
essential  or  not  essential  to  the  main  doctrine,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  any  proof  of  defect  in  the 
execution  of  his  design.  Animadversions  were  made  on  his 
treatise  by  Dr.  Brett,  in  vindication  of  his  friend  the  author  of  the 
"  Unbloody  Sacrifice ;"  and  the  admirers  of  Bishop  Hoadly  would 
hardly  accede  to  a  system  so  utterly  discordant  with  their  own. 
Of  the  latter  opponents.  Dr.  W.  took  no  further  notice.  The 
arguments  of  the  former  he  again  reviewed  in  some  of  his 
Charges,  and  restated  his  reasonings  with  additional  proofs  and 
illustrations.  But  these  wiU  fall  more  directly  under  our  obser- 
vation in  the  ensuing  section. 
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SECTION  vn. 

CBAmoCS,  AND  0CCA8I0KAL  8XRMOX8. 

xSeSIDE  tluMe  larger  treadset,  on  which  his  reputation  was 
clufliy  ettabliahed,  Dr.  Waterland  distinguished  himself,  in  the 
conne  of  his  prafeancnud  labours,  by  aerend  leaser  productions 
of  ooociderable  importance.  Of  these,  a  series  of  archidiaconal 
Chttgea,  and  some  few  occaaional  Sermons,  are  all  that  he  him- 
self committed  to  the  pi 


Dr.  Waterland  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex, 
by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  the  year  1787.  Eight  of  his  Charges  are 
estant :  two,  in  lindication  of  Christianity  against  the  Deists ; 
two»  coapwed  into  one  discourse,  on  Fundamentals ;  one,  on 
fhiB  doctrinal  use  of  the  Sacraments ;  three,  on  special  points 
vslatiBg  to  the  Eucharist  The  two  first  may  be  considered  as 
siqpplemental  to  his  ''  Scripture  vindicated  ;**  the  three  last,  as 
farther  illustratm  of  bis  ^  Beriew  of  the  Eucharist.'*  It  appears 
that  none  were  ddrrered  prerious  to  the  year  1781,  that  being 
eatided  the  **  Primary*'  Charge. 

This  Primary  Charge  rektes  to  the  growth  of  Deism,  parti- 
cukrly  in  this  country,  where  it  had  been  encouraged,  as  Dr.  W. 
by  the  effoats  of  many,  who,  though  not  themselves 
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infidels,  laboured  to  bring  some  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity into  disrepute,  to  depreciate  some  of  its  most  solemn 
institutions,  and  to  render  the  whole  system  of  revealed  religion 
dependent  upon  the  diversities  and  uncertainties  of  human 
judgment.  Our  author  confines  himself,  however,  to  one  chief 
point  of  inquiry,  much  misunderstood,  or  misrepresented,  by 
infidels,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  upon  which  he  had 
already  touched  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  part  of  "  Scripture 
"  vindicated ;"  namely,  the  alleged  independence  of  natural 
religion  upon  that  which  is  revealed,  and  the  sources  from  which 
Pagans,  and  others  destitute  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  are 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  moral  and  religious 
truths^. 

This  inquiry  is  conducted  historically;  beginning  with  the 
writings  of  Jewish  apologists  for  the  religion  of  Moses,  in 
opposition  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly  Josephus's 
two  books  against  Apion ;  and  pursued  through  those  of  the 
Cfhristian  apologists,  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  TertuUian,  Minutius  Felix,  Origen,  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  others,  who  laboured  to  prove  that 
the  heathen  world  were  chiefly  indebted  to  Revelation,  either 
scriptural  or  traditional,  for  such  portion  of  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  as  they  had  been  able  to  acquire.  The  same  opinion 
has  been  ably  maintained  by  several  distinguished  modern 
writers;  and  the  argument,  hence  arising,  to  lessen  the  pre- 
tensions of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  and  to  enhance  the 
value  and  importance  of  Revelation,  is  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
overthrown.  Dr.  Waterland,  however,  exercises  a  sound  judg- 
ment  and   discretion   in   the   extent    and   application    of    this 


<i  In    the    present     edition,     this  cond  Charge, "  Christianity  vindicated 

Charge  is  entitled,  "  The  Wisdom  of  "  against  Infidehty."    The  alteration 

"  the  Ancients  borrowed  from  Divine  was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  rim- 

"  Revelation ;"  a  title,  which,  though  ning  title  in  the  copy  of  the  Charge 

it   sufficiently   indicates   its   subject,  from  which  this  edition  was  printed ; 

was  not  given  to  it  by  the  author,  nor  and  the  editor  was  not  aware  of  it 

by  his  friend.  Dr.  John  Berriman,  in  until  after  the  sheets  were  worked 

the  list  of  his  writings ;  where  it  bears  off. 
the  same  superscription  with  the  se- 
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vgument.  '*  Tbere  mmj  be,**  he 
**  way  ;  fntber  by  wtWMling  the  argument  too  fiur,  laying  more 
•elieaa  upon  it  than  it  can  jually  bear ;  or  nol  aUowiog  enoogh 
«  Id  it,  bat  throwag  a  kind  of  alight  or  eoalempi  mpmt  itT 
&>  John  Mardiam,  Dr.  Spencer,  and  If.  Le  derc,  he  eoaeaifet, 
hare  gone  into  the  Utter  eitreae ;  while  Huetiua  and  othera  of 
leaa  note  have  been  joatly  cenaored  fiir  eieeeding  in  the  other 
way.  The  aane  obaenratioii  aught  be  api^ed  to  ae?eral  wrileri 
who  have  more  recently  Aeoiaed  thii  point ;  and  perhapa  there 
•re  lew  aotjeeti  on  which  it  ia  more  difficult  to  reaist  the 
n  of  erring  en  one  aide  or  the  other.  Dr.  W.  ia  of 
that  the  ezoemea  of  motl  of  these  authors  hare  arisen 
firooi*'  not  carefully  diatingaiahing  the  aereial  rhawnels  by  which 
*  revealed  light  waa  conveyed  to  the  Gentile  world,  or  not  being 
**  eeaiaat  to  rest  in  generala,  when  they  mi§^  moat  safely  and 
« pradently  have  done  it.**— ^  The  Pagans,**  he  observea, 
**  viglit  be  inatraeted  in  divine  things,  either  by  reading  the 
**  8mpiwre$,  or  by  conversing  with  Jew§,  or  by  uoaveiMg  with 
ationa  that  had  been  acquainted  with  Jews  ;  or  by 
of  public  edicts  of  several  great  princet  that  had 
^  fevoured  the  Jews ;  or  lastly  by  tradition  handed  down  to 
^  them  from  Abraham,  or  from  AooA,  or  from  the  Jir§i 
^jMPMiii  of  mankind:*'  and  **  since  revealed  ti^^  more  or  leas, 
**  wif^  break  out  upon  the  Pagan  world  all  theae  aevend  waya, 
**  it  is  not  neoeasary,  in  every  case,  to  determine  which  way  it 
^  came.**  Having  pursued  this  observation  more  in  detail,  our 
a«dMr  arrivea  at  the  cooehiaMii,  that  the  Gentile  morld  *'  were 
**  never  enthrdy  destitnte  of  anpenuitnral  noticea,  never  led  to 
**  the  mere  li^Mt  of  natwr^,  either  fer  forming  a  knowledge  of 
**  God  and  religioo,  or  for  directing  their  life  and  manners.** 
And  hence  he  ahewa  npoii  how  precarious  a  foundation  infideb 
groond  dMir  tanet  ef  the  Mf^loMiiey  of  natural  light,  or  attempt 
to  set  it  in  coapetition  with  that  which  is  mipmmatwral.  He 
nolioea  also  how  much  more  reprAenaihIe  and  inexcusable  in 
this  raqpect  are  wsififii  unbelievers  than  their  Pagan  prede- 
cesseta :  and  obaervea,  in  conclusion,  that  since  dwy  can  new 
prove  l?fr?aiatiuii  to  be  nmdie§$,  unksa  they  can  first  prove  that 
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there  has  been  no  Revelation,  they  commit  "  an  ija-repov  Trpo- 
T€pov  in  their  main  argument ;  pretending  to  disprove  a  fact, 
**  by  arguing  that  the  thing  was  needless,  when  there  is  no 
"  possible  way  of  proving  the  thing  needless,  but  by  first  dis- 
"  proving  the  fact" 

The  second  Charge,  delivered  in  1732,  after  noticing  the  in- 
creasing growth  of  Deism,  and  briefly  reviewing  its  origin  and 
progress  under  that  specious  name,  animadverts  upon  the  artifice 
of  its  advocates,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  screen  themselves  from 
the  odious  imputation  of  Atheism,  although  their  evident  purpose 
is  to  bring  all  religion  into  contempt,  under  cover  of  assailing 
Revelation  only.  While  they  arrogate  to  themselves  almost 
exclusive  pretensions  to  sense,  and  reason,  and  truth,  they  would 
fain  persuade  mankind,  that  their  object  is  "  not  to  destroy  reli- 
gion,  and  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  God,"  but  only  to  contend 
"  against  credulity  or  bigotry,  against  superstition  or  enthusiasm, 
"  against  statecraft,  priestcraft,  or  imposture ;  names,  which 
"  they  are  pleased  to  affix,  for  the  most  part,  to  true  religion 
'^  and  godliness."  These  insidious  pretensions  our  author  then 
proceeds  more  distinctly  to  examine ;  and  the  accusations  thus 
levelled  against  revealed  religion  in  general  he  not  only  vigor- 
ously repels,  but  makes  them  recoil,  with  powerful  effect,  on  the 
adversary  himself. 

Credulity,  he  shews,  denotes  in  the  infidel's  vocabulary,  a 
belief  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  in  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Pagans,  credulous  themselves  in  the  highest  degree  of  absurdity, 
ventured  to  cast  this  reproach  upon  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  met  with  merited  castigation  from  Christian  apologists. 
Modern  infidels  betray  scarcely  less  credulity  even  in  the  very 
arguments  they  use  to  overthrow  Revelation.  They  believe  the 
records  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  have  been 
forgeries  and  falsehoods,  in  direct  opposition  to  historical 
evidence,  to  facts  the  most  indisputable,  to  existing  circum- 
stances which  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  admission  of 
those  facts,  and  to  principles  on  which  all  mankind  (infidels 
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Bol  enepled)  do  and  nwl  weewirily  act  in  all  the 
of  hummn  life.  While,  tkerdbre,  they  dbd 
and  mirmcimp  they  Yirtiully  admit  hypo- 
and  more  iaaredihle  than  those  which 
they  lejeel;  md  awiima  credit  lor  euperiotity  of  ntaQeet.  only 
hy  iiiTertiiig  the  order  of  aoher  ratiocinarion  ui  every  weU-ooo- 


In  like  leamifir,  when  bigotry  it  imputed  to  the  Jew  of  past 
or  lo  the  Christian  of  the  present  day, "  let  the  indifirrent 
«  world***  ioys  Dr.  W.,  "  judge  whether  CkrMm$  or  mJUeis 
**  are  most  properly  kigod.  While  they  are  afraid  of  being 
**  gmidmi  hy  pnttU^  they  oonaent  to  be  go9m^  by  anH^fmrnU ; 
^  iHm  demand  a  much  gieeter  submission  from  them  than  we 
^  can  pretend  to.**  Eren  the  leaden  themselTOs  **  generally 
**  fellow  the  track  of  their  prcdeeesson,  and  appear  to  be 
higoU  to  their  jyetanf,  their  ermds,  their  paroilarcs, 
all  which  they  adhere  to  as  pertinaciously  as  we 
do  to  our  iNMs.'*  i\yMi  hisloriana,  Pd^on  morals,  Po^fon 
are  set  up  aa  oracles  against  CknsHam  evidences ; 
and  implicit  credit  it  given  to  such  men  as  Celsus,  Porphyry, 
and  Julian,  in  ancient  times,  or  Hobbes  and  Spinoza,  in  modem. 
Men  miqr  be  bigots  also  to  their  own  pasnotu  and  pr^ptdieet, 
in  reacting  Dmmm  authority  ;  while  submitting  and  adhering  to 
this  supreme  authority  is  not  bigotry,  but  an  act  of  the  highmi 
wmmrn.  Let  them  shew,  says  Dr.  W..  *•  that  the  reomms  are 
^  all  OB  their  tide,  and  then  we  shall  readilv  admit  that  all  the 
**  bigtiry  is  on  oun  :  but  till  this  be  done,  (and  it  is  imposnible 
**  it  ever  should,)  the  dwrge  which  they  bring  against  us  is  as 
**  emaly  retorted  aa  made,  and  with  much   more  truth  and 


is  another  current  term  of  reproaeh  often  applied 
to  Chrialianity,  and  to  all  revealed  religion.  Properly  it  denotes 
some  kindof  OBosts  in  matters  of  religion,  and  particularly  any 
yUW  religion :  and  **  they  who  admit  mo  rrligion  as  tnie,  make 
die  oopmon  name  for  o//.**  '*  The  contrary 
t.  o 
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"extreme  to  excess,  is  defect,  or  want  of  religion,  and  is  called 
''  irreligion,  profaneness,  impiety,  apostasy^  Atheism,  according 
"  to  its  respective  circumstances  and  degrees.  The  due  mean 
*^  between  the  two  extremes,  is  true  and  sound  religion.  Upon 
"  this  ground  we  contend  that  Christianity  is  properly  religion, 
"  and  not  superstition  :  and  that  the  disbelief  of  it  is  irreligion, 
"  profaneness,  madness."  Nor  are  its  opponents,  he  observes, 
so  free  perhaps  from  superstition  as  they  imagine.  Infidelity 
and  superstition  may  proceed  from  a  similar  kind  of  weakness 
and  of  corruption.  Guilty  fears  and  apprehensions  drive  men 
to  one  or  to  the  other,  according  to  their  respective  tempers  and 
constitutional  propensities;  and  there  have  been  proofs  that 
none  are  more  apt  to  become  superstitious  in  a  time  of  danger, 
than  they  who  at  other  times  have  been  most  profane. 

The  same  is  also  observed  of  the  term  enthusiasm,  so  often 
charged  upon  believers  in  Christianity.  For,  who  are  the 
visionaries  ?  they  who  imagine  that  the  world  was  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith  by  lunatics  and  madmen ;  or  they  who 
see  the  impossibility  that  any  such  effect  could  be  produced 
but  by  rational  conviction  grounded  on  evidence  irresistible  ? 
"  There  may  be  an  irreligious  phrensy,  as  well  as  a  religious 
"  one  ;  and  the  imagination  may  as  soon  be  heated  with  a  spirit 
i(  oi profaneness,  as  with  the  fervours  of  piety. ''^  Cudworth  has 
described  enthusiastical  or  fanatical  Atheists,  and  shewn  that 
even  those  among  them  who  pretended  most  to  reason  and 
philosophy  might  be  justly  so  entitled.  Nor  are  even  the 
deistical  notions,  that  virtue  is  independent  of  hopes  and  fears, 
rewards  and  punishments,  altogether  free  from  this  imputation. 
Still  more  nearly  allied  to  enthusiasm  is  their  practice  of 
dignifying  each  man's  individual  reason  with  the  character  and 
the  titles  of  inspiration,  inte^mal  revelation,  i?cward  light,  infalli^ 
hility,  and  terms  of  similar  import ;  claims,  which  when  "  brought 
"  to  exclude  Scripture,  are  enthusiastic  and  fanatical,  false  and 
"  vain." 

Statecraft  and  Priestcraft  are  moreover  favourite  topics  with 
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tM  Doiili,  wli^ii  dio^  6iidiMiToiif  to  jpnyunot  nivii** 
■girfiitC  religion.  Thete  calumniM,  howovor,  Mon  to  be 
dfaMled  against  our  Lord  kinMelf  and  hia  Apoatka,  rathor  than 
i^gaiiial  tlw  mkn  or  the  imeata  oi  after-thnea.  For  if  so  /aim 
fmi»  or  /WW  dbatriaai  ean  be  imputed  to  the  Gospel  hiitoriina» 
it  ia  futile  to  charge  erajt  and  d^etit  upon  thoae  who  maintain 
them  ai  trM».  Either  thoae  fiieta  and  doctrinaa  moat  bo 
related,  or  both  pnett»  and  atatetmen  stand  acquitted  of  any 
gtdle  or  craft  in  upholding  them.  In  the  moan  while,  they  who 
bring  these  aceuaations  <*  are  labouring  to  impose  faU^  foeU^ 
^fai—  doeirmm,  and  fahe  claim*  upon  the  world,  under  the 
**  name  of  reiigum,  for  their  own  humour,  ambition,  or  advan- 
**  tage.**  Many  acute  observations  arc  urged  by  our  author 
upon  this  popular  subject  of  declamation. 


On  the  general  imputation  of  impottmre  / — *'  a  oompendioua 
**  eahmmy,  all  reproachea  in  one  ;**— Dr.  WaterUnd  obaerrea, 
*'  That  there  is  an  imfo*$mr9  aoraewlMiVy  ia  very  certain :  and 
^  the  only  question  is,  who  are  the  impo$fm'$  9  Beckon  up  the 
^  marka  and  characters  of  an  impostnre :  apply  them  first  to 
**  Chriti,  and  his  doctrine  and  followers,  and  see  whether  they 
'*  will  fit ;  and  next  apply  them  to  Hobbei,  Spmaza^  &c.  and  see 
*•  whether  they  will  not  fit*'  What  is  the  doctrine  of  these 
men,  but  a  framd  and  imposition  on  the  public  I  The  atrength 
of  their  caoae  liea  in  ^  falsification,  stratagem,  and  wile.  It 
**  eannoc  he  pleads  for  decently,  without  d^mwmmg  it,  verbally, 
**  at  the  aame  time,  and  making  it  pasa  fer  the  very  reverse  of 
"•  wiwt  it  really  ia.** 


It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  aothor's  notes  upon  this 
dmrge,  that  most  of  theae  obaervataons  were  levelled  at  Tindal*a 
miathief  uua  work,  **  Christianity  aa  old  aa  die  Creation  T  againat 
which,  together  with  his  former  Charge,  and  his  ''  Scripture 
il  afforded  a  meal  aeaaonahle  and  powerful  anti- 


The  next  Charge,  oompnutng  the  substmce  of  two  which 

o  a 
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had  been  delivered  in  1734  and  1735,  forms  a  complete  and 
very  valuable  dissertation  upon  a  subject  of  high  importance ; 
the  discussion  of  which  was  more  especially  called  for  by  the 
laxity  of  religious  opinions  then  too  generally  prevalent.  That 
laxity  may  for  the  most  part  be  ascribed  to  a  want  of  clear  and 
accurate  conception  of  what  constitutes  (to  adopt  an  expression 
of  Cranmer's)  "  the  necessary  doctrine  of  a  Christian  man." 
"Where  this  knowledge  is  wanting ;  where  vague  and  indefinite 
notions  are  entertained  of  the  relative  importance  of  different 
articles  of  faith ;  no  fixed  or  consistent  principles  can  be  laid 
down  of  Church-communion,  nor  can  any  certain  criterion  be 
established,  by  which  to  weigh  the  pretensions  of  different  sects 
and  parties.  The  obtrusion  of  certain  heterodox  tenets  into  the 
Church,  by  some  who  lay  under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to 
maintain  its  faith  unimpaired ;  and  the  unblushing  attempts 
made  even  by  infidel  writers  to  identify  their  own  systems  with 
Christianity,  and  thence  to  assume  to  themselves  the  appellation 
of  Christian  Deists  ; — rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  guard 
the  faith  against  such  perversion,  and  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation betwixt  truth  and  error,  with  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit. 

With  this  view  Dr.  Waterland's  Charge,  entitled,  "  A  Dis- 
"  course  of  Fundamentals,"  was  professedly  undertaken. 

Several  distinguished  writers  had  before  treated  upon  this 
subject;  among  whom  were  Bacon,  Mede,  Chillingworth, 
Hammond,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  Clagett,  and  others  of  our 
own  Church,  besides  Hoornbeck,  Spanheim,  Puffendorf,  Wit- 
sius,  Turretin,  and  Buddeus,  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  foreign 
reformed  Churches.  The  importance  therefore  of  the  subject 
had  been  generally  acknowledged;  but  so  much  diversity  still 
prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  determining  the  points  in  question, 
as  to  render  a  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  view  of  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable. 

Our  author  clears  the  ground  for  this  difficult   undertaking 
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with  hit  usuml  ability.  The  tcfm  fimdmmmdtdt  m  applied  to 
ef  fidth,  he  obeenret,  ^  k  wippoeed  to  meas  aonacyag 
to  religion  or  Christiaaitj ;  to  weoeiiiry  to  its  beiag, 
**  or  el  leett  to  its  well-being,  that  it  eonld  not  aobeial,  or 
^  mamteia  itaelf  tolerably  without  iL**  The  dietiiieCioii  botwMa 
thingt  that  eiieDtial>  and  those  which  are  le«  to,  ia  thewa  lo  be 
recogniaed  in  Seripture,  and  to  have  been  acted  upon  by  St 
IVal»  in  making  conTerta  to  the  fiuth.  The  primitiTe  Chnrdiea 
eaielhlly  attended  to  this  principle.  Certain  aitielea  were 
inTariably  insisted  upon  aa  terms  of  Church-communion ;  and  a 
departure  finom  these  was  regarded  as  a  renunciation  of  Chris- 
itselH  But  aa  parties  multiplied  in  the  Church,  diflferent 
of  this  kind  were,  from  time  to  time,  set  op,  by  seela, 
or  by  indifidnals,  desirona  of  adnmcing  their  own  particular 
taaeta.  Under  snch  drcnmstanoes,  the  hope  o(  pmfod  umon 
oonld  hardly,  perhaps,  be  entertained.  But  to  disentangle  the 
anbject,  as  frr  as  might  be,  from  the  perplexity  in  which 
it  had  thus  been  inrolred,  was  certainly  a  laudable  purpose, 
tending  in  some  degree,  at  least,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
error  and  disunion. 


Dr.  W.  sets  aside  the  distinction  between  fuUural  and  reteaied 
v4gion,  ao  fiu*  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  because  npeaM  he 
aa  incJnding  ioik;  nor  does  he  dweD  npon  the  die- 
between /liM,  worMp,  and  meraldy,  <'  these  being  all 
to  Christianity,  and   equally   to  be  insisted  on   as 
of  CkritHam  eommmiomJ'    *^  BxA/*  he  obaenres,  « it 
wmf  be  needful  to  distinguish  between  frmdamentab  con- 
aidered  in  an  aSthnaei  Tiew,  as  essentials  of  the  Christian 
ftkrit  or  wp/ttm^  and  frmdamentals  considered  in  a  r^loHv^ 
▼lew  to  pafticukyr  persons.**    The  former  "are  of  a  fixed 
ilntBiminafe  view,  as  much  as  Christianity  itself  is,  and  may 
be  aaoeftaincd  by  plain  and  unalterable  rules;**  the  latter 
**  will  always  Tary,  with  the  CQp0eUim  and  9ppartumii4$  of  the 
^  persons.**    Aeoordingly,  aUnost  all  parties  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  tmrms  of  mwummdott  and  t^rms  of  mlmifim  ; 
excluding  many  fron^the  former  as  erring  frmdamentally,  whom 
notwithstanding  they  would  not  dare  to  condemn  to  perdition* 


•i 
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A  fundamental  doctrine,  then,  may  be  defined,  in  the  terms 
expressed  by  Dean  Sherlock,  namely,  "  such  a  doctrine  as  is,  in 
"  strict  sense,  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  without  which  the 
^'  whole  building  and  superstructure  must  fall ;  and  the  belief 
"  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  Christianity,  like 
"  the  Jlrst principles  of  any  art  or  science.''^  In  conformity  with 
this  general  definition,  Dr.  W.  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
"  that  such  doctrines  as  are  found  to  be  intrinsecal  or  essential 
'^  to  the  Christian  covenant  are  fundamental  truths^  and  such  as 
"  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive  of  it  are  fundamental 
((  errors,'''^  The  Christian  covenant  he  moreover  considers  as 
including  the  following  requisites  :  ^^  1.  ?i  founder  and  principal 
''  covenanter ;  2.  a  subject  capable  of  being  covenanted  with ; 
'^  3.  a  charter  of  foundation ;  4.  a  Mediator  ;  5.  conditions  to  be 
'*  performed ;  6.  aids  or  means  to  enable  to  performance ;  7. 
'*  sanctions  also,  to  bind  the  covenant,  and  to  secure  obedience." 

1 .  The  existence  of  the  Deity  is  a  fundamental  article ;  and  so 
is  the  belief  of  his  Divine  attributes  and  perfections,  and  that 
he  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  the  world ;  all 
which  is  included  in  the  very  idea  of  God ;  so  that  to  deny 
either  of  these  is  to  err  fundamentally.  It  is  essential  also  to 
Christian  theology,  to  acknowledge  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  opposition  to  any 
false  gods,  either  of  heathens  or  heretics. 

%  A  covenant  implies  some  subject,  or  party,  capable  of  being 
covenanted  with;  a  moral  agent,  able  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  and  to  choose  either.  Therefore  the  doctrines  of 
free-will,  and  of  the  esse7itial  differences  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  are  fundamental  verities ;  and  to  disown  them,  is  to 
err  fundamentally. 

3.  The  charter  of  foundation  is  also  essential  to  the  covenant. 
Consequently,  the  sacred  oracles  which  contain  that  charter, 
and  convey  it  to  us,  must  necessarily  be  received:  so  that 
to  reject  the  Divine  authority  of  sacred  writ,  is  another  fun- 
damental error. 
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4.  The  behef  oT  m  MmhahMr  it  equally  0$$mM,  and  to  drniy 
mat  Lord  to  bo  that  Mediator,  it  to  denjr  tbe  Saripturm  and 
altogetKer,    So  it  it,  to  deny  Htm  to  be  MrA  a 
at  the   Seriptnre   deteribn   him    to    be,  a  /Mmm 
Chd  and  flMMi.    Thit  it  what  the  very  nature  of  the 
requiret.*    And  under  thit  it  included  hit  making 
al^tmiwrf,  and  §ali&fiKUm  finr  ut.    To  deaj  thete 
ity  in  eneely  lejecting  the  eniei  penon  upon  whom  our 
depaadt,  and  orerthrowing  the  whole  ooTenant 


A.  The  eotuUtums  of  the  coTenant,  re^mttame  and  hoiuteti,  are 
■o  km  plainly  MseHiiai  to  it:  and  whaterer  tcnett  militate 
igidnil  thflae,  are  fiital  errors ;  errors  in  the  Tery  JbrntdaHem 
af  the  Chrittian  system. 

6i  The  Md§,  or  hmoiw,  without  which  thete  coaditiona  cannot 
be  perfermed,  are,  for  the  same  reason,  mimUiat  artidet  of 
\mXmt  In  this  riew,  the  aocnrnMn^i,  at  aieajw  of  ^raee,  cannot 
be  dapaoted  with;  and  they  who  ditcard  them,  or  deny  their 
oae  and  their  nccettity,  err  fundamentally.  Here  also  the 
lifym^  tpmraiim  of  tkt  Hofy  S^fint  comes  in,  as  another 
point,  including  the  fwratftoMy,  the  Dicmky,  and 
r,  of  the  third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  and  con- 
aaquently,  the  acknowledgment  of  tlie  tkree  Penom  in  the 
TVMiy,  by  whose  cooperation,  the  entire  work  of  salration, 
ly  and  tanctification,  it  effiscted. 


7.  Lastly,  ttie  mmdiomB  which  give  to  the  ChriiliBn  oorenant 
ill  feree  and  crlBcacy,  are  to  be  reclamed  OMmg  the  tmmdMi 
which  cannot  be  tet  aside  without  renoimcing  the  Gospel 
ktelf.  The  doctrines  of  u/wime  «tels»  of  artmrrerfioft,  of  final 
by  our  Lord  himadf,  of  Atataw,  and  of  heU,  are 
points  of  Christian  theology,  inseparable  from  it, 
constitnting  the  very  end  and  purpose  to  which  all  iu 
and  lit  WBcaiilt  aie  diracled* 


in  view.  Dr.  W, 
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conceives  that  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  any  complete  cata- 
"  logue  either  of  fundamental  truths  or  errors."  It  is  sufficient  that 
we  have  a  certain  rule  to  go  by ;  and  "  though  Divines  take  not 
"  upon  them  to  number  up  with  exactness  all  the  verities 
"  essential  to  the  life  of  Christianity,  or  all  the  errors  subversive 
"  of  it,  yet  they  can  specify  several  in  each  kind  with  unerring 
*^  certainty,  and  have  certain  rules  whereby  to  judge,  as  occa- 
"  sion  offers,  of  any  other ;  and  this  suffices  in  the  essentials 
"  oi  faith,  as  well  as  in  the  essentials  of  practice.'^''  Where 
there  is  any  reasonable  douht^  our  author  urges  the  duty  of 
endeavouring  to  promote  peace  and  charity,  as  far  as  may 
possibly  be  consistent  with  adherence  to  truths  really  and 
essentially  important.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  further  pur- 
sued, for  the  purpose  of  shewing  more  distinctly  what  terms  of 
communion  may  be  insisted  upon,  or  complied  with,  according 
to  the  foregoing  principles. 

The  remainder  of  the  Charge  is  occupied  with  a  brief 
review  of  several  other  rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
different  writers  on  the  subject. 

Some  have  proposed  to  cut  off  all  disputes  by  determining 
what  is  fundamental  or  not,  solely  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  rule  of  Popery,  and  can  only  be  con- 
sistently maintained  on  the  ground  of  papal  infallibility. — 
Others  conceive,  that  every  thing  asserted  in  Scripture  is  fun- 
damental;  confounding  what  is  true  or  useful,  though  of  com- 
paratively less  moment,  with  that  which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  essential  to  the  Christian  system. — Others  limit 
the  rule  to  that  which  is  expressly  declared  in  Scriptui-e,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  only  deduced  from  it  in  the 
way  of  inference ;  a  rule,  "  faulty  both  in  excess  and  in 
"  defect ;"  since  there  are  many  truths  expressly  taught  in 
Scripture  which  have  no  ifnmediate  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian covenant,  and  therefore  are  not  fundamental ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  doctrines  the  most  important  in  that  respect 
may   be  fully  proved  by  plain,   direct,   and  immediate   con- 
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ram  tbo  daekntioiM  of  hoi  j  wHt,  Iboogk  nol  ex^ 
fttmkj  dbmod  in  any  pMrtknhMr  mti,    8niiwrimo;i  this  nik 
hM  boon  further  radtiolod  to  **  whatofw  Seriptsra  hat  os* 
•^ptMily  dodarad  maiiiiyy,  or  i^mmmM   m  to 
^mdflr  pain  of  dmmm&Hmt  or  oadbMHi  from  Chikliaii 
^  mamon  ;**  which,  though  it  will  obbgo  ut  to  rooetTO  what  ii 
Ihna  oigoined  aa  /undam^mial,  will  yet  not  extend  to  many 
pomla  whkh  are  in  reality  do  Icat  ao,  £rom  their  immediate  and 
ttooemary  ffmy*ft*^  with  the  i^ole  deaign  of  the  Gospel.^- 
Am^luwr  pfopotition  haa  been,  to  reoeiTe  erery  article  in  the 
(ipmiiti  Ctmd  aa   fundamental,  and    no   others.     But   that 
Creed  neither  contain*,  nor  was  intended  to  contain,  certain 
pointi  very  eawnfial  to  a  Chriitian't  belief,  such  as  the  dicm€ 
of  Scripture,  the  worMp  of  God,  and  the  praeHeal 
of  Christianity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  affirma 
aeme  points,  which,  though  strictly  Ana  omf  $ariphiral,  do  not 
lolly  oome  up  to  the  deaeription  of  matters  absolutely  amtnrial 
to  Christianity  itael£— Again  ;  St  Paul's  list  of  those  eknmi- 
tary  princqilea  of  the  Gospel,  rtpmfamee^  /bM,  bapiism,  etm- 
Jk'mufiimp  rmmmMm,  and  judgmmU,  have  been  thought  to 
comprehend  all  that  is  necessarily  required  of  us  :  whereas  the 
ApiHilt  eridently  states  these  to  be  merely  those  Jir$t  notions 
which  should  be  inculcated  upon  new  oonyerta,  before  they  are 
well  able  to  proceed  to  higher  and  more  recondite  truths; 
the  paasage  baring  no  relation    to    points    mMmHal  or  nois- 
mtrndmlf  and  therefore  ia  irreloTant  to  such  a  purpose. — Others 
htm  eoBtended,  that  the  bare  tcknowletlinncnt "  that  Jesys  is  Ma 
^  Jfteiiel,**is  **  a  ptmmrmi  bdief  aafBdcnt  to  malse  a  man  a  Christ- 
^  ian,andtoAsiphimso;**  and  that  nothing  bejrond  that  ought  to 
^  be  absolutdy  inaisted  on  as  /umdammiiU,  or  made  a  Isrm  of 
**  oaMMMMNi.**    Thia  ia  a  moat  di&f9dk%  rule  in  many  reapeeta ; 
ainee  thoQi^  the  whole  of  Christianity  may  be  virtually  implied  in 
thia  one  article,  yet  the  denial  of  any  essential  point  of  the  Chria- 
liaa  frith  would  be  "  in  effect  reroldng  that  very  article  ;**  and 
tkevafrte  the  aokaowledgmeal  of  such  a  fswaro/  truth  cannot 
mpeiaade  the  neoamity  of  leoeiring  thoae  lypscMi/  doctrines, 
without  which  it  ca»  hardly  be  said  to   have  any  definite 
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signification. —  Universality  of  agreement  among  professed  Christ- 
ians has  been  proposed  as  another  criterion  of  fundamental 
articles ;  "  to  throw  out  what  is  disputed,  and  to  retain  only 
"  what  all  agree  in"  But  "  how  shall  any  one  know  what  all 
"  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  agree  in,  or  how  long 
''  they  shall  do  so  ?  Or  if  that  could  be  known,  are  we  to  be 
"  guided  by  the  floating  humours,  fancies,  follies  of  men,  or  by 
*'  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God?"  A  comprehension  or  coalition 
of  religious  parties  is  very  desirable,  so  far  as  it  can  be  effected 
by  throwing  out  circumstantials,  and  retaining  only  essentials. 
But  to  attempt  it  by  relaxing  the  rule  for  essentials,  is  leaving  no 
rule  at  all,  or  next  to  none,  and  is  uniting  in  nothing  but 
indifference  to  the  truth. — A  still  more  extravagant  scheme  has 
sometimes  been  proposed,  that  of  making  the  universal  agree- 
me7it,  not  of  Christians  only,  but  of  all  mankind,  the  standard  of 
fundamental  truth;  reducing  them  to  Lord  Herbert's  jive 
articles  of  natural  religion  ;  the  existence  of  a  God,  some  kind  of 
worship  to  be  paid  to  him,  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  repent- 
ance, and  2i  future  state.  This  is  at  once  confounding  infidelity 
with  Christianity,  and  discarding  altogether  the  authority  of 
K-evelation. — One  more  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  has  been, 
to  regard  a  right  faith  as  utterly  insignificant,  and  to  comprise 
all  that  is  fundamental  in  religion  in  the  single  article  of  a 
good  life.  The  futility  of  this  plea  for  error  or  unbelief.  Dr. 
W.  had  exposed  in  his  "  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
'^  Trinity ;"  and  he  here  again  briefly  lays  open  its  fallacy 
and  absurdity. 

The  Charge  concludes  with  a  summary  recapitulation  of  our 
author's  view  of  the  subject;  stating  that  "whatever  verities 
"  are  found  to  be  plainly  and  directly  essential  to  the  doctrine 
"  of  the  Gospel-covenant,  are  fundamental  verities  :  and  whatever 
"  errors  are  plainly  and  directly  subversive  of  it,  are  fundamental 
et  errors."  By  this  rule,  he  observes,  we  may  with  "  sufficient 
"  certainty  flx  the  terms  of  communion  with  the  several  deno- 
"  minations  of  Christians.  As  to  the  precise  terms  of  salvation, 
"  they  may  admit  of  greater  variety  and  latitude,  on  account  of 
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of  dhrcvw  kindt:  mad  there  U 
of  Abtoliiteljrescloding  all  hommaemmmHitde 
memof,  whom  we  may  be  obliged  to  exehido  from 
Certaialy,  these  are  qaaUm  diatincl 
;  aad  our  author,  by  carefully  drawing  the  hue 
them,  hae  guarded  hit  treetmiBt  of  the  aaljaet  from  the 
iropuUtjoii  of  houty  on  the  one  hmnd,  or  of  uncharitable  rigour 
on  the  other.  Upoa  the  whole,  this  it,  perhapa,  dM  meet 
¥ahmMe  of  hia  minor  ptoductjona. 


Xhe  next  chmge  on  «« the  doctrinal  Use  of  the  Chrittimi 
^  Seonmenta,**  hat  been  already  incidentally  noticed.  It  it  n 
hrieC  but  cnrioni  and  learned  inrettigation  of  the  manner  in 
vych,  from  the  earliett  aget  of  the  Church,  the  aacramcntt  have 
been  applied,  by  distinguished  Chrittian  writert,  either  to  the 
▼indieation,  or  the  illustration,  of  tereral  important  artidea  of 
Chriatian  frith.  The  opinions  of  thoae  early  Tiaionariet  who 
denied  our  Lord't  human  nature,  the  frntastic  notions  of  the 
Gaeatiot,  the  premoea  of  aome  who  diahetieYod  the  reaunectioB 
of  the  body,  of  enthnebtta  of  ▼arioua  kinda,  of  the  impugnen  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whether  SabcUians,  Ariant,  or 
llaeedoniant,  those  also  of  the  Nettorians  and  Eutychiant 
reapecting  our  Lord*t  twofold  nature,  beaidea  the  errors  of 
Peli^iua,  and  of  thoae  who  were  addicted  to  image-worship; 
haifo  been  all  combated,  more  or  lest  aucoetsfully,  by  shewing 
to  be  iaeempetible  with  the  doctrine  implied  in  the  sacra- 
;  by  ooe  or  both  of  which  the  abettors  of  these  heretical 
feuad  themeehret  inextricably  embarraated.  Tkit  it 
a  noTcl  riew  of  the  aukyeot,  and  well  deaernng  of  fuller  consi- 
deration.  The  force  of  the  argument  against  m/khU,  derived 
horn  these  tntCittttioua,  as  ttanding  eridenocs  of  the  historical 
^wto  of  the  Ooepd,  had,  indeed,  been  poinU-d  out  and  irery 
frmihly  urged  by  Lsalie,  in  his  <<  Short  Method  with  the  DeisU;** 
Mr  had  it  entirely  escaped  the  obsenration  of  other  writers. 
Bui  the  sketch  here  given  by  Wateriand  of  their  utility  in 
giving  nellnmal  proof  of  the  rfsoiriiiti  ef  Christianity,  is 
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less  important,  and  might  perhaps  be  pursued  still  more  in  detail 
with  considerable  advantage. 

The  foregoing  Charge  contained  little  that  was  likely  to  excite 
controversy,  although  (as  was  before  observed)  it  was  probably 
intended  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  Bishop  Hoadly's  tract  on 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Dr.  Waterland,  however,  had  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Eucharist,  taken  a  view  of  the  subject,  which,  on  certain 
points,  appeared  to  be  considerably  at  variance  with  some  other 
distinguished  writers,  who,  no  less  strenuously  than  himself, 
opposed  Bishop  Hoadly's  account  of  it.  Upon  the  true  nature 
of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  the  proper  distinction  between 
the  sacramental  and  the  sacrificial  parts  of  the  Eucharist,  he  had 
deemed  it  necessary  to  declare  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
opinions  maintained  by  Mr.  Mede,  Dr.  Grabe,  Dr.  Hickes,  and 
more  especially  by  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Unbloody  Sacrifice ;" 
and  he  had  stated  the  ground  of  his  objections  without  reserve, 
though  with  the  respect  due  to  theologians  of  such  high  character 
and  reputation.  Mr.  Johnson  died  several  years  before  this  work 
of  Dr.  Waterland's  appeared.  But  Dr.  Brett,  his  warm  friend 
and  admirer,  undertook  a  defence  of  the  "  Unbloody  Sacrifice,*' 
in  a  tract,  entitled,  "  Some  Remarks  on  Dr.  "Waterland's  Review 
^^  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,"  published  in  1738. 

In  this  tract.  Dr.  Brett's  professed  design  is  to  shew,  that  there 
is  less  diflference  than  might  be  supposed  between  Dr.  Waterland's 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  opinions ;  "  that  the  difference  between  them 
"  is  of  very  little  moment,  and  rather  'oerhal  than  real;  and  that 
"  Dr.  W.  had  in  effect  granted  all  that  was  contended  for." 

The  points  of  difference,  however,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Brett 
himself,  appear  to  be  not  so  slight  as  he  would  fain  believe. 
He  contends,  with  Johnson,  that  the  elements  are  offered  as  a 
material  sacrifice,  and  are  rendered  efficacious,  as  such,  by  the 
supernatural  virtue  bestowed  upon  them  from  above.  Waterland 
maintains,  that  the  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  is  purely  spiritual. 
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tki  dfering  of  thow  holy  deriiw  nd  dktdkmt,  Oim  piow 
fetoKitkw,  that  pmaiUmcm,  fiuth,  devodon,  thankfulnaM,  (vr, 
Md  love,  which  render  it  jui  aooeplahle  tenrioe ;  sod  tlimt  it  is 
«|Mft  the  f0orCl|f  mmmnmkami  thus  reoenHbg*  end  not  upon  the 
§Ummi9  theneelvee»  that  the  lloljr  Spirit  TonehMlei  lo  deeewid, 
end,  through  the  medium  of  this  tecrament,  to  convey  the  reel 
pertieqiitioa  of  tfw  hody  end  hlood  of  Chriit,  or,  in  other  woffda, 
the  eelnel  heneite  of  the  one  greet  teerifice  on  the  croee. 
Together  with  thk  mein  point  are  oonnected  eereral  other 
eeOateral  gueetiane,  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  leapectife 
oannot  easily  he  made  to  harmonise ;  such  as  the  inter- 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  the  tense  in 
irfndi  the  elemenU  in  the  Eucharist  are  understood  to  be  our 
Lord's  body  end  blood ;  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  symboby  and  the  effect  of  its  operation  ;  the  notion  of  this 
I  a  imet  upon  a  sacrifice,  and  in  what  respects  it  may 
be  deemed  a  sacrifice.  On  all  these  topics  Dr.  Brett 
and  on  each  of  them,  much  of  what  Dr.  W.  had  ad- 
is  oontrofverted,  though  in  a  respectful  manner*  and 
appevently  with  a  desire  to  differ  as  little  as  might  be  from  so 
desenredly  esteemed  a  writer. 


To  engage  in  a  full  examination  of  these  questions  would  be 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  labour,  nor  could  it  be  Tery  briefly 
emecnted,  without  injury  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
•fidmu,  that  Dr.  Weteihmd*s  three  hMt  Charges  were  written 
ehkij  with  a  riew  to  settle  theee  points,  by  stating  more 
eaiplieitly  than  in  his  larger  work  what  was  necessary  to  their 
ehicidation,  and  supporting  his  own  views  of  the  subject  by 
additional  anthoffities,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  first  of  these  three  Chargea,  delivered  in  the  year  1738, 
is  entilled,  *«  Hie  Christian  Sacrifiee  ezphuned.**  Dr.  W.  never 
qinestions  that  the  Eucharist  may  properly  be  called  a  aerrifCoiL 
He  meintaine,  that  *«  aa  it  is  a  fnUnd  rite  between  God  and  man, 
**  so  it  nmt  be  supposed  to  cany  in  it  something  that  OoJ  yitm 
*^  Is  MS,  and  something  also  that  w$  pes,  or  present,  to  Ood. 
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'*  These  are,  as  it  were,  the  two  integral  parts  of  that  holy 
^'  ceremony  :  the  former  may  properly  be  called  the  sacramental 
**  part,  and  the  latter  the  sacrificial,^^  His  whole  purpose  in 
discussing  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  to  keep  these  two  points 
distinct :  and  he  shews  how  much  confusion  and  misapprehension 
have  arisen,  in  particular,  from  not  "  settling  the  definitions  of 
"  sacrifice  by  certain  rules,  such  as  might  satisfy  reasonable  men 
"  on  both  sides."  For  hence  it  has  been  assumed,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  sacrifice  but  that  which  is  material ;  whereas  accord- 
ing to  the  oldest  acceptations  in  the  Church,  and  according  to 
Scripture  itself,  sjnritual  sacrifice  is  always  considered  to  be  not 
only  real  and  true^  but  even  the  best  and  most  excellent  that  could 
be  offered;  that,  indeed,  without  which  no  material  oblation, 
however  costly  and  magnificent,  could  avail  any  thing.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  Eucharist,  these  spiritual  oSexm^^  be  presented, 
it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  a  sacrifice  ;  and  upon 
this  ground,  as  one  sense  in  which  it  was  so  to  be  understood,  the 
best  Protestant  writers  uniformly  defended  themselves  against 
their  Romish  opponents,  who  charged  Protestants  with  having 
no  Christian  sacrifice  whatever,  in  consequence  of  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  7nass, 

But  there  was  another  sense  also  in  which  the  Eucharist  might 
be  deemed  a  sacrifice  ;  in  that  it  imparts,  to  the  faithful  com- 
municant, the  actual  effect  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  "  commemorated,  applied,  and  participated"  in  this  sacra- 
ment. The  participation  of  the  elements  is,  mystically  and 
efficiently,  though  not  literally  and  in  material  substance,  a 
participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Consequently,  the 
sacrifice  of  our  Lord  himself  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  offered  up  in 
the  Eucharist ;  since,  by  virtue  of  it,  we  therein  plead  his  all- 
sufficient  merits  and  satisfaction  as  the  sole  ground  of  our  pardon 
and  acceptance  with  God. 

Dr.  W.  shews,  at  considerable  length,  how  these  considerations 
were  successfully  urged  against  the  Romanists,  in  vindication 
of  the  Protestant  view  of  the  Eucharist.     He  shews  also  their 
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with  the  niMrinni  of  ami  of  opt  tirinwil  Dmaii» 
jotwhhrtamUng  the  diflefSBl  ••miinwHi  entflrtalMd  by  toaie 
of  toarTHfUy  high  repnUrtioB.  Afohhiibop  Stmdy,  Biihop 
Bikom  Dr.  Field.  Bkbop  Aadnwt,  Biihdp  Mooti«ii«,  Dr. 
Bishop  Taylor,  Aiehhiibop  BrmhAll,  Biihop  PMrick* 
Lany,  and  Dr.  Brerini,  all  nearly  agroo  a  mjwifiinlng 
fkm  riew  of  it ;  nor  ia  the  rrnerahle  UooImt  much  at  rariaaoo 
wkh  it.  although  aome  of  hia  expreaaioiia  aoem  to  imply  **  that 
**  wo  havo,/wt;pfr/y,  now  mo  aoerijffioa,*'  meoning,  probably,  thai 
wo  b«ro  no  /ryiiltfofcry  ■ocniire,  mch  at  ia  proimcil  in  the 
But  othera,  aaziooa  to  prove  that  we  Aooa  a 
U  raaorted  to  the  expedient  of  repreaenting  the  elementa 
to  be  a  raoi  and  mai^nal  tacrifico.  awalngooa  to  theae 
oflervd  under  the  Jewiah  law.  Mr.  Mode  led  the 
«0|f  m  thia  nornl  ayatem ;  and  he  waa  followed  by  llfvlyn, 
F^T^^i  and  othera  of  leaa  note ;  and  aubacqucntly  by  JohuBon, 
IB  hia "«  Unbloody  Sacrifice."  One  aathor  cAoqoenay  condndoi 
thia  part  of  hia  anbyeci  with  an  exhortation  to  adhere  to  the 
mmtimd  ideaa  of  ^ptritmai  sacrifice,  aa  being  fiur  more  appropriale 
ID  the  Eorhariar  *'  Let  ua  not,**  he  obaenrca, "  prcaume  to  offer 
**  the  Almighty  any  domd  mEcriJSce  in  the  Enchariat :  he  doca  not 
**  offer  na  mm§f$^  m^mt :  but  aa  he  conreya  to  ua  the  choicest  of 
^  hia  fifMsaa/t  by  theae  mgm^  ao  by  the  aame  tijfms  (not  sarri^ 
**JS€m)  ooght  we  to  cosvoy  oor  ekokmtgifUt  the  Ooipd-^arcicet^ 
**  the  irm  marijum^  which  he  baa  ooanBanded.**  The  material 
aociiicira  of  the  Jewish  law  had  Ugol  expiationa  annexed  to 
tiwm,  which  were  hot  a^rfpifo  of  that  frwaexpiatioii,  made  upon 
dm  croaa.  **  The  aAodlNii  hacre  since  disappeared*  and  now  it  ia 
^  oor  great  Gotfd  fwiviUg$  lo  hare  immmHwit  aoceaa  to  the  trm 
end  to  the  tnm  expiation,  without  the  intenrentton 
or  Is^  sacrifice. " 


To  thia  Charge  ia  anbjoined  an  Appendix,  equal  in  length  to 
Ike  Charge  itaelf,  in  reply  to  Dr.  BreCft^  **  Benarfca,**  and  in 

§pinhml  soorifioea,  and  to  orenrahw 
ia  etioDgly  nigod ;  originating,  as  Dr.  W. 
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conceives,  in  "  not  distinguishing  between  the  sacramental  view 
"  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  sacrificial ;  between  what  is  in  the^ 
"  elements,  and  what  comes  with  them;  between  the  gifts  of 
"  God  to  man,  and  the  gifts  of  man  to  God."  The  notion,  that 
our  Lord  himself,  in  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  oifered  up 
the  elements  as  a  sacrifice,  is  also  examined  and  disproved ;  since 
though  our  Lord  "  might  present  them  as  signs  and  figures  of 
"  the  real  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  oflfer,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
"  signs  and  figures  of  his  real  body  and  blood ;  yet  as  they  were 
"  not  the  real  body  and  blood  which  they  represented,  so  nei- 
"  ther  were  they  the  real  sacrifice."  Some  hazardous  opinions 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  respecting  our  Lord's  sacrifice  of  himself, 
which  he  represents  to  have  been  made  not  upon  the  cross,  but 
at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  previous  to  his  actual  death 
and  passion,  are  also  censured  with  some  severity,  though  not, 
perhaps,  without  justice ;  since  their  tendency  is  certainly  such 
as  neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  Dr.  Brett  can  be  supposed  to  have 
contemplated,  that  of  casting  some  degree  of  doubt  upon  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  "A  brief 
"  analysis  of  Mr.  Johnson's  system,  shewing  what  it  is,  and  by 
"  what  steps  he  might  be  led  into  it,"  is  then  subjoined ;  together 
with  '^  a  distinct  summary  view  of  the  several  oblations  in  the 
'^  Eucharist,  previous  to  consecration,  or  subsequent,"  or,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  the  ante-oblation  and  the  post-oblation. 
These  are  useful  appendages. 

In  the  following  year,  our  author  pursued  the  subject,  by 
discussing  more  fully  "  the  sacramental  part  of  the  Eucharist," 
as  distinguished  from  the  sacrificial,  explained  in  the  preceding 
Charge:  observing,  that  "  as  truth  is  uniform,  just  notions  of 
^'  one  part  will  of  course  tend  to  preserve  just  ideas  of  the  other 
'^  part  also :  and  as  error  is  apt  to  lead  to  error,  any  erroneous 
"  tenets  there,  will  naturally  bring  in  erroneous  positions  here." 
Accordingly,  the  necessity  of  carefully  distinguishing  between 
figurative  and  literal  expressions,  when  applied  to  this  sacra- 
ment ;  between  the  use  of  the  elements  as  signs  and  symbols 
only   of  what  they  represent,    and  the   persuasion   that   they 
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ndargo  wj  •btul  efaange,  erm  In  Ui«ir  mtwm4  quMm^  by 
tlMir  tiomwiririnn  to  this  piurpoM ;  b  agun  urged  with  power- 
M  Wbol ;  ftod  a  MKcinol  Moomit  it  given  of  the  piogrew  «m1 
cImh^  of  opiniotti  upon  thit  pointy  from  primttiTe  wrilen  of 
tfM  Chiklkn  Chndi  to  die  Bitwwiitti  and  Protmuuita  of 
foeant  timet.  Sono  peculiar  nociont  entartidDod  hj 
Fojnel,  in  partieular,  and  bj  Harchint,  a  learned 
phjiicMn,  are  oopioualy  detailed ;  and  certain  tingnlaritiet  of 

writers  are  oocMJonaHy  noticed.  But  Dr.  W.  again 
our  great  rcformcrt,  Cramnsr  and  Jew^i,  for  aroid- 
!■§  theae  novel  anbCihiet  and  perplexities,  and  endeavouring 
Id  reeatabKab  the  more  aimplc  and  intelligible  expoeitiont 
OMiem  in  die  eM¥ett  agea  of  Christianity,  and  aaactioned  bj 
te  atMidard  authoritiet  of  thote  timet.  Biibop  Jewell*t  tenti- 
■wta,  with  retped  to  the  elementa  in  hM  taoamenta,  are 
dMM  briaij  and  oomprehenaively  expteated :  *^  We  are  taught, 
^  aol  lo  aeak  tfyit|vwef  in  the  Mjp,  but  to  aaturc  ourtelvet  by 
^  leorifiug  the  aign,  that  it  it  given  ut  by  the  thirty  iigni^ed, — 
<«  It  it  not  the  creatore  of  hfmd  or  toolflr,  but  the  $mU  of  man 
"  that  nto0tM£4  the  gram  of  Ood,  Thete  corruptible  creatnrea 
^  aeed  it  not:  we  have  need  of  God*t  grace.  But  thit  it  a 
^  pfaraae  of  apeech.  For,  the  power  of  God,  the  ^ac«  of  God, 
••  die^r^etww  of  the  Trinity,  the  /^o/y  Ghoit,  the  pi/i  of  God, 
^  ave  not  in  the  wai^,  but  in  u$ :  and  wc  were  not  made 
of  the  tacramentt ;  but  the  taeraaenta  were  made  for 

take.**  The  application  of  theae  remarkt  is  then  again 
made  to  Mr.  Johnaon't  tyitem ;  "  the  fundamental  error  of 
•«  whieh  liea,**  aayt  Dr.  W.,  <«  in  the  want  of  a  right  notion  of 
**  ifmldlfaM/  langimge.**  **  Hence  it  it,  that  oi^  have  been 
**  auppoted  either  literally  to  be,  or  literally  to  mctoee,  the  very 
**  thinga  mgmi/lmi^  vis.  the  diwine  body,  or  the  dkmo  gmoea, 
**  viitte,  or  powers  :**  whereas,  as  he  afterwarda  obasrvea, 
**  God  may  cooperate  with  the  elementa,  ao  aa  to  aflect  the 
^  $ami,  while  they  afiect  the  hodg  /  but  hit  operationt  and 
^  powers,  though  mmHani  or  ronmrrtnl,  are  not  Mmremi,  or 
but  are  entirely  dittmeif  and  are  at  truly  «»- 
to  the  elemrnlt,  at  the  Deiiy  it  to  the  creature.    When 

VOL,  I.  F 
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"  and  where  the  elements  are  duly  administered  and  received, 
"  God  does  then  and  there  work  the  effect,  pursuant  to  his 
'^  promise  and  covenant.  The  elements  are  the  occasional 
"  causes,  as  it  were,  and  He  is  the  efficient^'* 

The  last  of  Dr.  Waterland's  Charges,  entitled,  "  Distinctions 
'^  of  Sacrifice,"  delivered  in  the  year  1740,  is  not  so  directly 
controversial  as  the  two  which  immediately  preceded  it ;  but 
may  be  read  as  a  valuable  didactic  dissertation  upon  a  point  of 
theology,  interesting  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  forming 
a  clear  conception  of  the  several  dispensations  of  revealed 
religion,  and  the  modes  of  worship  appropriate  to  each.  That 
almost  every  system  of  religion  in  the  known  world  has,  in 
some  way  or  other,  recognised  the  rite  of  sacrifice  as  an  essential 
part  of  worship,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  most  superficial 
readers  of  history ;  and  a  fact  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for, 
npon  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  its  originally  divine  insti- 
tution. Yet  the  distinctive  characters  of  sacrifice,  as  applicable 
to  true  or  false  religion,  or  to  the  different  dispensations  of  true 
religion,  are  exceedingly  important.  Considering  the  whole  of 
revealed  religion  as  one  stupendous  system,  carrying  on  the 
great  purpose  of  man's  redemption,  and  comprising  all  that  was 
needful  to  give  it  effect,  whether  before  or  since  the  actual 
coming  of  the  Redeemer  himself,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  mankind,  vai'ia- 
tions  would  take  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  corre- 
spondent to  the  respective  conditions  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  The  views  and  apprehensions  which  the  faith- 
ftd  in  patriarchal  times  were  enabled  to  form  of  the  Divine 
proceedings,  with  reference  to  this  vast  design,  could  not  have 
been  equal,  in  clearness  or  extent,  to  those  which  were 
presented  under  the  Jewish  economy ;  nor  could  even  the 
enlarged  conceptions  of  Jewish  worshippers  be  commensurate 
with  those  which  were  afterwards  vouchsafed  to  the  Christian 
world.  Types  and  figures  might  shadow  out,  by  anticipation, 
the  realities  afterwards  to  be  displayed  :  prophecies  might 
heighten  and  strengthen  the  expectations  of  men,  and  fill  them 
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of  joy  and  bope  in  bolkfing; 
bttl  the  terrioM  muted  to  a  ttate  of  mM/ni/lUd  pfpiim  woold 
hardly  aooord  with  that  in  which  they  were  ectnaDj  MCtm 
jMUaM/  and  eren  the  very  tame  ■errice*,  or  tndi  aa  were 
afaniltf  only  in  their  desgn  and  intent,  would  acquire  a  new 
nd  OMie  appropriate  ijgBilwiflnii,  when  eeonected  with  a 
■ew  state  of  things,  unknown  to  thotr  who  lived  in  other 


CottfiMmahle  with  this  general  view  of  the  subject  are  moat  of 
the  tfrfimtr'mr  rf  muH/m  which  Dr.  W.  hat  diacoiaed,  with 
■Nidi  preoiaMMi  and  perqpiooity,  in  this  Charge.  They  relate 
diiedy  to  the  diferenoe  between  the  object  and  dcdgn  of  the 
Leritieal  ritual,  and  the  Christian.  The  terms,  paatke  and 
and  MrtrMMie»  ewi^  and  iiietfiM#«  maUrial  and 
f,  Wssd^f  and  mMoodf^f  M  and  nsir,  HkniweA  spirUtiaJ, 
and  Imsy  Upal  and  mHmgdieal^  Aaromeai  and  Mdehi- 
and  reai,  tjfpieal  and  cimumtmoraHve,  vrith 
eCbars,  more  or  leas  ohvioaa  in  their  significaCioo,  are 
naed  to  eonvey  to  the  reader  an  apprAension  of  the  several 
acceptations  in  which  the  word  soeriJSce  is  to  be  understood, 
so  as  to  distinguish  the  one  dispensation  from  the  other.  Our 
•othor's  obsarvatiQas  npen  these  terms  throw  great  light  upon 
ihb  general  onhjeet  of  Seerifiee,  as  well  as  upon  the  Eucharist 
in  particular,  considered  as  n  $aerificial  service.  By  a  careful 
attention  to  what  he  has  thns  clearly  and  elaborately  drawn  out, 
any  material  error  in  forming  our  opinions  on  this  latter  point 
WMif  easily  be  avoided.  One  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the 
distinction  between  tfoedfy  and  ttuMsed^  sacrifices ;  on  which 
Dr.  W.  takes  occniion  to  observe,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
apply  this  latter  epithet  (as  Mr.  Johnson  did)  to  the  eUmmis  in 
the  Endiarist,  the  hrmui  and  irtii^,  in  contnuli»tinction  to  the 
mmmal  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  Uw ;  but  to  tpirityml  yrmUm 
and  fii'fcyiiiiijs,  to/milk,  dtcoHm,  fmn  ^eeiiomt,  and  Ckn§» 
ipanying  the  mystical  and  commemorative 
of  the  symbok  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood ;  and  that 
if  at  any  time  the  phrye  wiMssdiy  menjk^  was  applied  by  them 

r  t 
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to  the  elements  themselves,  it  was  only  by  a  metonymy  of  the 
sign  for  the  thing  signified. 

For  more  explicit  information  on  the  several  points  here 
discussed,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  Charge  itself.  It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  compress  the  substance  of  this,  or 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  Charges,  into  a  much  narrower 
space  than  they  already  occupy.  But  the  labour  of  attentively 
perusing  them  will  be  amply  rewarded.  For,  though  they 
relate  to  topics  not  all  of  equal  magnitude  and  importance,  and 
may  occasionally  lead  to  subtilties  on  which  a  general  agree- 
ment can  hardly  be  expected ;  yet  they  contain  stores  of  infor- 
mation which,  to  the  ordinary  student,  may  spare  infinite  labour; 
and  the  elucidations  they  incidentally  afford  of  other  points  of 
doctrine  also,  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  are 
of  no  inconsiderable  value. 

On  the  matters  in  question  between  Dr.  "Waterland  and  those 
who  adopted  the  theory  of  the  "  Unbloody  Sacrifice,"  some 
difference  of  opinion  still  continues  to  subsist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, in  the  estimation  of  the  majority  of  those  who  have  well 
considered  the  subject,  the  preponderance  of  argument,  as  well 
as  of  authority,  will  be  thought  to  rest  with  him.  He  seems, 
at  least,  to  have  proved  that  the  notion  of  a  material  sacrifice,  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  is  not  essential  to  the  Eucharist ;  although, 
symbolically  and  figuratively,  the  material  elements  may  be  so 
denominated.  He  has  also  proved,  that  spiritual  sacrifice  is 
essential  to  it  as  an  evangelical  ordinance ;  and  that  spiritual 
sacrifices  are  not  only  true  dciA  proper  sacrifices,  but  of  com- 
paratively far  greater  intrinsic  value  than  the  most  costly  of 
material  oblations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  is  em- 
barrassed with  some  difficulties,  wl^jch  Dr.  "W.  has  either  not 
directly  encountered,  or  not  completely  removed.  The  chief 
of  these  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John^s  Gospel.  Dr.  Brett  argues,  that  the  objections  made  by 
Dr.  W.  to  interpreting  this  chapter  of  the  Eucharist,  from  the 
universality  of  the  expressions  respecting  the  necessity  of  re- 
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cnring  U,  might  eqtudly  be  uifed  ^girfail  intBrprating  John  iii. 
5.  ol  the  Moranicnl  of  BapHtm  ;  ttnce  in  the  oney  the  Mine 
necemty  U  tffimcd,  m  in  the  other;  «id  the  Mme 
or  retenratkuM  mutt  be  undmtood*  with  rrcpcct  to 
of  eepodty,  or  want  of  opportunity,  to  partake  of  it.  Thia 
Dr.  W.  had  not  obriated  in  his  •"  Beriew,**  nor  did  he 
adrefl  to  it  in  cither  of  hia  *'  Chairgea.**  In  hia 
leetwe,  however,  on  '*  Infant  Commnnion/*  it  ia 
BOlioed.  After  obaerring  that  St  Austin  "  did  not 
**  offdtnarilj  interpret  John  vL  of  the  tmtwmrd  aacrament  of  the 
^  Suchariat,  but  of  the  tmaen^  grace  aignified  by  it,  or  exliibited 
**  m  it,**  he  adda,  *'  There  ia  thia  rerj  obaerrable  dificrence 
**  between  John  iii.  5.  and  John  tL  58,  that  the  formmr  text 
^  taeehea  the  neoeaaity  both  of  the  mthourd  sacrament  and  of 
^  the  Miiseri/  grace ;  while  the  laUer  teadiea  only  the  neccaaity 
*•  of  the  imwrnrd  gnce,  abstracted  from  the  cmkoard  aigna.  Had 
**  the  BucAmriti  been  aa  plainly  pointed  out  in  John  vi.  aa 
**  Bt^fHtm  ia  in  John  iii.  boiA  must  have  been  allowed  to  be 
**  eqnaUy  waeeiaery  •*  hot  it  ia  worth  obaenringt.  that  the  /wmtr 
^  teachea  the  neceaaity  of  apiritnal  regeneration  and  incovpcm^ 
"  tkm,  aa  comJSmmi  to  one pariiemlar  form,  or  outward  instrument; 
^  the  ktter  teechea  the  aame  iMcatrt^  of  spiritual  incorporation, 
^  el  lerya»  not  mentioning  any  pmikmlar  form,  not  reatraining 
•*  the  priTilege  or  benefit  to  the  Emikariat  only."  Thia  ia 
certainly  an  important  obsenration.  The  wustarial  elementa  in 
the  JBWtienW,  hrmid  and  imm,  are  not  mentioned  in  John  vL 
WltUt^  the  wmimrml  element  in  Baptism,  is  expressly  stated,  in 
John  iiL,  to  be  ewentisl  to  the  receiving  of  spiritual  regeaer*- 
tioii.  The  application,  thereferOy  of  the  former  to  the  EucMarist, 
though  perfisctly  eaay  and  appropriate,  and,  no  doubt,  pro- 
tended  by  our  Lord  himself ;  is  yet  not  so  directly 
of  it,  aa  the  Utter  is  of  Baptum.  Perhaps,  however, 
maider  the  discourse  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John 
hi  eoiqfwtioe  with  the  worda  afterwarda  vaed  by  our  Lord  in 
te  iMtitntioB  of  the  Enchariat,  **  Tak$,  mt,  tki$  i$  m^  body,"* 
nd  feeoUect  that  theae  Tory  wofds  aopply  a  direct  anawer  to  the 
questioo  pot  by  the  J^pra,  **  Bm  oua  thia  van  give  nt  hia  JkA 
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"  to  eat  ?" — we  shall  be  persuaded,  that  in  no  other  way  can 
this  chapter  be  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  interpreted,  as  by 
supposing  it  to  have  been  intended  in  anticipation  of  that 
solemn  ordinance. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  between  Dr. 
"Waterland  and  other  approved  Divines  upon  such  secondary 
and  subordinate  points,  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  these 
and  his  other  Charges  are,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation.  They  are  the  result  of  very  extensive 
reading,  of  acute  observation,  and  of  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  of  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

Besides  these  valuable  productions,  Dr.  W.  published,  at 
different  times,  five  occasional  Sermons;  to  which  is  prefixed^ 
in  the  present  edition  of  his  works,  another,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  rest,  never  before  printed.  The  manuscript  of  this 
discourse,  in  the  author's  own  handwriting,  had  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  Archdeacon  of  London  ;  by  whom 
it  was  obligingly  offered  for  insertion  in  this  collection.  It  was 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  on  Commemora- 
tion Sunday,  1712 ;  somewhat  more  than  a  year  before  Dr. 
"Waterland  was  appointed  Master  of  Magdalene  college.  It 
bears  strong  internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  and  possesses 
claims  of  that  kind  which  render  any  apology  unnecessary  for 
now  communicating  it  to  the  public. 

Of  the  remaining  Sermons,  two  were  preached  on  political 
occasions ;  one,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  before  the  University, 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  in  1716;  the  other,  at  St- 
Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
London,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1 723.  These  do  much  credit  to 
the  author's  good  temper  and  moderation,  in  treating  of  subjects 
always  difficult  to  he  dilated  upon  without  offence;  and  more 
especially  so,  when  so  much  dissension  and  party-spirit  prevailed. 
The  political  circumstances  of  the  times  are  touched,  in  both 
Sermons,   with  remarkable   circumspection   and    delicacy,   yet 
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witlioot  comproaunng  those  princtplM  of  good  goromnent,  io 
dunch  or  State,  on  which  oar  natioiud  protperity  muat  alwmyt 
onoBtiaUy  dqiend. 


The  SennoD  helbfe  the  Soot  of  the  Clergj,  and  that  on  the 
eiuhrertary  meeting  of  the  charitjr  tchoohi  in  and  near  London, 
m  Bo  km  ooammdehle  in  their  kind.  Thej  thew  n  fjgoronf 
end  feftOe  mSni ;  nor  are  thej  wanting  in  that  manly  aod  im> 
pffemiTe  elo^Moee  more  etpedally  reqoiiite  on  inch 


The  ^  Familiar  DiKoane  upon  the  Doctrine  of  the  TnniQr,** 
ddiTeredy  probably  fer  the  inatmction  of  hii  own  parishioneriy  in 
the  chnrch  of  St  Austin,  London,  antwert  well  to  iu  title ; 
written  with  remarkable  plainneat  and  perspicuity ;  un- 
by  any  tubtiltiea  or  perplexitiea ;  and  no  leaa  prae- 
iietd  m  ita  tendency,  than  edifying  and  mtiafiictory  in  point  of 
eincidalion.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select 
liacouTM  on  the  same  snbiect,  more  perfectly  adapted 
to  nopniar  eflttDeaooB* 

atths/rsf 
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SECTION  VIII. 


POSTHUMOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 


J-  HE  works  of  Dr.  Waterland  published  by  himself  are  un- 
doubtedly those  on  which  his  reputation  must  chiefly  depend. 
But  the  pen  of  so  ready  a  writer,  and  one  so  extensively  engaged 
in  professional  labours,  could  not  but  be  continually  called  forth 
for  purposes  less  generally  known  and  observed,  though  scarcely 
less  conducive  to  the  public  good.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that 
he  had  consigned  to  a  confidential  friend,  the  care  of  "  selecting 
"  and  revising  for  the  press,"  after  his  decease,  "  such  of  his 
"  writings  as  should  be  thought  most  useful,  and  proper  for  the 
"  public  view," 

This  trust  was  confided  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clarke,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Waterland ;  who  discharged  it  with  that  aflfectionate 
ardour  and  respect  which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  had 
so  much  reason  to  hold  his  memory  in  veneration.  In  a  weU- 
written  preface  to  this  posthumous  publication,  he  briefly  touches 
upon  the  leading  points  of  the  author's  literary  and  personal 
character ;  and  his  eulogy  is  marked  by  that  judicious  discrimi- 
nation, which  gives  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  characteristic  portrait.     The  preface  contains 
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ako  to  IqU  and  diiiiiimtanlbl  n  Meomit  of  tlM  piooet  ttai 
uliotad,  at  nndtn  it  hardly  neoaiHurj  to  do  hkvo  than  relMr 
the  reader  to  it  far  ■aliefaelery  infitrmatioii. 


Hie  works  thus  selected  by  Mr.  Cburke,  consist  of  thirty-three 
and  two  traeli,  one  on  «<  JnetBleatioB,'*  the  odber  m 


The  eenneiie  appear  to  hare  been  written  chiefly  for  parochial 
Mr.  Clarke  has  well  obsenred  of  them,  that  they 
the  qiuditiea  which  Dr.  W.  himself,  in  his  pfefi^e  to 
Mr.  Bhur^  8effmona»  had  represented  to  be  most  essential  to 
pnuHemi  discourses ;  and  he  adds,  that  "  if  some  may  hare 
**  looked  upon  him  as  a  mere  eehciar^  conTcrsant  only  in  the 
**  hianiinfl  of  the  schools ;  they  will  here  find  they  were  mis- 
^  taken,  and  that  he  nnderatood  wtm  ss  weD  as  he  did  booked — 
**  that  he  had  a  thoitMigh  insight  into  human  nature,  understood 
**  the  secret  springs  and  morements  of  the  passions,  and  the 
^  whole  amaiomy,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  human  mind.** 
In  this  point  of  view,  they  add  greatly  to  the  author's  reputation ; 
as  ahewing  not  only  the  Tersatility  of  his  talents,  but  his  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  to  spply  them  to  the  substantial  benefit  of 
Ihoee  who  were  oommitted  to  his  charge.  It  is  seldom,  indeed, 
that  die  diaracteristic  excellencies  of  the  polemic  and  the  pastor 
have  been  so  successfully  united  in  the  same  writer.  To  this, 
hia  renarkable  perspicuity,  in  thought  and  in  expression,  greatly 
ooatribiited.  Eren  on  the  most  abstmse  subjects  his  m^Mj^g 
can  hardly  be  misunderstood ;  while  to  sudi  as  are  more  lerei 
to  ordinary  capadties,  he  continually  gires  additional  interest 
and  impettanee,  by  Uying  open  the  grounds  and  reasons  on 
which  they  rest.  Hence,  we  find  occasioBally,  even  in  the 
plaineel  of  theee  discourses,  questiona  of  oonsidenible  difficulty 
Tory  satisfiMrtorily  elucidated,  and  applied  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  make  imptesaion  upon  understandings  unsccus- 
tosudiini 


It  IS  another  greati^  excellence  in  these  sermons,  that  the 
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author,  in  treating  of  Christian  duties  and  the  great  practical 
concerns  of  life,  carefully  avoids  giving  encouragement,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  any  laxity  of  principle,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
excessive  rigour  and  austerity.  We  find  him  uniformly  insisting 
upon  thB  full  extent  of  moral  obhgation,  and  the  necessity  of 
entire  and  unreserved  obedience  to  the  Divine  will ;  yet  never 
straining  any  point  of  duty  to  an  impracticable  extent,  nor 
affording  countenance  to  those  visionary  notions  of  perfection, 
or  fantastic  schemes  of  life,  which  owe  their  origin,  rather  to  the 
wanderings  of  imagination  and  the  waywardness  of  spiritual 
pride,  than  to  sober  and  solid  reasonings  grounded  upon  Scrip- 
ture-truth. Many  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  him  are  such  as 
require  considerable  care  and  circumspection  in  the  application 
of  them ;  such  as  may  either  lead  to  subtle  and  dangerous  casw- 
istry  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  or  to  doubts  and  perplex- 
ities in  the  minds  of  the  undiscerning.  Seldom,  perhaps,  does 
Dr.  Waterland  appear  to  more  advantage,  than  in  unravelling 
difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  removing  stumblingblocks  in  the 
way  of  truth,  piety,  or  virtue.  Instances,  in  confirmation  of 
these  remarks,  continually  occur ;  more  particularly  in  the  ser- 
mons on  the  "  love  of  our  neighbour"  and  "  self-love,"  on 
"  keeping  the  heart,"  on  "  passing  judgment  concerning  the 
"  calamities  of  others,"  on  ^*^sins  of  infirmity"  and  "presumptuous 
"  sins,"  on  the  "joy  in  heaven  over  repentant  sinners,"  on 
"  charity  to  enemies,"  and  on  "  the  pharisee  and  publican." 

The  sermons  in  this  collection  which  are  more  immediately 
doctrinal  or  expository ,  are  no  less  excellent  in  their  kind,  and 
are  equally  adapted  to  parochial  instruction,  though  they  might 
deservedly  claim  attention  from  the  highest  class  of  readers  or 
hearers. 

It  has,  of  late  years,  been  made  a  subject  of  censure,  that  our 
principal  Divines  in  the  middle  and  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  departed  from  doctrinal  and 
evangelical  preaching,  and  had  done  little  more  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  their  flocks  than  deliver  dry  and  jejune  dissertations 
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on  mtfMJ  topto,  grwmdad  wAgf  gpoo  kwMm  •tkfai 
jdWun/i/^y,  than  upon  (Arij6'tfii  princtplM :  nd  it  lun 
the  purpose  of  a  oerUin  oettre  tnil  laaloiii  pvtj  in  the  Chtuch, 
to  ttf^gile  to  itself  the  merit,  not  onlj  of  haring  been  the  iint 
to  iatfodaoe  a  mofe  tpbitaal  and  evangeBoal  nM»de  of  pfoachiug 
lo  the  people,  hot  also  of  girtng  a  higher  and  better  tone  thn 
hetelelbre  to  the  great  body  of  the  CHergy  at  large,  in  their 
popnlar  dieoooms.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  shew, 
hare  been  somewhat  hastily  advaneed, 
admitted.  For,  upon  a  careful  **^*TninrtH' 
of  Um  ferj  manj  Tolumea  of  sermons  pabBshed  during  the 
period,  by  ^  paittchial  Clergy,  as  well  as  by 
before  the  Unircrsities,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  other 
above  the  ordinary  dass,  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
(after  beaiing  each  a  sweeping  charge  as  this)  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  them  relale  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  the  Christian 
^th;  how  many  of  them  are  ezpoaitory  and  illustrative  of 
8cripture>hittory,  of  prophecy,  of  miracles,  of  parables,  of  doc- 
trines, of  every  thing  which  comes  within  the  province  of  a  dili- 
gent Divine  and  fiuthful  Pastor,  intent  upon  enlightening  his 
ioek  on  all  matters  necessary  to  salvation,  and  desirous  to  build 
diem  up  in  the  true  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  as  well 
aa  to  render  them  practically  virtuous  and  holy.  Nor  doea  it 
appear  that  the  Ctogy  of  diat  period  were,  in  general,  lem  aari- 
dnoos  in  inculcating  w¥Mral  duties  upon  purely  CkrMam  prin- 
dplea.  Few  instances,  comparatively  speaking,  will  be  found 
of  ptaetical  disconrses  deficient  in  this  great  requisite :  and  if 
eeme  wrilen  were  wont  to  fidl  in  this  respect,  or  were  prone  to 
indalge  in  the  pride  of  AtanoN  reammmg,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
more  authoritative  mode  of  teaching  which  Seripimr^  would  have 
supplied,  there  were  not  wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  a  far 
greater  number  who  steadfastly  counteracted  tliis  propensity,  and 
supplied  better  argnmenu  and  pn  i  sumivei  lo  Christian  duty  from 
the  orades  of  saoed  truth. 


But,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  upon  this  matter, 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  WaterUnd  was  not  one  who  •*  sfannned 
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"  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God/'  whether  as  to  faith  or 
practice.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes  on  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation,  and  his  vindication  of  Scripture  against  the  Deists, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  ethics  which  he  inculcated  were 
Christian  ethics,  in  contradistinction  to  moral  philosophy,  or  the 
religion  of  nature  only.  They  prove  also,  that  he  suffered  not 
any  practical  obligation  to  be  considered  as  separable  from  the 
authority  of  holy  writ ;  that  every  motive,  every  persuasive,  to 
virtuous  conduct  was  grounded,  by  him,  upon  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  upon  the  faith  alone  which 
the  Gospel  sets  before  us,  did  he  warrant  any  hope  of  Divine 
acceptance.  Of  the  two  volumes  of  sermons  now  under  consi- 
deration, the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  such  as  may  be  more 
strictly  termed  theological  i  either  expounding  difficult  portions 
of  Scripture,  or  guarding  some  important  doctrines  against  mis- 
construction. Of  those  which  are  purely  expository,  the  sermons 
on  "  St.  Paul's  wish  that  he  were  accursed  from  Christ,'*  on  "  our 
"  Lord's  argument  against  the  Sadducees,"on  "  the  case  of  St.  Paul 
"  in  persecuting  the  Church,"  on  "  the  history  and  character  of 
"  Balaam,"  and  on  "the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at  Endor," 
are  suited  to  every  description  of  readers.  On  points  of  doctrinal 
difficulty,  may  be  selected,  as  of  special  importance,  the  discourses 
on  "sinless  perfection,"  on  "the  unprofitableness  of  man's  best 
"performances,"  on  "the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  on 
*^  false  pretences  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  subjects  of  these,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated,  indicate  that  they  were 
written  with  a  view  to  certain  enthusiastic  notions  which  began  to 
prevail  towards  the  close  of  our  author's  life.  To  such  delusions 
they  affi^rd  a  powerful  antidote ;  yet  without  giving  occasion  to  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  to  undervalue  any  of  the  essential  points 
of  evangelical  doctrine ;  and  also  without  any  of  that  contro- 
versial bitterness  which  others  too  frequently  betrayed,  in  their 
endeavours  to  rectify  the  public  mind. 

Of  the  two  tracts  subjoined  to  these  sermons,  the  editor  has, 
in  his  preface,  given  a  full  account.  The  doctrine  oi  justification 
he  observes,  had  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy  in  the 
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;  nd  litd  ben  ably  dkeoMd  by  BUiop  Boll. 
bkUt**  HamoiiMi  Apottolia^**  and  oCbor  ttmdtm,  i^aiiitt  thoM 
wbo  nainUined  tbe  MJidUm  dodnne,  ^^fStaX  we  are  lo  jt 
"  hffiM  dbiM,  aa  lo  eiclnde  §9od  wmrki  from  bctng 
mniilim$  ^juH^miim  /  admittiiig  tbem  to  be  only 
^frmU  and  wm^pumtM  of  it**  Tbia  doctrine  waa  rerired  by 
dM  new  aed  oTMetbodiata,  particularly  by  WkH^fUUf  and  it 
WM  a  notion  caknlated  to  tpread  rapidly  among  corrupt  and 
txnotant  minda,  to  the  great  prejndioe  of  lound  morak  and  pore 
ol^poB.  Tbe  lame  mof&wtt  tbereCBrai  which  induced  Dr. 
Wderiand  to  take  in  hand  the  subject  of  r§§§m§raiim9  led  htm 
to  «iamine»  more  doaely  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  Uie 
doeliine  tdjudi/SeaHom^  to  immediately  ootmected  with  it  There 
ia  eridenee  alio,  that  he  had  been  strongly  preaaed  to  do  so  by 
bia  friends.  In  Mr.  NicholU*8  <<  Literary  Anecdotea,**  toL  TiiL 
p.  tot,  ia  a  letter  frtmi  Mr.  John  Jones,  the  editor  of  <«  Free  and 

*  Ondid  Diaquisitions,'*  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  in  which  he  says, 
^  IrB|oiee  to  bear  that  Dr.  Wateriand  ia  reeoTering.  His  death 
**  would  bare  been  an  extraofdinaiy  kaa  to  the  Church.  I 
**  eitiemely  Tahie  bia  late  piece  on  repmeratiMi,   It  is  excellent 

*  I  bad  long  intended,  before  he  fell  ill,  to  desire  you  to  write 
**  to  him,  in  order  to  desire  such  another  piece  on  justification, 
**  It  ia  as  much  wanted  as  the  other ;  and  nobody  can  do  it 
^  better.  If  the  Doctor  recovers,  pray,  write  to  him  on  the 
^  aobjcct,  and  desire  him  to  clear  it    Pray  do,  good  Sir,  I  again 

'  beg  of  yon.**  This  letter  is  dated  October  6, 1740.  Waterland 
died  in  December  feUowing.  But  it  appears  from  one  of  bia 
OVB  leCtara  to  Dr.Winiama,  in  February  of  that  aame  year, 
that  be  bad  taken  up  the  subject  some  months  before.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  bowerer,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  tract  on 
lageiMiatioiiy  was  intended  to  counteract  the  growing  fanatidm 
of  ^  tfaaea ;  both  doctrines  being  equally  perverted  from  their 
gennine  ajgwifiratioii,  by  the  endearonr  to  engraft  upon 
tbm  the  tenet  ao  Tebemently  inculcated  both  by  Wealey  and 
Wbitoiiilil,  that  peraooa  once  rwgmmrat$d  and  jusHjUd  conld 
dbrwards  hH  mwKj  ham  giaoe. 
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This  notion  could  neither  be  reconciled  with  baptismal 
regeneration,  nor  with  justification  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  life.  With  respect  to  justification,  it  led  also 
to  the  error,  so  ably  refuted  by  Bishop  Bull,  that  good  works 
are  not  a  condition  of  justification,  but  its  necessary  and  certain 
result ;  justification  being  that  act  of  sovereign  grace,  which 
ensured  the  final  acceptance  of  the  believer,  and  consequently 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  the  fruits  belonging  to  it. 

To  correct  these  erroneous  persuasions,  and  restore  the 
doctrine  to  its  original  and  scriptural  signification,  Dr,  W. 
pursues  a  method  similar  to  that  of  his  former  treatise ;  sum- 
marily stating,  what  the  term  justification  really  denotes,  and 
what  is  included  in  the  right  notion  of  it ;  how  it  stands  dis- 
tinguished from  regeneration  and  renovation ;  what  is  requisite 
to  give  it  effect ;  and  what  are  the  chief  fallacies  to  be  avoided, 
in  the  dififerent  views  that  may  be  taken  of  it.  These  several 
points  are  explained  and  illustrated,  according  to  our  author's 
accustomed  method  of  treating  all  theological  doctrines,  by 
reference  to  Scripture,  to  reason,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  from  the  apostolical  Fathers  to  St.  Austin. 
The  deviations  of  modern  writers  from  these  high  authorities  are 
then  examined  and  refuted ;  particularly,  the  denial  of  Baptism 
as  the  ordinary  instrument  for  conveying  justification,  of  the 
instrumentality  oi  faith  in  receiving  it,  and  of  the  conditions, 
on  which  its  efficacy  is  made  to  depend.  The  doctrine  is  then 
further  guarded  against  the  extremes  of  undervaluing  the 
Divine  grace  in  the  work  of  justification,  on  the  one  hand ;  or, 
on  the  other,  of  so  magnifying  it  as  to  supersede,  or  to  diminish 
the  necessity  of  obedience  and  a  good  life.  The  former  error  is 
charged  upon  the  Pelagians,  Socinians,  Romanists,  and  those 
enthusiasts  who  pretend  to  sinless  perfection  ;  the  latter,  upon 
the  Antinomian  and  Solifidian  teachers.  Adverting  to  those  of 
the  latter  description,  then  gaining  many  proselytes,  he  says,  in 
conclusion  of  the  treatise,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  Antinomian 
"  and  Solifidian  doctrines,  as  taught  by  some  in  later  times, 
"  have  deviated  into  a  loild  extreme,  and  have  done  infinite  mis- 
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**  M^toprwetkmiCMMnmip.  Hum 
•*  mttch  lett  to  eoalblt,  Um  oumy 
M  wideb  haTo  come  firom  tluU  quarter:  neitlMr  would  I  bo 
**  forward  to  expose  tlieai  •gain  u>  pubtio  Tiew.  Thejr  havo 
*  been  oAeii  emMmti  and  often  confuted.  Let  them  ratlMr 
^  be  buried  in  obUrion,  and  nerer  riie  up  again  to  bring 
^  repioach  upon  the  Cknatiam  nemo.  But  take  wo  due  care 
the  doctrine  ot  fmiih,  as  not  to  eaclode  the 
works  ;  and  to  to  mainUin  yoeif  werAf,  aa  nol 
•*  to  odade  the  nocmmif  of  CkH$t$  akmmmf  or  the>lw^fW0t 
**  of  God.  Take  we  care  to  perform  all  erangeKral  dotiea  to 
**  the  vtMoat  of  our  power,  aided  by  God's  Spirit ;  and  when  we 
**  hate  so  done,  tay,  that  wc  arc  unjprofiUAiU  sortanii,  having  no 
**  strict  claim  to  a  reward,  but  yet  looking  ibr  one,  and  accepting 
'*  it  aa  a  /ma^,  not  challenging  it  as  <hts  in  any  right  of  our 
^  owm  /  dae  only  upon/rM/fWMiitf,  and  that  promise  made  not 
*  in  ooonderation  of  any  Jmmti  ofimn,  but  in  and  through  the 
"  alone  mmtt,  active  and  pasnTe,  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.** 
This  it  sound,  rational,  scriptural  doctrine;  and  had  it  been 
more  generally  attended  to,  both  before  and  sinoe  this  admoni- 
tion  was  given,  the  Church  might  have  been  spared  much 
reproach  and  vexation,  brought  upon  it  cither  by  injudicious 
(riendsy  or  by  inoonsidorate  opponents. 


The  tract  upon  "  Infant  Communion"  is  of  less  general 
Yet,  besides  throwing  light  upon  a  curious,  though 
point  of  ecdesisslicai  history,  it  is  not  unimportant 
wkk  lefciWMje  to  its  bearings  upon  the  comparative  obligation 
of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 
have  soiaetinMis  been  raised  respecting  Infant 
gnmoMi  upon  an  argument  that  the  umtonal 
obligstiott  of  the  BmMansi  is  no  less  positively  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  than  that  of  BapHimi  and  that,  therefore,  if  the 
ooe  is  supposed  to  extend  to  itifimii^  so  mun  the  other ;  our 
Lord's  deehunrtioii,  &m^  ytsol  Ao/mkoftko  Sm  pfwum,  and 
drimk  Ass  llpod^  ye  Aees  m  Vf%  m  fom^  samning  to  be  equivalent, 
in  the  ertetU  of  its  application,  to  his  other  declaration^  Except 
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a  man  he  horn  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Our  author's  solution  of  this  difficulty,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  inference  thus  erroneously  drawn  from  these  texts, 
has  been  already  noticed,  in  stating  his  sentiments  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  subject,  however,  is  in  the 
present  tract  treated  historically,  rather  than  doctrinally,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  what  were  the  opinions  concerning  it  among 
the  early  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Austin.  The 
inquiry  into  the  practice  of  Infant  Communion  is  also  briefly 
carried  on  to  later  times ;  and  it  is  shewn  to  have  been  very 
inconsiderable  at  any  period,  being  grounded  rather  upon  over- 
scrupulous fears  and  doubts,  than  upon  any  solid  and  clear  con- 
viction of  its  real  foundation  in  Scripture.  Our  author's  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  practice  is  neither  enjoined  by  Scripture- 
authority,  nor  appears  to  have  been  known  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century;  and  that  it  is  not  supported  by  any  express 
injunction  as  to  the  precise  age  of  admitting  persons  to  the  holy 
Communion ;  this  being  a  matter  of  mere  expediency,  left  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Church.  This  tract,  though  a  posthumous 
publication,  was  probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  either  his 
Review  of  the  Eucharist,  or  his  Charges  ;  mention  being  made, 
towards  the  beginning,  of  an  essay  then  lately  published  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Pierce  of  Exeter,  dated  1728. 

Here  might  have  ended  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Waterland's 
learned  labours,  had  not  some  other  of  his  productions  lately 
come  to  light,  which  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  admit  them  into  this  first  entire  collection  of  his  writings. 
The  public  might  reasonably  have  been  dissatisfied  if  any 
undoubted  manuscripts  of  the  author,  not  undeserving  of  his 
high  reputation,  had  been  suffered  to  remain  unnoticed,  or  known 
only  to  those  few  who  might  have  access  to  the  public  or  private 
archives  in  which  they  are  deposited.  Some  brief  account  of 
these  remains,  therefore,  to  be  given. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  are  "  Two  Letters  on  Lay-Baptism." 


Un  AND  WIUTINCS. 

In  the  Blognqibui  BnUmnica,  .;  ^  .uted,  that  in  the  year 
1716,  there  piwiid  teveral  letten  halip^aw  Jaekaon  and  WhiHon 
upon  the  subject  of  ^  Infimt-Baptimi.'*  which  Jaekaon  defended 
againat  Whitton,  aa  he  did  alio  the  kwinbicaa  and  validity  of 
*'  Lky-Btiptkar  to  another  friend  and  comapondant  ^  Boi** 
(it  ia  added)  *'  whether  in  the  brt  latter  he  had  an  eye,  or  no, 
**  to  Dr.  ll^aterkmd,  does  not  appear,  who  onoe  denied  the 
^  iralidity  of  Laj-Baptifm  ;  howerer,  he  aftatpaida  ehaaged  hii 
*  opinion.**  Thia  ia  aaid  to  have  been  ^  eonummicated  by  Dr. 
«'  NiehoUa,  Rector  of  St  Gilca,  Cripplegate.**  The  communica- 
tion, however,  will  hardly  obtain  credit,  when  compared  with 
the  eridenoe  of  theae  two  lettera  by  Dr.  Waterhmd  now  undrr 


The  firrt  letter  was  found  in  the  collection  of  Archbishop 
Wake*f  Monnacripts,  depoaited  in  the  library  at  Christ  Church, 
Qzlbrd.  It  ia  inacribed  to «•  the  Rererend  Mr.  P.  Rector  of  I^-." 
dMd«*M.  C.**  (Magdalene  College)  *<October  529,1713,**  andsub- 
aoribed  '*D.  W.**  It  can  now  only  be  conjectured  who  was  this 
Mr.  P.  Rector  of  L.  Probably  it  was  Mr.  Pyle,  then  Rector  of 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  The  letter  was  evidently  written  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  certain  doubts  entertauied  by  Mr.  P.  in 
eonaequenoe  of  some  correspondence  or  conversation  between 
him  and  a  Mr.  Kelsall,  in  which  the  latter  had  maintained  Dr. 
Bingham*s  opinion  on  the  subject,  against  that  of  Mr.  I^urcnce, 
the  well-known  author  of  *'  Lay-Baptiam  invalid.**  In  the  in- 
troductory part  of  the  letter,  Dr.  W.  profeaeea  himaalf  to  have 
been,  till  Utely,  of  Dr.  Bingham's  opinion,  but  to  have  changed 
that  opinion  upon  further  deliberation;  a  statement,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  brought  forward  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  i 
nnleaa  we  are  to  suppose,  that,  even  after  theae  letters  were 
written,  he  abandoned  hb  latter  judgment  and  returned  to  the 
Ibrmer;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  The 
letter  itself  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  argumenta  OM 
which  the  imvalidHy  of  Lay-Baptiam  ia  grounded ;  and  abewa  in 


•  Art.  isslffa^Vol.  vii.  flapplimwi,  p.  107.  aois  B. 

NOI.    I.  Q 
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a  very  concise,  but  distinct  and  luminous  manner,  the  proofs  to 
that  effect,  from  Scripture^  antiquity,  and  reason.  To  this 
general  view  of  the  subject  the  first  letter  is  confined,  the  writer 
professing  not  to  enter  into  any  further  detail,  but  rather  to  be 
desirous  of  information  from  Mr.  Kelsall  himself,  of  whose  learn- 
ing and  ability  he  speaks  in  terms  of  high  respect. 

Together  with  this  letter,  (which  is  transcribed  in  a  small 
duodecimo  book,  and  written  in  a  remarkably  neat  and  distinct 
hand,  not  much  unlike  to  that  of  Waterland,)  there  is  also  a 
transcript,  in  the  same  hand-writing,  of  Mr.  KelsaWs  letter, 
addressed  to  the  same  Mr.  P.  in  consequence,  (as  it  appears)  of 
Mr.  P.'s  having  sent  Dr.  Waterland's  letter  for  his  consideration. 
It  is  subscribed,  "E.  Kelsall,"  and  dated,  "Boston,  May  12, 1714." 
The  same  name  occurs  in  Cooke's  "  Preacher's  Assistant,"  as  the 
author  of  two  Sermons  in  the  years  1710  and  1712;  and  also 
among  the  "  Cambridge  Graduates,**^  is  found  Edward  Kelsall, 
St.  John's,  A.  B.  1691,  A.M.  1695.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  author  of  the  letter ;  and  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  opinion  Dr.  Waterland  thought  might  have  considerable 
weight.  His  letter,  indeed,  shews  great  learning,  reseai'ch,  and 
ability;  vindicating  his  former  judgment  on  the  validity  of 
Lay-Baptism,  and  elaborately  combating  the  arguments  against 
it ;  though  at  the  same  time  expressive  of  great  personal  respect 
for  Dr.  Waterland.  At  considerable  length,  he  goes  through 
the  whole  question,  examines  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  contests 
with  much  strength,  not  without  some  asperity  also,  the  con- 
clusions formed,  on  the  other  side,  by  Mr.  Laurence  and  Dr. 
Brett.  He  takes  the  liberty,  however,  of  inverting  the  order  of 
his  opponent's  arguments,  by  examining  first,  what  reason  has 
to  allege  from  the  consequences  which,  he  conceives,  must  follow 
from  admitting  the  iiivaliditij  of  Lay-Baptism ;  and  then,  what 
may  be  inferred  from  the  authorities  of  Scripture  and  antiquity  ; 
thus,  in  some  mesLSure, prejudging  the  main  question,  or,  at  least, 
prepossessing  the  mind  of  the  reader  somewhat  unfairly  in  favour 
of  his  own  hypothesis.  Great  acuteness  and  polemical  skill  are 
displayed  throughout  the  letter;    which  it  has  been  thought 


un  AND  wRrriNGB.  m 

pvoper  to  inaert  together  with  Dr.  Walerhmd*!,  not  only  Cbt  iti 
Imriame  worth,  hut  that  the  reader  nuiy  he  hatter  ahle  to  appre- 
eiate  the  value  of  Dr.Wateriaiid*^  reply. 


The  maauMaript  from  which  Dr.  Waterlaiid*a  aaeoMl  letter  k 
new  printed,  was  not  iboiid   together  with   the   Ibrmer   ia 
the  lihrarj  at  Chriit  Church ;  hut  it  a  trantcript  which  had 
hMB  in  the  rninwDii  ^Mr.  Ckmim  WkmUf,  who  heqveathed 
it,  MMMg  other  ■Miuemlpta,  to  St  John'a  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  archirea  of  which  library  it  ia   depoalad.     On  the 
oMaMMoript  Mr.  Wheatly  hat  written  a  memorandniii,  atating 
it  to  be  «*  a  copy  tranacribed  by  the  late  Mr.  Auatin  Bryan  *,  from 
which  Mr.  Wheatly  had  from  the  Doctor  himaclf,  and 
lent  to  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  Doctor*B  order."    It  haa 
dale  nor  aubacription :  but  in  the  margin  ia  thia  note ; 
—^  Mr.  Bryan   died   in    April    1726:    the  letter  waa  wrote 
^  probably  belbre  the  year  17S0.'*     The  probability,  indeed, 
aeeoM  to  be  that  it  waa  written  conaidcrably  before  that  time. 
Wateriand*a>hr  letter  ia  dated,  October  1713;  Mr.KelaaU'a, 
May  1714:  and  it  aeema  not  likely  that  Waterland,  who  had 
already  ao  thoroughly  oonaidered   the   aubject,  ahould    have 
dallied  hia  reply  much  beyond  that  aamc  year;    although 
he  apologiaea,  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  for  the  lon^  delay  oc- 
raaiencd  by  a  prcasure  of  other  business.     But  thia  ia  com- 
pualifriy  unimportant    The  autheniiciiy  of  thia,  aa  well  as 
of  the  otiiir  letters,  ia  unquestionable;  and,  though   not  in- 
tmided  for  the  public  eye,  it  is,  perhapa,  acaroely  inferior  to  any 
of  the  author's  other  writings.    Towarda  the  oooduaion,  he 
aaya,  **  I  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  more  exact  in  many 
'  things  had   I   more  leieare,  or  could  I  bear  the  trouble 
-  of  tmaoribing.    But  ainaa  theaa  papen  are  deaigned  only 
^  hi  private  nae,  I  am  content  to  let  them  paaa.    Tou  may 
^  plaaae  to  communicate  them  to  your  laamad  friend,  whom 
**  I  hare  a  great  respect  and  value  lor.** 

it  appeara,  that  Dr.  WatcrUod  waa 
The  editor  tA  nultfdi's  Lhrss. 
Q8 
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induced  to  take  up  the  subject,  rather  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  friend  Mr.  P.  (to  whom  the  letter  is  evidently  addressed, 
though  in  this  copy  of  it  the  superscription  is  wanting,)  than 
from  a  desire  of  controversy  with  Mr.  Kelsall :  and  probably, 
Mr.  Kelsall  had  the  same  motive,  in  the  pains  he  took  to 
support  his  own  opinion.  Perhaps,  too,  they  both  considered 
the  subject  as  already  nearly  exhausted,  by  those  who  had 
publicly  engaged  in  it ;  and  were  mutually  unwilling  to  re- 
kindle the  controversy,  or  to  come  before  the  world  as  op- 
ponents to  each  other.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  reason, 
why  these  papers  should  any  longer  be  kept  from  the  public 
eye.  They  reflect  great  credit  on  both  parties.  They  are  the 
result,  on  each  side,  of  much  reading  and  reflection,  upon 
a  point  certainly  of  considerable  interest;  and  to  those  who 
may  be  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the 
question,  without  much  labour,  they  present,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  a  complete  statement  of  the  main  arguments  on  which 
it  depends.  The  temper  also  with  which  this  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  is  such  as  might  be  expected  between  writers 
entertaining  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other,  though  personally 
unacquainted;  and  the  spirit  of  the  controversialist,  on  either 
side,  appears  to  be  always  under  this  control.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Waterland,  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  arguments,  pursues,  in  his  second  letter,  the  same 
order  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  first;  and  disapproves  of 
Mr.  KelsalPs  first  considering  what  reason  has  to  allege,  and 
then  proceeding  to  the  authorities  of  Scripture  and  antiquity. 
Mr.  Kelsall,  no  doubt,  was  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  might 
derive  from  taking  this  course.  But,  as  Dr.  W.  justly  observes, 
"  there  is  no  reasoning  to  any  good  purpose  in  this  question, 
"  till  some  foundation  be  laid,  either  in  Scripture  or  antiquity, 
"  or  both,  to  reason  upon."  Undoubtedly,  on  any  matter 
of  revealed  rehgion,  and  especially  on  a  positive  duty  in- 
stituted by  Divine  ordinance,  no  reasoning  can  avail,  which 
is  adverse  to  these  authorities.  The  truth  to  be  established 
must  primarily  depend  upon  its  agreement  with  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  concui'rent  practice  of  the  primitive  Church. 
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TIm  pvopriflty  of  our  sathor^t  mode  of  tiwtiDg  Um  tnlj^ct 
w  liMvafiMre  obnoot.  With  what  tooeeti  ha  Iim  adroeirted 
hii  opinoos,  the  impftrtkl  reader  ii  left  to  judge.  On  a  point 
Bol  abaolately  €d  fimdmmmM  ImportMicfi,  to  6f|KNiie»  on  tlie 
oo«  ndA,  the  opinions  of  tnoh  men  at  Lmrmitoe,  Brott,  Lerik^ 
and  Waterland ;  or,  on  the  other,  thooe  of  each  opponenli 
ai  Bingham,  Burnet,  Kennet,  and  Keball;  can  hardly  he 
deemed  diaereditahle  to  either  party.  We  know  that  great  and 
good  men  hare  differed,  and  ttiU  differ  from  each  other  on 
this  point,  without  any  iHmintition  of  mutual  reepect,  or  any  in- 
tentional deriation  from  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church. 

The  Letters  on  Lay-Baptism  are  followed,  in  this  edition, 
hy  a  series  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  to  the  Brno.  Mr. 
IawU^  of  Mergate,  Kent,  the  well-known  author  of  several 
vahmble  pohlicatioos  and  of  other  writings  which  still  exist 
in  manwscript.  The  works  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
are  his  Lives  of  Wickliffe  and  Pecock,  and  his  History  of 
English  Transfauions  of  the  Bible.  That  in  these,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Waterland  was  of  great  advantage  to  him, 
the  Letters  sufficiently  prove.  It  appears  not,  however,  that 
Dr.  W.  inleadad  more  than  to  furnish  his  friend  with  materials, 
and  to  suggest  hints  for  the  use  of  them;  nor  ought  it  to 
derogate  from  the  talents  and  industry  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
he  availed  himself  copiously  of  this  aid,  in  addition  to  his 
own  indafatigable  labours.  Dr.  W.  encouraged  him  also  in  the 
prosectttioii  of  other  designs  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
bnt  which,  from  want  of  anffident  patronage,  he 
ipelled  either  to  leave  unfinished,  or  to  withhold  from 
the  press.  Among  these,  were  the  Lives  of  Bishop  Fisher, 
of  Dr.  Hickes,  Servetus,  Mr.  Johnson,  suthor  of  the  ^  Unbloody 
**  Saorifiee,**  and  Dr.  Wallis ;  besides  a  history  of  the  £ngli»h 
Litmrgy  and  other  historical  and  eecleaiaitiral  tracts;  some 
of  which  are  among  Bawlinaon*s  M88.  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  others,  probably,  in  private  hands.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  none  of  these  have  yet  been  printed.  The  Life  of  Fisher 
he  had  intended  to  ^Hnt  in  one  volume  with  the  lives  of 
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WicklifFe  and  Pecock,  had  he  met  with  due  encouragement 
from  the  booksellers.  The  history  of  our  Liturgy,  or  some 
parts  of  it,  he  submitted  to  Dr.  "Waterland's  inspection,  who 
kindly  proffered  his  assistance  towards  its  revision  and  im- 
provement. 

Dr.  Waterland  has  proved  himself,  by  these  letters,  to  have 
been  eminently  qualified  for  such  labours.  They  shew  an 
extent  of  historical  reading  which  entitles  him  to  rank  high 
among  ecclesiastical  antiquaries.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  our  own  Church  was  also  greatly  facilitated  by 
his  skill  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and  by  his  accurate  ob- 
servation of  the  progress  and  variations  of  the  English  tongue, 
from  very  remote  periods,  to  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
Of  this  he  had  given  proof  in  some  parts  of  his  "  Critical 
"  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;"  and  these  letters  afford 
still  further  evidence  of  his  attainments  in  this  useful  branch  of 
knowledge.  Many  of  his  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of 
style,  phraseology,  and  orthography,  in  the  earliest  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  shew  much  critical 
sagacity  and  discernment :  and  where  any  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  this  kind  occurred,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
Mr.  Lewis  adopted  his  solution  of  them. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Loveday,  Dr.  Zachary  Grey, 
Mr.  Browne  Willis,  and  Dr.  Williams,  derive  their  chief  interest 
from  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical  occurrences  of  the 
time  when  they  were  written.  They  throw  some  light  also 
upon  the  controversies  in  which  the  author  was  then  engaged. 
To  these  is  subjoined  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Law,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  (afterwards  Master  of  Peter  House  and 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,)  containing  some  ingenious  suggestions  with 
reference  to  one  of  Mr.  Law's  notes  on  Archbishop  King's 
"  Origin  of  Evil,"  respecting  what  constitutes  moral  good  and 
evily  and  their  connection  with  the  present  well-being  of  the 
world. 
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Ia  addition  to  tho  abore-montioMd  kllon»  (which  could 
hsfo  formed  bat  a  ■mall  part  of  hit  iiitwilfii  ooneapoikkBoe») 
th&n  hare  been  found  oopioiit  wmffimd  mimf  in  Dr.  Wn* 
todiBd*a  hand-writing,  upon  aoaM  of  km  mm  works,  and  opon 
tho  works  of  olhmr  writers ;  strfBrfimt,  if  ooHootod  togother,  to 
fiofm  a  Tolnmo  of  Tory  oonsidorable 


The  additional  notes  upon  Am  mm  writings,  it  has  been 
thooght  expedient  to  print  entire.  Those  on  his  <'  Importance 
*'  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,**  are  contained  in  a  copy 
met  with  accidentally  in  the  shop  of  a  London  bookseller, 
fhose  on  two  of  his  *'  Charges**  and  his  tract  on  **  Begenerik 
'  tion**  are  in  copies  now  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Pott.  They  were  all  probably  intended  by  the  author  for  the  im- 
pnnrcnent  of  any  subsequent  impression  that  might  be  called  for. 

The  notes  upon  stfAsr  writers  are  much  more  numerous. 
Some  are  polemical,  some  merely  illustrative,  or  correctiTe. 
The  following  is  a  tist  of  them,  in  chronological  order.  1.  John- 
aon*s  •*  Unbloody  Sacrifice.**  2.  Whitby's  **  Disquisitioncs  Mo- 
*'  dests.**  8.  UoQdly*s  <'  Answer  to  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
**  vocation.**  4.  Wheatly  **  on  the  Common  Prayer.**  5.  Brett's 
**  Disooorse  on  discerning  the  Lord's  Body  in  the  holy  Com* 
"  manion."  6.  Jackson*s  "  Remarks  on  Watcrland*s  Seeond 
"  Defen<  Dr.  Clarke*s  "  Obser\'ations  on  Waterknd*s 

**  Seeond  Defonoe.**  8.  Tindal*s  <'  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
«*  Creation.**  9.  Steblmig*s  •*  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke."  10.  Mid- 
dleton*s  *<  Letter  to  Waterland.**  U.  "^  Sober  and  charitable 
**  Disquisitions  on  the  Lnportanoe  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Trinity.**  IS.  Dr.  Reed's  '<  Essay  on  the  Simony  and  Sacri- 
**  lege  of  the  Biahops  of  LreUnd.**  The  copies  of  the  works 
in  which  they  are  written,  are  all  (except  AVheatly  on  the 
Common  Prayer)  deposited  among  Rawlinson*s  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  libnury.  That  of  Wheatly  is  u&  the  library  of  St 
John*s  College,  Oxford ;  to  which  College  it  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Wheatly  himself,  once  a  FcUow  of  that  Society*. 

•  Tbs  Bdlor  bsa  sinec^bccn  fii-  of  MMdakas  Coflift,  viik  the  par* 
oTursd  bjr  Mr.VflviDt,  Um  Matter    vml  m  sesM  sClMr  margiaal  nolss 
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The  authenticity  of  all  these  notes  is  unquestionable ;  and 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  publish  them  entire,  in  an  ad- 
ditional volume.  But,  upon  further  consideration,  the  intention 
was  relinquished.  Some  of  the  notes,  it  is  probable,  have 
already,  in  substance,  been  introduced  into  the  author's  sub- 
sequent publications.  Comparing  the  dates  of  those  on  Johnson, 
Whitby,  Brett,  Jackson,  and  Clarke,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that,  in  his  printed  animadversions  on  those  works, 
Dr.  Waterland  used  them  as  materials  for  his  purpose,  as  far  as 
he  was  himself  satisfied  with  them.  The  same  may  have  been 
done  with  the  notes  on  "  Sober  and  charitable  Disquisitions," 
which  gave  occasion  to  his  work  on  the  ^'  Importance  of  the 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  as  he  states  in  the  introduction 
to  that  work.  The  notes  on  Wheatly  were  most  probably 
turned  to  account  by  Wheatly  himself,  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  work,  which  vary  considerably  from  the  folio  edition 
in  which  these  notes  were  written;  and  from  a  cursory  in- 
spection of  the  notes  this  conjecture  is  strongly  confirmed. 
Again ;  with  respect  to  such  marginal  observations  in  general, 
some  of  them  might  have  been  hasty  efiusions,  which  the 
author,  upon  reconsideration,  would  not  have  entirely  approved. 


by  Dr.  Waterland,  preserved  in  the  second  edition.  The  notes  upon  Mr. 
library  of  that  College,  viz.  on  his  Burnet's  tract  contain  some  valuable 
"  Second  Defence  of  the  Queries,"  observations  upon  the  several  heads 
his  "Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  into  which  it  is  divided,  human  au- 
"  Creed,"  his  "  Review  of  the  Eu-  thoritative  benedictions,  human  au- 
"  charist,"  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  thoritative  absolutions,  and  Church- 
"  Full  Examination  of  several  im-  communion.  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet  was 
"  portant  Points  relating  to  Church-  second  son  of  Bishop  Burnet,  of 
"  Authority,"  &c.  in  a  second  Letter  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  after- 
to  Mr.  Law,  lyiS.  wards  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his 
The  notes  upon  his  "  Second  De-  Majesty.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"  fence"  and  his  '*  Review  of  the  Eu-  a  contributor  to  "  Hibernicus's  Let- 
"  charist"  relate  to  the  Jirst  editions  "  ters,"  a  periodical  paper  carried  on 
of  those  works,  and  were  most  of  at  Dubhn,  and  also  to  the  "Free- 
them  adopted  in  the  revision  of  the  "  thinker ;"  and  to  have  been  con- 
second  editions.  Those  upon  the  sidered  by  his  father  as  one  of  his 
"  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  best  assistants  in  the  Bangorian 
"  Creed"  relate  also  to  the  first  edi-  Controversy.  He  wrote  also  two 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  in  his  own  other  tracts  in  that  Controversy : 
hand- writing.  They  appear  to  have  i.  "  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trapp;" 
l)een  written  by  one  of  his  friends,  2.  An  answer  to  Mr.  Law's  "  first 
(perhaps  Mr.Wanley,)  and  to  have  "  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor." 
been  submitted  to  Dr.  Waterland's  See  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  second 
cotisideration ;  some  use  having  evi-  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 
dently  been  made  of  them   in  his 
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or  would,  ftt  ImmI,  baTo  novo  oordbOj  guvdod  i^pdiiit  nit- 
uuMtiuiitioiii  or  the  baawd  of  gMng  ofcMO.  Ochort  could 
hmiij  bftTO  justice  douo  to  them,  without  kigo  cfeniom  of  tho 
piw^git  to  which  they  roklo.  And  after  aD,  few  loadon, 
perhape,  would  now  be  iudiiied  to  eneomiter  the  toil  of  going 
tbnmgb  to  great  a  nMuo  of  deeollorj  obeenratioiis,  impottihle 
to  be  eonneoted  together  in  anj  regular  icrict,  and  the  tptrit 
of  wkkk  cannot  be  thorooghlj  felt  or  understood,  without  bctni^ 
wefl  oooTcrsant  with  the  writings  which  gare  occasion  to  them. 

There  are  also  extant  some  raluable  manuscript  notes  by 
Dr.  Waterland,  which  confirm  what  has  been  already  said 
respecting  his  skill  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  He  laboured 
much  in  thb  way  for  the  improvement  of  Heamc*s  edition  of 
Robert  of  Gkmoester^  Chronicle ;  of  which  there  is  a  copy  pre- 
senred  among  Rawlineon*s  ooUections  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
full  of  his  marginal  oorreetiont  and  illustrations.  The  following 
BMOMrandum  is  prefixed  to  the  title-page ; — **  This  book  was 
*'  coDatcd  with  some  M8S.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Waterhmd, 
*'  Rector  of  Twickenham  in  Middlesex,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
"  Master  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  purchased  in 
••  his  aucUon  by  R.  R.  «4  Feb.  1741.- 

Besides  the  abore-mentioned  fruits  of  his  almost  incessant 
labours,  Dr.Waterland  had  made  sereral  annotations  upon  the 
holy  Scriptures ;  apparently  not  with  any  riew  to  publication, 
but  for  hi«  own  private  use.  They  are  inserted  in  an  interleaved 
quarto  Bible,  and  are  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  consisting  chiefly 
of  short,  critical  remarks,  intended  either  to  elucidate  the  text, 
or  to  correct  the  translation  of  it ;  and  not  rery  numerous. 
They  affud,  bowcrer,  a  valuable  accession  of  materials  to  a 
commentator ;  and,  as  such,  have,  most  of  them,  if  not  all,  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  Dr.  Dodd*s  "  Commentary  on  the 
"  Bible,**  published  in  1765.  l*hc  Bible  which  contains  these 
mannacript  notes  found  ito  way  into  Dr.  Askew*s  library.  At  the 
sale  of  Dr.  Askew*s  books,  it  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Cosset ;  at 
Dr.  Gosset*s  sale,  it  wis  purchased  by  the  late  Dr.  Combe,  and 
is  said  to  be  now  in  his  son*s 
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SECTION  IX. 

BIOGRAPHICA.L   NARRATIVE   RESUMED   AND  CONCLUDED. 

J.  HAT  the  account  of  Dr.  Waterland's  extensive  and  important 
labours  as  an  author  might  be  carried  on  without  interruption, 
the  biographical  part  of  these  memoirs  has  been,  for  a  while, 
suspended.  His  academical  history  has  been  pretty  fully 
investigated.  It  remains  now  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
general  narrative,  at  the  period  when  he  first  came  forward 
as  the  antagonist  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

This  was  in  the  year  1719,  when  Dr.  "Waterland  was  about 
thirty-six  years  of  age.  His  services  as  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  a 
College,  as  Examiner  and  Moderator  in  the  University,  as  a 
member  of  several  Syndicates,  frequently  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  in  concerns  of  considerable  importance,  had  brought 
him  rapidly  into  distinction.  Attaining  to  the  Headship  of  his 
CoUege  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years,  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  University  devolved  upon  him  very  soon  afterwards,  and  at 
a  crisis  when  more  than  ordinary  judgment  and  discretion,  as 
well  as  firmness,  were  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
How  satisfactorily  he  acquitted  himself  in  all  these  stations,  and 
with  what  respect  and  esteem  he  was,  in  consequence,  regarded, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat '^. 


X  In  addition  to  what  has  already  through  the  press,  will  place  in  a 
been  stated  respecting  Dr.  Waterland's  striking  point  of  view  the  benefit  de- 
conduct  in  his  academical  station,  the  rived  from  his~unwearied  attention  to 
following  note,  drawn  up  by  the  pre-  the  duties  of  the  Headship,  and  to  the 
sent  Master  of  Magdalene  College,  interests  of  the  society  over  which  he 
and  communicated  since  the  former  so  worthily  presided, 
part    of   these    memoirs    had    gone        "  Dr.  Waterland   did  not  confine 
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It  km  9hmAy  lw«i  i—itkniwi,  thai  Um  nne  fwtron  who 
adtnoad  him  to  tha  Martwihip  of  lii^daleoa  Coil^ga,  praaanlacl 
Unto  tha  Badorj  of  FIHi^Mi  fai  NoHblL  Whalhar  thaaa 
qipointaanlionginaled  b  priTate  lnendihip»  or  in  pnblie  pria- 
ctple,  it  k  fruilkit  now  to  inquiro.  In  akhar  oaaa»  tha  puhlie 
waagfoatlj 


It  hai  aWo  baan  Botioad,  that,  in  tha  year  1717,  Dr.  Watorland 
itad  a  Chaplain  to  tha  King ;  and  that  they  who  wara 
jaalona   of  hia   incraaring  reputation   made  aoma   unworthy 
to  aacriba  thk,  and  other  maika  of  fiirour  ooafenad 
him,  to  poUUeol  infloence,  ladiar  than  to  hia  penonal 


But  hii  gcnermily  acknowlodgad  mariH  toon  gained  him 
palTonagr  liable  to  no  toch  inTidioat  obaenrationa.  Hii  first 
«  Vindication  of  our  Lord*t  Dirinity**  attracted  the  notice  of  tha 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  whom  it  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
hiil^iaat  qiprobation.  Biahop  Bobinaon'a  raoonimendatioii  of 
him  to  tha  Lady  Moyar,  to  be  tha  firat  preacher  of  the  lectnrea 
she  had  endowed,  was  another  public  testimony  of  considerable 
weight  By  these  unsolicited  tokens  of  respect  from  the  great 
nd  good,  much  waa  added  to  hia  well-eamed  reputation,  though 
little  to  his  pecuniary  emohimenti. 

In  the  year  17tl ,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Sermons  at 


latMafdskasrolhwHo    -Um  fcmadatfiMi  to  his 

Ua  nik  hm  wImm 'hTlCeS  ««tlis  HiiBiiiii|il   wUeh  is  hkhly 

ha  fiaady  \mfnmi  Aa  -  imsvwlfaif  to  yla  Sodsly.  aB?^d» 

lavwBssW  kMldBf  dM>.  '^iafenaabon  eoanrissd  hi  it  has 

imo  Um  wills  aad  dssds  oC  •*  ■tvqrs  bssa  eoondcrad  ai  tha  bait 

tht  diAraH  bsasgwloii,  aad  hj  •*  nthofity  m  sD  CoQcss  maltsn. 

lagahaiatsadsottiafaDlheiMttMn  *■  Hm  book  is  UsiitifiillT  written  in 

ia  Ihs  CoDifs  snhhras.    The  dtto-  "*  WatarisBd's  ova  htnd-writing.  in 

dssdssraaHayafthsmitill  in  the  *«  •  snsD  qnrto  tahnas.   It  contains 

diaa  SIS  ia  wkfch  Wnsrkad  piaesd  *•  about  two  haadrad  and  fifty  pagst. 

oanaii-  "  and  bM  a  rankr indeai.  Itlsmach 

ia  tha  *"  priasd  by  &  prassat  Martsr,  and 

ti^     tt  ^^^  ^«M  li^M  ^^^f^^  «^b  ai^^ 

ktkf,  wmj  cf  iha 

taawlkhltw 

J  very  fd 

injitftd  vtf  tsae. 
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the  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture,  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  Eectory  of  St.  Austin  and  St.  Faith 
in  the  city  of  London  ;  Dr.  Godolphin,  (Provost  of  Eton,)  being 
Dean,  and  Dr.  Stanley,  (Dean  of  St.  Asaph,)  Dr.  Hare,  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Chichester,)  and  Dr.  Younger,  the  Eesiden- 
tiaries. 

To  so  respectable  a  body  as  the  London  Clergy,  Dr.  Waterland 
could  not  but  be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition.  Among  them 
were  at  that  time  several  of  distinguished  learning  and  ability, 
whose  pursuits  were  congenial  with  his  own;  particularly.  Dr. 
James  Knight,  the  two  Berrimans,  Stebbing,  Twells,  Trapp, 
Gurdon,  Bedford,  and  Biscoe.  To  his  pastoral  labours  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Austin's  we  are  probably  indebted,  for  most  of  those 
excellent  sermons  which  were  published  after  his  decease.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  entered  upon  this  benefice,  he  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  rendered  the  same  service  to  the  charity 
schools  of  the  metropolis,  at  their  great  annual  meeting.  No 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  records  of  Sion  College.  He 
retained  the  living  but  a  few  years ;  not  long  enough  to  be 
called,  in  the  usual  rotation,  to  those  offices  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College  is  vested.  The  only  instance  in  which  his 
name  there  occurs,  is  when  permission  was  given  him,  in  the 
year  17^7,  to  have  the  loan,  for  a  certain  time,  of  a  manuscript 
of  Wickliife's  Bible. 

His  literary  labours  evidently  suffered  no  interruption  from 
these  additional  calls  upon  his  time.  Both  his  tracts  on  the 
"  Case  of  Arian  Subscription,"  his  "  Second  Vindication,"  his 
"  Farther  Vindication,"  and  his  "  Critical  History  of  the  Atha- 
"  nasian  Creed,"  besides  some  minor  performances,  were  pub- 
lished within  three  years  fi^-om  his  acceptance  of  this  benefice. 
Nor  was  his  attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  University  ma- 
terially slackened :  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  j)ro- 
ceedings  against  Bentley,  and  other  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest,  occurred,  in  which  Waterland  had  no  inconsiderable 
share.     At  the  same  time,  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lewis 
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fnpacting  the  livot  of  WicUiflb  and  Peoock  wm  cankd  on. 
Thaw  were  oconpetioiis  raficieBl  almofi  to  here  eagroMcd  the 
time  and  labour  of  a  Icaa  active  and  powerful  mind. 

Within  about  two  jreart  after  hia  preientation  to  this  London 
beneficr.  Dr.  Waterland  was  promoted  to  the  Chancellorahip  of 
the  diocMto  of  York,  by  Sir  William  Dawea,  Archbiahop  of  that 
prorince.  That  this  dignity  was  conimed  upon  him,  tolclj 
horn  the  high  eitunation  in  which  his  public  tenriccs  were  held 
by  that  trulj  excellent  prelate,  is  evident  from  the  terms  in 
which  Waterland  acknowledgea  the  lavour,  in  the  dedication  of 
hit  "  Critical  iiistorj  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.**  After  paying 
hia  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Archbishop,  as  "  the  watchful 
**  guardian  and  preaenrer  of  the  Christian  Faith/*  and  con- 
gnrtobting  him  on  *^  the  happy  fruita  of  hia  conduct^  visible  in  the 
^  donr  and  iaeoaaiderable  progreai  that  the  tmo  ksrm^  bad  been 
**  able  to  make  in  his  Grace^s  province,**  he  adds,  with  referenoe 
to  his  own  work,  **  what  advantage  oikmr$  may  reap  from  the 
**  publication  will  remain  in  suspense ;  but  I  am  sure  of  one  to 
**  myasjf,  (and  I  lay  hold  of  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaaure,) 
**  the  opportunity  I  thereby  have  of  returning  my  jnMic  thanks 
**  to  your  Grace  for  your  jmblic  favours."  ITie  Archbishop's 
feelinga  in  this  respect  are  shewn  in  the  following  letter, 
on  Uio  receipt  of  Dr.  Waterland't  book,  daUxl  Bishop's  Thorpe, 
Nowmber  9*  1 728 :— '*  Sir,  I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
^  die  aerrice  which  yon  have  done  to  orthodox  Christianity  by 
**  your  *  Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;*  nor  for  the 
**  honour  which  you  have  done  me  and  my  whole  province,  in 
^  the  Epistle  Dediatory  to  it.  With  great  pleasure  I  read  it, 
*'  both  upon  account  of  the  subject-matter  of  it,  and  the  manner 
**  in  which  you  have  treated  it :  the  one,  of  the  greatest  import- 
**  ancc  to  the  Christian  fiuth  ;  the  other,  a  pattern  to  all  writers 
**  of  controveiay,  in  the  great  points  of  religion.  God  grant  that 
**  it  may  attain  the  end,  which  I  dare  say  you  designed  by  it, 
**  and  which  it  is  so  well  fitted  for,  the  quelling  of  that  spirit 
"  of  heresy  which  has  of  late  ao  much  prevailed  amongst  us, 
*<  and  the  pfetenrmg^our  holy  faith  entire  and  undcfiled.     I 
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"  am,  Sir,  your   obliged   and  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 
"  W.Ebor.y" 

The  next  step  in  our  author's  ecclesiastical  promotions  was 
to  a  Canonry  of  Windsor,  in  the  year  1727.  This  favour  is 
said  to  have  been  conferred  through  the  joint  recommendations 
of  the  Lord  Townshend,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Dr.  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London.  It  led  to  his  obtaining  also  the  Vicarage  of 
Twickenham  in  Middlesex  from  the  Chapter,  on  a  vacancy  made 
by  Dr.  Booth's  advancement  to  the  Deanery,  in  1730.  On  his 
presentation  to  this  Vicarage,  he  resigned  the  Rectory  of  St. 
Austin  and  St.  Faith.  In  the  same  year  he  was  collated  by 
Bishop  Gibson  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex ;  an  appoint- 
ment peculiarly  well  suited  to  his  habits  and  acquirements. 

Dr.  Waterland  had  now  before  him  a  wide  and  extensive 
sphere  of  action,  with  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  various 
attainments.  His  residence  appears  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  Windsor,  Twickenham,  and  Cambridge ;  and 
his  labours  in  religion  and  literature  were  carried  on  with 
undiminished  ardour.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sykes  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligation  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  his  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce  on  some  points  relating  to 
that  controversy,  his  Vindication  of  Scripture  against  Tindal, 
his  Dissertation  on  the  argument  a  priori,  and  his  greater  work 
on  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  shew  the  con- 
tinued activity  and  energies  of  his  mind,  and  his  indefatigable 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  truth.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  almost 
incessant  avocations,  we  are  assured  by  his  personal  friends, 
(and  his  letters  bear  testimony  to  the  same  effect,)  that  he  was 
not  averse  from  habits  of  social  intercourse,  but  freely  cultivated 
and  improved  his  acquaintance  with  those  around  him ;  and 
found  leisure  to  assist  and  encourage  others  in  every  laudable 
undertaking.  In  his  retirement  at  Twickenham,  it  is  probable 
that  he  enjoyed  much  satisfaction  in  the  society  of  his  friend  and 

y  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  editor  by  the  present  Master  of 
Magdalene  College. 
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Ooiato,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Seed,  who  wm  abo  MisMtor  of  Twkken- 
hani  Chapel,  and  preached  there  the  ftmeral  aermoii  apon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Walerlaiid.  From  this  indniaey  between  theai» 
it  May  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Seed  profited  not  faieooaiderahljy 
in  q[iMlifying  himMlf  to  preadi  a  cotnae  of  aennoiia  fo  the  I4id7 
Moyer^  Leetmrei,  which  he  delhered  b  17W— 66,  and  which 
did  him  modi  credit*. 

An  additional  honour  now  awaited  Dr.  Wateriand,  of  which 
be  eonld  not  but  be  deeply  sentible.  In  the  year  17S4,  the 
Clergy  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  determined  upon 
choofing  him  their  Prolocutor.  To  this  mark  of  high  favour 
and  distinction  ho  adverti,  in  ono  of  hia  letteri  to  Mr.  Lovcdny, 
and  in  another  to  Dr.  Grey ;  and  awigna  as  his  reason  for 
deoHnhtg  it,  his  sedentary  disposition  and  his  uncertain  state 
of  keahh.  Probably  it  was  pressed  upon  him  ii-ith  some 
lugeiity.  The  Archdeaeon  of  London,  Dr.  Cobdcn,  had 
actoaUy  prepared  the  speech  to  be  delivered  on  presenting  him 
to  the  Upper  House ;  and  it  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  volume 
of  his  miscellaneous  writingss. 

■  It  is  Mid  of  Mr.  Seed,  in  Mr.  tnsortkm  of  this  eulofpum  may  not  be 

fWliasti's  Bipgrapbicsl  Dictioosry,  unaooeaUbk  to  the  reader. 

tlM«hswai«Ma5syiBUsiBonk  ««  Fonank psnaamssnlawfi D.D 

hodoK    ia    lib    opiaioai.   had  « Walcrlsnd,  ana  Pmloca 

shle  bead,  sad  a  most  aadsble  **  tHm,  san.  iTM-Xy 

vt."  A  iwasftniMs  tsslimowr  to  ««  BsmsBA  sdmodum 

tdssMiiab 

tdfaabyoasorUs 


of  **  viram  doctum,  mretn.  ti  pentuni, 

irn.  **yotwilhstMii'iiia  thw  ssnils  ''qai   oAcio   IV>locuturu  fungatur, 

BMM*s  Ima  s  cooimder  tar  ths  **  omiu«uffra|OoeW)Ot,iiiihM|Qe  partem 

TVhuiy,  fit  be  WM  s  benetalflit  **  lim  indiKno.  ilium  vobis 

bsaotiftd  wriiert   imiiiifii  ^  M§  •* sBgndob  aon tam UBai. qa 

aial>hrlAe7WiiJllr.hswBsiBsmy  ••Mm  esasalaili  yipis  si  nsa 


tllum  qttt 
dcvtuUni, 
Chrwti  horti- 
i   lUum,  in* 
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From  this  period  but  few  particulars  occur  in  our  author's 
history  requiring  especial  notice.  There  is  abundant  proof, 
however,  of  his  unremitting  assiduity  in  the  duties  of  his  several 
stations,  as  Archdeacon,  Pastor  of  a  parish,  and  Head  of  a 
college.  His  Charges,  his  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  his  treatise  on  Regeneration,  sufficient  alone  to 
have  established  his  reputation  as  a  Divine,  succeeded  each 
other,  year  by  year,  with  scarcely  any  intermission ;  shewing 
a  facility  and  readiness  of  composition,  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  laborious  investigation  which  must  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 

But  we  shall  not  form  an  adequate  conception  of  our  obliga- 


pugnatorem  celeberrimum,  pene 
dixeram,  alterum  Athanasium  ? 
"  Neminem  enim,  opinor,  latet, 
quanta  banc  nostram  Ecclesiam,  ad 
felicioris  aevi  normam  optime  refor- 
matam,  ex  omni  latere  circumstent, 
hinc  infidelium,  illinc  prave  creden- 
tium  agmina ;  quae  ruinam  spirant, 
illamqne  a  fundamentis  penitus 
eruere  meditantur.  En  unum  in 
Evangelii  causa  omnibus  parem!  Dei 
maximi  sub  auspiciis  militantem, 
et  panoplia  Christiana  undequaque 
munitura ;  qui  Papistarum,  Arian- 
orum,  Scepticorum,  errores  refutare, 
fallacias  detegere,  et  primsevamfidem 
tarn  solidis  argumentis  confirmare, 
quam  eleganti  stylo  illustrare, 
poterit.  In  hoc  enim  curriculo  se 
indefessus  exercet,  huic  operi  adeo 
se  totum  noctes  diesque  impendit, 
ut  victus  et  somni  beneficium  sibi 
pene  invideat. 

"  Coeant  inanis  philosophiee  jacta- 
tores,  huj  usque  saeculi  sophistae 
arrogantes,  quibus  unica  est  religio 
denegare  Deum,  sola  virtus  volup- 
tatibus  indulgere,  sola  ratio  est 
magistra  vitse,  et  propria  cuique 
voluntas  est  summa  ratio  :  coeant 
sane,  et  mysteria  divina,  quse 
modulum  nostrum  longe  excedunt, 
humani  ingenii  tehs  conjunctim 
aggrediantur :  hie  solo  verbo  Dei 
instructus,  debiles  istorum  conatus 
facile  repellet.     Quando  enim 


*  arma  Dei  ad  ccElestia  ventum  est, 

*  Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ceu  futilis,  usu 

*  Dissiliet.' 

•'*  Quinetiam  venerandos  Patres, 
quibus  pretium  eetas  arrogavit, 
quos  inimici  nostri  aliquando  nihili 
faciunt,  et  tantum  non  conviciis 
petunt,  aliquando,  prout  lubet,  per 
insidiis  ad  castra  sua  reluctantes 
trahunt,  et  per  tormenta  cogunt 
fateri  quae  ne  somniantes  quidem 
cogitarunt.  Hie,  antiquitatis  inda- 
gator  sagax,  ex  istorum  manibus 
aperto  marte  asseruit,  et  a  nostris 
partibus  stare,  quantique  sint  mo- 
menti,  clarissime  ostendit. 
"  De  hujus  profecto  et  eloquentia 
■  et  doctrina  dicenti,  nova  perpetuo 
exsurgit  messis ;  et  dies  me  de- 
ficeret,  si  omnia  quae  de  illo  prae- 
dicari  debeant  tantum  delibarem  : 
sed  in  publicum  peccem,  si  longiore 
oratione  vestra  tempora  detineam. 
Hoc  unum  tamen  nefas  esset  prae- 
termittere,  utpote  summam  laudis 
suae  coronam,  quod  adeo  vitas  in- 
culpatae  et  virtutum  omnium  insigne 
est  exemplum,  ut  dubitare  liceat, 
an  Christianam  veritatem  illius 
mores  magis  exornent,  an  scripta 
(perpetua  vita  semper  dignissima) 
magis  defendant. 

"  Hunc  talem  tantumque  virum 
vobis,  reverendi  admodum  Patres, 
praesentamus,  obnixe  rogantes  ut 
confirmare  dignemini." 
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to  Dr.  Wamrland,  if  we  limit  them  to  tbote  produetioiit, 
liowvTer  numeroui  aad  importanl,  which  he  himaelf  tuhmitted 
'  the  poblic  eye.    The  extent  of  hit  Utenuy  aid  to  ocheti  it 
iiowB  to  hare  been  Terj  coiitiderahle.    Dr.  Wm.  Boiiiuiiii, 
l>r.  Fdton,  Dr.  Tnpp,  Mr.  Wheatlj,  and  Mr.  John  Beninn, 
adoMnrledgo  gretl  obligttioiit  to  him  in  their  ditcourtee  fer  the 
Lidy  Mojrer't  Lectnre.   Mr.  John  Berriman,  in  particuUr,  ttjt, 
in  Ida  profiMv/'  It  wat  by  the  advice  of  thit  great  man^I  onder- 
**  look  the  eiamination  of  that  text  which  it  the  anljeet  of  the 
Allowing  papert ;  a  work,  which  increased  under  my  handt, 
to  a  length  far  beyond  what  I,  or  even  he,  expected.     By  hit 
atrittance  it  wat  carried  on :  he  taw  every  sermon  soon  after 
it  waa  preached ;  I  consulted  him  in  every  doubt  and  difficulty 
thai  oocttrred  ;  and  when  I  had  finithcd  the  course  of  sermons, 
he  wat  pleaaed  to  approve  of  them,  and  insisted  upon  a  pub- 
I  aobmitted  to. hit  judgment,  though  that  made  it 
to  go  over  the  whole  work  again  ;  and  I  found  it 
would  be  proper  to  alter  the  form  of  it,  and  to  make  further 
additiont  and  improvcmenU,  the  better  to  prepare  it  for  the 
pccaa.     In  all  which  I  had  the  benefit  of  his  help  and  assist- 
ance, and  great  part  of  it  went  through  his  hands  in  the  form 
wherein  it  now  appears ;  as  the  whole  had  done  if  his  illness 
had  not  prerented.** 

Dr.  Felton  wat  also  probably  ataitted  by  tome  tuggestiont, 

at  laatt,  of  Dr.  WaterUnd,  in  a  teriet  of  termons,  published  after 

hit  death,  *^  On  the  Creation,  Fall,  and  Redemption  of  Man.** 

In  the  pitfiwe  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Felton's  son,  it  is  mentioned 

that  the  tenaoaa  were  oompoted  **  in  purvuance  of  a  plan  settled 

between  him  and  Dr.  Waterland,  which  they  boiM  promised  to 

exeeote ;  and  that  he  intended  to  have  had  them  revised  by 

'  hit  learned  friend,  before  they  should  appear  in  public/*    But 

Dr.  Felton  died  before  they  had  been  submitted  to  Dr.  Water- 

hmd  ;  and  Dr.  WaterUnd  died  before  Dr.  Felton*s  son  had  the 

opportunity  of  shewing  them  to  him. 

How  Urgely  Mr.  Lew  of  Mergate  wat  indebted  to  Water- 

VOL.   I.  B 
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land,  in  his  collections  for  the  lives  of  WiclifFe  and  Pecock,  and 
his  history  of  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  the  letters  to 
Mr.  Lewis  now  first  printed,  most  amply  prove.  Incidental 
mention  is  also  made  in  those  letters  of  his  readiness  to  contri- 
bute similar  aid  to  some  other  designs  which  Mr.  Lewis  had  in 
contemplation.  His  letters  to  Dr.  Grey  shew  that  he  was  always 
active  in  promoting  and  encouraging  the  literary  undertakings 
of  that  excellent  writer,  and  assisting  him  in  his  researches. 
Many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  are  found  in  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Loveday,  for  the  information  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  same  controversies  with  himself  against  the  Arian  writers. 
Mr.  Browne  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  two  of  those  who  owed 
him  obligations  of  this  kind ;  the  former,  in  his  "  Brief  Observa- 
"  tions"  on  two  of  Jackson's  tracts ;  the  latter,  in  his  "  Essay 
"  on  Irenseus,*'  written  to  expose  and  refute  some  of  Jackson's 
misrepresentations.  Of  these  Dr.  W.  says,  "  both  of  them  went 
"  through  my  hands  before  they  went  to  the  press."  Similar 
assistance  was  given  to  Mr.  Horbery,  in  his  "  Animadversions 
*^  on  Jackson's  Christian  Liberty  asserted."  Mr.  Horbery,  then 
a  young  man,  was  at  that  time  personally  unknown  to  Water- 
land;  and  the  communication  between  them  was  carried  on 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Loveday.  The  talent  and  know- 
ledge evinced  in  this  excellent  tract  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  our  author,  through  whose  recommendation  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Bishop  Smalbroke, 
and  promoted  to  a  Canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield^. 

From  his  letters  to  Dr.  Grey  we  find  that  Dr.  Waterland 
greatly  contributed  to  the  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Cave's 
'^  Historia  Literaria,"  published  by  Dr.  "Wharton  early  in  the 
year  1740;  the  editor  of  which  acknowledges,  in  the  preface, 

^  In  Mr.  Nicholls's  Literary  Anec-  "  nity  of  future  Punishments,"  and 

dotes,  vol.  ix.  pp.  561,  562,  there  is  an  the    tract    here    mentioned    against 

interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Jackson,  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 

Dr.)  Horbery.      His  Sermons,  pub-  publications    known    to    be  of    his 

lished  in  one  volume  after  his  decease,  writing.     But  he  is  said  to  have  left 

are  among  the  very  best  compositions  a  large  collection  of  sermons,  which 

of   our   English    Divines.       Besides  have  fallen  into  different  hands, 
these,  his  dissertation  on  the  "  Eter- 
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Um  benefit  clertved  finon  hie  momut^fmrnmi  md  aihriee'.  Hb 
coHeetiom  fer  the  improYpmcnt  of  Mr.  Heerne't  rdition  of 
Bobett  of  Gloceeter  were  eleo  very  mdmdw ;  bot  nol  being 
aade  till  after  the  edition  was  pnbBAad,  be  tbrbore,  from 
■oliTet  of  delieaej»  eomwuiniffetmg  tbem  to  Mr.  Hevne  bim- 


Dr.  Fiddee,  another  ambor  of  eonaderable  dietinction,  waa 
■tmiUrljr  indvbtinl  to  Dr.  Waleriaiid.  To  the  firrt  part  of  hie 
**  Body  of  Dirinity,**  book  ir.  cb.  1,  it  tubjoined  the  following 
note : — ^  In  jnatioe  to  my  very  worthy  and  learned  friend.  Dr. 
•*  WaterUnd,  Ifaater  of  Magdalen  college  in  Cambridge,  I  think 
*^  it  here  inemnbenl  upon  me  publicly  to  acknowledge,  that  I 
**  owe  in  a  manner  the  whole  exposition  of  the  two  firtt  articles 
^  of  ibe  Creed  to  the  papers  be  waa  pleased  to  favour  me  with. 
**  Yel  I  have  taken  the  liberty  allowed  me,  to  his  disadnmtage, 
**  I  eonfeas,  of  eipreaaing  myaelf  ordinarily  in  my  own  way,  and 
**  even  of  inserting  some  lew  things,  which  I  apprehended  might 
'^  not  be  altogether  unmefiiL  Though  I  bare  been  leaa  injurious 
**  to  him,  in  both  these  re^iecto,  upon  the  aobjoct  of  the  Trinity; 
**  to  wbich  he  has  applied  his  thooghu  with  so  great  care  and 
**  accuracy,  and  to  so  excellent  a  purpose^.**  These  two  articles 
of  the  Creed  extend  tbiongb  upwards  of  an  hundred  folio  pages; 
nearly  the  whole  of  wbielL»  according  to  this  statement,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  Dr.  WaterUnd. 

The  translation  of  Archbisbop  King*B  *'  Essay  on  the  Origin 
*'  of  Eril**  by  Mr.  Law,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,)  is  dedi- 


ct   Dak. 
Uodnn'  tabt.     **  H.  T.  P.  Canooiri 
rthibrtur.      Whc-     **  horUlu  c<  rotMoliM 
locttplctt*-     •*  clc*Mr  ct 
votit  dttt  omU-    "  |«rcoiubtts   eaosscfalMni.^    Pntf. 
p.  I. 
pw       '  Vol.  i.  p.  jjo.  fobo  cdaioa,  1718. 
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cated  to  Dr.  Waterland.  In  the  Dedication,  the  translator 
speaks  of  Dr.  W.  as  "  a  person  eminent  for  a  thorough  know- 
"  ledge  of  these  subjects,  confessedly  an  able  judge,  an  upright 
"  defender,  a  bright  example  of  religion  both  revealed  and 
"  natural ;  who  is  zealous  to  assert  the  truth  and  enforce  the 
"  necessity  of  the  principal  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  one, 
''  as  well  as  to  establish  the  true  ground  and  fundamental  prin- 
'^  ciple,  and  fix  the  proper  limits  of  the  other :  and,  above  all, 
"  who  has  always  the  courage  to  maintain  these  great  truths, 
"  howsoever  unfashionable  or  unpopular  they  may  be  sometimes 
"  made."  He  adds,  "  These,  Sir,  are  very  obvious  reasons  for 
"  my  being  ambitious  to  prefix  your  name  to  the  following  work, 
"  and  endeavouring  to  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of  one  to 
"  whom  the  author  would  have  been  desirous  to  approve  himself. 
"  It  is  with  pleasure  also  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
"  as  well  my  sense  of  the  great  benefits  that  attend  the  perusal 
"  of  your  writings,  which  must  give  equal  warmth  and  convic- 
^'  tion  to  all  who  have  the  least  concern  for  religion ;  as  my 
"  experience  of  that  candid  condescension  and  communicative 
'^  temper,  which  is  ready  to  encourage  and  instruct  every  young 
"  inquirer  after  truth."  From  the  concluding  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Dr.  W.  was  not  backward  in 
assisting  his  younger  friend  by  his  advice,  at  least,  in  this  publi- 
cation ;  besides  the  valuable  addition  he  made  to  his  other  work 
on  the ''  Ideas  of  Time  and  Space,"  by  the  "  Dissertation  on  the 
"  argument  a  priori"  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Webster,  an  author  much  less  generally  known,  pubHshed 
in  the  year  1735,  a  translation  of  Maimbourg's  "  History  of 
"  Arianism ;"  a  work,  undertaken  (as  he  states  in  the  title-page 
and  preface)  "  at  Dr.  Waterland's  request."  It  had  been  begun 
by  Dr.  Herbert,  who  was  concerned  in  the  translation  of 
Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  but  was  suspended  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  until  Webster  was  induced,  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Waterland,  to  complete  it.  Waterland's  assistance,  however, 
in  this  work,  does   not  appear  to  have  extended  beyond  that 
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who  oontiniuUx  Uboored  tudrr  pecu- 
akyry  dktwwj  and  who  without  tuch  lid  would  nol  haTo  had 
the  netns  of  rendering  hintelf  useful  to  the  public*. 


Thus  actirely  wia  Dr.  Waterland  employed,  not  only  in 
the  duties  of  the  important  ttiUiont  he  filled  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  Univenity,  but  also  in  litenury  pumuits  of  Tarioui 
kilids,  and  in  befriending  the  Ubourt  of  others  (or  the  genenl 
good.  By  dieao  aerrioes,  he  more  than  repaid  the  attentiom 
of  thoae  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion ;  and  his  claims  to 
public  rrmoBflntioai  increaaed  rather  than  diminished,  aa  he 
adranccd  to  greater  eninence. 

This  was  nol  unobserred  by  those  who  had  the  disposal 
d  the  higheat  stations  in  the  Church.  It  was  undonbtedlj 
faitended  lo  eleirate  him  to  the  epiaoopal  bench.  Mr.  Seed  aayi, 
**  he  might  hare  been  advaneed  much  higher  by  the  recommen- 
'^datioii  and  interest  of  that  reij  eacoellent  Prelate,  who,  in 
^  the  opinion  of  erery  true  friend  to  the  Church,  deservedly 
*«  fills  the  hig^ieat  station  in  it'."  lliis  is  explained,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  to  hare  been  the  actual  offer  of  the 
Biahopric  of  Llandaff ;  which,  howerer,  he  declined  accepting. 
The  date  of  this  offer  is  not  mentioned.  But,  comparing 
that  of  the  Archbishop's  promotion  to  the  Metropolitan  See 
with  those  of  the  Tscancies  in  the  See  of  Llandaff  which 
during  Waterland's  life,  the  offer  must  have  been 
either  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mawson  accepted  it,  in 
1738,  or  when  Dr.  Mawson  was  translated  firom 
to  Chichester,  in  May  1740.  Whether  he  declined  this 
hoQoar,  as  he  had  that  of  the  Prolocutorship,  from  sedentary 


to  add,  Wabslsr  fiaiisd  also  to  this  worii 

of  the  two  **  Pisssftslions'*  of  his  own ;  oas 

JMsft  wriiflfs  ia  ths  Soctnisn  snd  nnarwiae  '^ths  aamra  of  wror  in 

Ansa  eoaliovwMs.    Bttt  tbb  put  **  apsealam  docttiaci.*' in  antwrr  to 

i  Msd  for  VMS  of  M-  Hylcc«*i  tract  on  the  *«  Innocvnqr  of 

1!  and  jaslwd  of  it  was  **  Error;**  the  oihrr  un  "the  naturs 

«  thort  •*  hirtory  of  So-  **  and  importaaco  of  Um  THnaarian 

chisiy    from  Lany;  **  doctrias,'*  aaaiMt  a  disceiiiis  of 

iho  sTtli  diaiiisr  oTwIddi  gim  aa  Cbubb's 
acwmnt  of  lis  fn§nm  hCi^nd. 
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habits  of  life,  and  a  state  of  health  (as  he  conceived)  unsuitable 
to  the  station,  does  not  appear.  Probably,  he  contemplated 
such  an  elevation  in  the  Church,  if  not  with  apprehensions 
of  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  yet  with  a  disinclination  to 
relinquish  the  comparatively  easy  and  tranquil  enjoyments  of 
literary  labours;  and,  perhaps,  with  that  diffidence  of  his  own 
powers,  which  none  but  himself  would  have  allowed  to  be 
well-founded?.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  determination,  however 
wise  and  prudent  with  regard  to  himself,  could  not  but  be 
felt  by  the  real  friends  of  the  Church  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret. 
The  accession  of  such  a  man  to  the  episcopal  bench  would  at 
any  time  have  been  highly  valuable;  and  more  especially  so, 
when  many  even  of  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  seemed  disposed 
to  halt  between  the  different  opinions  which  the  spirit  of 
controversy  had  spread  among  them.  His  advancement  to  the 
mitre,  at  such  a  crisis,  might  have  done  much  to  fix  the 
wavering,  to  fortify  the  irresolute,  and  to  uphold  those  who 
were  disposed  to  adhere  to  their  profession  with  a  well-regu- 
lated zeal. 

But  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  his  pro- 
fession were  not  to  be  of  much  longer  duration.  In  the 
summer  of  1759,  we  find  him  occupied  at  Cambridge,  as 
member  of  a  Syndicate  for  revising  and  correcting  the  list 
of  Benefactors  to  the  University.  At  Easter  in  the  following 
year  he  delivered  his  last  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Middlesex ;  and  from  that  time  to  July  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  again  stationary  at  Cambridge,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  those  rational  pleasures  which  he  so  well  describes 
in  the  last  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Loveday.  The  letter  is  dated 
July  6th,  1740.  "It  will  not  be  long,"  he  says,  '^before 
**  I  must  return  to  Twickenham,  to  stay  there  a  month  or 
"  two,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  In  the  mean  season, 
"  I  am  here,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  amidst  plenty  of  books, 

K  Possibly  also,  (if  we  may  judge  See  of  Llandaff,)  prudential  motives 
from  a  witticism  related  of  niin  re-  of  another  kind  might  have  their 
specting  the  scanty  revenues  of  the    influence  upon  his  decision. 
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^  pnntfld  and  nuuiiMcripC,  enteruiniiig  myMlf*  md  Mnring 
"  difUnt  Oricndi  in  «  literary  way.  We  have  lately  loai  here 
**  aa  eiceUent  man,  who  lived  and  died  in  UuH  pleewuihle  kind 
*'  of  toil  I  I  am  juii  oome  from  the  heafing  a  tfne  paii^gjiiti 
**  of  him  from  St.  Mary^  pulpit.  Mr.  Baker  ii  the  penon 
**  I  mean ;  at  you  would  hare  imagined,  without  my  naming 
**  him.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  hot  ao  lired  aa  to  make 
**  it  neoamary  lor  thoae  he  lea;vea  behind  him,  to  think  he  died 
**  too  toon.**  From  the  tenor  of  this  cheerful  letter,  it  could 
little  he  eipecled  how  aoon  the  latter  part  of  the  concluding 
aentenoe  would  becmne  still  more  applicable  to  himself.  But 
noi  long  after  his  Easter  Visitation  in  this  year,  **  a  complaint 
**  which  he  had  many  years  too  much  neglected,  (the  nail  growing 
**  into  one  of  his  great  toes)  obliged  him  in  July  to  call  in 
^  the  sasistancB  of  a  surgeon  at  Cambridge,  (2dr.  Lunn,)  under 
**  whose  hands  finding  no  relief,  and  his  pain  still  increajung, 
**  he  leawiTed  to  London,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
**  Mr.Cheaelden.  But  it  was  now  too  late;  a  bad  habit  of 
**  body,  eontraeted  by  too  intense  an  application  to  his  studies, 
^  rendered  a  reooTery  impossible ;  and  after  undergoing  sereral 
''  painftil  operations,  to  which  he  submitted  without  reluctance, 
^  and  bore  with  an  exemplary  patience,  every  thing  tending  to 
**  a  mortification,  he  expired  with  the  same  composure  that  he 
*'  had  lived,  December  Sdd  in  that  year^** 

Connected  with  this  oonclnding  part  of  our  author's  history, 
is  a  pitiftil  attempt  of  his  adTersaries,  to  circulate  an  anecdote, 
which,  whether  well-founded  or  not,  would  be  unworthy  of 
nocioe,  had  not  such  men  as  Pope,  and  Warburton,  and  ^lid- 
dleton,  thought  fit  to  comment  upon  it  with  an  air  of  serious 
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animadversion.  The  story  is  related  with  unfeeling  levity, 
and  in  the  coarsest  terms,  in  Middleton's  10th  letter  to  War- 
burton  ^  dated  January  8,  1740-1,  a  fortnight  only  after  Wa- 
terland's   death.     "  The  Church,"   he   says,  "  has   received   a 

"  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr.  W d.    I  cannot  say,  an 

"  irreparable   one,  whilst  C n  lives ^^ ;    to   whom  he    has 

"  left  some  unfinished  papers  on  *  Infant-Communion,'  and 
"  wisely  ordered  all  the  rest  to  be  burnt ;  he  has  bequeathed 
"  likewise  to  the  College,  such  of  his  printed  books,  as  they 
"  find  scribbled  by  his  own  hand,  for  such,  I  hear,  is  his 
"  own  description  of  them.  By  the  silence  of  the  public 
"  papers,  upon  the  fall  of  so  eminent  a  luminary,  we  are  to 
"  expect,  I  imagine,  in  a  proper  time,  some  laboured  panegyric, 
"  from  a  masterly  hand.  Though  the  great  Hooker  seems 
"  to  have  exhausted  himself,  in  an  eifort  of  the  last  week, 
"  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  excellent  Eusehius,  who  is 
"  preparing  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  that  subtle  and  in- 
"  genious,  but  infamous  writer,  the  Moral  Philosopher,     But  as 

"  to  W d,  whenever  they  think  fit  to  oblige  the  public  with 

"  his  life,  they  will  not  forget  one  story,  I  hope,  which  is  truly 
*'  worthy  of  him,  shews  the  real  spirit  of  the  man,  and  which 
"  I  can  venture  to  tell  you  on  good  authority."  Then  follows 
the  story  ;  which,  divested  of  the  grossness  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  adventitious  circumstances  probably  engrafted  upon  it  by 
the  narrator  himself,  is  simply  this; — that,  on  his  way  to 
London  with  Dr.  Plumptre  and  Mr.  Cheselden,  Dr.  Waterland 

»  Middleton's  Miscellaneous  Works,  ginal  notes,  bequeathed  to  the  College, 

vol.  i.  p.  404.  8vo.  edit.  only  two   or  three  having  yet  been 

k  Dr.  Chai)man  is,  doubtless,  here  found  there.     The  rest  fell  into  dif- 

meant,  the  author  of  "  Eusebius,"  in  ferent  hands,  being  probably   sold, 

answer  to  the  "Moral  Philosopher,"  among  the  rest  of  his  books,  by  pubhc 

and  of  other  learned  works ;  to  whom,  auction  j  and  the  greater  number  of 

however,  Waterland's  papers  were  not  them  are  now  in  RawUnson's  coUec- 

left :  neither  had  Waterland  ordered  tion  in  the   Bodleian   Library.     So 

all  his  other  papers  to  be  burnt,  since  inaccurately  was  Middleton  informed 

Mr.  Clarke,   the  editor  of  his  post-  respecting  the  man  whom   he  thus 

humous    Sermons   and   of  his  trea-  treats  with  an  affectation  of  contempt, 

tises  on  Justification  and  Infant  Com-  "  The  great  Hooker"  here  ludicrously 

munion,  expressly   states   that  these  spoken  of,  was  Dr.  William  Webster, 

were   consigned  to  his  care  (not  to  editor  of  the  "  Weekly  Miscellany," 

Dr.  Chapman's)  for  jiubhcation.  Nor  published   under  the  fictitious  name 

were  his  printed  books,  with  his  mar-  of  Richard  Hooker,  Esquire. 
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(bond  U  oeoMnry  to  tend  lor  an  apothecAry  in  a  town  throngii 
which  he  paaicd,  lor  aono  mediotl  aMitanoo;  that  the  apo- 
tboevj,  BiiataHng  the  nasM  of  WldtrUmd  far  WMmtomt  waa 
Dj  the  suppoaed  honour  oonfinrrad  npon  fanB«  and 
Dr.W.'t  friends,  then  with  him,  **that  he  was  not 
**  a  stranger  to  the  merit  and  character  of  the  Doctor,  hot 
**  had  lately  read  his  ingeniona  hook  with  much  pleaanre 
**  *  The  DiTine  Legatioii  of  Moaea ;'  **  that,  uimd  this  Uimder 
being  oommonicated  to  Waterland,  he  was  "  provoked  by  it 
*^  to  a  violent  paaaion,**  called  the  poor  man  ill  names,  and, 
Botvithatandtng  Dr.  Plumptre*s  endeaTonrt  to  moderale  his 
diaptoniMe,  woold  not  suffer  him  to  administer  the  neceaiary 
aid.  Middleton  then  adds,  **  with  such  wretched  pasaiona  and 
*'  prejndioea  did  this  poor  man  march  to  his  grare ;  which 
**  might  deaenre  to  be  laughed  at,  rather  than  lamented,  if 
*'  wo  did  not  aee  what  pernicious  influence  they  have  in  the 
**  Church,  to  defiune  and  depress  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  who 
''  have  had  the  conrage  to  deqpiae  them.** 


This  anecdote  appears  to  hare  been  highly  relished  by 
Warburton  and  Pope.  Warburton  must  almost  immediately 
hare  communicated  it  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a  letter  dated  Fcbniary 
4,  174<M1,  says,  in  reply,  "This  leads  me  to  thank  you 
**  for  that  very  entertaining  and,  I  think,  instructive  story 
**  of  Dr.  W.,  who  waa,  in  this,  the  image  of  •  •  *,  who  never 
"  admit  of  any  remedy  from  the  hand  they  dislike.  But  I  am 
**  sorry  he  had  so  much  of  tho  modem  Christian  rancour ; 
**  —  /  UKmm  JU  aky  h$  mmtmetd  ly  tUi  time,  tAai  the  kim/dvm 
'*  o/hetmm  i$  moifar  mmA.** 

Probably,  the  whole  of  this  idle  tale  waa  much  exaggerated 
by  the  wanton  malice  of  the  narrator.  But  take  it  as  it  is  told  ; 
and  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  TTiat  Waterland  thought  meanly 
of  a  praetitaoiier,  idiom  he  might  suspect  to  be  as  ignorant 
in  hia  own  prnftiaiiau  aa  in  that  in  which  he  pretended  to  play 
the  critic ;  and  waa  aa  unwilling  to  trust  to  hia  akill  in  one  caae 
as  in  the  other.     And  where  is  the  wonder,  where  the 
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offence,  if,  in  a  moment  of  pain  and  irritation,  an  expression 
or  two  of  contempt  escaped  from  his  lips?  Yet  this  is  to  be 
noted  as  a  proof  of  "  the  wretched  passions  and  prejudices  with 
"  which  he  marched  to  his  gram  y"  and  Mr.  Pope  gravely  infers 
from  it  the  instructive  lesson,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
"  not  for  such"  This  too  from  Middleton,  the  bitterest  of 
polemics ;  and  from  Pope,  the  most  merciless  and  implacable 
of  satyrists. 

But  whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  story  itself,  the 
inferences  thus  uncharitably  deduced  from  it,  are  completely 
overthrown  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best  to  his 
exemplary  and  truly  Christian  deportment  during  this  lingering 
and  painful  disease.  In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  cited 
from  the  Biographia  Britannica,  Mr.  Seed,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  who  was  with  him  during  the  last  scene  of  his  illness, 
speaks  thus ;  "  The  meek  and  candid  Christian  was  not  lost  in 
''  the  disputer  of  this  world,  I  never  saw  him  in  a  different 
"  humour,  no,  not  even  in  his  last  illness.  The  same  unaffected 
*'  cheerfulness,  the  same  evenness  and  sedateness,  which  was 
"  his  distinguishing  character,  appeared  from  the  first  commence- 
"  ment  of  our  acquaintance  to  the  last.  Whatever  painful  opera- 
"  tions  were  thought  necessary,  he  submitted  to  them  without 
"  reluctance,  and  underwent  them  with  patience  and  resignation. 
"  He  was  very  amiable  in  a  domestic  light.  Though  he  felt 
"  great  uneasiness,  he  gave  none  but  what  arose  from  a  fellow- 
"  feeling  of  his  sufferings.  Even  then,  humane  and  benevolent 
*'  to  all  about  him,  but  especially  to  her  with  whom  he  had 
"  lived  in  an  uninterrupted  harmony  for  twenty-one  years ; 
"  bringing  forth  valuable  things  out  of  the  good  treasures  of  his 
"  head  and  heart ;  communicative  of  any  thing  that  was  good, 
*^  he  would  have  engrossed  nothing  to  himself,  but  his  suf- 
"  ferings ;  which  yet  he  could  not  engross.  For  every  good, 
"  naturcd  person  that  saw  him  could  not  but  suffer  tvith  a  man, 
"  b^  and  from  whom  they  were  sure  to  suffer  nothing.  The 
"  same  sound  principles,  from  which  he  never  swerved,  and  of 
"  which  he  never  expressed  the  least  diffidence,  which  he  had 
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**  hk  tpuriUi  dunng  hit  nekneti :  and  he  died,  a  little  before  his 
**  eatrmnoe  on  hit  58th  few,  with  the  mom  eonpoture  with 
^  which  he  lived ;  and  is  now  gone  to  offnr  vp  to  God  a  whole 
*<  iile  hud  out,  or  nther  worn  out,  in  Hit  tenriee***  Bmk  wat 
the  man,  whom  hit  opponents,  in  their  Mgemoaa  to  traduce  hit 
r,  heaitated  not  to  represent  at  unfit  to  enter  into  the 
of  hit  Maker. 

Dr.  Waterhuid*t  remaint  were  interred,  according  to  hit  own 
faqcaar,  in  the  coil^giate  dniidi,  or  duqpol  royal  of  8t.  George, 
at  Windaor,  in  one  of  the  anall  diapelt  on  the  tooth  tide  called 
Bnif*%  chapel,  under  a  plain  Uack  marble  slab,  bearing  his  arms, 
with  this  inscriptioo,  IkuM  Waterkmd,  S,  T.  P.  Htif^  Eceimm 
Ommmam,  •&.  J)§om^.  zziiL  amooxL.  miai.  lviii.  His  widow 
tiufifod  him  many  jreart.  Her  name  wat  Jane  Trcgonwell, 
teoond  daughter  of  John  TregonweU,  Eeq.  of  Andertton  in 
Donetahire,  of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family,  and 
descended  from  Sir  John  Trcgonwell,  who  died  in  the 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Her  mother  was  Lewes,  daughter 
of  Lady  Beauchamp  K  She  wat  married  to  Dr.  AVatorland  in  the 
year  1719,  and  died  December  Mi,  1761.  They  left  no  issue. 
Dr.  Waterland*s  will  throws  no  further  light  upon  the  circum- 
of  hit  own  or  of  Afrs.  Watcrland*8  family,  nor  is  it  of 
ilerett  to  be  hcrc  inserted.  It  bequeaths  the  whole 
ytigymiy  to  her,  and  tpeakt  of  her  in  tormt  of  the  tendcrcst 
nigara  and  affiBction. 
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Of  Dr.  "Waterland's  other  relations  little  can  now  be  ascer- 
tained. His  brother  Dr.  Theodore  Waterland  was  admitted  at 
Clare  Hall,  May  1699,  commenced  B.  A.  1702,  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  March  1705-6,  commenced  M.A.  1706, 
vacated  his  Fellowship,  January  1713-14,  on  being  elected  Fel- 
low of  Magdalene  College,  where  he  continued,  holding  suc- 
cessively the  offices  of  Dean,  President,  and  Bursar,  till  the 
year  1724.  In  1720,  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Stanton  in  Cambridgeshire;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  1731, 
to  the  Eectory  of  St.  Benet  Fink  in  the  city  of  London.  This 
latter  benefice  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Windsor,  and  probably  was  given  him  by  his  brother  as  an 
option  at  his  disposal.  He  preached  the  Lady  Moyer's  Lectures 
in  1734-35,  but  did  not  publish  them.  His  only  pubHcation 
was  an  Accession  Sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  in  1716. 

Mr.  Cole  mentions  another  Dr.  Waterland,  also  of  Magdalene 
College,  and  afterwards  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  Rector  of 
Wrington  in  Somerset.  Perhaps  this  was  Henry  Waterland, 
who  was  of  Magdalene  College,  LL.B.  1726,  and  LL.D.  1743. 
Two  persons  of  this  name,  besides  Dr.  Waterland's  father,  are 
found  in  the  College  books ;  one,  the  son  of  Henry  Waterland, 
of  Heddon  or  Hey  don,  in  Yorkshire,  who  entered  June  1721, 
was  elected  Scholar  in  1722,  and  Fellow  in  1726;  the  other,  son 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland  of  Wrington  in  Somerset,  who 
was  admitted  Pensioner  in  1 748-9,  and  Scholar  in  1750.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  be  the  Dr.  W.  whom  Mr.  Cole  speaks 
of;  and  perhaps  the  latter  was  his  son.  But  how  they  were 
related  to  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland,  does  not  appear*". 


^  In  the    Gentleman's   Magazine  Waterland,   of  Warwick,  Esq.  aged 

for  August  1752,  occurs  the  death  of  90.    In  October  and  December  1757, 

the  abovementioned Waterland,  are  mentioned  the  marriage  of  Sam- 

Esq.  of  Heydon,  Yorkshire,  father  of  uel  Waterland,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Waterland.  Also,  in  April  the  death  of  Isaac  Waterland,  Esq. 
I75,'>>  the  marriage  of  a  Dr.  Water-  lately  arrived  from  Jamaica.  No  re- 
land.  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  to  Miss  lationship  of  our  author  to  either  of 
Dorrington  of  Old  Sudbury ;  and  in  these  individuals  has  been  traced ; 
September  1757,  the  death  of  Martin  though  his  personal  intimacy  mth  Mr. 
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The  lots  of  to  Taliiahlo  •  member  of  the  Church  could  not 
but  be  deeply  Mt;  more  eepecuUy  by  those  who,  holding  high 
and  iwpoiitible  itatioiie  in  it  tbentehreey  looked  to  him  for  help 
and  eoppofft  upon  any  greet  emergency.  Of  these  none  teem  to 
have  more  aensibly  felt  it,  tiian  the  excellent  Primate,  Archbishop 
Potter.  In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  Synod  of  the  prorinee 
ol  Gnterbiiryy  on  Deeember  10th,  1741,  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  Dr.  Waterland*8  decease,  is  the  following  tribute  to  his 
memory  :— *'  Singulorum  immorari  laudibus,  nee  instituti  me 
*^  mm,  nee  temporis  ratio  patitur.  Unum  silentio  pncterire  haud 
**  aoiiit  inngne  illud,  ante  aeptennium  jam  noviiwime  elai>suni, 
"  a  compreabyteris  nostris  prttstitum  testimonium  ° ;  qui  ab«icn- 
**  tem,  ac  eorum  qu»  hie  agerentur  fortasse  ncscium,  consiliis 
*'  actisqoe  sots  pnaesse  Toluerunt ; — virum,  p«nc  omui  laudc 
"  nuyorem,  qui  Catholicam  de  tribus  in  una  eademquc  diWna 
*'  snbtluitia  persoois  aententiam,  (cartcros  cnim  ejus  scu  labores, 
'*  seu  triumpbos,  commemorare  quid  opus  est  ?)  eo  acumine  ac 
"  judicio  defendit,  quo,  a  magno  Athanasio  ad  luce  usque  tern- 
*'  pora,  fix  alius  fortasse  quisquam.  Abiit  autem  illc,  abiit,  baud 
'*  annis  fertitan,  (quos  enim  annos  tot  tantisque  mentis  pares 
^  ezistimare  licuisset  f)  honoribus  tamen  plenus,  atque  iis  etiam 
**  quos  modeste,  ah  \  nimium  modeste,  recusavit  Abiit,  inquom, 
**  suo  lioei  maxime  commodo,  nobis  tamen  semper  deflendun, 

**  semper  deaiderandus.** **  Viderc  mihi  rideor  cedentes  ad- 

**  Tersarios,  et,  repugnantes  licet  atque  in^ntos,  haud  obscure 
**  tamen  rim  Teritatis  fioentes.  Jam  ccrte  tantum  non  obmutuit 
"  Ariana  impietas,  qua  aliquot  abhinc  annis  tarn  insolcntcr  se 
*'  extulerat  ut,  rano  licet  angurio,  palam  jactare  non  vereretur, 
'*  breri  temporis  spatio  haud  plurea  reperiundos  fore  qui  Nic«- 
"  nam  fidem,  quam  qui  obsoleta  quvdam  Calvini  dogmata,  de- 
'*  fcndcrcnt** — The  allusion  to  the  honours  which  Waterland 
had  too  modestfy  re/usmit  confirms  the  statement  that  the  offer 
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of  a  bishopric  had  been  made  to  him,  and  that  nothing  but  his 
own  diiEdence,  or  disinclination  to  encounter  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  station,  prevented  its  being  carried  into 
effect. 

Other  testimonies  of  a  similar  kind  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, tending  to  prove  that  Dr.  Waterland  stood  high  in  the 
esteem  of  men  of  the  first  character  and  station  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  University,  and  at  a  period  when  literature  and 
theology  might  boast  of  some  of  their  brightest  ornaments. 
We  find  him  the  associate  or  the  correspondent  of  Bentley, 
Sherlock,  Law,  Jenkin,  Grey,  Baker,  Lewis,  and  Chapman,  at 
Cambridge ;  of  Wheatlyo,  Felton,  Horbery,  and  Hearne,  at 
Oxford;  patronized  or  eulogized  by  Archbishops  Potter  and 
Dawes,  and  by  Bishops  Robinson  and  Gibson ;  and  conversant 
with  the  most  distinguished  Divines  in  or  near  the  metropolis. 
We  find  also,  that  even  among  such  men  as  these,  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  deference  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  greatest  confidence  placed  in  his  ability  to  take 
the  lead,  when  matters  of  the  first  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  learning  were  at  issue.  To  have  been  thus 
foremost  in  the  field,  where  men  of  ordinary  talents  and 
attainments  could  hardly  have  found  means  of  being  distin- 
guished, is  an  indication  of  superiority  requiring  no  other  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  The  maxim,  noscitur  a  sociis,  never  could 
have  been  more  honourably  applied. 

But  a  man  may  be  known,  and  the  strength  of  his  character 
tried  and  proved,  by  his  opponents,  as  well  as  by  his  friends 
and  associates.  Dr.  Waterland's  opponents  ranked  high  in 
the  literary  world ;  and  although  occasionally  some  friends  stood 
forth  in  his  support,  he,  for  the  most  part,  relied  upon  his  own 
strength  to  resist  the  host  that  assailed  him.  He  had  to  defend 
himself  successively  against  Clarke,  Whitby,  and  Sykes,  men 

^  Mr.  Wheatly  was  for  some  time  his  Curate  at  St.  Austin's,  London. 
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of  disdnguithed  ability  and  repotalkm;  to  sftj  nothing  of 
Jaekiotty  whose  ■ttocka,  though  feoblor,  wore  nore  wwKgiMnit 
end  penereriiig.  With  Middlcton,  indeed,  he  did  not  direetlj 
OOBlend;  the  blow  aimed  at  him  from  that  quarter  being  io 
■ftptinHy  repelled  by  Dr.  Peoioe  and  ochan,  as  to  leaTo  him 
Boddflig  Io  fear  fiom  anch  an  advenary.  In  his  diaqaintioM  Ott 
the  Snehanal,  ho  flood  opposed*  not  only  to  Sykea  and  Hoadly» 
upon  the  more  general  Tiew  of  the  enlgoct,  but  also,  upon  aomo 
•abofdinale  pointa,  to  Brett  and  Johnaon ;  men,  whoso  depth 
of  laaming  and  great  theological  atUmmeBta  wore  rendered 
still  further  respectable,  by  that  rofeionoe  for  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  appreciate,  or 
aealously  contended  for,  than  Waterland  himself. 


The  part  which  the  Tory  learned,  but  rery  eccentric  Mr. 
Whiston  took  in  the  Arian  Controversy,  hardly  brought  him 
into  contact  with  Dr.  Waterland ;  his  chief  writings  on  that 
snlgoct  hsTing  appeared  before  Waterland  took  any  part  in  it. 
But  hii  seal  in  the  canse  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and 
as  he  lived  to  so  advanced  an  age  as  to  be  the  survivor  of  our 
author,  he  could  not  be  an  indifferent  observer  of  his  labours. 
He  wppttanp  however,  to  have  had  much  respect  for  Dr.  W.  as 
an  open  and  ingenuous  controversialist ;  though  occasionally  he 
imputes  to  him  conduct  not  very  consistent  with  such  a  cha^ 
meter,  and  even  challenges  him  to  ^^  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
**  heart,  and  honestly  declare  whether  he  bona  fide  believed 
**  what  he  had  subscribed  r**  £lsewhere  he  insinuates,  that 
Waterland  could  hardly  but  have  suspected  that  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  ages ;  and  after 
rdatiog  the  story  already  mentioned  respecting  his  opinion  of 
the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7,  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  think 
Watsriand  ever  quotes  that  text  •§  genume,  and  commends  his 
omiwion  of  it  as  a  singular  instance  of  kmMti^  and  mforfiaiHy 
hi  so  aeakms  and  warm  a  Trinitarian<i.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  work',  he  styles  WatcrUnd  **  the  grand  antagonist  of  Dr. 

»  8ss  hb  lifi  of  Dr.  darks,  p.  loa.      «  Ibid.  p.  loi.     '  Ibid.  p.  ijo. 
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"  Clarke,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Dr.  Sykes  ;"  also,  '^  one  of  the  most 
"  learnedy  and,  he  is  willing  to  hope,  the  last  learned  supporter 
"  of  the  Athanasian  heresy." 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  personal  enmity  which  War- 
burton  seems  to  have  borne  to  Waterland.  In  Mr.  NichoUs's 
"  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  v.  p.  415,  a  fragment  of  Warburton 
is  quoted  from  Maty's  Keview,  in  which,  after  commending 
some  act  of  generosity  and  charity  by  Middleton,  he  says, 
"  What  think  you  of  this  ?  I  think  it  more  edifying  than  all 
"  Waterland's  books  of  controversy. 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight ; 
"  His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

In  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books  of  the  "  Divine  Legation,"  he  observes,  that  he  had  to 
"  do  with  men  in  authority ;  appointed,  if  you  will  believe  them, 
"  inspectors  general  over  clerical  faith  :  and  they  went  forth  in 
'^  all  the  pomp  and  terror  of  inquisitors ,  with  suspicion  before, 
"  condemnation  behind,  and  their  two  assessors,  ignorance  and 
"  insolence,  on  each  side."  To  this  he  subjoins,  in  a  note,  the 
names  of  "  Webster,  Venn,  Stebbing,  Waterland,  and  others." 
This  gross  personality,  against  an  author  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  "  Divine  Legation,"  pro- 
ceeded, perhaps,  from  a  surmise,  whether  weU  or  ill-founded,  that 
Waterland  had  encouraged  some  of  his  opponents,  and  Wehster 
in  particular,  (whom  Warburton  at  all  times  speaks  of  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  obloquy  and  contempt,)  in  their  censures  of 
that  celebrated  work.  It  is  probable  also,  that  Middleton 
did  all  in  his  power  to  increase  this  animosity  on  the  part 
of  Warburton. 

Those  writers  of  inferior  note  who  ranged  themselves  among 
Waterland's  opponents  are  scarcely  deserving  of  notice.  With 
the  exception  of  Emlyn,  one  of  the  most  respectable  defenders 
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of  Amniai,  and  of  Chubb  md  Morgn  Mnong  the  Dekli»  lew 
of  their  works  oudived  the  brief  eikleaee  of  the  aott  worthleat 
pemphlH.  Among  other  ■■Mriknti  of  thit  description,  the 
of  the  •"  Old  Whig,**  a  periodieel  piqper  devoted  to  the 
tMMn  of  libeb  end  ineulu  on  the  eatabiiahed  Church,  oocaainniliy 
poured  forth  aneh  i*^*^— "«^  and  inveetiTea  upon  our  author 
writen    only   have   uaually   the  hardihood  to 


Any  aaBoyuoe,  however,  which  might  be  felt  from  i uch  mean 
tnfmplM  to  depreciate  hia  character  or  hia  labours,  must  hsvc 
becA  UMMre  than  eompenaated,  to  so  weU-conatitttted  a  mincU  by 
the  general  and  unqualified  approbation  of  those  whose  good 
he  would  be  most  aolicitous  to  obtain.  Nor  was  this 
derired  only  from  his  fcllow-labourers  in  his  own 
No  ineooaiderable  portion  of  it  was  freely  and 
honourably  contributed  by  formf^  Dirines  of  high  reputation. 
la  the  <'  Bibliotheca  Theologka*'  of  Walchius,  an  eminent 
writer  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  hia  works  are  mentioned  \rith 
high  enooeuums.  In  the  *'  Acta  Eruditorum**  he  la  oocajitonally 
referred  to  aa  a  writer  of  acknowledged  authority ;  and  wherever 
the  oontrorernes  in  which  he  took  a  part  are  brought  under 
eoMidBfaftion«  hia  sentiments  appear  to  liave  been  regarded  on 
the  eentiiient,  as  a  criterion  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England*. 

It  im  uaneosssary  to  expatiate  more  largely  upon  the  justness  of 


mjt  at    kin,   BftL  *  Doctrine  of  tbsEachsrisl.*' *' Dam. 

.  t.  p.  jio.  *'  Inter  Asfkw  **  WAraaukjioi  *  Critical  Uittorv  of 

Daw.  WATBaLAHOos  ss  "  ths  Athaaashai  Cntd,*  iftm  An- 

doctrimt  de  IViailals  ds-  '*  ^tico   sotboos  Cutfahr.  1734.  st 

eihibait  ;**    and   a^n.  '*  itmun    ibidem    i^jR.   lucttn    sd- 

lBm.i  p.  967,  **  Ptiiuue  Dakibl  **  •pezit   Mque  omnibui    hajiM    ttk 

**  WATBaukKDUskHMhuiiknopenun  **  pentie  commrocUnt :    tmmo  inter 

**  in  ddtoiioot  diMiiirtii  de  Trmilatc  **  oujusnodi  Ubrotphncipsturo  con- 

*ae  Dbriailais  JsmCbrMii  eonna  **  sequotoi  ssL"  Ton.  i.  p.  31a.— 


•  AjytoseoDocavit^acBOHMa    **Pn»   aliis  sMBOfafv  dectc    Dan. 
isddnt  csithn.**     Snnilsr    **  WATsaLAKorM.   traaaue   rteof' 


dttisM  «s  bsilovrd 


k  «OMd.- 

^H       VOL.  t 


■  •"CrtrifsHHrtStyof  tht  AttwinMhin     "  #cr   Scriptmru   H   mmiuimUmte    npe- 
Ossd."  Md  hb  *«R«ris#  nf  the    "  ii/m."  Tom.  i  p  }7q. 
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our  author's  pretensions  to  that  well-earned  reputation  which 
attended  him  while  living,  and  still  survives  him ;  and  the  discern- 
ing reader  will  be  sufficiently  able  to  judge  of  those  pretensions 
from  the  entire  perusal  of  his  works.  The  full  extent,  however, 
of  the  obligations  which  the  Church  owed,  and  still  owes,  to  his 
labours  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate ;  since  besides  their  own  in- 
trinsic value,  they  have  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  form 
the  principles,  and  to  direct  the  judgment,  of  many  distinguished 
writers  who  have  succeeded  him.  No  controversial  writings, 
perhaps,  have .  done  more  for  the  general  good,  in  this  respect. 
It  is  characteristic  of  them,  that  they  treat  of  the  most  profound 
subjects,  not  only  with  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  great 
extent  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  a  perspicuity  which  never 
leaves  it  doubtful  what  impression  was  intended  to  be  left  upon 
the  reader's  mind,  and  with  a  just  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
his  cause,  which  sets  the  author  above  every  unworthy  artifice 
to  persuade  or  to  convince  others. 

In  his  controversy  with  the  Arians,  these  qualifications  were 
put  to  a  severe  test.  The  perplexities  to  be  unravelled  were 
many  and  intricate ;  and  his  opponents  were  admirably  skilled 
in  rendering  them  still  more  so.  Though  the  appeal,  on  their 
part,  for  determining  the  points  in  dispute,  was  professedly 
made  to  Scripture  only,  and  the  authority  of  Fathers  and  of  other 
Scripture-interpreters  was  treated  as  of  little  worth ;  yet  diffi- 
culties purely  of  a  metaphysical  kind  were  continually  suffered 
to  prevail,  to  the  rejection  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  of  Scripture,  no  less  than  to  the  perversion  of  its  pri- 
mitive expositors.  Through  these  labyrinths,  Waterland  guided 
himself  with  admirable  caution.  That  he  was  no  inconsiderable 
adept  in  metaphysical  science,  is  manifest.  But  he  forbore  to 
apply  it,  either  in  proof,  or  in  elucidation,  of  the  mysteries  of 
revealed  religion,  further  than  might  shew  its  insufficiency  to 
invalidate  the  truths  of  holy  writ.  He  betrayed  no  fondness  for 
abstract  hypotheses  or  theories,  to  accommodate  such  doctrines 
to  philosophical  views ;  but  laid  their  foundation  deep  in  the 
authority  of  Revelation  only,  and  grounded  them  upon  faith  as 
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liMir  nafai  fOppott.  To  dStoard  meUpbjaot  dl^gtii^r  from 
moil  mbJMti  it,  perbsfM,  iropowible.  But  to  MmpC  tMier  15 
wtabliiii  or  to  dfSnd  partly  ditms  truth,  upon  iMiociplM  d 
U  u  to  ibfget  thai  oar  knowledge  of  tho  tnilfat 
BiKi  in  ABoCfaor  aotiroe;  aiul  th«t  th^y  otti 
bo  proved*  oar  diaprorod,  (mm  any  exlriniie  inliMnBatioil 
that  ean  be  broogbl  to  bear  upon  them.  Yet  upon  Mah  gimmda 
of  the  aubtiltiea  of  Arian  vritert.  Metaphyiical  defi- 
of  aaniy,  ptnom^  M^Atiamc^^  and  oimimw,  are  aMumed  aa 
to  eatabliah  one  hypotheais,  or  to  refute  anodier ;  aa 
if  it  were  demoattrable,  that  the  mode  of  eziatmice  perceptible 
to  our  fiwnhief  in  the  risible  world,  muat  neegmarily  be  the 
tame  with  that  which  bekmga  to  the  world  invisible;  or  that 
what  we  discern  by  the  teatimony  of  aenae  and  experience,  can 
be  an  adeqnate  rnt«'non  of  that  which  is  capable  of  no  aoch 
laHaMBy.  Againat  aoch  perversion  of  human  ingenuity  Water* 
land  pnwtanlly  prntwtiiii :  and  if  he  aoffered  himaelf  at  any  tmm 
10  pnnoe  his  opponenta  through  these  bff'paih$  of  theology, 
it  waa  to  shew  how  wide  they  Uy  of  the  real  object  of  inquiry. 

The  aame  aoond  judgment  and  discrimination  may  be  observed 
in  Dr.  Waleriand*a  other  controyernal  writings,  as  in  thoae  on 
the  Trinity.  He  marka  out  a  plain,  atraight  line  of  proceeding, 
from  which  he  auflbra  not  any  artifioea  of  hii  oppooenti  to  diveit 
him.  Nor  doea  he  encumber  hia  argument  with  unneoeaaary 
proofc,  or  onnecemary  poinu  of  disputation.  That  great  ezoel- 
hi  ootwfeiay,  to  know  what  may  or  may  not  be  wiAltf 
what  may  be  put  aside  aa  irrele\'ant  or  supertuoaB, 
what  is  raaDy  conducive  lo  the  strength  of  the  argument,  or 
would  imly  obacure  and  overload  it ; — ^ia  one  of  his  most  striking 
olMuraderistica.  Honce,  notwithftanding  the  great  length  of 
mmm  of  hit  dttquititioot,  it  wo«ld  be  diificnlt  to  point  out  any 
tinig  whidi  might  with  adfanttgf  be  tpared.  No  author,  per- 
Impa,  ofver  gaive  hia  adversoriea  leat  opportonity  of  retreating 
from  their  own  ground,  and  taking  up  tome  other  position 
which  any  inadvertency  on  hia  part  might  have  opened  lo 


a  a 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Waterland  occasionally  admits  into 
the  body  of  some  of  his  larger  works  collateral  discussions  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  But  these  will  be  found  essentially  to 
contribute  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  general  subject,  although 
they  might  without  much  difficulty  be  detached,  as  distinct 
treatises,  from  the  works  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  in  the 
"  Case  of  Arian  Subscription  considered,"  the  4th  chapter  might 
form  a  separate  dissertation,  on  the  question,  in  what  sense  our 
Articles  of  Religion  ought  to  he  subscribed;  and  from  the  "  Sup- 
"  plement"  to  that  tract  might  be  extracted  a  very  satisfactory 
discussion  of  another  important  subject,  whether  our  Articles 
were  framed  with  any  bias  in  favour  of  Calvinistic  tenets.  Por- 
tions might  be  selected  also  from  his  several  vindications  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  illustrative  of  certain  points  of  general  import- 
ance to  every  inquirer  into  sacred  truth,  independent  of  the 
controversies  which  gave  rise  to  them ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the  impossibility  that 
the  Son  should  be  Creator,  and  yet  a  creature  only.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  10th  and  11th  chapters  of  the  "  Critical  His- 
*'  tory  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;"  one  containing  a  Commentary 
on  the  Greedy  the  other  a  Vindication  of  its  admission  into  our 
Liturgy,  In  his  "  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity" 
are  two  entire  chapters  forming  complete  dissertations ;  one,  on 
holding  communion  with  those  who  reject  any  fundamental  articles 
of  faith;  the  other,  on  the  use  and  value  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity 
with  respect  to  controversies  of  faith  ;  each  of  which,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  may  be  read  with  peculiar  advantage  as  distinct 
treatises.  An  entire  essay  might  also  be  formed  on  the  comparative 
obligation  of  positive  and  moral  duties,  from  the  2d  and  3d 
chapters  of  his  tract  on  the  "  Christian  Sacraments,"  with 
the  1st  section  of  the  "  Supplement"  to  that  tract.  His 
"  general  preface"  to  the  three  parts  of  "  Scripture  Vindicated" 
is  another  instance  of  a  brief  but  comprehensive  essay,  purely 
didactic,  upon  a  subject  highly  interesting  to  every  biblical  stu- 
dent. It  would  be  easy  to  select  from  his  writings  a  volume  of 
such  treatises,  upon  some  of  the  most  useful  points  of  theology, 
which  would   scarcely   lose   any   of  their   eifect   by   being   so 
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dclMhtfd  from  the  itycid?»  works  in  wlneb  tbtj  m  feand ; 
Although  choM  works  would  uiuioubtodlj  he  much  Igmacd  in 
vahw,  had  the j  heen  omitted. 


Bot,  whatever  ralue  maj  he  eel  iqpon  tfieie  collateral  dia- 
qiiiBtioni,  the  aub^eoli  of  the  works  themaelvea  in  whioh  they 
ara  interwoYen  are  df  the  first  importance.  The  aothor  had  to 
with  the  most  subtle  and  imposing  Aensfy  that  ever 
the  CHiurch;  with  the  most  pUusible  of  dmdieai 
writers;  and  with  men  of  a  far  different  cast,  whose  pietj» 
[,  and  talenu  he  greatly  esteemed,  hat  whom  he  con- 
as  injudiciously  upholding  some  untenable  opinions, 
lespectiBg  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  Christian  ordinances. 
He  gkaeed,  flMMreorer,  at  the  rising  fimatirism  of  a  party,  which 
has  sinoe  spread  to  a  much  wider  extent  than  could  hare  been 
I,  and  produced  lamentable  divisions  in  the  Church,  though 
piohably  in  motiTes  pure  and  irreprehensible.  On 
all  these  occasions,  he  manifest^  an  ardent  seal  for  the  truth, 
under  the  discipline  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated  judgment, 
and  of  fealhiga  equally  remote  from  lukewarmness  and  extra. 
v^ganoe.  A  vein  of  genuine  piety  runs  through  all  his  writings, 
— >tm»^ii  with  partj-spirit,  uno»tcDtatious,  unassuming,  neither 
lax  nor  bigoted,  neither  &nciful  nor  austere. 


The  itfU  of  our  author's  writings  corresponds  with  these 
qwditiea.  It  is  that  of  a  writer  less  intent  upon  the  moiuMr, 
ChiA  the  maUir  of  his  productions.  Simplicity,  perspicuity,  and 
▼igoiir,  are  its  main  characteristics.  There  is  an  evident  con- 
af  the  dignity  of  his  sub)ects  and  the  weight  of  his 
I,  which  sets  him  above  the  desire  of  JwiKmnrtng  their 
value  by  advcntitioiis  ornaments,  or  elaborate  attempu  to  please. 
Ue  formed  distinct  conceptiona  of  what  he  had  to  dcdivcr, 
thought  deeply  yet  clearly  upon  the  point  to  be  discussed, 
and  clothed  his  thoughts  in  that  diction  which  would  host  enable 
the  reader  lo  apprehend  them  with  facility.  There  is  aJao  a 
spirit  and  vivacity  in  his  writings,  which,  without  any  eflbrt  to 
attract,  eidlea  attentiy.  and  sustains  it,  more  efiectually  than 
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could  be  done  by  artificial  powers  of  composition.  Not  that  his 
writings,  however,  are  defective  in  that  which  might  satisfy  even 
fastidious  critics.  There  is  no  want  of  ease  and  grace  in  the  turn 
of  his  periods  ;  of  correctness  in  their  structure  ;  or  of  just  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  his  terms  and  phrases.  In  these 
respects,  Dr.  Waterland  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most 
approved  writers  of  his  time.  But  whatever  excellencies  he 
attained  to  of  this  kind,  they  appear  to  have  been  rather  the 
result  of  natural  good  taste,  than  of  studied  acquirements. 

The  temper  and  disposition  of  an  author  will  generally  more 
or  less  betray  itself  in  his  writings,  especially  in  those  of  a  pole- 
mical cast.  Judging  of  him  by  this  criterion,  we  should  say 
that  Dr,  Waterland  was  frank,  open,  and  ingenuous  ;  warm  and 
ardent  in  his  cause,  lively  and  animated  in  his  perceptions, 
sagacious  in  discerning  any  advantage  which  an  unguarded 
adversary  might  aiFord  him;  but  disdaining  any  unworthy 
artifices  to  carry  his  point.  That  no  undue  warmth,  or  vehe- 
mence of  expression  should  occasionally  escape  him,  it  were  too 
much  to  expect ;  nor,  perhaps,  could  it  with  truth  be  affirmed 
of  any  controversial  writer.  But  less  intemperance  of  this  kind,, 
less  acrimony  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met 
with,  in  any  one  engaged  in  such  a  warfare,  and  with  such  oppo- 
nents. And,  after  all,  the  sudden  and  transient  emotions  which 
contests  of  this  kind  are  wont  to  excite  even  in  the  best-constituted 
minds,  are  far  less  indicative  of  a  morose  and  uncharitable  dis- 
position, than  the  wily  insinuations,  the  taunting  sneers,  and  the 
cool  malignant  sarcasms  of  those,  whose  words,  though  they  be 
"  smoother  than  oil,  yet  be  they  very  swords."  To  these  odious 
weapons  Waterland  never  had  recourse.  There  was  a  generosity, 
a  noble-mindedness  in  his  disposition,  which  if  it  did  not  always 
restrain  him  from  impetuosity,  never  suffered  him  to  harbour 
a  rancorous  sentiment  under  the  mask  of  afifected  candour  and 
forbearance  ^ 

*  Dr.  Aikin,  whose  sentiments  were  **  though  firm  and  unyielding,  he  is 

certainly    not    in    unison  with   Dr.  "  accounted  fair  and  candid,  free  from 

"Waterland's,   acknowledges,    in    his  "  bitterness,  and  actuated  by  no  per- 

Biography,  that "  as  a  controversialist,  "  secuting  spirit." 


UfB  AND  WIUTIN06. 


WlMrttfw  impmirtkwi  oT  bigotry  or  wcihirtHibiima«  may, 
iDdeea,  kave  beM oHliqpon  htm  by  thorn  who  Idl 
vmUd  to  cope  with  him*  the  gmttnl  good-hmBon 
•wnty  of  hit  dkpcMition  m  attMtod  to  the  fttmigott  feenM  by 
ihoM  who  most  iacimately  knew  him.  '*  He  was,**  myt  Mr. 
8ood,  •*  Tory  tonder  of  mon't  chanoten:  ho guidod  hi*  words, 
'*  M  woU  M  ngoklod  hit  actiont,  with  ditcretioD ;  and  at  the 
*'  tame  time  thai  hit  tagadty  enabled  him  to  ditooTer,  hit  charity 
**  prompted  him  to  eoetr  and  eomomi  a  wmlHtud§  of  fa^UU.^ 
Again :  ^  he  wet  a  man  of  cool  witdom  and  tteady  piety ;  fixed 
"  in  hit  principles,  but  candid  in  his  spirit ;  easy  of  aocett,  hit 
'*  cmnriage  free  and  fiuniiiar ;— cautious,  but  not  artful,  honett, 
^  but  not  unguarded ;  gUd  to  communicate,  though  not  am- 
•*  bitioiit  to  dispUy  hit  great  knowledge. — He  hated  all  parhf 
and  would  never  have  gone  the  length  of  any.  He 
not  one  of  those  narrow-spirited  amn,  who  confine  all 
within  their  own  pale :  he  tliought  candidly,  and  spoke 
*'  advanti^jeoatlyy  of  many  who  thought  very  differently  from 
**  him.  He  had  nothing  violent  in  his  nature :  he  abhorred  all 
**  thooghts  of  persecution :  cool  and  prudential  measures  entirely 
**  soited  his  frame  of  mind.  Those  who  entertain  a  different 
**  opinion  of  him  were  strangers  to  him.  Controversy  had  not 
'^  at  all  embittered,  or  set  ao  edge  upon  his  spirits.** 


This  ttmimimy  is  eorroborated  by  what  Mr.  Clarke,  the  editor 
of  hit  poithumotM  termont,  hat  more  generally  intimated  of  his 
eicaPaBt  ifimlitiet ;  and  abo  by  the  writer  of  his  memoirs  in  the 
•*  Biographia  Britannica.**  The  Utter  states,  that  **  this  happy 
**  dispocitioa  reeommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  late  Queen 
baJBft  whom,  when  Prineett  of  Walet,  he  held  some 
with  Dr.  Clarke ;  and  dMmgh  thete  dropped  after 
anther  declared  his  full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  the 
**  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  resolution 
**  lo  maintain  it,  yet  there  continued  a  personal  friendly  acquaint- 
^  anee  between  them  till  tlie  deadi  of  Dr.  (*larkr,  who,  in  one  of 
**  his  last  journeys  to  Norwich,  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  M'ateriand  M 
^  Cambridge.**    This  apecdote  it  leliied  upon  the  authority  of 
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Dr.  Theodore  Waterland  :  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  two 
such  men,  steadfastly  opposed  to  each  other  upon  points  which 
each  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  religious  truth,  should 
have  so  far  subdued  any  feelings  of  personal  hostility,  as  to  meet 
together  upon  terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  With  respect 
to  Waterland,  instances  have  already  been  mentioned  of  the 
esteem  which  some  other  of  his  opponents  seem  to  have  had  for 
him ;  and  of  his  readiness  to  return  their  good- will.  -  His 
familiar  letters,  now  first  made  public,  will  also  be  found  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  these  points  of  his  character. 

A.  few  words  only  remain  to  be  added,  respecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  author's  works  adopted  in  the  present  edition. 

To  have  assorted  them  strictly  in  chronological  order,  would 
have  occasioned  an  inconvenient  separation  of  some  of  the  works 
from  others  connected  with  them  in  subject  and  design".    Some 


^  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  published. 
1 7 13.  Assize  Sermon  at  Cambridge. 
1 7 16.  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  Suppression  of  the  RebeUion. 

1 7 19.  Vindication    of   Christ's    Divinity,  being    a    Defence  of  some 

Queries,  &c. 

1720.  Sermons  at  Lady  Moyer's  Lecture. 

Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Reply. 

Letters  to  Mr.  Staunton. 

1 72 1.  Case  of  Arian  Subscription. 

Answer  to  some  Queries  printed  at  Exon. 

Sermon  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

1722.  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription. 

Scripture  and  Arians  compared. 

1723.  Second  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

Sermon  on  the  Trinity. 

Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  the  29th  of  May. 

Sermon  for  the  Charity  Schools. 

Critical  History  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

1724.  Further  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

1730.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Exposition  of  the  Catechism. 

Nature,  Obhgation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Christian  Sacraments, 

Supplement  to  Ditto. 

Defence  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  Answer  to  Jonathan  Jones- 

Advice  to  a  young  Student. 


IJKE  AND  WRITINGS. 

U  timefere,  which  might  ohriate  this 
w—  d>c—d  mwditiit  AMOffdinglj  the  five  im  TolmMt  ooM- 
th«  whole  of  hit  eootrorertbl  md  didectie  writiBgi  hi 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Drmiiy,  and  hie  iaeidlhJ 
nrnag  out  of  them;  distributed,  m  neerljr  ae 
wooKd  permit,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
pnhlliiMd.  Hm  nth  voUune  conteini  chiefly  thote  whieh  were 
written  in  defence  of  ChrietieinQr  egnnit  dtitHiotd  mileity  with 
two  or  three  short  miscelUncout  tracts,  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  seperate  cbsa.  The  aerenth  volume  relates  to  the  BitektHrui 
only.  The  eighth  compiiscs  his  CKarge9  and  occa*umal  Strmom, 
Theae  eight  Tolumet  include  all  which  the  author  himself  pub- 
liehed.  The  ninth  contains  all  which  were  published  immediately 
after  hii  death,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  conformably  with  Dr. 
WiieflaBd's  own  directions  ;  and  the  remaining  Tolume,  such  of 
thoae  which  have  since  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
editors  aa,  it  waa  thought,  might  be  accepublc  to  the  public,  and 
to  diminish  the  author's  reputation*. 


I710>  Scnpcvrv  Viadkaisi^  ist  payt. 

1731.  Chhstanity  VhidkBlsd sgiiest  laidslity,  ist  Chsiga. 

'^~~*  ScnplHte  VlHBnlsct  ^  P^t. 

173a.  qafalkiiitf  VIndfealsd  gainst  InSdeiitj,  sd  Charge, 

—  Scfiptiire  Vindkatcd,  3d  part. 
1734.  Diassrtatioo  on  ths  ArgimMBt  k  pnori. 

lapottanes  of  ths  Doctffina  of  the  Truuty. 

1737.  RMTisworthsDeetriMefthsBBchafist. 

173IB.  TlM  CairialiBa  Saoriies  ■■phieiil,  a  Chaigs. 

173^  Sacruacoul  part  of  the  Eochariat  Vf^^^*^,  a 

1740.  RagcMratioo  stated  sad  ssplaansd. 

PnlMioMr.BWr'sSsraMiM. 

DistiartioM  of  Bacriics  sst  farth,  a  qwiga. 

Hm  raadsr  vfll,  pwhaps,  ebssr«%  in  ths  fawfohm  liirt,  an  mtcrral  of  firs 
1 1734  to  I730»  in  pUeh  ths  author  a|>peari  ooc  to  hare  commiusd 

work  to  tha  ptsaa.    It  b  pfobabls,  that  during  that  tntrrral  he  wm  much 
in  the  duties  of  the  Rectory  of  8l  Aasthi's,  which  he  hdd  from  1711 
17301  and  that  most  of  ths  ■■nniai  Ssneow  Biihliihiil  after  his 


the  vhols  of  hb  wiW^s  00  the  doctrine  of  ths 
Trinity.    The  limrth.  those  written  in  drfmca  of  Chhatianity.  two  or 
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In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  might  be  inclined 
to  bespeak  the  reader's  indulgence  towards  their  many  imper- 
fections, did  he  not  know  that  such  apologies  are  more  likely  to 
incur  the  censure  of  aifectation,  than  to  produce  any  favourable 
effect.  He  contents  himself,  therefore,  with  committing  them 
to  the  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  those  who  know  how  to 
make  allowance  for  the  weight  and  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
subjects  here  brought  under  consideration,  as  well  as  for  the 
disadvantages,  which  the  writer  is  entitled  to  plead,  of  pro- 
secuting his  design  under  almost  incessant  avocations  of  public 
duty,  or  during  indisposition  equally  unfavourable  to  constant 
application.  In  circumstances  of  more  ease  and  leisure,  there  might 
have  been  strong  inducements  to  have  gone  still  further  into 
the  matters  which  the  course  of  reading  necessary  to  his  purpose 
presented  to  him.  But,  probably,  a  majority  of  his  readers  will 
rather  be  of  opinion  that  too  much  has  been  said,  than  too  little. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  sketch  here  offered  should  have  the 
effect  of  inclining  the  theological  student  to  bestow  a  propor- 
tionate attention  upon  the  great  author  whom  he  has  been  de- 
sirous of  bringing  more  distinctly  into  public  notice ;  the  result, 
he  confidently  anticipates,  will  be  such  as  cannot  but  essentially 
promote  the  interests  of  pure  and  sound  religion.  It  seems,, 
indeed,  scarcely  possible,  that  any  reader  of  solid  understanding, 
not  warped  by  prejudice,  or  attached  to  error  by  some  more 
unworthy  motive,  should  rise  from  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal 
of  Dr.  Waterland's  writings,  without  feeling  himself  more 
strongly  rooted  in  the  faith,  better  able  to  vindicate  its  truth, 
and  more  internally  satisfied  in  adhering  to  it  as  the  guide 
of  life. 

W.  LLANDAFF. 

September  19, 1823. 

short  miscellaneous  Tracts,  and  the  "  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Eucharist."  The  fifth,  his  Charges  and  occasional  Sermons,  published  by 
the  author  before  his  death,  and  those  pubhshed  after  his  death  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
The  sixth,  those  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bp.  Van  Mildert,  and  the  Index. 


A  VINDICATION  OF 
CHRIST'S  DIVINITY: 

BimO  A  DEFENCE  OF 

SOME  QUERIES, 

RBLATINO  TO 

DR.  CLARKE^  SCHEME  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY. 
IN  ANSWER  TO  A  CLEBGTMAN 

m   TBB   COUNTBY. 


AcUix.  5. 


PREFACE. 


XUB  tbOowiiig  QoeriM  were  drawn  op.  a  few  yean  ago.  at  the 
reqMH  of  frieadt :  when  1  had  not  the  least  apprehenaioa  of  their 
ever  appearing  in  print,  at  might  be  gneated  from  the  negligence 
€f  the  flCjrte  and  conpoaition.  The  occaiion  of  them  was  thia.  A 
CkigjfUMm  IB  fhe  oomtry.  well  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
ba  bred,  had  unhappily  ftdlen  in  with  Dr.  Clarke's  notiont  of  the 
IVinity:  and  began  to  eapooae  them  in  a  more  open  and  unguarded 
manner  than  the  Doctor  himaelf  had  done.  This  gave  tome  iiuuiriniM 
lo  the  Clergy  in  tboae  parta,  who  could  not  but  be  deeply  concerned  to 
tad  a  ftmdwnental  article  of  religion  called  in  question  ;  and  that  too 
bj  one  of  their  own  order,  and  whom  they  had  a  true  concern  and 
value  for.  It  was  presumed,  that  a  sincere  and  ingennoiM  mao  (aa  h* 
•ppeved  to  be)  might,  upon  proper  application,  be  indinable  to  alter 
bit  opinkai ;  and  that  the  moat  probable  way  to  bring  him  to  a  senae 
of  bk  MtalBa,  waa  to  pot  him  to  dcfood  it  io  long,  till  he  might 
porbapa  aee  nmoo  to  beliere  that  it  was  Mt  defensible.  With  thcae 
tboagfata,  I  waa  prerailed  upon  to  draw  op  a  liew  Qoeries,  (the  same 
that  appear  now,  excepting  only  soine  alight  vrrUI  alterations.)  and 
when  I  bad  done,  gave  them  to  a  common  friend  to  convey  to  him. 
I  was  the  more  indinet  to  it,  for  my  own  instruction  and  improvement. 
in  ao  momentous  and  important  an  article  :  besides  that  1  had  long 
been  of  opinion,  that  no  method  eoald  be  more  proper  for  the  training 
op  oDe*a  mind  to  a  true  and  sound  judgment  of  things,  than  that 
of  private  confiereDoe  in  writiag ;  exchanging  papers,  making 
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replies,  and  rejoinders,  till  an  argument  should  be  exhausted  on 
both  sides,  and  a  controversy  at  length  brought  to  a  point.  In 
that  private  way,  (if  it  can  be  private,)  a  man  writes  with  easiness  and 
freedom ;  is  in  no  pain  about  any  innocent  slips  or  mistakes  ;  is  under 
little  or  no  temptation  to  persist  obstinately  in  an  error,  (the  bane  of  all 
public  controversy,)  but  concerned  only  to  find  out  the  truth,  which, 
on  what  side  soever  it  appears,  is  always  victory  to  every  honest 
mind. 

I  had  not  long  gone  on  with  my  correspondent,  before  I  found 
all  my  measures  broken,  and  my  hopes  entirely  frustrated.  He  had 
sent  me,  in  manuscript,  an  Answer  to  my  Queries ;  which  Answer 
I  received,  and  read  with  due  care ;  promised  him  immediately  a  reply ; 
and  soon  after  prepared  and  finished  it,  and  conveyed  it  safe  to  his 
hands.  Then  it  was,  and  not  till  then,  that  he  discovered  to  me  what 
he  had  been  doing ;  signifying,  by  letter,  how  he  had  been  over- 
persuaded  to  commit  his  Answer,  with  my  Queries,  to  the  press  ;  that 
they  had  been  there  some  time,  and  could  not  now  be  recalled  ;  that  I 
must  follow  him  thither,  if  I  intended  any  thing  further ;  and  must  adapt 
my  public  Defence  to  his,  public  Answer,  now  altered  and  improved,  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  manuscript  which  had  been  sent  me.  This 
news  surprised  me  a  little  at  the  first ;  and  sorry  I  was  to  find  my 
correspondent  so  extremely  desirous  of  instructing  others,  instead 
of  taking  the  most  prudent  and  considerate  method  of  informing  himself. 
As  he  had  left  me  no  choice,  but  either  to  follow  him  to  the  press,  or 
to  desist,  I  chose  what  I  thought  most  proper  at  that  time ;  leaving 
him  to  instruct  the  public  as  he  pleased,  designing  myself  to  keep  out  of 
public  controversy;  or,  at  least,  not  designing  the  contrary.  But,  at 
length,  considering  that  copies  of  my  Defence  were  got  abroad  into 
several  hands,  and  might  perhaps,  some  time  or  other,  steal  into  the 
press  without  my  knowledge  ;  and  considering  further,  that  this  contro- 
versy now  began  to  grow  warm,  and  that  it  became  every  honest  man^ 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  abiUties,  to  bear  his  testimony  in  so 
good  a  cause  ;  I  thought  it  best  to  revise  my  papers,  to  give  them  my 
last  hand,  and  to  send  them  abroad  into  the  world ;  where  they  must 
stand  or  fall,  (as  I  desire  they  should,)  according  as  they  are  found  to 
have  more  or  less  truth  or  weight  in  them. 

Dr.  Clarke  has  lately  published  a  second,  edition  of  his  Scripture 
Doctrine  :  where,  I  perceive,  he  has  made  several  additions  and  alter- 
ations, but  has  neither  retracted  nor  defended  those  parts,  which  Mr. 
Nelson's  learned  friend  had  judiciously  repHed  to,  in  his  True  Scripture 
Doctrine  Continued.  I  hope,  impartial  readers  will  take  care  to  read 
one  along  with  the  another. 
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Om  tJtiag  1  BMt  obMrre.  Ibr  Um  I>oel4ir't  howMr.  that  in  life  mw 
1m  hM  Idt  out  Umm  wonU  of  hi»  funnir  Introdoelioii :  "  It  It 
**  fMi  tbftt  •Tviy  pertoo  may  mwocuibly  agree  to  tttch  forms,  wbcii- 
**  evar  he  ean  m  any  ■«»•€  at  all  reeonetk  then  with  ScnpCitre.**  I 
hope,  MM  hereafter  wiD  pretend  to  make  ate  oT  the  Doetor^t  miA^riif , 
fcr  igiifrftfif  to  /enat  which  they  believe  not  aeeordhig  to  the  fnw 
wnee  of  the  wonU.  and  the  kmwm  intent  of  the  impo$n$  and 
8aeh  prmmrktiikm  it  in  itedf  a  bad  thing,  and  woald, 
to  tfaM.  have  a  very  tH  inflwoce  on  the  eieralr  of  a  natioo.  If  either 
eMr  eolAt  on  the  om  hand,  or  Ckmrrk  nbtcripiidm  on  the  other,  onee 
aoaw  to  be  aiade  Bght  of.  and  mthtilties  be  invented  to  defrnd  or 
pattlfte  aaeh  grote  hmmerrity ;  we  may  bid  farewell  to  primcipUt,  and 
fafifini  will  be  bt^  else  bat  diagnieed  Aihebm. 

The  learned  Doctor,  in  his  Introduction,  ha*  inserted,  by  way  of 
oole.  a  long  quotation  oat  of  Mr.  Nelton*t  Life  of  Bishop  Ball.  He 
cm  hardly  be  presomcd  to  intend  any  p&mtM  between  Bishop  Bull's 
caae  and  hie  emi  .•  and  yet  readers  may  be  apt  so  to  take  it.  since  the 
Doctor  haa  not  gMrded  against  it.  and  since  <^heiwise  it  wiO  not  be 
aaay  lamake  oot  the  pertinence  of  it.  The  Doctor  has  nndonbtcdly  some 
in  it.  though  I  will  not  presume  to  goess  what.  He  ^ob* 
Hiat  there  is  an  exact  aoeoant  given,  what  method  that 
writer  (Bishop  Bull)  took  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  /Mfi/Ses. 
**  fjsa  (vis.  the  very  «Bae  and  o«iy  method  which  ought  to  be  taken  in 
**  explaining  all  other  doctrines  whatsoever.)  how  zealoosly  he  was 
'*  accMed  by  many  §f§tewmii€mi  Divines,  as  departing  from  the  doctrine 
•*  and  artidea  of  the  Chnrch.  in  what  he  had  done ;  how  Uamedly  and 
**  tftctmmUf  he  defended  himself  against  a//  his  aAwrsei-fes ;  and  how 
••  sawas0i/  at  length  his  explication  was.  it  being  after  some  year* 
••  atoMMt  mmiv^rmUf  received."  This  acconnt  is  true,  bat  defectire ; 
and  may  want  a  supplement  for  the  benefit  of  common  readers,  who 
■ay  wish  to  know  what  that  excellent  method  of  Bishop  Boll's  was.  by 
■MSM  of  which  his  explication  prored  so  tmccnsfui,  and  came  at  length 
to  be  afaMal  wrnkftrmUf  received.     It  was  as  follows. 

I .  In  dM  fint  pbee.  his  way  was  to  examine  carefully  into  Scripture, 
nore  than  into  the  mmimrr  and  rvasoa  of  the  thing  abstractedly  con- 
sidered. He  pitched  opoa  saeh  texts  as  mtnpertimemt  and  r/osr  to  the 
poiat ;  did  not  choose  them  acconfing  to  the  toumd  only,  but  their  ml 
which  he  explained /asfiy  and  mthtfUy,  without  any  w'rtttimg  or 
He  neither  atglwisd  nor  tfesnalftif  the  utmost  force  of  any 
taxta  wUdi  seemed  to  make  agaiaat  Urn ;  but  proposed  them/a»^. 
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and  answered   them   solidly ;  without   any  artificial  illusions,  or  any 
subtle  or  surprising  glosses. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  however  cogent  and  forcible  his  reasonings 
from  Scripture  appeared  to  be,  yet  he  modestly  dechned  being  confident 
of  them,  unless  he  could  find  them  likewise  supported  by  the  general 
verdict  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  for  which  he  always  expressed  a  most 
religious  regard  and  veneration  :  beHeving  it  easier  for  himself  to  err  in 
interpreting  Scripture,  than  for  the  universal  Church  to  have  erred 
from  the  beginning.  To  pass  by  many  other  instances  of  his  sincere 
and  great  regard  to  antiquity,  1  shall  here  mention  one  only.  He  ^  tells 
Dr.  TuUy,  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner  imaginable,  that  if 
there  could  but  be  found  any  one  proposition,  that  he  had  maintained  in 
all  his  Harmony,  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  primitive 
Church,  he  would  immediately  give  up  the  cause,  sit  down  contentedly 
under  the  reproach  of  a  novelist,  openly  retract  his  error  or  heresy,  make 
a  solemn  recantation  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  world,  and  bind  himself 
to  perpetual  silence  ever  after.  He  knew  very  well  what  he  said ; 
being  able  to  shew,  by  an  historical  deduction,  that  his  doctrine  had 
been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  ^down  to  the  days 
of  Calvin,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  Besides  this,  he  demonstrated  very  clearly,  that  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches  abroad  were  entirely 
in  his  sentiments.  He  examined  them  with  great  care  and  exactness, 
and  answered  the  contrary  pretences  largely  and  solidly. 

4.  To  complete  all,  he  vindicated  his  doctrine  further,  from  the  con- 
curring sentiments  of  our  own  most  early  and  most  judicious  Reformers: 
as  also  from  the  Articles,  Catechism,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  this  with  great  accuracy  and  strength  of 
reason,  without  the  mean  arts  of  equivocation  or  sophistry. 

5.  I  may  add,  fifthly,  that  his  manner  of  writing  was  the  most 
convincing  and  most  engaging  imaginable  :  acute,  strong,  and  nervous  ; 
learned  throughout;  and  sincere  to  a  scrupulous  exactness,  without 
artificial  colours  or  studied  disguises,  which  he  utterly  abhorred.  The 
good  and  great  man  breathes  in  every  line  :  a  reader,  after  a  few  pages, 
may  be  tempted  almost  to  throw  off  his  guard,  and  to  resign  himself 
implicitly  into  so  safe  hands.  A  man  thus  qualified  and  accomplished, 
having  true  judgment  to  take  the  right  side  of  a  question,  and  learning, 
ability,  and  integrity,  to  set  it  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  could  not 
fail  of  success ;  especially  considering  that  the  most  judicious  and 
learned  of  our  Clergy,   and   those   best   affected  to  the   Church   of 

•»  Bull.  Apolog.  contr.  Tail.  p.  7-  ^  Bull.  Apolog.  contr.  TuU.  p.  50,  51. 
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UUhup  Biiil*t  bitlarBit  ntfwwtriw 
men.  (proporly  lo  cslkd,)  nd  Mdi  M  hftd  been  bred  up 
(4viBir  •^-  f  rr«i  R^beilaoo)  in  tkt  ArdiwrMMrfat  uid  Jiili 
iMcto.  M«ltQA^  obwrfM,     Tb0fe  wat  uMiClier 

whicfa  '  'oo  takct  ••Qtiee  of,  nuMly.  htt  writbg  in  Lstin : 

which  ^ ..«,  .iMirovfh  jvdgmest  o#  idmi  ami  tbii^pk.   He  would 

not  write  to  th«  mdftr  and  —iSwr— rf,  (which  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  and  doing  aotidi^,)  but  to  the  kvmd  ndjmlkimm;  knowing  it 
lo  ht  the  Mfwl  aftd  the  thortert  way  ;  and  that,  if  the  point  be  gained 
with  MiM.  the  reat  come  in  of  oourae ;  if  not,  all  is  to  no  parpooe. 
TMi  biBiBH  a  aMn  who  had  a  CMwr  that  be  could  tnui  to ;  and  ooo- 
Adedoalyintheflrnifaof  hiamaMM.  By  tucb  UmdabU  and  laj—oai 
■wthodi,  that  excellent  man  prevailed  over  hia  mherMriet ;  trmik  over 
ov«r  momitff,  the  Ckmrtk  of  Ckriu  ow  Cthm  and  hia 
If  any  man  dac  haa  such  a  cmm  to  ddsnd  aa  Baahop  BoD 
and  it  able  to  manage  it  in  anch  a  method,  by  tbewing  that  it 
A  the  mmm  inunomfala  fonndafimw  of  Seriftmrt  and  tmiiquUy. 
by  the  ooooiiffring  aanae  of  the  JuSekmM  part  of  mankind  ; 
he  need  not  doubt  but  it  will  prerail  and  proper  in  any  Protestant 
r,  as  mmiverwmllf  a»  the  other  did.  But  if  scvenU  uf  those  circom- 
or  the  niiMt  comsiderabU  of  them,  be  wanting;  or  if  drcomstanoes 
bh  contrary,  then  it  as  as  was  to  expect  the  like  mcctu,  as  it  is  to 
aipeol  aMrnelsr.  It  moat  not  be  forgot,  that  the  same  good  and  great 
IVeiata,  afterwaida.  by  the  aame/atr  and  AoaearaMr  methods,  the  same 
strength  of  reason  and  profound  learning,  gained  as  complete  a  victory 
o?er  the  Ariana,  in  regard  to  the  qoestioo  aboot  the  faith  of  the  Ante- 
Niocne  Fathers :  and  hia  dbtermtaatMa*  in  that  particolar.  was.  and  still 
men  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  as  mmwrseZ/y 
to  aa  tlie  other.  His  admirable  treatise  (by  which  *'  he  being 
ynt  speaketh")  remaina  ■aaawfrid  to  thb  day.  and  wiU  abide 
to  the  omL  BttL  enoogh  of  this. 
I  am  obliged  to  My  snwialhiHg  in  defaiee  of  my  general  title,  (A 
Vmdioatioo  of  Chriet's  Divinity,)  baeaaw  I  find  Mr.  Potter,  since 
was  rebnked  by  an  'anonymons  hand  for  anch  a  tUlf.  The 
ia,  that  oar  advcrsariea  do  not  disown  Christ's  Divimitf,  as  the 
Keir  inrinnataa.  But  to  what  purpose  is  it  for  them  to  contend  sbout 
a  aaav,  when  they  give  np  the  tkmjf  ?  It  looks  too  like  mockery,  (though 
they  are  fiur  from  intending  it.)  and  cannot  but  remind  us  of.  "  Hail. 
'*ldagoftheJewsr  Nobody  ever  speaks  of  the  Dhrimiiy  o(  Mom*.  o€ 

t  Apakgy  Car  Dr.  ClsriM*t  Prvfacvw 
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of  magistrates,  or  of  angels,  thougli  called  gods  in  Scripture.  If  Christ 
be  God,  in  the  relative  sense  only,  why  should  we  speak  of  his  Divinity, 
more  than  of  the  other  ?  The  Christian  Church  has  all  along  used  the 
word  divinity,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  ;  if  we  must  change  the 
idea,  let  us  change  the  name  too  ;  and  talk  no  more  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  of  his  Mediatorship  only,  or  at  most.  Kingship.  This  will  be  the 
way  to  prevent  equivocation,  keep  up  propriety  of  language,  and  shut 
out  false  ideas.  I  know  no  Divinity,  but  such  as  I  have  defended  :  the 
other,  falsely  so  called,  is  really  none.      So  much  for  the  title. 

In  the  work  itself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  unravel  sophistry,  detect 
fallacies,  and  take  off  disguises,  in  order  to  set  the  controversy  upon  a 
clear  foot ;  allowing  only  for  the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  new  way  have  hitherto  kept  pretty  much  in  generals, 
and  avoided  coming  to  the  pinch  of  the  question.  If  they  please  to 
speak  to  the  point,  and  put  the  cause  upon  a  short  issue,  as  may  easily 
be  done,  that  is  all  that  is  desired.  I  doubt  not  but  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  will  end  (as  they  have  ever  done)  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  truth, 
the  disappointment  of  its  opposers,  the  joy  of  good  men,  and  the  honour 
of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  whose  Divinity  has  been  the  rock  of  oiFence  to  the 
*'  disputers  of  this  world"  now  for  1600  years  ;  always  attacked  by  some 
or  other,  in  every  age,  and  always  triumphant.  To  him,  with  the  Father, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  of  the  same  Divine  power,  substance, 
and  perfections,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  now 
and  for  evermore. 
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Wba biii«  Iba  brifhtaM oThM glory, 
aad  iha aiyc«M fan^a oTUft panoo,  llib. 
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QtJoiT  L 


Wbeihor  all  other  txMngt,  bettdef  tho  one  Supromo  God,  U*  not 
eidndcd  bjr  the  text*  of  ImuaK  (to  which  man}'  more  might 
be  Added ;)  and  ooofeqneotly,  whether  Chriat  can  be  God  at 
aU,  tnleii  he  be  tlie  aame  with  the  Sopreoie  God  ? 

The  MB  of  yovr  |iiaw6r  to  tiua  QBety  k  that  *'  the  texto 
*'  ottad  from  laUah,  in  the  firrt  cohtam,  mn  ipokeo  of  o«m  Penm 
*'  Mi<r>  (P-  34*)  tho  Vermm  of  tho  Falher,  (p.  59.)    And  thcr»- 
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"  fore  all  other  persons,  or  beings,  (which  you  make  equivalent,) 
"  how  divine  soever,  are  necessarily  excluded ;  and  by  conse- 
"  quence  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  as  much  excluded  from  being 
"  the  one  Supreme  God,  as  from  being  the  Person  of  the 
"  Father;'  (p.  40.) 

You  spend  some  pages  in  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  the 
Person  of  the  Father  only  is  the  Supreme  God ;  and  that  the 
Person  of  the  Son  is  not  Supreme  God.  But  what  does  this 
signify,  except  it  be  to  lead  your  reader  off  from  the  point  which 
it  concerned  you  to  speak  to  ?  Instead  of  answering  the  difficulty 
proposed,  which  was  the  part  of  a  respondent,  you  choose  to  slip 
it  over,  and  endeavour  to  put  me  upon  the  defensive ;  which  is 
by  no  means  fair.  Your  business  was  to  ward  off  the  consequence 
which  I  had  pressed  you  with,  namely,  this :  That  if  the  Son  be 
at  all  excluded  by  those  texts  in  the  first  column,  he  is  altogether 
excluded,  and  is  no  God  at  all.  He  cannot,  upon  your  principles, 
be  the  same  God,  because  he  is  not  the  same  Person :  he  cannot 
be  another  God,  because  excluded  by  those  texts.  If  therefore 
he  be  neither  the  same  God,  nor  another  God ;  it  must  follow, 
that  he  is  no  God.  This  is  the  difficulty  which  I  apprehend  to 
lie  against  your  scheme;  and  which  you  have  not  sufficiently 
attended  to. 

I  shall  therefore  charge  it  upon  you  once  again,  and  leave  you 
to  get  clear  of  it  at  leisure. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  design  and  purport  of 
those  texts,  cited  from  Isaiah,  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
first  Commandment ;  namely,  to  draw  the  people  off  from  placing 
any  k-ust,  hope,  or  reliance  in  any  but  God,  to  direct  them  to 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship,  in  opposition  to  all  things  or 
persons,  besides  the  one  Supreme  God.  "  Neither  Baal  nor 
"  Ashtaroth,  nor  any  that  are  esteemed  Gods  by  the  nations, 
"  are  strictly  and  properly  such.  Neither  princes  nor  magistrates, 
"  however  called  Gods  in  a  loose  metaphorical  sense,  are  strictly 
"  or  properly  such.  No  religious  service,  no  worship,  no  sacri- 
"  fice  is  due  to  any  of  them  :  I  only  am  God,  in  a  just  sense  ; 
"  and  therefore  I  demand  your  homage  and  adoration."  Now, 
upon  your  hypothesis,  we  must  add  ;  that  even  the  Son  of  God 
himself,  however  divine  he  may  be  thought,  is  really  no  God  at 
all,  in  any  just  and  proper  sense.  He  is  no  more  than  a  nominal 
God,  and  stands  excluded  with  the  I'est :  all  worship  of  him,  and 
reliance  upon  him,  will  be  idolatry,  as  much  as  the  worship  of 
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orofUieOod^orUieHaAtlMaivouUbo.  Gud 
Hm  FiiUMr  be  m  God,  and  ho  ooljr,  mmI  «« lum  mI j  alMli  thoa 
•»  Mrt«.'*  Thk  I  taJco  to  bo  a  akwr  uBMBH»giica  fron 
yriadplw,  and  WMiwohUbie. 

Yov  do  hMfcwd  attiNDpi  to  ovmIo  H  bj  OTppoMg,  thai 
tbe  Father  fluUi,  **  there  ie  no  God  beeidee  me,**  Hm 
onl^r  ie.  that  there  ie  no  A^prwM  God  beeidee  ne.    But  will  yo« 
pleaee  to  eoneider, 

I .  That  Jim  hate  not  the  leaet  gromd  or  rnaeoo  for  puttinf 
thie  eeoee  upon  the  text.  It  ie  not  eaid,  there  ie  no  other 
/Ehprtm0  God  beeidee  me ;  bat  abeolotelj^  m  etder. 

a.  If  thie  were  aD  the  meaamg,  then  Baal  or  Aehtaroth,  or 
any  of  the  Gode  of  the  natioiie»  ndgfat  be  looked  upon  ae  imferimr 
dMiMe,and  beeenred  with  aeubordinate  worehip,  noti^ithstandtng 
any  thing  theee  teste  eay,  without  any  peril  of  idolatry,  ur  any 
breaeh  of  the  fint  eoaunandmeot.  SoJomon  might  eaerifiee  to 
Airiitaroih  and  Milooni,  to  Chemoeh  and  M oloeh%  proridcd  ho  did 
bat  eerve  the  God  of  Icrael  with  eorereign  wonhip,  aokuowledg- 
wg  him  AqpfWH#.  And  thie  might  fomiah  the  Samaritane  with 
a  very  pbneible  exonee«  even  from  the  Law  iteelf,  (or  eenring 
their  own  Gode  in  lubordination  to  the  one  Supreme  God ;  einoe 
God  had  not  forbidden  it. 

3.  Yon  may  pbaee  to  consider  further,  that  there  wae  nerer 
any  great  danger  of  either  Jew  or  Gentile  falHng  into  the  belief 
of  many  Sopreme  Gode ;  or  into  the  worahip  of  more  than  one 
That  is  a  notion  too  silly  to  have  ever  prevailed 
even  in  the  ignorant  Pagan  world.  What  wae  moet  to  be 
guarded  againet  wae  the  worehip  of  inferior  deittee,  beeidee,  or  in 
enbordination  to,  one  Sapreme.  It  eannot  therefore  reasonably 
be  imagined,  that  thoee  teste  are  to  bear  only  eneh  a  eeoee,  ae 
leavee  room  for  the  wonhip  of  inferior  divinitiee. 

The  enm  then  ie,  that  by  the  tezU  of  the  Old  Teetament  it  ie 
not  meant  only,  that  there  ie  no  other  Stfrmm  God ;  but  abeo- 
kitely  ae  <<W  .•  and  therefore  oar  bleeeed  Lord  mnet  either  be  in- 
doded  and  eompreheoded  m  the  one  Sapreme  God  of  lerael,  or 
be  eotireiy  esehided  with  the  other  pretended  or  nominal  deitaee. 
I  ehaD  eloee  thie  argameot  with  Si.  Aaetm'b  wide  to  liajdmin, 
the  Arian  Biehop,  orho  iMorrad  to  the  Mme  eoiotioa  of  the  dif. 
6ealty  whieh  yoa  ho|9  to  shelter  yoareelf  in. 
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"  ^  Repeat  it  ever  so  often,  that  the  Father  is  greater,  the  Son 
"  less.  We  shall  answer  you  as  often,  that  the  greater  and  the 
"  less  make  two.  And  it  is  not  said,  Thy  greater  Lord  God 
"  is  one  Lord ;  but  the  words  are.  The  Lord  thy  God  is  one 
"  Lord  :  nor  is  it  said.  There  is  none  other  equal  to  me  ;  but  the 
"  words  are,  There  is  none  other  besides  me.  Either  therefore 
"  acknowledge  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  Lord  God ;  or  in 
"  plain  terms  deny  that  Christ  is  Lord  God  at  all."  This  is  the 
difficulty  which  I  want  to  see  cleared.  You  produce  texts  to 
shew  that  the  Father  single/  is  the  Supreme  God,  and  that  Christ 
is  excluded  from  being  the  Supreme  God :  but  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  you  misunderstand  those  texts;  because  the  interpretation 
you  give  of  them  is  not  reconcilable  with  other  texts ;  and  because 
it  leads  to  such  absurdities,  as  are  too  shocking  even  for  yourself  to 
admit.  In  short,  either  you  prove  too  much,  or  you  prove  nothing. 

Query  IL 
Whether  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  (in  the  second  column) 

do  not  shew  that  he  (Christ)  is  not  excluded,  and  therefore 

must  be  the  same  God  ? 

THE  texts  cited,  if  well  considered,  taking  in  what  goes 
before  or  after,  are  enough  to  shew  that  Christ  is  not  excluded 
among  the  nominal  gods,  who  have  no  claim  or  title  to  our  ser- 
vice, homage,  or  adoration.  He  is  God  before  the  world  was, 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  Maker  of  the  world,  and  worshipped 
by  the  angels ;  and  therefore  certainly  he  is  not  excluded  among 
the  nominal  Gods,  whom  to  worship  were  idolatry.  But  since 
all  are  excluded,  as  hath  been  before  shewn,  except  the  one  Su- 
preme God,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  one 
Supreme  God.  Not  the  same  Person  with  the  Father,  as  you 
groundlessly  object  to  us,  but  another  Person  in  the  same  God- 
head ;  and  therefore  the  Supreme  God  is  more  Persons  than  one. 
You  argue,  (p.  40.)  that  "  if  Christ  be  God  at  all,  it  unavoidably 
"  follows,  that  he  cannot  be  the  same  individual  God  with  the 
"  Supreme  God,  the  Father.*"  By  individual  God,  you  plainly 
mean  the  same  individual  divine  Person,  which  is  only  playing 

^  Clama  quantum  vis,  Pater  est  ma-  cequalis  mihi,  sed  dictum  est,  non  est 

jor,  Filius   minor,  respondetur  tibi ;  alius  praeter  me.     Aut  ergo  confitere 

duo  tamen  sunt  major  et  minor.  Nee  PatremetFiliumunumesseDominum 

dictum  est  Dominus  Deus  tuus  major  Deum,    aut  aperte  nega   Dominura 

Dominus  unus  est:  sed  dictum  est  Deum  esse  Christum.     August.  \.^. 

Dominus  Deus  tuus  Dominus  unus  c.  23.  p.  727. 
est,     Neque  dictum  est,  non  est  alius 


Qv.  II. 

upoo  a  word,  mi«UikBi|g  our  kqw,  nig  w\ih  your  o^^u 

ihadoir.     U'lio  |»rii|<adi  thti  Um  >  wiiiio  IVmoii  witli 

Um  Pathir;  All  wo  smm^  m,  that  ho  U  tlio  mom  Svpranie 
Qod ;  that  m»  paiUkor  of  tlie  muiu*  umlividod  Godhead.  It  wiU 
ho  proper  horo  hnvBy  to  considor  tho  toxtt,  hj  whieh  you  at- 
iMRpi  to  provo,  that  the  Son  ie  exehided  from  heiiig  the  one 
Sapraae  God :  oolj  kii  me  remind  you.  onee  agun,  that  yoo 
Ibifoi  fhe  pari  yon  wae  to  bear.  Your  boeineee  waa  not  to 
bat  to  rmpomi;  uot  to  imiee  objeetione  afpahni  our 
but  to  aaewer  thoee  whieh  were  brought  againat  your 
You  obaenre'^ftrotn  John  viii.  54,  Matt.  xxii.  31, 32.  and 
Aote  ill.  13,  that  God  the  Father  wa«  Uio  God  of  tho  Jvws,  tho 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Very  right  But  how 
iioee  il  appear  that  tho  Son  wae  not!  Gookl  you  havo  brought 
eter  a  text  to  proYO,  that  God  the  Son  waa  not  God  of  Abra- 
ham, laaao,  and  Jacob,  I  muat  tlicn  luive  owned  that  you  had 
aifoed  pertinently. 

Yoa  next  eito  John  xvii.  3,  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Eph.  iv.  6,  to  prove, 
thai  the  Father  i»  eomotimcs  styled  the  otdy  tms  God ;  which  ia 
all  that  they  prove.  But  you  havo  not  shewn  that  he  ia  ao 
called  in  oppoeition  to  thu  Son,  or  exclusive  of  him.  It  may  be 
meant  in  opposition  to  idols  only,  aa  all  antiquity  has  thought ; 
or  it  may  signify,  that  the  Father  is  ^  primarily^  not  exciusicefy, 
the  only  true  God,  as  tho  firet  Pereon  of  tho  bkeeed  Trinity,  tho 
Root  and  Fountain  of  tho  other  two.  You  obaenre  'that  **  in 
**  theee  and  many  other  phM^ea,  tho  on^  God  is  the  Person  of  tho 
^  Father,  in  contradiiitinetion  to  the  Pereon  of  the  Son.^  It  is 
faty  eertain,  tlut  the  Person  of  the  Father  is  there  distin- 
gniehed  from  tho  Person  of  the  Son ;  because  they  are  distinctly 
oaned :  and  you  may  make  what  use  yoo  pleaae  of  the  obeer- 
valioQ  againet  the  Sabellians,  who  make  but  one  Pereon  of  two. 
But  what  other  nee  yoo  can  be  able  to  make  of  it,  I  see  not ; 
nnle«  yon  oan  prove  this  negative  proposition,  that  no  eiiflieiant 
reason  ean  be  aa^gned  for  etyUng  the  Father  tho  mify  God, 
withoot  SQppomg  that  the  Son  ie  exebded.  Novatian'e  remark 
apon  one  of  your  texts,  John  xvii.  3,  ("*  Thee,  the  only  tme 
**  God,  and  Jeeos  Ohriet  whom  thou  hast  sent**)  may  deeerra 
yoor  notiea.     'He  applies  the  titio  of  the  ea/jr  Iras  CM  to 
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both,  since  they  are  joined  together  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
eternal  life  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  knowing  of  one,  as  much 
as  of  the  other.  He  did  not  see  that  peculiar  force  of  the  ex- 
clusive term  {only)  which  you  insist  so  much  upon.  He  knew 
better ;  being  well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  Church.  His  construction,  to  speak 
modestly,  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  yours.  If  you  can  find  no 
plainer  or  clearer  texts  against  us,  you  will  not  be  able*to  help 
your  cause.  As  to  i  Cor.  viii.  6,  all  tliat  can  be  reasonably 
gathered  from  it,  is,  that  the  Father  is  there  emphatically  styled 
one  God ;  but  without  design  to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  God 
also:  as  the  Son  is  emphatically  styled  one  Lord;  but  without 
design  to  exclude  the  Father  from  being  Lord  also  &.  Reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  the  emphasis  in  both  cases ;  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  reciting.  One  thing  you  may  please  to  observe ; 
that  the  discourse  there,  v.  4,  5,  is  about  idols,  and  nominal 
gods  and  lords,  which  have  no  claim  or  title  to  religious  worship. 
These  the  Father  and  Son  are  both  equally  distinguished  from : 
which  may  insinuate  at  least  to  us,  that  the  texts  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  declaring  the  unity  and  excluding  others, 
do  not  exclude  the  Son,  "  by  whom  are  all  things  C  so  that  here 
again  you  have  unfortunately  quoted  a  passage,  which,  instead 
of  making  for  you,  seems  rather  against  you.  You  have  an- 
other, which  is  Eph.  iv.  6.  "  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
"  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.'"  A  famous  pas- 
sage, which  has  generally  been  understood  by  the  ^  ancients  of 
the  whole  Trinity.  Above  all,  as  Father;  through  all^  by  the 
Word  ;  and  in  all,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  that  be,  this 
is  certain,  that  the  Father  may  be  reasonably  called  the  one,  or 
only  God,  without  the  least  diminution  of  the  Son''s  real  Divinity : 
a  fuller  account  of  which  matter  you  may  please  to  see  in  Dr. 

ligi,    cur    addidit,    et    quern    misisti  sit,  ut  non  sit,  vel  in  Dominatione 

Jesum   Christum,    nisi    quoniam    et  Deltas,   vel    in    Deitate    Dominatio. 

Deum  accipi  voluit.     Novat.    Trin.  Unus  est  Dominus  et  unus  est  Deus : 

c.  24.  quia  Patris   et  Filii  Dominatio  una 

See  the  same  argument  illustrated  Divinitas  est.    Hieron.   Comment,  in 

and  improved  by  the  great  Athana-  Ephes.  iv,  5. 

sius,    Orat.  iii.  p.  558.   vol.  i.   edit.  ^  Irenaeus  1.  v.  c.  18.  p.  315.  ed. 

Bened.  Bened.  Hippolytus  contr.  Noet.  c.xiv. 

&  Si  enim,  ut  existimant  Ariani,  p.  16.  Fabric,  ed.  Athanasius  Ep.  ad 

Deus   Pater  solus  est   Deus,  eadem  Serap.  p.  676.    Marius  Victorin.  B.  P. 

consequentia,    solus    erit    Dominus  tom.  iv.  p.  358.    Hieronym.  torn.  iv. 

Jesus    Christus,   et    nee    Pater    erit  p.  i.  p.  362.  ed.  Bened. 
Dominus  nee  Filius  Deus.     Sed  ab- 
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or  :»-•*  ^/   '  «'  /       .    i  t  him  in  ft 

•.  |.riuct|iW,  UlAi  «<• 

,  ..  w..r  to  Uu)  FfttlMr,  tiie 


I  n  %Ji    iii\< 


iK>rmJ  koy  to  explain  tho  Uxta 
.(KMrt.  I  cannot,  in  thia  pla0a» 
Mrithout  running  too  far  into  tlio  defeiMiv 
>ff  from  what  wo  began  with.  Hod  yon 
lo  oDwrye  me  rujca  of  ttriol  motbod  in  diapote,  you  •hoold  noi 
beio  haTO  brooght  testa  to  balance  mine ;  but  riionkl  ha?e  ra- 
acnred  them  for  anotficrplaee.  AIlyouliadtodo,waatoexamine 
the  testa  1  bad  aet  down  in  the  second  column  ;  and  to  gife  meb 
%  aanie  of  tbam  aa  might  comport  with  your  own  hypothena,  or 
■jght.be  anaorvieeable  to  mme.  Yov  ihould  have  shewn  that 
Jelia  i.  I.  Heb.  i.  8.  and  Rom.  ix.  <;.  may  fairly  be  nndcfatood  of 
a  mmimid  Ood  only ;  one  that  stands  excluded,  by  the  testa  of 
tiM  fifst  column,  from  all  pwtaoee  or  title  to  re^giona  homage 
and  adoration :  for,  as  I  hare  before  obsenred,  he  must  either  bo 
entirely  excluded,  or  not  at  all :  and  if  he  be  not  excluded,  he  is 
eonpreheoded  in  the  dieSapreaie  God,  and  is  one  with  him :  or, 
at  least,  you  should  have  set  before  the  reader  your  interpreta- 
tion of  those  testa,  and  have  Acwn  it  to  be  consistent  with  the 
texts  of  Isaiah.    For  example,  take  John  i.  i . 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  tho  Word  was  with 
**  the  cfm  SumaMB  (Sod,  and  the  Woao  waa  AJfonna  God  inferior 
**  to  him«  a  (^katt ax  of  the  Gxcat  God  :  aD  things  were  anunn 
"^  by  this  OuuTuaa,''  &c. 

This  intsrpretation,  which  i«  really  yours,  aa  shall  be  shewn  in 
the  Seconal,  is  what  you  should  have  Ikiriy  owned,  and  reconciled, 
if  poenble,  with  the  toxta  of  Isaiah,  (purposely  designed  to  ex- 
eiode  all  inferior,  as  weD  aa  coordinate  Goda,)  and  partienhvly 
with  Isaiah  xliii.  lo.  **  Before  me  there  was  no  God  formed, 
**  neitlMr  abaU  there  be  Arnm  mk  :^  words  very  full  and  exprea- 
iive  against  any  (*reature-<^ods.  But,  instead  of  this,  you  teO 
Oi^God  eooM  not  be  wiiA  kimu!/^  as  if  any  of  us  said,  or  thou^t, 
that  was  St.  John^a  meaniflig.  Thus  you  induiitnou«ly  run  from 
the  point,  misrepres^t  our  sense,  and  artfully  conceal  your  own. 
In  this  slight  manner,  you  paas  ofer  the  three  first  texts  already 
mentioned ;  but  you  think  yon  hnie  aome  advantage  of  the 
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Querist,  in  respect  of  Phil.  ii.  6.  and  Heb.  i.  3,  and,  not  content 
to  say,  that  they  come  not  up  to  the  point,  you  are  very  positive,, 
that  "  they  prove  the  direct  contrary  to  that  for  which  they  are 
"  alleged  C'  and  express  your  wonder,  that  "  they  should  be 
"  offered."'  Whether  you  really  wonder  at  a  thing,  which  no 
man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  books  and  learning  can 
wonder  at ;  or  whether  only  you  affect  that  way  of  talking, 
I  determine  not ;  but  proceed  to  consider  what  you  have  to  offer 
against  my  sense  of  the  two  texts. 

Upon  Phil.  ii.  6.  you  press  me  with  the  authority  of  Novatian; 
whom,  I  do  assure  you,  I  very  much  respect,  as  I  do  all  the 
primitive  writers.  As  to  Novatian's  interpretation  of  Phil.  ii.  6, 
it  shall  be  considered  presently  ;  only,  in  the  first  place,  let  me 
observe  to  you,  that,  as  to  the  main  of  my  argument,  built  upon 
that  and  other  texts,  he  was  certainly  on  my  side.  He  '  cites 
Isaiah  xlv.  5.  and  understands  it  of  God  the  Father ;  not  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  comprehended  in  the  rnie  God,  but 
in  opposition  to  false  Gods  only.  He  proves  the  divinity  of 
Christ  from  his  receiving  worship  of  the  Church,  and  his  being 
every  where  present,  ^  besides  many  other  topics ;  and  makes 
him  1  consubstantial  with  God  the  Father.  This  is  as  much  as  I 
mean  by  his  being  one  with  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  therefore  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  writer,  who  agrees  so  well  with 
me  in  the  main,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  evidence 
against  me,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  he  be  found  to  contra- 
dict himself.  This  being  premised,  let  us  now  see  what  he  says 
to  the  text  above  mentioned,  Phil.  ii.  6.  "  He  saith  of  the  Son,"' 
(I  use  your  own  words,  p.  35,)  "  that  though  he  was  in  the  form 
"  of  God,  yet  he  never  compared  himself  with  God  his  Father."" 
You  have  translated  the  last  words,  as  if  they  had  run  thus;  Deo, 
Patri  suo.  The  words  are,  ''  Nunquam  se  Deo  Patri  aut  com- 
"  paravit,  aut  contulit :  Never  compared  himself  with  God  the 
"  Father."'    The  reason  follows,  '*  Memor  se  esse  ex  suo  Patre: 


'  Ego  Deus,  et  non  est  praeter  me.  p.  715. 
Qui  per  eundem  Prophetam  refert :         '  Unus  Deus  ostenditur  verus   et 

Quoniam  majestatem  meam  non  dabo  aeternus  Pater,  a  quo  solo  haec  vis  Di- 

alteri,  ut  omnes  cum  suis  figmentis  vinitatis  emissa  etiam  in  Filium  tradita 

ethnicos  excludat  etha^reticos.  Cap.  iii.  et  directa  rursum  per  substantia  com- 

p.  708.  See  also  the  citation  above,  p.  6.  munionem  ad  Patrem  revolvitur.     Fa- 

^  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus,  ther  is  here  styled  emphatically  the  one 

quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  cum  God,  but  still  comprehending,  not  ex- 

hsec  hominis  natura  non  sit,  sed  Dei,  eluding  the  Son,  consubstantial  with 

ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit  ?  Cap.  xiv.  him.   Ch.  xxxi.  p.  730. 


i\y    <0\\tv    i\\  ^^3 


'   K  u  luM  irauuir;    thai  i«»  tiiM  he 

^'/•^^/,  >!  He  Pfiar  pwteodad  to  m  mimlHif 

witii  tho  Father,  in  rrtpuct  of  his  mi^iimt^  knowing  himielf  to  bo 
««0mm/  only  in  order,  not  the>fnf  P«noii  of  the  ever  blewofl  Tri- 
nity. You  omy  eoe  tho  like  eipreeiioiM  in  *  Hikiymd  ■  Vha^ 
bedius ;  who  ean  neither  of  them  be  enepeeled  of  Arinmiiqg  in 
thai  point.  You  alterwarde  die  eome  other  exprwdom  of  N<^ 
?alinn«  partiooUrlj  this :  ''  Duo  eqnalee  inventi  dnoe  Done  nie> 
^  riio  roddidivent.**  Wiiieh  jou  might  have  rendered  that : 
**  Had  tliey  both  been  equal,  (m  reepeei  of  oHginaU  both  unbe- 
^  gotten*)  they  had  nndonbtedly  been  two  Gods.*" 

See  the  *  whole  paesage  aa  it  liee  in  tho  author  himedf,  and 
not  maimed  and  mutiUted  as  you  quoto  it,  from  Dr.  Clarke. 
There  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  this,  thai  Father  and  Son  are 
not  two  Qoda»  beoanso  they  are  not  both  tmoripmaUd:  which 
is  the  common  answer  niado  by  tlie  Catholics  to  the  eharge  of 
Tritheiem ;  not  only  before*  but  alter  the  Nieeoe  Council ;  as 
might  be  made  Appear  by  a  elood  of  witnewos,  were  it  necdfuL 
What  you  are  pleased  to  call ''  a  most  strong  testimony  against 
*'  an  absolute  eoegnalityr  (meaning  this  pnsssge  of  Novalian*) 
is,  if  rightly  understood,  ami  compared  with  what  goes  before 
and  after,  a  most  strong  testimony  of  such  a  eoeqmdUjf  as  we 
eooiend  for.  And  tlierefore  Dr.  Wliitby,  having  formerly  cited 
the  whole  paragraph,  as  a  full  and  clear  testimony  of  tho  Son^s 
nal  diTinity*  concludes  thus.  Tho  author,  says  be,  in  this  pas- 
sage, ^  '  does,  in  the  plainest  words  imaginable,  dedare  that 
^  Christ  is  God,  tjual  to  tho  Father  in  every  respect,  exoepting 
*«  only  thai  he  is  €lod  o/Gvdr  Tho  doetor  indeed  has  sinee 
ehaeged  his  mind ;  and  now  talks  as  confidently  the  other  %ray, 
■poo  %  this  veiy  passage.     Whether  he  was  more  likely  to  see 

"HikryTriA.  l.m.C4.|i.8io.fd.    pis,  duos  ortwdiiwi  ndiis  cimssamn 

Icr  cc  Dcos.  Cap.  31.  Coaf.  Hikr.  ds 
THa.  p.  10^.  Neque  es  inaaicibili- 
tste  hmisnhili  fosuMlssn.  ssd  «t« 


OS.    8ii 

hifrt,i&niDsos 

Boa  Msdli  I  slqas  kbo  duos  Ctutens    p.  67. 

luMiJMWit  Dsos,  si  rins^iigias  sssst,       ^  ^littbr.  I>iM|iiMniio  Ifodsst.  p. 


ut  l^urr.  tovsnCos,  c( ipst  jsJaiifliiiiii     164. 
mmuum.  ut  ftlsr,  dao  f 
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clearly  then,  or  since,  I  leave  to  others  to  judge,  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  compare  his  former  with  some  of  his  later  writings. 

You  have  given  us  the  sum  of  the  3 1  st  chapter  of  Novatian, 
"  as  it  stands  collected  by  the  learned  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  excellent 
'^  answer  to  Mr.  Nelson''s  friend."  You  may  next  please  to  con- 
sult the  no  less  excellent  reply,  by  Mr.  Nelson's  friend,  p.  1 70, 
&c.  where  you  may  probably  meet  with  satisfaction. 

But  to  return  to  our  text,  Phil.  ii.  6.  The  words,  o^x  ^P'^o.- 
yfibv  riyricraTo  to  ehau  Icra  06(3,  you  translate  ;  "  He  did  not  affecfy 
"  did  not  claim,  ^idi  not  assume^  take  up<m  him^  or  eagerly  desire^ 
"  to  be  honoured  as  God."  Afterwards,  (p.  '^6>i  "  He  never 
"  thought  fit  to  claim  to  himself  dimnity^''  or  more  literally,  you  say, 
"  he  never  tlwught  the  divinity  a  thing  to  he  so  catched  at  hy  him^ 
"^  as  to  equal  himself  with  God  Ms  Father!'''  This  you  give  both 
as  Novatian''s  sense,  and  as  the  true  sense  of  the  text.  And  you 
endeavour  to  confirm  it  from  the  authorities  of  Grotius,  Tillot- 
son,  Whitby,  and  Clarke ;  who,  by  the  way,  are  very  different 
from  each  other  in  their  interpretations  of  this  place,  hardly  two 
of  them  agreeing  together.  ^'  However,  not  to  stand  upon  nice- 
ties, I  may  yield  to  you  your  own  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
"  did  not  affect  to  be  honoured  as  God ;"  for  the  stress  of  the 
cause  does  not  seem  so  much  to  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
words,  as  of  the  words  foregoing,  viz.  os  kv  iiop(^r\  &€ov  virdpyjav. 
"  Who  being  in  the  form  of  GodP  that  is  "  truly  God,  (which 
"  best  answers  to  the  antithesis  following,  the  for^n  of  a  servant 
"  signifying  as  much  as  truly  man,)  and  therefore  might  justly 
"  have  assumed  to  appear  as  God,  and  to  be  always  honoured  as 
"  such,  yet  did  not  do  it,  at  the  time  of  his  incarnation  ;  but  for 
"  a  pattern  of  humihty,  chose  rather  to  veil  his  glories,  and,  in 
"  appearance,  to  empty  himself  of  them,  taking  upon  him  human 
"  nature,  and  becoming  a  servant  of  God  in  that  capacity,"  &c. 
What  is  there  in  this  paraphrase  or  interpretation,  either  disa- 
greeable to  the  scope  of  the  place,  or  the  context,  or  to  the  sober 
sentiments  of  Cathohc  antiquity,  not  only  after,  but  before  the 
Council  of  Nice  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  testimonies  cited  in 
the  ^  margin  ?    Now  if  this  be  the  sense  of  it,  which  I  might  fur- 

^  I  am  persuaded  that  the  words  marking.    Plane  de  substantia  Christi 

may  very  justly  be  translated;  he  did  putant  et  hie  Marcionitae   suflfragari 

not  insist  upon  his  equality  with  God,  Apostolumsibi,quodphantasmacarnis 

but  condescended,  Sec.  fuerit  in  Christo,  quum  dicit,  Quod 

s  TertuUian's  recital  of  this  text,  in  effigie  Dei  constitutiis  non  rapinam 

and  comment  upon  it,  are  worth  re-  existimavit  pariari  Deo,  sed  exhausit 


II 


t)  '  XtuiUii, 

Ui^^ — ...„^ ,_^_:.tl,_ — ..u.^ — ,  — .-    -11--    -.ucienU, 

hmUm  •  Biihofi  F«moa  mmI  «  BiilMip  B«iU  among  Om 
viqr  dualrl  jo«  tvoadar  U  ftiid  it  igiiM  cited  in  the  mm 
wi«MlbllMdp«tiiieiii  to  theaMMHriB  hMMl!  fhxi,m 
iy  pruMwi  lo  Ui»  oriwr  teiU^  whieh  yoo  —  gmuiiilliiwiji'  pwlwJ 
to  be  direotly  ooalnury  to  tJuU  for  whicli  it  it  all^gad.  It  if 
Heb.  i.  3.  ««  Who  beL^  Um  btightiiM  oC  bit  ^oiy*  and  tba 
**ospreMiMgoof  bispaiwo^^iM.  Hero  yoo  are  to  obliging  m 
to  eite  oolyooe  paaMge  out  of  Enaebii  agaiiMt  me,  I  «ottkl«j, 
Cn'm.  fiMtbiaaiWiitii^i^MMttbeSabeUiaiia, praam tben 
«ilblbiitnt»aiidafgMatlnafromit.  "^  The  nnaga.  and  tbat 
*«  wbcreoritietbeiflMge,eanDot  both  be  the  tane  tkii«,  (in  tbe 
'^SabalEaneeMe,)  hot  they  are  ltoo#«i<toatfie,  and  liairtin^t.  and 
«"  IM  jMiMve :"  from  wheoee  he  ngbU J  inlen,  or  pfaual  J  meant  to 
do,  that  the /^e/A#r  it  not  the  filM,  but  that  they  are  mi%  dietinet 
What  ii  there  in  thii  at  all  repognant  to  what  the  Qucriit  main- 
lainef  Thefioroeof  yourobjeotioolieiw  lanppoee,inthi«.  that  F*> 
thvaadSoaareealled  ivo  amUt.  h^  ifpJiyimrm^uid  hCo  iv^aiuatt 
iMOMileatiy,  yo«  imagine,  with  imdm4mal  oeoenbetantiality. 

I  wfll  not  be  boand  to  rindieato  ovefj  expreetrioo  to  be  met 
with  in  Etteebiue :  but,  allowing  for  the  time  when  it  wee  «Tote^ 
before  the  eeoee  of  thoee  worde  wae  fixed  and  detennined,  ae  it 
haa  beea  aaee ;  there  may  be  nothing  in  all  this,  whieh  i^ifiee 
■are  thaa  what  the  Ontholie  Church  hae  always  meant  by 
and  what  all  mnat  afllrm,  who  believe  a  real 
So  ^Pierme  called  Father  and  Son  cMm  Me^ 
10  more  than  we  do  by  two  dietiaet  Pereone:  aad 
Aleiaader  Biahop  ef  Alexandria*  the  firet  OhampioB  for  the 
CalhnliB  eaaae  againet  Aritia,  in  ht«  letter  to  Alexander  BtJihop 
of  CoMtaatttiople,  eoni|>lee  not  to  eall  Father  and  Soar  duo 


mmttif^um  mttmtm  Hf^  mrvi,  aaa    ml.  L  p.  84S.  *0  nwijii^i  t« 


ia  b«BiBe  i  tijfmrm  iw9tmhm  «r  te«e,    otp  imr6$  uH  rfrAo^  rsvr^  v^pn 
MB  iabi<Mlii,ideil,  aoe  ctfae.^—    imwiwx'To.    Hippofyhu,  roL  ■.  p.  99. 


il  bit  eee  ia 

Mi    Mfmmammk       t  On  the  Orwd.  Aftkk  a. 
umm  uaiMM  vwt,  m  bk  beoMTtr*       •  Tht.  Fid.  N.  49.  7a  PHm.  Tttd. 

Ml  ia  tCgit  booaab  coaaCimtiM.  pjfi.    Qui  aaatloew.  il 

^    '  L  T.  c.  ja  p.  486.  Son  peoditar,  ad  oaa«  lawHt* 

qood  ipn  iwni  CbM  DomiBi  BooUi ' 


liiiiiii  niliili  IWo,  <|BBBBi  OBB  npdhaiM  iiigtii  Off  ML  | 
hti%mfL  OHf.imm!^,tiBm,  «  Set  Pbol.  Cod.  1 19.  p.  90a 
Us.  e^^m^A^mtlmi^Jt^rm       T  Aped  Tbood.  L  i.  e.  4. 


ApBd 

troeif  Om§a.Jtdio€k.LM. 
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TTpdyfiaTa;  and  TertuUian  intimates  that  they  are  ^duce  res, 
sed  conjunctcT ;  and  Methodius  uses  ^  hvo  hvvcuieis,  meaning 
two  Persons.  These  or  the  like  strong  expressions,  occur- 
ring in  the  Catholic  writers,  were  only  to  guard  the  more 
carefully  against  Sabellianism,  the  prevailing  heresy  of  those 
times.  But  after  Arianism  arose,  there  w^as  greater  danger 
of  the  opposite  extreme :  and  therefore  they  began  to  soften 
this  manner  of  expression,  lest  any  should  be  led  to  think, 
that  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  were  so  distinct  as  to  be 
independent  of,  separate  from,  and  aliene  to  each  other.  Thus 
instead  of  hvo  (p&Ta,  which  might  be  innocent  before,  and  is 
used  by  ^Origen,  they  chose  rather  commonly  to  say,  ^(pm  €k 
(})(ji>t6s  :  yet  sometimes  not  scrupling  the  former  way  of  expres- 
sion'^. Rather  than  say,  ducc  essentice,  which  might  be  liable  to 
mistakes ;  they  would  say,  Essentia  de  Essentia,  as  Beus  de  Deo. 
The  design  of  all  which  was,  so  to  assert  a  real  distinction,  as 
not  to  teach  three  absolute,  independent,  or  separate  substances ; 
so  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  persons,  as  not  to  divide  the 
substance.  Three  real  Persons  is  what  I,  what  every  Trini- 
tarian, what  all  sound  Catholics  assert.  Now  let  us  return  to 
the  text,  Heb.  i.  3.  Having  shewn  you  that  Eusebius's  comment 
is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  dispute,  nor  at  all  affects  the 
cause  that  I  maintain,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  not  Sabel- 
lianism :  now  let  me  proceed  a  little  further,  to  vindicate  my 
use  of  that  text ;  which,  you  pretend,  is  strong  against  me. 
Origen  perhaps  may  be  of  some  credit  with  you ;  and  the  more 
for  being  admired  by  the  Arians,  and  much  censured  by  many 
of  the  Catholics,  but  after  his  own  times.  ^  His  comment,  upon 
a  parallel  text  to  this,  together  with  this  also,  is  pretty  re- 
markable. "  If  he  (Christ)  be  the  image  of  the  invisible,  the 
"  image  itself  must  be  invisible  too.  I  will  be  bold  to  add, 
"  that  since  he  is  the  resemblance  of  his  Father,  there  could 
"  not  have  been  a  time  when  he  was  not^  He  goes  on  to  argue, 
that  since  God  is  light,  and  Christ  the  aTTavyaa-fia,  or  shining 
forth  of  that  light,  quoting  this  text,  that  they  could  never 
have  been  separate  one  from  the  other,  but  nmst  have  been 
coeternal. 


z  Contr.  Prax.  c.  viii.  p.  504.  ^  Vid.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thess.  p.  no. 

a  Phot.  Cod.  235.  p.  137.  e  Apud  Athan.  Decret.  Syn.  Nic. 

b  Comment,  in  Joh.  p.  70.  vol.  i.p.  233. 
See  Athanas.  vol.i.  p.  553. 


I » I    > "  M  r,  i^  *  *•*  »^ » f*^  ^^ 


f».  :-.,:.     .\..-i  A--  - 

ria,  in  h  ttor,  foitsoi  in 

UM  <if  If  r  part  of  tho  l«»i 

**  tfx|ir6ii<i   •KMsgi'        nui  poraoQf     wwo 

and  triunipluuiUy  urged  bjr  the  Ckthoiici  againit 

thcArmn*:  by  ^  Alwumder  of  Aleaumdrift,  *  AtJumawni,  ^Hilary, 

Cnr^oiy   NytMo,  "Qregorj  Naasnaen,  •Cyril,  and 


Tint  may  middf   you,    that   it  waa  neither  atrange  nor 

M^  thin  U»xt  in  favour  of  Chriit'i  divinity.  When 
any  thing  further  to  object,  it  nhall  be  fairly  ei- 
!  In  the  moan  while,  let  it  ataod,  to  aupport  the 
tfoouud  4ucr}';  which  rettmia  upon  you,  and  expcctM  a  fuller 
That  it  may  oome  to  you  recommended  in  the  boei 
%  and  in  the  beat  eompany,  I  ehall  here  aubjoin  the  tea- 
tiflMNitee  of  the  aote-Nieeoe  writera,  all  deeUring  that  the  Soo 
ia  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  Qod^  but  ii  inohided  and 
eompreheodod  therein  :  that  is,  though  the  one  Qod  prmm'Ug 
Atmilm  the  Father,  yei  not  aaafagiWy,  but  comprehenda  the 
Son  too.  Now,  aa  often  aa  the  primitive  writera  apeak  of 
Father  and  Son  together,  aa  tlie  one  God.  in  the  wngnhur, 
thay  bear  witnees  to  this  truth.  See  the  testimonies  of  Iremeoa, 
Tertullinn,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen. 
in  »Dr.  Fiddes's  lk)dy  of  Divinity  ;  to  which  may  be 
^Hippolytus,  'Lactantius,  and  even  Eusebius  hinuielf, 
who  aeknowladged  "ea^  Ocd   ta  Urm   P^notu^  aa   Soeratet 


I  precaad  next  to  other  testimoniea  more  expreaily  daelaring, 

'Ammiytmim  M  Ar  ^mr^  HKev,         9  Vol.  L  p.  387.  Ik. 
rm  Mi  mMt  iSbUt  itmm.  &rt»r        %  OImmm/s    wwy^wpi't    omJrfttm 
yi^itX  tm  ^mrit,  d^Xcv  wf  /^rv  it't     Wr  ha  Siir,  tit  yip  Urw  i  Ot^  6 

San.  l>Mf«.  p.  JS^  fi  M  wmmf{(jm  irfm  wniya.    'O  Ar 

*    mMmt  aNyMIDf  f]p  94>9t^  VW  Wflf^pOf  •      WtlTiff    ATI  TOW|K|  O    Of   Mv#  OMI  Wt^ 


««rpif .  Afmi  Aikmm.  voL  i.  p.  399.  'AXXm  tv  hm  df^  mm^ow  «4 

k  Epbt.  ad  Alenad.  Tbeodor.  p.  wimM$m,  i^  j^  Imw  m^  S  M 

17-  MUy<r«»f4or»mf«W«yM».    W- 

I  Ont.  t.  p.  4J4.  dtSrrod.  p.  743.  pof.  cmilir.  NoH.  p.  15.  16.  Pbbik. 

*  D*  Ttta.  p.  975.  1065.  1 150.  fdH. 

»Ibid.p.46o.           ^  •IbmOt^hrpt^  imm9fi090u 

•  Ont.  36.  Socr.  B.  H.  I  i.  c.  J3.  p.  48. 
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that  the  Son  is  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  Supreme  God, 
by  the  several  texts  of  Scripture,  which  assert  the  unity  ;  but 
is  always  understood  or  implied,  as  comprehended  in  the  same 
one  God.  tji-enaeus  says,  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare 
"  the  one  and  onli/  God,  excluding  all  others,  to  have  made  all 
"  things  by  His  Word."  Others  are  excluded,  but  not  his 
Word,  that  is,  his  Son,  by  whom  he  made  all  things,  as  Irenaeus 
constantly  understands  it.  At  other  times,  he  says,  "  God 
"  ^made  all  things  hy  Jiwiself ;  interpreting  himself,  by  his 
"  Word  and  by  his  Wisdom ;  that  is,  his  Son,  and  the  Holy 
"■  Spirit.''^  Certainly,  he  could  not  think  that  God,  in  his 
declarations  of  the  unity,  meant  to  exclude  what  was  so  near 
to  him,  as  to  be  justly  (not  in  a  SabelHan  sense)  interpreted 
himself.  Many  more  passages  of  the  like  import  might  be  cited 
from  this  primitive  and  excellent  writer.  I  shall  only  add  a 
'^^ passage  or  two  to  shew,  that  he  looked  upon  the  Son  as  the 
only  true  God,  as  well  as  the  Father.  He  observes,  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  never  call  any  person  absolutely  God  or  Lord, 
besides  the  only  true  God ;  and  yet  presently  after  takes  notice, 
that  both  Father  and  Son  are  by  the  same  Scriptures  absolutely 
so  called.  See  the  place  in  the  margin  :  for  though  absolutely 
be  not  there  expressed,  yet  it  is  necessarily  implied,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  author  s  meaning. 

We  may  go  on  to  TertuUian,  who  is  so  full  and  clear  to  our 
purpose,  that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Out  of  many  passages 
which  might  be  cited,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  one  out 
of  his  book  against  Praxeas.     "^  There  is  therefore  one  God 


t  Universse  Scripturae unum  et  solute  Deum  nominassent  aliquando 

solum  Deum,  ad  excludendos  alios,  nisi  esset  vere  Deus.  L.  iii.  c.  6. 

praedicent  omnia  fecisse  per  Verbum  Now  see  what  follows. 

Suum,  &c.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  155.  Bened.  Utrosque  Dei  appellatione  signavit 

edit.  Spiritus  et  eum  qui  ungitur,  Filium, 

^  Fecit  ea  per  semetipsum :    hoc  et  eum  qui  ungit,  Patrem.     L.  iii.  c. 

est  per  Verbum  et  Sapientiam  suam.  6.  p.  180. 

Adest  enim  ei  semper   Verbum    et  ITiis  Father  goes  on,  in  the  same 

Sapientia,  Filius  et  Spiritus,  per  quos  chapter,  to  produce  several  other  in- 

et  in  quibus  omnia  libere  et  sponte  stances  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  to 

fecit,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20.  p.  253.  prove  that  the  Son  is  called(definitively 

V  Nunquam  neque  Prophetse  neque  and  absolutely)  God.    That  is  plainly 

Apostoli  alium  Deum  nominaverunt,  his  meaning,  as  any  man  may  see  by 

vel  Dominum  appellaverunt,   prseter  looking  into  the  chapter.     I  may  add, 

verum  et  solum  Deum.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  that  he  applies  the  title  of  Solus  Deus 

182.     Neque  igitur  Dominus,  neque  to  Christ.     L.  v.  c.  17.  p.  314. 

Spiritus  Sanctus  neque  Apostoli  eum  ^  Igitur  unus  Deus  Pater,  et  alius 

qui  non  esset  Deus,  definitive  et  ab-  absque  eo  non  est :  quod  ipse  inferens. 


Qu.  II. 


rtv«t 


■  '     v  ■'  Ijnii ;  by  which  be 

,       :        rA^rUod.     Now  Uia 

>ot  oMotW  from  the  Fathor.     Pnithernioro.  do  boi 

Irift  ami  tcndfncy  of  thiii  kind  6ln^tmdmm,  ftod 

'   for  the  most  part,  that  they  eoQewn  only  IIm 

^  wursliippan  d  idols ;  UmiI  the  dhrina  unity  nwy 

the  multitude  of  fiUae  fpodi,  while  it  includcn  the  Son ; 

«w>>.  iiKumiiioh  ae  he  ia  undivided  and  injie|Mirablo  from  the 

*'  Father,  b  to  be  undenrtood  aa  implied  in  tiio  Father,  though 

**  bo  be  not  particularly  named.    Further ;  had  he  named  the 

**  800  in  this  eaae,  it  had  been  tantamount  to  iepuniltng  htm 

**  from  himnlf :    euppoee  ho  had  aaid,  There  ia  none  elAer 

^  beddee  mo,  oxoepi  wtf  8m ;  he  would  in  eflect  have  doebred 

**  Um  to  bo  anothory  (or  alieoo,)  by  ezoepling  him  in  that 

**  mmuMr  out  of  othera.    Suppoeo  the  eim  to  My,  I  am  the  sttn, 

^  and  there  ie  not  another  bendea  me,  exeept  my  own  ray ; 

not  you  hufo  marked  the  impertinonee ;  ae  if  the  ray 

not  to  be  reekoned  to  the  eun,  aa  included  in  it  T  Here 

you  eee  plainly  what  TertuUian  nieane ;  namely,  that  the  Son  ie 

ao  mueh  one  with  the  Father,  that  he  eannot  be  euppoeed  to  bo 

oxduded  among  other  deitiee :  he  ie  not  oaetiUr,  bnt  ik$  mm$ 

God  with  the  Father:  and  yet  this  he  aaeerta  in  a  diaputo 

agaiaet  Praxeaa,  one  of  the  same  principlee,  in  the  main,  with 

Noetoe  aad  Sabelliue :  eo  oarelul  waa  he  not  to  run  things  into 

tho  oppoato  extreme.     He  takee  eare  eo  to  aeeert  the  Son  to  be 

the  mm$  Chd  with  the  Father,  aa  not  to  make  him  the  acMM 

:  and  ou  the  other  hand,  while  he  maintaimi  the  dia- 

of  Pemaa,  ho  doee  not  foi*get  to  keep  up  the  true 

Obthofio  doetrine  of  the  unity  of  •ubatanee. 

eite  Atheoagoraa:  thie  learned  and  judicious 


■1  wfM,  OTQ  Biuun  uettm.  cmcc,  quan 

■^^     -  if^^^*^^^^*^    •olmdfcw:  ^fD«l,fl'alini. 

jiiiimlhilhiiM,it  Is Ill  §m  ed  liisnlnni  TwfcalMn;  ooMi^Don  t 

MowuBi  nrtMni  slant  cuiersi  de-  rsdbt  ia  tolt  dwwmuf.  Cbp.  xntt. 


BOBi-    p.  510.  Compife  imaai,  L  hr.  c  6. 
^Ulnm,  ltd  OMM  it 


••••••t  MSBii  MpsnsMi*  va  i 

Ait  pnMr  ■■  aoa  «m,  m«i  Filiat 

VOL.  L 
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writer,  having  proved  at  large  that  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  and  that  the  Christians  acknowledged  no  other 
God ;  yet  immediately  adds,  Yvoovfiev  yap  /cat  vlbv  tov  Seov, 
cap.  ix.  p.  37.  as  much  as  to  say,  we  comprehend  and  include 
the  Son  in  that  one  God  ;  we  are  always  to  be  understood  with 
this  reserve,  or  ^  salvo,  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son  ;  as  does  clearly 
appear  from  what  follows  in  the  same  chapter,  and  in  the  next 
to  it,  where  the  Son  is  called  a  the  Mind  and  Word  of  the 
Father,  and  declared  to  be  ^  uncreated  and  ^  eternal.  And  in 
^  another  place  he  very  plainly  comprehends  both  in  the  one  God. 
To  avoid  prolixity,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ^  referring  only  to 
the  passages  in  others  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  leaving  you 
to  consult  them  at  your  leisure,  if  you  can  make  any  doubt  of  so 
clear  a  case.  As  to  the  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Athanasius,  Basil, 
the  Gregories,  Jerom,  Austin,  Chrysostom,  &c.  their  senti- 
ments are  well  known  in  the  present  point ;  and  how  they  do 
not  only  reject,  but  abhor  the  principles  which  you  are  endea- 
vouring to  revive.  However,  I  shall  transcribe  one  passage  out 
of  Athanasius,  part  whereof  has  been  given  above,  avhich  may 
serve  as  a  comment  upon  the  Catholics  which  went  before  him, 
whose  sentiments  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  and 
had  thoroughly  imbibed. 

"  ^When  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  creation,  saith,  ^  Which 
"  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,"*  Job.  ix.  8,  and  when  God 
"  says, '  I  alone  stretch  forth  the  heavens,'  Isa.  xliv.  24,  it  is  very 
"  manifest  to  every  man,  that  in  him,  who  is  said  to  be  alone^ 
"  the  Word  of  that  alone  is  also  signified,  in  whom  all  things 
"  were  made,  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  If  there- 
"  fore  the  heavens  were  made  by  the  Word,  and  yet  God  says, 
"  /  alone  ;  and  the  Son,  by  whom  the  heavens  were  made,  is 
"  understood  to  have  been  with  the  alone  God :  for  the  same 


y  Parallel  to  which  is  that  in  Atha-         *^  Qeov  ayovrcs  tov  ttoiijt^v  tov^c 

nasius,  Orat.  iii.  p.  558.     T^oelrat  Sc  tov  navTos  Koi  tov  nap    avTov  \6yov. 

fTvv  Tc5  p6v(o  KOL  6  vlos.  And  again;  P.  122.   Compare  p.  40. 
'Ei/  TO)  tv\y  Koi  p6v(o,  KOL  TTpoiTto  (Tvvoiv        ^  Clemens  Alexandr.  p.  129.  135. 

i/oeTrai  6  \6yos.     See  TertuU.  contr.  142.     Origen.  contr.  Cels.  1.  viii.  p. 

Prax.  c.  19.  386.  et  alibi.   Hippolytus  contr.  Noet. 

z  Salvo  enim  filio,   recte  unicum  passim.    Novatian.  c.   3.    Dionysius 

Deum  potest  determinasse  cujus  est  Romanus,  apud  Athanas.    Dionysius 

Filius.  TertuU.  adv.  Prax.  c.  18.  Alexand.  apud  Athanasium,  p.  254. 

a  NoOs  Koi  \6yos  tov  rraTpos.  Cap.         ^  Athanas.  Orat.  3.  contr.  Arian. 

X.  p.39.  ^  p.  558. 

b  Oifx,  ws  y€v6fX€vov.  ^    AciSioy. 


Qv.  II.  •'!    ->''    if     v^'i   r,iiic.n.  f9l 

-_  ^^  >„^___^_.  :^ „_..a,  IImU  hi  Um  •«#,  aInm,  aod 

•«><  it  MoipnbaiMlad  Um  IFW<  ai  6Ai%tQ03r,  iva^x«9|««,  it 
^  tmplM  lo  %bt**  Athanaww't  reatoniay  in  thii  pamfn  it 
•o  like  iTertiilluui^t  upon  the*  Muno  iMtd,  Uiai  one  miglil  tbnill 
Im  had  borrowd  H  from  him.  Hut  iwletd  it  it  to  matinky 
eoarantlib  to  tJit  true  md  gtaujoe  MHtiatiitt  tT  the  Otthoiict 
btibi«  ktm,  that  it  may  ju^y  paat  for  the  gtottBl  aenta  of  alL 
To  ooofinn  what  hath  been  Mid,  I  thall  ma  one  afgamaot 
before  I  paae  on  to  another  query ;  eoeh  aa,  if  earofuUy 
may  be  tdBoient  to  ■ianoe  aO  tether  donbt  or 
with  regard  to  the  aaoM  of  the  Ante-Nieene  writers. 
It  it  well  known,  that  they  ever  looked  upon  the  Son,  a^  the 
God  of  the  Jewa,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Itaae,  and  Jacob. 
Many  partaankr  tattimnnifit  may  be  eitad  in  proof  of  the  faet. 
for  brarity  Mke,  I  paet  offtr;  and  proeeed  to  a  more 
proof  drawn  from  their  citing  of  testa  out  of  the  Old 
in  whieb  the  God  of  the  Jewa  ie  eertatnly  apokeo  of; 
andapplyii^thtn  totha  PerKNi  of  Chriet,  the  tatood  Penoo 
oC  tha  aver  bletnd  Trinity. 

''  >>They  heard  the  foiee  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
**  garden And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam^  &e.  Gen.  iiL 

**  *The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 
•*  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  roe,  and  be  thou  perfect," 
Gen.XTii.  i,  2. 

**  k  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the  pUins  of  Mamre. 
**  The  Lord  said  veto  Abrahaam'*  &e.  Gen.  xiriii.  i,  13. 

*"  iThe  Lord  rained  vpon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brim. 
**  atona  and  fire  fnm  the  Lord  oat  of  heaven,"*  Gen.  xix.  24. 

-  •And  Abfmham stood  befon.  th,.  I^rd,**  fce.  Gen.  aix. 

**  ■  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,"  &c  Gen.  uu.  1 2. 


s 


PnuL  e.  19.  Synod.  Aatiock.  LaM».  toa.  i.  p. 


_._  •                                    Bi-  i. p.  845. 

^  Thsephi.  Aaliocii   p.  1J9.  ed.  >  Jwt  Matt.  p.  115.    Irefuvua.l. 

Os.   IWMfaa,  adv.  Piss,  c  16.  oi.  e.  d.  n.  1801  TMtalL  Plru.  c  13. 

t  CkM.  Ala.  PMi«.  ttu  i.  c.  7.  Id.  BwA.  Bed.  UJrt.  1.  L  c.  ». 


131.  ■■■■>.  nMiB^ff.  Br.  L  v.  NeiaL  e.  st.  s6. 

c.  o.1bd.  HkL  L  t.  c.  a.  •  JmL  Mait.  p.  >i6. 

i  HUL  Mat.  p.  ais.  %Ibsv|.  «L  •  Jwt  Mart.  DnL  ^   ids. 

Nevatcsd.lWtaB.Fiss.e.id.  17.  ish.  KovsL  e.  jd. 


a.  Mat.  pw  ais.  Bfibmrn,  ad. 
e.  sd.  TbtaB.>iss.  e.  16.  17. 
DiMi  E.  L  T.  c  9.    EpiiL 


vf 
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"  oAnd,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and  said,  I  am  the 
"  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,"" 
Gen.  xxviii.  13. 

"  Pi  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar," 
ke.  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

*'  qAnd  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Bethel, 

"  and  make  there  an  altar  to  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee," 
&c.  Gen.  XXXV.  i. 

"  ^God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  bush.     He  said, 1  am 

"  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
"  Jacob,"  &c.  Exod.  iii.  4,  6. 

"  ^  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am. The  Lord 

"  God  of  your  Fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
"  Jacob,  appeared,"  Exod.  iii.  14,  16. 

"  *  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by 
"  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah,  was  I 
"  not  known  unto  them,"  Exod.  vi.  3. 

*'  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the 
"  land  of  Egypt,"  Exod.  xx.  2. 

"  ''God  of  Israel,"  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

"  y  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory,"  Psalm  xxiv.  8,  to. 

"  ^  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God :  I  will  be  exalted," 
&c.  Psalm  xlvi.  10. 

"  ^God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  (Jehovah)"  &c. 
Psalm  xlvii.  5. 

"  bThe  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath  spoken Our 

"  God  shall  come,  and  shall  not  keep  silence,"  &c.  Psalm  1.  1,3. 

^  Just.  Mart.  p.  218.  Clem.  Alex.  (See  True   Scripture  Doctrine  con- 

Paed.  1.  i.  c.  7,  p.  131.  tinued,  p.    159,  160.)    Tertull.  adv. 

P  Just.   Mart.   218,    Clem.   Alex.  Prax.   c.    17.    Just.   Mart.  Apol.   i. 

Paed.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  132.  Novat.  c.  27.  p.  123.  Ox.  ed.   Euseb.  contr.  Marcel. 

Euseb.    Demon.    Ev.   1.   v.   e.    10.  1.  ii.  e.  20,  21. 

Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  tom.  i.  ^  Just.  Mart,  p.  278.  Sylbur.  edit, 

p.  848.  u  Clem.  Alex.   Psedag.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

1  Just.  Mart.  218.  Cyprian.  Test.  p.  131. 

L  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35.  ed.  Oxon.  «  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Ev.  1.  v.  c.  18. 

'  Just.  Mart.  p.  220.     Irenaeus,  1.  y  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  197.  Cyprian, 

iii.  c.  6.  p.  180. 1.  iv.  c.  12,  p.  241. 1.  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  49.  p.  49,  50.  Orig. 

iv.  c.  5.  p.  232.  Tertull.  Prax.  c.  16.  in  Mat.  p.  438.  Euseb.  in  loc. 

Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  tom.  i.  ^  Cyprian,  adv.  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p. 

p.  348.  Origen.  in  Job.  p.  32.  35. 

s  Irenaeus,  ubi  supra.     That  is,  he  »  Just.  Martyr.  Dial.  p.  197.  Euseb. 

must  of  consequence  understand  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  p.  91. 

of  Christ  as  well  as  ver.  4.  8.  19.  ^  Iren.l.iii.  c.  6.  p.  180.  Cyprian. 


Qu.  II.  in  5^ 

"^  •IM  God  «iw»  ki  bu  i»eiiu«»  "  ^tag  imto  Uod, 

^  ting  prmiM*,^  Ire.  PmJiii  Izirtti.  i,  4 

""'In  JttdahMGodkiiownr  tio.  Patlm  bum.  1. 

•"•Qod  •toodaih  in  the  m^v^firtMNi  of  the  mtghty;  be 
''jiidgeUiMiioi^fo^'*Pi.faaBB.  1. 

"^  (The  Lord  w%Btthr  Pnim  leix.  1. 

**  iBebold,  God  b  my  nidation :  I  will  tniit»  and  not  be 
*«  afraid :  for  tbe  Lord  Jehovah  \»  my  utreogth,**  Ite.  laa.  xii.  2. 

""  ^Behold,  your  Ood  will  eone  with  Tengeaoee, even  God  with 
"^  a  reeonpeoee ;  be  will  come  and  mve  you,"*  I«a.  xxxt.  4. 

«« *Thai  eUvtobeih  out  the  beaTeoalikeaeurtainr&e.  I«kxL 

31. 

^  Thne  Mtth  the  Lord  thai  created  thee,  O  Jaeob,  and  he 
**  that  formed  thee,  O  Iirael,"*  Iia.  xliiL  1. 

**  *ThiM  aaith  the  Lord  the  King  of  Inel,  and  hie  redeemer 
^  the  Lord  of  hoeU ;  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  Uet ;  and 
**  be«do  nw  there  is  00  God,^  Isa.  xliv.  6. 

*"  ">  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things ;  that  streteheth 
**  forth  the  heavens  alone ;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
"^  myselfr  Isa.  xliv.  24. 

**  "Sursly  God  is  in  thee ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no 
"*  God.    Verily  thoa  art  a  God,"  &c.  Isa.  xlv.  14,  15. 

"^  *I  will  save  them  by  the  Lonl  their  God,  and  will  not  save 
**  them  by  bow,  nor  by  sword,^  Hoeea  i.  7. 

^  PTbe  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice 
'*  from  JeroMlem/*  Joel  iii.  16.  Amos  i.  1. 


adv.  Jod.  L  it.  c  s8.  p.  ^— -it.  de  p.  10.  wUm  4m  m^ 

Booo  lVtin<.   p.    ISO.    Biib.  in  ^  EaaebiiM  in  loc. 

fmLp,  S09.  1  Lact.  Iim.  L  iv.  c.  9.  p.  405. 

•  CftnoL  adv.  Jed.  1.  iL  c.  6.  c.  »  Euaeb.  In  loc. 

^?'d^49'  N.  B.  IdltBMibiai^oBlvasM 

«  liwMs.Ltt.e.9.p.  i84.Liv.  luff  with  ths  i«t,  ia  Ui  spplcetfsa  sf 

c  X>  P-  *29'  ""^  ^"^  ^  ^^  the  800 :  not  da- 

'  J  uti.  Mart.  Dial  0.277.  Ikhmmh*  twnmiiii^  any  thing  as  to  his  other 

1.  m.  c.  6.  p.  180.    NovM.  da  TVto.  prteoplca. 

c  IS-    Cfpnaa.  adv.  Jed.  t  iL  c.  6.  •  TmiiO.  Prai.  c.  1^    ^^O^"'^ 

p.  1^.  Bea.  in  loc.  adr.  Jod.  U  it.  c.  6.  p.  34.  Biib. 

■JiMl.  Mart.  p.  294.    Iren.  1.  ir.  Drm.  Kr.  L  ▼.  c.  4.  p.  224.    Lactaa. 

<•  3Jr  P-  >74-  E|iitom.  c  iltv.  p.  1 16.  edit.  Dav. 

tlwawiis.  L  lit.  c.  10.  p.  t96,  lasL  p.  404.  edit.  Oi.  Bpirt.  Synod. 

^  lfMHraa,LiiLc.jap.ji4.NofaL  Aaiioch.  LM.tQB.  Lp.  845. 

CIS.   Bpte.8yBod.Aatiocb.Ubb.  •  NovatTrin.  c.  u. 

torn.  i.  p.  845.  IVrtaD.  Idv.  Jod.  c.  »  IrHHrua,!.  iii.  c.  ao.p.ai4.l.iv. 

I  Hippolyt.  CQOlr.  NocL  c  ivut. 
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"  4  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth  iniquity*" 
.  Mic.  vii.  1 8. 


"  ^God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount 
"  Ephraim,"  Habakkuk  iii.  3. 

"  ^I  am  God,  and  not  man,"  Hosea  xi.  9. 

"  *!  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord saith  the  Lord,'* 

Zech.  X.  12. 

"  T^This  is  our  God,  and  there  shall  none  other  be  accounted 
"  of  in  comparison  of  him,""  Baruch  iii.  ^^. 

These  several  texts,  besides  others  of  like  nature,  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers,  in  general,  understood  of  Christ.  And  therefore 
it  is  exceeding  clear,  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
time,  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  the  "  Lord  f  the 
"Lord  God;"  the  "Almighty  God ;"  the  "Lord  God  of 
"  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;''  the  "  Jehovah,"  the  "  Lord  of 
"  hosts ;"  the  "  Mighty  God ;"  the  "  Only  God ;  and  besides 
"  whom  there  is  no  God  ;"  the  "  God  of  Israel,"  &c.  All  this,  I 
say,  Christ  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those  early  times : 
not  exclusive  of  the  Father,  any  more  than  the  Father  is  such, 
exclusive  of  the  Son ;  but  together  with  the  Father :  that  is. 
Father  and  Son  both  are  the  one  Supreme  God :  not  one  in 
Person,  as  you  frequently  and  groundlessly  insinuate,  but  in 
substance,  power,  and  perfection.  I  know  you  have  an  evasion, 
by  which  you  hope  to  elude  the  force  of  all  that  has  been  urged. 
But  when  I  have  shewn  you  how  weak  and  insufl&cient  your 
pretence  is,  I  hope  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  it. 

^In  another  part  of  your  book,  (p.  20.)  you  pretend  that 
Christ  spake  only  in  the  Person  of  the  Father  ;  and  that  when 
he  said,  for  instance,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,"  (Gen.  xxxi.  13,) 
the  meaning  is  no  more  than  this ;  Jehovah  whom  I  represent 
and  in  whose  name  I  speak,  is  the  God  of  Bethel.  Had  you 
given  ifc  only  as  your  own  interpretation  of  this  and  the  like 
texts,  it  might  be  very  excusable  :  but  having  told  us  what  you 
mean  by  speaking  "  in  the  Person  of  God  the  Father,"  you 
afterwards  add,  that  it  was  the   "  unanimous   opinion  of  all 

q  Irenaeus,  1.   iii.    c.  20.  p.   214.  p.  845. 

Tertull.  contr.  Marc.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  *  Cyprian.  Test.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35. 

T^  Irenaeus,  1.  iii.  c.  20.  p.  214.  1.  Eus.  Dem.  Ev.  1.  v.  c.  26.  p.  251. 

xiv.  c.  33.  p.  273.  «  Cyprian.  Test.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  35. 

s  Cypr.  Testim.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p;  35.  Lactant.  Epit.  p.  116.  ed.  Dav. 

Euseb.  Dem.  Ev.  1.  v.  c.  22.  p.  249.  ^  See  also  Clarke's  Scripture  Doc- 

Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  torn.  i.  trine,  p.  102.  alias  p.  94; 


go.  II.  MK  QUKRiKH 

^MilM|iiil>«  ^-  "ind  tfmkv     ^  i^,w  j^**,^  of 

"^Ood  the  Fai  i^  )uur  Kngiuli  road«r  to 

btlitivt,  thai  jour  oona  expUoAiion  was  the  ottmoi  doetmo  of 
•D  aaliqttitj.    The  thin.  \^  vtm  in  9mm  mm^  moh  m  it 

IbM^B  to  your  pwpoi^  m  ytmr  mm^  h  m  notoriouiij 

fiiln»  M  all  that  haro  looked  into  anticioitj  very  well  know. 
Howmr«  for  the  bmfit  of  tha  oooiBoo  Mdar,  I  Witt  ilww  that 
tlMgood  FWtlMn  appfied  than  laila  to  Ghrat  oooMderad  in 
Am  ava  Pmrmm,  and  not  in  tha  Father's  only.  This  ihall  be 
naflA  fliaara  lo  a  nawinnaiiHMinn  nnm  uooi  namfloiar  laamiioiiiaa 
ol  the  Mine  Fathom;  and  from  the  geoml  eeope,  drili»  and 
de^gn  of  thoee  writers,  in  quoting  the  texts  before  mentioned. 

f  Clement  of  Aleiuuidria,  eittng  Exod.  xx.  2,  "^  I  am  the  Lord 
"*  thj  Godr  &o.  and  undersUmding  K  of  Christ,  obeenres  parti- 
enlariy,  tluU  Christ  said  this  of  himself,  *'  in  his  own  PerwMi.** 

*TertuUian,  interpreting  Isa.  i.  i8.  and  Mie.  Til.  i8.  of  Clirist, 
mahaa  the  like  ranark. 

^IrsHBOs,  having  eited  Exod.  iii.  6.  (*'  1  am  the  God  of  Abnk 
^  ham,  and  tlie  God  of  Isaao."*  &o.)  which  ho  understands  as 
spoken  bv  Oirist.  goes  on  thus.  ''  From  hemw  (Cliriitt)  made  it 
^  plain,  tlu&t  be  who  spake  to  Moees  out  of  the  bush,  and  mani- 
"*  feeled  him«elf  to  be  the  God  of  tho  Fathers,  is  the  God  of  the 
**  living.**  And  after  a  deal  more  in  that  chapter  to  shew  Ihat 
the  Father  and  Son  are  one  and  the  same  God,  he  eonoludee  to 
thie  eOeet  "*  Christ  himself  therefore,  with  the  Father,  is  the 
*^  God  of  the  living,  who  spake  to  Moees,  and  was  minifested  to 
•*  the  Fathen." 

Novatian,  having  obeerved  that  the  apgal  which  appeared  to 
^Agnr,  Sarah's  maid,  waa  rsprssented  in  Holy  Scripture  aa 
Lord  and  God,  after  some  reaenning  upon  it,  suitable  to  the 
of  his  own  timea,  aa  weU  as  of  the  timea 
op  the  whole  in  this  mannsr.    "" « Wherefore  if 


tl  wmUym-  nun  ««  Dto^  <|ai 

Wr  •«  M  yi^  Alyimrmf.    CUrm,  AU*.  Irm.  L  !▼.  C  S*  P>  SJS* 

rW.li.  c.  ;.  p.  131.  tdiLUxoo.  Lhr.  c.  u. 

>  Es  i|Mi  DoBiai  pmons  4c.       »8isG«SMsn. 
IWf.fMrt^.  Jive.  Liv. CIO.  •  Eno il  kk kxai 

We 
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"  the  present  passage  cannot  suit  with  the  Perma  of  the  Father, 
"  whom  it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  an  angel,  nor  to  the 
"  person  of  an  angel,  which  it  would  not  be  proper  to  call  God ; 
"  but  it  may  comport  with  the  Person  of  Christ  to  be  God,  as 
"  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  be  an  angel  too,  as  sent  to  reveal  his 
"  Father''s  will :  the  heretics  ought  to  consider  that  they  run 
"  counter  to  the  sacred  writ,  while  they  admit  that  Christ  is  an 
"  angel,  and  yet  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  God  also."" 
Here  you  will  observe,  that,  according  to  Novatian,  it  was  to 
the  Person  of  Christ,  not  to  the  Person  of  God  the  Father,  that 
the  title  of  God  and  Lord,  in  this  or  the  like  instances,  belonged ; 
and  that  therefore  they  are  given  to  him  in  his  own  Person,  in 
his  own  right,  as  God's  Son,  and  consubstantial  with  him ;  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  yours,  or 
to  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis.  It  is  not  said,  God,  only  as  having 
true  dominion  and  authority,  but  as  God's  Son ;  and  that  im- 
plies, with  Novatian,  suhstantice  communionem,  real  and  essential 
divinity  ^. 

I  shall  next  shew  you  the  same  of  Justin  Martyr ;  and  then 
beg  your  pardon  for  the  impertinence  of  insisting  so  long  upon 
what  none,  one  might  think,  that  has  ever  seen  the  ancients, 
could  make  the  least  question  of.  "  Permit  me,"  says  he,  "  to 
"  shew  you  also  out  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  how  the  very 
''  same  Person,  who  appeared  to  Abraham  and  Jacob,  as  an 
"  angel,  and  God,  and  Lord,  and  man,  appeared  to  Moses  in  a 
"  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  bush,  and  talked  with  him."  A  little 
after,  he  adds  these  remarkable  words.  "  ®  You  have  seen,  gen- 
"  tlemen,  that  the  same  Person  whom  Moses  calls  an  angel, 
"  and  who  conversed  with  him  in  the  flame  of  fire;  that  very 
*'  Person  being  God,  signifies  to  Moses  that  himself  is  the  God 
"  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob."  I  will  not  so  far 
distrust  your  judgment,  as  to  add  any  further  comment  to  so 


Filius  est,  et  angelus   sit,   quoniam  enim  praescripsit  ipsa  natura  hominem 

paternse  dispositionis  adnuntiator  est ;  credendum  esse,  qui  ex  homine  sit : 

intelligere  debent  contra   Scripturas  ita  eadem  natura  prsescribit,  et  Deum 

se  agere  haeretici,  qui  Christum  quum  credendum  esse,  qui  ex  Deo  sit. 

dicant  se  et  angelum  credere,  nolint        ^  'i2    av8p€s,    vfvoTjKare on    bv 

etiam  ilium  Deum  pronuntiare .  Xe'-yei  Maxrrjs  ayyeXov,  ev  Trvpl  (fiXoyos 

Novat.  C.  xxvi.  p.  724.  \f\aXT}Kevai  avra,  ovtos  avros  Qeos  &v 

'O   8e   ayyeXos   rov    narpos    6    vios  arjfiaiveL  tw  Maxrel  on  avros  ianv  6 

iq-TLV,  avTos  Kvpios  koX  Qeos  a>v.   Sy-  Qeos  'A/Spaa/z  koL  'itroaK  Kai  'laKa)3. 

nod.  Antioch.  Ep.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  220. 

^  Cap.  31.  compare  chap.  11.     Ut  Compare  Apol.  i.  p.  123.  To  8c  el- 


Qw.  li  i>i     -         .  "•"•-'  W 


plain  \  i  '      know 

Martyr,  :.       .  ,  -  — : ,  :       .        the  divinity  of 

Ohriit  into  hia  ^aoaalnp;  and  tooihlp  toto  ffeommiinieatioD  of 
IIm  MBedhiM  mhtimntm:  which  I  remark  ehiaflj  againal  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  aaeiiMi  to  admit  that  thoM  titles  beSoi^  to  the 
P^rmm  oTQiriat;  whieh  ia  more  than  I  apprehend  joa  do.  It 
wiero  very  caej  to  add  partieular  panagee  to  the  aameporpoae 
tnm  other  Fathera;  but  it  wae.  in  a  manner,  needlew  to  have 
nmiliiyiiH  theee.  For  tho  general  eoope,  drift,  and  de^gn  of 
the  primitive  wnU*ri,  in  thie  oaee,  ahewa  wiflleientiy  what  I  oon- 
tend  for.  Their  dengn  waa  to  profo  Ohriit*a  Dirinity ;  to  ahew 
that  there  waa  another  Pmrmm^  beaidee  the  Father,  who  waa 
raJly  Lord  and  God;  and  that  this  Permm  waa  Ghriat.  Thia 
ia  the  arowed  dea^  dear  through  Juntin'a  Dialogue;  and  the 
Kko  may  be  aaid  of  Novatian,  TcrtuUian,  Oyprian,  Ireoeoa,  and 
the  rest,  (eieept  Euaebiua,  who  wanetimea  varied  in  thia  matter,) 
where  they  eito  theee  texta,  which  I  have  giren  you  a  liat  of. 

The  aigmneot  they  need  ia  thia.  There  is  a  person  freqoeotly 
a^rled  God  and  Lord,  Jehovah,  Almighty,  &c.  who  eonversed 
with  Adam,  appeared  to  the  Patriarehs,  and  all  along  headed 
and  eoodneted  the  people  of  the  Jews.  This  Person  could  not 
be  an  a^gel  only :  sneh  high  titles  could  never  bdong  to  any 
angel.  He  oould  not  be  God  the  Father :  hia  ofibe  waa 
he  ia  called  an  angel;  he  appeared;  he  ooodo- 
aoeoded  to  take  opon  him  hunian  shape,  and  other  reaemblaneea^. 
These  things  do  not  suit  with  the  /nt  Penom  of  the  Trinity. 
Wefl  then,  who  oookl  he  be  but  God  the  Son?  who  bei^g  really 
God,  might,  in  his  own  right,  truly  and  justly 
high  titles;  and  yet  being  meomi  only  in  the 
Trinity,  and  designing,  in  hia  own  due  time,  to  take  human 
nature  upon  him,  might  more  suitably  condeacend  to  act  minis- 
terially amoqg  men,  (a  proper  prehide  to  his  incarnation,  which 
ahoold  oone  alUr,)  and  so  might  be,  not  only  God,  but  an  angel 


Ummu  h/m  tlfu  6    phcity  of  the  &nrme  natme  wat  ever 
k^iet^'Afipa^mkSe^'l^mm    unsd,  ia  ihb  esse,  M  a 
mJiiet^^lmSir^ie^t^wm'    itcookl        '     '    ~  ' 

the 


±:ts 


rmX^mtm  itWj^Auut,    SsssqrAa-    lilsnIly,  er  olhaririss  ihsa  by  way  of 
toOr.Wliilby,a.Mu  igva.    TortnUaB  gifw  a  vsiy  dtf> 

^      i8>7S,a7C^8yfl».ad.    fomt  aceooat  of  k,  ibawiaf  how  aD 


'PSgoi83.7S»n^MC8yfl».ad.    fomiacco 
k  iXaot  iai  that  the  para  M-    jZr«.Li. 
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too.  This  is  their  argument,  as  every  one  knows,  that  knows 
any  thing  of  these  matters.  Now,  suppose  that  these  good 
fathers  had  understood,  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  as  you  do ;  "  I  am  the 
"  God  of  Bethel ;"  that  is,  My  Father,  whom  I  represent,  is  the 
God  of  Bethel ;  what  a  trifling  argument  would  you  here  put 
into  their  mouths  ?  "  Christ  declares  that  the  Person  whom  he 
"  represents  is  God  and  Lord :  therefore  Christ  is  God,"  &c. 
Or  propose  the  argument  thus,  upon  your  hypothesis :  "  The 
"  Lord  God  (the  Father)  called  unto  Adam,  Gen.  viii.  9.  God  said 
"  unto  Abraham,  &c.  Gen.  xxi.  12.  that  is,  God  the  Father  spoke 
"  by  his  Son ;  therefore  the  Son  is  called  God,  and  is  God." 
Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  ?  The  conclusion  which  Justin 
Martyr  draws  from  the  whole,  and  which  he  triumphantly  urges 
against  Trypho,  is  this ;  that  Christ  is  really  Lord  and  God, 
'  0eos  KaAetrat,  koX  0eos  ean  kol  eorat.  The  other  writers 
draw  the  same  conclusion  from  the  same  premises  ;  a  conclusion 
without  any  thing  to  support  it,  had  they  understood  these  texts, 
as  you  pretend  they  did.  In  short,  the  very  ground  and  foun- 
dation of  all  they  say  upon  this  article  is  built  upon  a  supposition 
diametrically  opposite  to  yours ;  so  little  countenance  have  you 
from  antiquity.  Further,  they  all  conclude  that  the  Person  de- 
claring himself  to  be  God  and  Lord,  &c.  could  not  be  an  angel ; 
not  a  mere  angel.  There  is  some  sense  in  this  ;  if  you  suppose 
an  angel  declaring,  in  his  own  person,  that  he  is  God  and  Lord. 
It  is  blasphemous  and  absurd  for  any  mere  angel  to  make  such 
declaration.  But,  supposing  it  meant  of  the  Person  of  the  Fa- 
ther, why  might  not  any  angel  declare,  what  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  Father  is  God,  or  deliver  God's  errand  in  his  own  words? 
Had  the  Fathers  thought  as  you  do,  they  must  have  argued 
thus,  very  weakly :  It  could  not  be  a  mere  angel  that  appeared, 
or  that  spoke  thus  and  thus.  Why  ?  Because  the  Person  who 
sent  him,  and  who  undoubtedly  is  the  God  of  the  universe,  is 
called  God  and  Lord.  Of  all  the  silly  things  that  ignorance  and 
malice  have  combined  to  throw  upon  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
defenders  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  I  have  not  met  with  one  com- 
parable to  this.  I  am  therefore  willing  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  mean  to  charge  them  with  it,  but  only  expressed  yourself 
darkly  and  obscurely ;  which  yet  should  not  have  been  done,  by 
one  who  would  be  careful  not  to  mislead  even  an  unwary  reader. 

*  Just.  Dial.  p.  176.  ed.  Jebb.    See  my  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  p.  52,  &c* 


Qv.a,  Or   .-*'   ii    vi^RlE8.  ^M 


I«oaldlMV»BttlwoMveamrk,«iMllat)vtiliiHlijoa;  mad  thai 
fa^  rf  Hit  >  ilriot  mam  wiwrM  ih>  ineiwrti  mtd  tilt  twd  0^ 
•tifplbdtoUM&ia.  ThejrargMdthtftHaooldBOlbeMiMgvl 
UMlftppavwi.  Why?  BMMMe th« Potmi apptHiiyfi 
CkMt  Tlma  Notalkm  who  a^aaka  tha  mum  of  aO  Um 
^^QMOwdo  orgo /)iMi  M  MgolM  ftui,  MB  BOO  at  hoe 

* !    But  how  then  b  ho  Ood,  if  no 
oagole  Dorer  had  the  priTikgo  of  to 
A  Ullor    NofslMD  allowt  (oh.  15.)  that  aag^a  ham 

Ooda,  meaoing  in  the  looaa  igmBtnro  aenie :  hot  horo  ho 
plairijr  i%nioa  that  the  word  Oad,  wheo  applied  to  the  Sam,  m 
lo  he  u^detilood  m  the  atriot  and  proper  aaoae:  and  thai  the 
in  general  nndentood  it.  Angela,  the  very  higheet  order 
wore  not  by  them  thought  worthy  of  the  name  and 
title  of  GhI,  It  would  have  been  highly  abeurd,  in  their  judg- 
to  hare  given  it  them,  in  eueh  a  eenee,  and  in  eneh  circnm- 
ae  they  applied  it  to  the  80m.  They  knew  nothing  of 
relalife  eeaee  of  the  word :  they  knew  better.  But  this  by 
fay :  let  ae  letem  to  oor  eobjeet.  You  will  aak  me  now, 
what  did  eoroe  of  the  Fathera  mean,  thoee  etpeeially 
yon  have  quoted  in  the  mai^,  (p.  22.)  hy  the  Som  0/ OotTi 
anA  apaakmgin  the  Permm  o/Clodtka  FMerf  I 
ehewn  you  what  they  oertainly  did  noi  mean :  and  if  I  oonld 
not  eo  readily  aeooont  for  the  other,  it  ie  of  leee  moment;  the 
eaaee  being  little  eonoerned  in  it.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  aatidy 
yoB  in  thie  point  abo. 

Yon  have  but  tvio  tpiotatioDM  which  are  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
est of  Tbeophifaie,  tiiJihop  of  Antiooh.  and  thu  other 
And  they  indeed,  eerWSi^,  may  teem  to  ooon- 
;  though*  in  M%,  they  Bieaat  Bothiof  Ilka 
il.  Bid  what  did  they  mean;  one  l7,»^e^oei^Te9eie6» 
the  other  by,  •Mci0riM#«««ieiM#(PalrM)f  LetHbeoooei- 
dered,  that  the  eeeood  Penon,  in  the  imata  ahoma  eited,  ie  not 
repreeented  under  hie  own  peraonal  dietiqgviihiag  eharaeter,  ae 
a  Son,  or  aeeond  Pereoo,  or  Meoaaht  or  Mediator,  aa  he  hae 
heMmee.  It  it  not  mid,  that  the  Aa  of  the  Xenf  God;  ealed 
wloAdam;  btttthe'*JLon^6Wealled,'*lie.«    Itienot,Iam 


*  Olhv  ■gei of  the  tcrict       >  (^  >6. 

■mmjf^wpidQt^Mydbytht       •  Tbeopk.  id  AotoL  L  it.  p.  119. 

Ame^WiMae  wiMn,  md  ^ipotd  to  C/s.  cd. 

tkt  80B.  aqr  bi  MM  to  Dr.TUdM,       •TwttiU.  •dw.  Marc,  t  fi.  c  17. 
R- 374*1^*  •GM.tu.9. 
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the  Son  of  the  God  of  Bethel,  &c.  but  "  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel T 
and  so  in  the  rest.  Christ  therefore,  in  these,  or  the  like  texts, 
is  not  represented  under  his  own  peculiar  character  ;  but  under 
such  a  character  as  is  common  to  the  Godhead,  to  the  Father 
and  him  too.  This  character,  since  the  distinction  of  persons 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  has  been,  in  a  more  eminent  and  pecu- 
liar manner,  reserved  to  the  Father.  He  is  represented  emi- 
nently now  as  God ;  and  Christ,  as  Son  of  God^  or  Mediator^  or 
Messiah.  Christ  having  before  took  upon  him  that  part,  charac- 
ter, or  office,  which  since  that  time  has  been  reserved,  in  a 
pecuhar  manner,  to  the  Father,  maybe  said  to  have  acted  in  the 
Person  of  the  Father,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  un- 
der the  same  character  or  capacity  which  the  Father  now  chiefly 
bears  with  respect  to  men.  This  he  might  well  do,  being  equally 
qualified  for  either.  As  Son  of  God,  he  was  really  God  ;  and  as 
Son  of  the  Almighty,  he  w^as  Almighty,  in  his  own  right,  as 
P  Tertullian  expresses  it :  and  therefore  might  as  justly  bear  the 
style  and  title  of  "  Lord  God,''  ''  God  of  Abraham,''  &c.  while  he 
acted  in  that  capacity,  as  he  did  that  of  "  Mediator,'^  "  Messiah," 
"  Son  of  the  Father,"  &c.  after  he  condescended  to  act  in  an- 
other, and  to  discover  his  personal  relation. 

You  cited  these  words  of  Tertullian  :  "  Cujus  auctoritate  "^  et 
"  nomine  ipse  erat  Deus,  qui  videbatur,  Dei  Filius."  Which 
might  have  been  rendered  thus.  "  The  Son  of  God  who  appeared, 
"  he  was  God  (acting)  in  his  (the  Father's)  name,  and  with  his 
"  authority."  And  had  you  but  cited  the  next  immediate  words, 
you  might  have  discovered  the  true  meaning  of  that  passage. 
"  Sed  et  penes  nos,  Ohristus  in  persona  Christi,  quia  et  hoc  modo 
"  noster  est :"  that  is  to  say.  But  with  us  (Christians)  Christ  is 
also  understood  under  the  character  or  Person  of  the  Messiah ; 
because  he  is  ours  in  this  capacity  also  ;  that  is,  he  is  not  only 
our  God,  but  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer ;  and  under  that  cha- 
racter we  receive  him,  as  being  more  peculiar  to  him,  beyond  what 
he  has  in  common  with  the  Father.  Formerly  he  was  received 
and  adored  under  the  one  common  character  of  God,  Lord,  and 
Jehovah ;  not  merely  as  representative  of  God  the  Father,  or  as 
invested  with  his  authority,  but  as  strictly  and  truly  God^  consuh- 
stantial  with  God  the  Father ;  according  to  the  unanimous  opin- 

,  P  Suo  jure  omnipotens  qua  Filius     Deus  Dei  Filius.  Prax.  c.  xvii.  p.  520. 

Omnipotentis cum  et  Filius  Om-        ^  Contr.  Marc.  1.  ii.  c.  27. 

nipotentis  tam  omnipotens  sit,  quam 


Qv.u  Ok    -  -  *>' 


ioBof  AUihoaiieiMitatMia'  atiUMM  in  fmrticiibr who ipcak  of 
iMiaelipf  iiiUieiMiiMorPwioaoriheFAUier.  Boi now* baviiig 
m  iwv  till0  to  iliitiiiiMirfi  him  by,  w«  reesive  him  in  both  cnptr 
Mm:  M  (M,  by  mrtwr^;  and  mm  Mawiih,  or  Modktor,  bj 


The  mm  than  oT  iho  omo  it  this :  when  Chmt  appoarod  to 

the  P>itmi«ha»  and  claimed  their  obedience,  homage,  and  ado- 

imtioo,  he  did  not  do  thie  under  the  name  and  eharaot«r  which 

he  haa  ance  dieooverad  to  he  peraooal  and  peeoliar  to  him ;  but 

;  wliich  it  hie  too,  bat  in  common  with  tho  Father ; 

,  Ihai  of  «"  Lord  Oodf  **  God  Ahnighty^  &c  and  being 

not  to  be  the  Father  himadf,  but  the  Son ;  not 

.hoi  God o/€hd;  all  that  he  did  must  be 

hack  to  the  Father,  the  Head  and  Foontain  of  all ; 

kf  he  ouroMed*  wlicee  crden  he  executed,  and  whoae  F 

Ohafaclflr4or  Ofllce.  he  (in  aome  eenee)  repreaented  and  co*. 

tained.    lliua,  under  the  •  New  Testament  alao,  he  referred  all 

thai  he  did  to  the  anthoritj  of  the  Father,  aa  the  first  original, 

of  aD  power,  preeninence,  dignity,  &c.  acting  in  his 

his  will,  and  representing  his  Person.    {**  I  and 

**  my  FaAer  are  one,**  John  x.  30.    '"  He  that  hath  seen  me 

^  hath  aeen  the  Father,*'  John  xiv.  9.    ''  I  can  of  mine  own  aelf 

^  do  nothing,^  John  v.  30.)   And  yet  whatever  is  said  of  Christ 

is  to  he  onderstood  of  him  in  his  own  Person,  and  not  of  the 

Father  only,  whom  he  repreeented.     In  fine,  it  is  not  necessary, 

that  every  one  who  acts  in  the  name,  or  by  the  authority,  or  in 

the  persoo  of  another,  should  nanrp  the  style  of  that  other,  and 

in  the  (bat  peraon ;  e.  g.  a  viceroy,  or  an  ambassador, 

in  the  king*s  name,  and  by  his  authority,  and  represents  his 

:  but  does  not  personate  the  king,  in  the  strictest  sense ; 

doee  not  pretend  to  say.  I  am  the  king.    And  therefore  yua  can 

draw  no  certain  coodaakMii  tnm  the  two  paaMgea  of  Theophihis 

and  Tcrtnllian.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  ahewn  yon,  from  the 

whole  drift,  tenor,  and  tendency,  as  weD  aa  frooi  particukr  tee- 

timoniea  of  the  primitive  writinga,  that  they  are  hr  fiftxn  fiivoor- 

ing  your  pretences  in  this  caae,  but  are  a  perfect  contradiction  to 

F^om  what  hath  been  aaid,  theae  three  things  are  very 


SmTtm  SeripL 
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1.  That,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients,  the  Son  was 
God^  and  so  called  in  his  own  Person. 

2.  That  he  was  God  in  Ms  own  Person,  as  being  God'*s  Son. 

3.  That  he  was  God's  Son,  as  having  the  divine  substance 
communicated  from  the  Father. 

These  three  considerations  entirely  take  off  the  force  of  what- 
ever either  you  or  Dr.  Clarke  hath  offered  to  perplex  and  puzzle 
a  very  clear  and  manifest  truth. 

I  have  insisted  chiefly  on  the  first  particular,  as  was  proper  in 
this  place ;  though  I  have,  in  passing,  hinted  enough  of  the  two 
latter  also ;  especially  considering  that  they  will  often  be  glanced 
at  again,  in  the  process  of  our  dispute. 

Thus,  I  hope,  I  have  sufficiently  vindicated  the  argument  of 
this  second  Query,  having  shewn  from  plain  scripture  texts,  that 
Christ  is  not  excluded  from  being  the  one  Supreme  God  in 
conjunction  with  the  Father ;  and  taken  off  your  exceptions : 
and  lest  this  should  seem  insufficient,  I  have  confirmed  it  further, 
from  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  antiquity,  before  the  Council 
of  Nice ;  which  is  what  yourself  appeal  to  in  the  case.  This 
article  indeed  has  hereby  been  drawn  out  into  a  disproportionate 
length  ;  but  the  importance  of  it  is  a  sufficient  apology.  Were 
you  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  following  queries,  this 
one,  while  it  stands  unanswered,  would  be  enough  for  all.  But 
I  proceed. 

Query  III. 

Whether  the  word  (God)  in  Scripture  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  carry  an  ambiguous  meaning,  or  to  be  used  in  a  different 
sense,  when  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son,  in  the  same  Scrip- 
ture, and  even  in  the  same  verse  ?  See  John  i.  i . 

HERE  you  make  answer  ;  that  "  the  word  (God)  in  Scripture 
"  hath  a  relative  signification,  and  is  used  in  a  supreme  and  a 
"subordinate  sense.''  And  you  appeal  to  Exod.  vii.  t.  "I 
"  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh  f'  and  to  Psalm  Ixxxii.  i. 
"  God  standeth  in  the  assembly  of  gods ;  judgeth  among  gods  f' 
and  you  desire  that  John  x.  34,  ^^.  may  be  compared  ;  "  Is  it 
"  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said  ye  are  gods  T  &c.  You  are 
impatient,  I  perceive,  to  come  to  your  distinction  of  supreme 
and  subordinate,  which,  you  imagine,  clears  all  difficulties; 
and  you  will  not  stay  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  said 
first.     The   first   and  most  general  distinction   of  the   senses 
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•»  pcoper  and  imptopar;  After 

-.  ...  _^:.      caiD6  to  jov  fiyned  liiitiiKitwn 

ine  and  nbovdiiiftie.  Dr.  CUrke  indaod  would  peraiade 
iM,  thai  the  proper  Senptnre  notioii  of  (M  it  d$minim ;  and 
that  theralbre  anj  pema  haWng  dominion,  ie,  aeeording  to  the 
Seripture  notion,  tralj  and  properly  God.  Thie  ahall  be  es- 
hut  it  will  be  eoofonaenl  here  to  eei  down  the  Doetor*e 
^The  word  Oc^,  Qod,hM»hk  Serlptnre,  and  in  aU 
^  booke  of  morality  and  religion,  a  rektive  a^gnifieataon ;  and 
^  not,  ae  in  metaphyeioal  booka,  an  abeoluie  one :  ae  ie  evident 
**  from  the  relattire  tonne,  whiob  in  moral  writinge  may  alwaye 
^  be  joined  with  it.  For  inatanoe,  in  the  aame  manner  aa  we 
**  aay, «!f  Falher,  «)f  King,  and  the  like;  ao  it  is  proper  aleo  to 
""a^r.  ay  God«  the  God  ^/irwa(»  the  God  o/Ua  tmiwmm,  and 
**  the  Kka:  whieh  worde  are  ezpreeai?e  of  dominioo  and  govern- 
But,  in  the  metaphyaioal  way,  it  eannot  be  aaid,  my 
anbatanee,  the  infinite  aubatanee  of  Itrad^  or  the  like*^ 
Ho  rapeala  the  obeerrataon  (p.  290)^ ;  and  ia  very  poaitive,  that 
the  word  €hd^  in  Seriptnre,  ie  alwaye  a  reUtive  word  of  offiee, 
giving  the  aame  pretty  reaeon  for  it  aa  before.  Thia  ahall  be 
earaftdly  eonaidered ;  and  the  manner  of  epeaking  aooounted  for, 
m  the  aeqneL 

I  ahall  only  obaerve  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  jtar  ia  a 
relative  word,  for  the  eame  reaeon  with  that,  which  the  doctor 
givee  for  the  other.  For,  the  ^atar  of  your  God  llomphan,'' 
(Acta  viL  43,)  ia  a  proper  expreeeion  :  but,  in  the  metaphyaical 
WAy,  it  eaonoi  be  eaid,  the  luminooa  aubatanoe  ''  of  your  God 
80  again,  waitr  ia  a  rebtivo  word ;  for  it  ia 
lo  aay,  the  water  9f  Itrmd :  but,  in  the  metaphyaical 
way,  it  eannoi  be  eaid,  the  fluid  anbatanee  of  limsl;  the 
espvaaaioo  ia  «improper.  By  parity  of  reaeon,  wo  may  make 
relative  worde  afanoet  ae  many  aa  we  pleaee.  But  to  proceed : 
I  maintain  thai  iummitm  ia  not  the  fuU  import  of  the  word  God 
mSet^itiire;  that  it  ia  but  a  part  of  the  idea,  and  a  amaU  part 
too ;  and  that,  if  any  peraon  be  called  Cki,  merely  on  aeeoont 


•  8w  Dr.  Oarkc'*  Reply,  p.  J84.  numbv, 

•  Cow^  alw  Scnpc  Doctr.  p.  the  thk^ 
a9a.alMa^  itii;Mi „ 

•  It  b  vwy  obrioM  to  p«c«T«  Mf  mAifner  it  mgmif: 

prariomln.    "* '  -Vniir,  *ii  imu  l.  l.  L-^y 

tccwdfaiglothtmuMattnof  In-  «taMt  with  U»  rdadv* 

g«i*.  wImb  and  ia  tka  ihydiw  rtmiihuitof  mytkhytrtriBric 
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of  dominion^  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  and  resemblance 
only ;  and  is  not  properly  God,  according  to  the  Scripture  notion 
of  it.  We  may  call  any  one  a  kin(^,  who  lives  free  and  independ- 
ent, subject  to  no  man^s  will.  He  is  a  king  so  far,  or  in  some 
respect ;  though  in  many  other  respects  nothing  like  one ;  and 
therefore  not  properly  a  king.  If  by  the  same  figure  of  speech, 
by  way  of  allusion  and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  called  God, 
because  resembling  God  in  one  or  more. particulars  ;  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  properly  and  truly  God. 

To  enlarge  something  further  upon  this  head,  and  to  illustrate 
the  case  by  a  few  instances.  Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along 
with  the  word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  "  his 
"  dwelling  not  with  flesh,''  Dan.  ii.  1 1 .  This  part  of  the  idea  is 
applicable  to  angels  or  to  saints,  and  therefore  they  may  thus 
far  be  reputed  Gods ;  and  are  sometimes  so  styled  in  Scripture, 
or  ecclesiastical  writings.  Another  part  of  the  complex  idea  of 
God  is  giving  orders  from  above,  and  publishing  commands  from 
heaven.  This  was  in  some  sense  applicable  to  Moses ;  who  is 
therefore  called  "  a  God  unto  Pharaoh  :"  not  as  being  properly 
a  God ;  but  instead  of  God,  in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling 
circumstance.  In  the  same  respect,  every  prophet,  or  apostle, 
or  even  a  minister  of  a  parish,  might  be  figuratively  called  God. 
Dominion  goes  along  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  is  a  part  of  it ; 
and  therefore  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  resembling  God  in 
that  respect,  may,  by  the  like  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  Gods  : 
not  properly ;  for  then  we  might  as  properly  say,  God  David, 
God  Solomon,  or  God  Jeroboam,  as  King  David,  &c.  but  by 
way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some  imperfect  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular  respects ;  and  that 
is  all.  It  belongs  to  God,  to  receive  worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
homage.  Now,  because  the  heathen  idols  so  far  resembled  God, 
as  to  be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  &c.  therefore  they  also,  by 
the  same  figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scripture  denominated  Gods, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  declared,  in  a  proper  sense,  to 
be  no  Gods.  The  belly  is  called  the  God  of  the  luxurious,  (Phil, 
iii.  1 9,)  because  some  are  as  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  their 
bellies,  as  others  are  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  because  their 
lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  them.  This  way  of  speaking  is 
in  like  manner  grounded  on  some  imperfect  resemblance,  and 
is  easily  understood.  The  prince  of  the  devils  is  supposed, 
by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  "  God   of  this  world," 
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a  Oor.  hr.  4.  If  to.  Ibe  raMon  may  Im,  Mtt&t  hemvm  ibo  men 
of  lUi  world  are  enttrplr  derolMl  to  Im  Mnriee,  or  llml  bo  hM 
got  llio  pom  and  dominson  over  them. 

TIma  we  tee  bow  tbe  word  Chd^  aeeording  to  the  popular  way 
ofifiialing,  baa  ban  applied  to  ai^gak,  or  to  mem,  or  to  ihinge 
JTianlmttt  and  hMamiblB ;  boeaaw  aome  part  of  tho  idiMi  h^ 
loofiiY  to  Ood  baa  beeo  ooneeived  to  belong  to  them  abo.  To 
argne  from  henee»  that  any  of  them  ia  properly  Ood,  la  makhig 
the  whole  of  a  part;  and  reaiomiyflJhiekwriy,^  <ifc<eea?iiBrfiMa 
fwH  as  the  aeboole  epeak,  mi  diehm  timplkihr.  If  wo  im]atre 
carelblly  into  the  Seriptnre  notion  of  tho  word,  wc  ^hall  6nd, 
that  neither  d&mimem  aingly,  nor  all  tho  other  inetancoe  of  re- 
eembhuiea,  make  ap  the  idea,  or  are  loiBeieBt  to  denominate  any 
tbmg  properly  Ood.  When  the  prince  of  Tyre  pretended  to  be 
Ood«(Eaek.  xxriii.  1,)  hi*  thou^t  of  noincthtng  morr  than  nu*ro 
iImmMm  to  make  him  to ;  hv  thought  of  utrongth  invincihl(\  and 
power  irresistible :  and  Ood  wae  pleased  to  conrinco  him  of  his 
folly  and  vanity,  not  by  telling  him  how  eeanty  his  domimiam 
waa,  or  bow  low  bis  oflbse;  bat  bow  weak,  frail,  and  pervhtng 
his  natOTt>  was ;  that  he  was  man  only,  and  "  not  Ood,**ver.  2, 9. 
and  shoold  sorely  find  so  by  tho  cvont.  When  tho  Lyeaonians, 
upon  the  sight  of  a  miracle  wrou/i^ht  by  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xiv.  11.) 
took  him  and  Barnabas  for  Gods,  they  did  not  think  so  much 
of  dtmimiamt  as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human  :  and  when 
the  Apostles  answered  thent.  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their 
dtmimitu  was  only  human,  or  that  their  office  was  not  dinne, 
but  that  they  had  not  a  di\ine  nature ;  they  were  weak,  frail, 
and  feeble  men,  of  like  infirmities  with  the  rest  of  thenr  species, 
and  therefore  no  Chd$, 

If  we  trace  the  Seripture  notion  of  one  that  is  truly  and  pro- 
p^  Ood,  wo  tUm  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas ; 
iniBito  wisdom,  power  invincible,  all-suflMeoey,  and  the  fike. 
These  are  the  ground  and  foundation  of  daminkm ;  which  is  but 
a  aeeondaiy  notion*  a  oooae<|Banae  of  the  former :  and  it  must 
be  dmnlmoii  auprMua,  and  booo  aiae,  which  will  miit  with  the 
Seiipture  notaoo  of  Ood  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor,  a  ruler, 
n  protaetor,  a  lord,  or  the  like;  but  a  aoverejgn  Ruler,  an 
alm%hty  Protaetor,  an  ommeeicnt  and  omnipreaent  Oovemor,  an 
et«^mal  immutable,  tM  iniilMiiiit  Ckeator,  rreserttr,  and  IVo- 
tcctor.  Whatever  foils  short  of  thia  ia  not  properly,  in  the 
Scripture  noltoiit  Gmi;  but  is  only  called  ao  by  way  of  figure ; 

as  has  before  been  explained.     Now.  if  yon  ask  me  why  the 

vol.  I.  X 
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relative  terms  may  properly  be  applied  to  the  word  God,  the 
reason  is  plain  ;  because  there  is  something  relative  in  the  whole 
idea  of  God ;  namely,  the  notion  of  Governor,  Protector,  &c.  If 
you  ask  why  they  cannot  so  properly  be  applied  to  the  word 
God  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  beside  the  reason  before  given, 
there  iS  another  as  plain ;  because  metaphysics  take  in  only  part 
of  the  idea,  consider  the  nature  abstracted  from  the  relation, 
leaving  the  relative  part  out. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  it  may  appear  how  useless  and 
insignificant  your  distinction  is,  of  a  supreme  and  a  subordinate 
God.  For,  not  to  mention  that  this  must  unavoidably  run  you 
into  polytheism,  and  bring  you  to  assert  more  Gods  than  one, 
contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  holy  Scripture ;  which  is  an 
*^ insuperable  objection  to  your  hypothesis  ;  I  say,  not  to  mention 
this  at  present,  your  hypothesis  is  built  upon  a  false  ground,  as 
if  any  thing  could  be  properly  God  that  is  not  Supreme.  Su- 
preme, in  the  strict  sense,  supposes  for  its  ground  all  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  one  truly  and  properly  God,  as  described  in 
Scripture.  Another  God  after  this,  is  no  God ;  because  Scrip- 
ture makes  but  one  ;  besides  that  an  e  inferior  God  is  only  God 
improperly,  and  so  called  by  way  of  figure,  or  in  some  particular 
respect :  so  that  at  length  your  famed  distinction  of  a  supreme 
and  subordinate  God,  resolves  into  a  God  and  no  God.  The 
question  then  between  us  is,  whether  Christ  be  God  properly  or 
improperly  so  called ;  that  is,  whether  he  be  God,  or  no.  Your 
arguments  to  prove  him  a  subordinate  God  only,  I  shall  look 
upon  as  so  many  arguments  against  his  divinity,  and  as  designed 
to  prove  that  he  is  not  God. 

You  cite  John  x.  '^^^^  ^6.  "  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto 
"  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
"  broken ;  say  ye  of  him,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and 
"  sent  into  the  world.  Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am 
"  the  Son  of  God?"  From  hence  you  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
Christ  is  God  in  the  subordinate  sense  only  ;  that  is,  as  I  have 

«*  See  what  Dr.  Bennet  has  very  num.  Nega  Deum,  quern  dicis  de- 
well  urged  upon  this  head,  "  Disc,  of  teriorem.  Tertull.  contr.  March  i.e. 6. 
"  the  Holy  Trinity,  p.  178,  &c."  Qui  super  se  habet  aliquem  supe- 

e  Neque     enim    proximi    erimus  riorem,  et  sub  alterius  potestate  est ; 

opinionibus  nationura,  quae  si  quando  hie  neque  Deus,  necjue  magnus  rex 

coguntur  Deum  confiteri,  tamen  et  dici  potest.     Iren.  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  229. 

alios  infra  illtftn   volunt.     Divinitas  Unus  igitur  omnium  Dominus  est 

autem    gradum   non    habet,    utpote  Deus.     Neque  enim  ilia  sublimitas 

unica.     Tertull.  adv.  Hermog.  c.  vii.  potest  habere   consortem,   cum  sola 

p.  236.  Deus  non  erit  dicendus,  quia  omnium  teneat  potestatem.    Cypr.  de 

nee  credendus,  nisi  summum  mag-  Idol.  Van.  p.  14.  Ox.  edit. 
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mid,  noi  properij  or  tnilj  God.  Dot  I  am  Me  no  nttimer  of 
fRxmd  to  Uut  iofawee  IWim  Um  wQfdi  belbra  o^  Onr  blatwd 
Lord  bad  inriiiMimit  Uiat  bo  wm  redly  and  truly  Ood;  bat  bad 
not  aanrtod  it  in  pfaun  and  eipreii  twroa :  upon  tbia  bare  innn- 
eado,  ibe  Jewe  ebatge  btm  with  direet  bbapbenj :  be  to  evade 
tbebr  naliee.  ipid  to  keep  to  the  tmth,  neitber  aflrme  nor  dedea 
tbal  be  oieant  it  in  tbe  aenae  which  tbej  apprebended.  However. 
biediaao«eebeii^aigeoendteniia»aiidiioieaqplieH  eooqgh  to 
kmnd  a  ebarge  of  blaapheftiy  npooy  be  appeala  to  tbefar  Law,  m 
order  to  abew,  that  it  ia  not  alwajra  bla^ibenij  to  mako  one*a 
aelf  (M^  or  to  apply  the  title  of  Chd  eveo  to  mortal  men,  and 
to  bimaelf,  oonaidered  only  aa  man.  Thia  waa 
to  them ;  who  oould  not  from  hia  own  ezprea- 
MOQa  clearly  eonviet  him  of  meaning  more,  than  that  he  waa  Qod 
in  tbe  improper  aanae  of  the  word,  aa  it  hod  been  uaed,  Pttlm 
lauii.  6.  Nnvertbeleea,  be  leavee  tbe  point  of  hia  divinity  un- 
decided :  or  rather,  atiD  goee  oo  to  inainuate.  in  words  which 
Ibcy  eoold  not  dueetly  lay  bold  on,  tbe  very  thing  which  they 
ebaifed  him  with.  Tliia  enraged  them  ao  much  the  more :  and 
thmikn  tbcj  a^atn «'  aoogbt  to  take  him,"*  ver.  39.  ''  But  be 
^  eaeaped  oitt  of  their  hand.^  Thia  interpretation  may  suffice 
to  take  off  the  force  of  your  argument  Yet  the  words  may 
admit  of  other,  and  perhaps  better  interpretationa,  eonaiatent 
with  the  prineiplea  vrbioh  I  here  maintain  ^ 

Vou  proeeed  to  eite  Heb.  i.  8,  9,  and  argue  thus :  ''  He  who 
''  beii^  Gud,  calls  another  his  God,  and  ia  aanotified  by  him, 
**  ami  needa  be  God  in  a  subordinate  aenee  C*  that  is.  Ck>d 
ao  eaOed,  or  no  God.  To  an  old  objection,  I  might 
an  old  anawer,  in  the  words  of  Hilary,  or  words  to  the 
aane  eftei.  "  'This  may  signify  only  hia  aobordination,  aa  a 
*•  Son,  or  aa  God  of  God,  witliout  any  inferiority  of  nature.  Tbe 
"*  Father  ia  hia  God,  aa  he  is  God  by  beii«  begotten  of  biro." 
Tbia  anawer  ia  direct  and  full,  upon  the  aoppoeition  that  the 
text  eited  ia  meant  of  the  divine  nature  of  Chriat,  or  of  Qirist 
in  hia  b%Mi  eapadty.  Ikit  if  it  be  meant,  aa  ^probably  it 
may,  of  hie  boman  nature  only,  there  ia  no  weight  in  the  objection. 

Aa  to  tbe  Son*a  beiivaanettfied,  I  ahould  hardly  have  thought 


f  teThieSmpcDocl.eooliBiied.    c^w  sn,  quk  cs  so  iwnai  a 
^  i7«.^HuitcHicW  coMfwCkcO.  p.    mtL    UiL  d$  TWn.  I.  it.  c.  35*  P- 

""?•»*•  35^  848.^      «  ^. 

a  8it  Baum**  Dmtmm  on  Ihs 

Ttimtf,  p.  31.  33.  9k, 
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it  of  any  importance  to  the  cause,  had  it  not  been  twice  insisted 
on  by  you.  May  not  the  Father  design,  appoint,  consecrate  his 
Son,  considered  in  either  capacity,  to  the  office  of  Mediator, 
without  supposing  him  of  a  different  and  inferior  nature  to  him  ? 
Or  suppose  the  sanctifying  may  be  meant  of  the  human  nature, 
which  the  Father  has  sanctified,  by  uniting  it  to  the  Aoyo?, 
what  force  will  there  remain  in  your  objection  ?  Having  answered 
your  pleas  and  pretences  for  a  subordinate  God,  I  proceed  to 
shew,  that  Christ  is  not  called  God  in  a  subordinate  or  improper 
sense,  but  in  the  same  sense,  and  in  as  high  a  sense,  as  the  Father 
himself  is  so  styled. 

I.  Because  he  is  called  the  Jehovah,  which  is  a  word  of  absolute 
signification,  and  is  the  incommunicable  name  of  the  one  true  God. 

i  He  is,  very  probably,  called  Jehovah^  Luke  i.  i6,  17.  "  Many 
"  shall  he''  (viz.  John  the  Baptist)  "  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God, 
"  and  he  shall  go  before  him."  The  Doctor  owns  that,  in  strict- 
ness of  construction,  the  words  {the  Lord  their  God)  must  be 
understood  of  Christ.  And  therefore  Christ  is  Lord  God^  or 
Jehovah  JEloim,  which  comes  to  the  same. 

He  is  likewise  called  the  "  Lord  God  of  the  Prophets,""  as  ap- 
pears from  Rev.  xxii.  6.  compared  with  ver.  16.  of  the  same 
chapter.  This  may  be  further  confirmed  by  comparing  the  texts 
following. 


Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  Ps.  cii.  25.  &c.  Addressed  to 
the  Jehovah. 

And  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter :  a  goodly  price 
that  I  was  prised  at  of  them,  Zech.  xi. 
13- 

They  shall  look  on  me  (Jehovah  speak- 
ing by  the  Prophet)  whom  they  have 
pierced,  Zech.  xii.  10. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  (Jehovah,)  Is.  xl.  3. 

The  Lord  said — I  will  have  mercy  on 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them 
by  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  their  God,  Hos.  i. 
6,7. 

i  See  this  text  excellently  defended  and  illustrated  in  True  Scripture  Doctrine  conti- 
nued, p.  132,  133,  &c.     See  also  my  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  VI. 

k  See  Surenhusii  Conciliation,  in  loc.  p.  600. 

1  Surenhus.  in  loc.  p.  280. 

ni  Surenhus.  in  Matt.  iii.  3.  p.  207.  I  refer  to  this  author,  to  obviate  the  pretence, 
that  these  texts  might  be  understood  only  by  way  of  accommodation. 


k  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  Heb.  i. 
10. 

1  Then  was  fulfilled  that  Avhich  was 
spoken,  &c.  3Iatth.  xxvii.  9,  10. 


Another  Scripture  saith,  They  shall 
look  on  him  (Jesus  Christ)  whom  they 
have  pierced,  John  xix.  37. 

'"  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness. Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
Mark  i.  3. 

is  born   in  the  city  of  David  a 

Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,  Luke 
ii.  ir. 
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I  Immw  ptwiuead  Uie  toll  i^yn*  in  oH«r  to  ttke  DoliM  of  Um 
««y  paoi&urwmj  wliiehjoaluif»ol«fvadiBf.  li'mpmrmmm^d 
priMi|il9,  that  Qwitl  k  not  J$Utmk  in  hif  own  Panoo«  (p.  24. 
and  aUevlMro;)  Mid  that  the  Ponoo  called  Jd^vaA  in  tho 
Father  onlj.  What  then  muet  be  «id  to  tbeee  toxto,  which  are 
•o  Tvy  phin  and  espreee  to  the  eonliarj;  ineonineh  that  "  Dr. 
Clarke  himirif  owne,  tliat  tho  naroe  «"  /eteeoA  ia  given  to  that 
^  Tiable  PerMn  (meaning  Chriet)  who  appeared  ae  repraeentbg 
^  the  PerKNi  of  tho  invieible  God  T  llo  doee  not  mj,  it  wae 
given  to  the  PerMn  repreeeoted  only,  but  to  the  Penmi  rrpio- 
iiting  1^  t  which  joo  leem  to  deny.  But  yoo  eonfound  your- 
•elf  wMi  yoor  •  own  comment  upon  Hoe.  i.  7.  ^^/dbeoA  would— 
*'  Mve  them  by  Jdo9ak  their  Qod;)*" '"  that  U,"*  eay  you,  *'  that 
**/iAeeflA  himeelf  would  eave  them,  but  not  in  his  own  PerKHL^ 
Well  then*  it  ie  by  another  Person,  wliich  Pi-rsun  the  text  ox- 
preeily  caUe  JtkovaJk. 

Upon  Zoch.  xii.  10.  com|>arod  with  John  xix.  37.  you  conunvnt 
(p.  36.)  *«  The  eufleni^p  of  Cliriat  might  wvU  bo  callod  tho 
of  Aiicai,  being  piereed  in  eOgy  in  hie  Son,  who  ie 
^  the  eipw  image  of  hie  Poreon.^  AVhat  a  fanciful  turn  is  hore, 
mewly  to  ehMle  the  Ibree  of  phun  Scripture.  Say  rather,  tlu&t 
ainee  Chriet  ie  the  e^giee,  the  ezprem  image  of  tho  Father,  ho 
might  justly  bo  callod  Jekowak^  which  indeed  he  is,  ae  woU  as  the 
Father.  I  shall  dwoll  no  longer  on  eo  dear  and  indisputable  a 
point.  What  you  hint,  that  the  Father  and  Son  cannot  both  bo 
•MoeoA,  or,  as  yon  eapreew  it,  one  individual  being,  moaning  cue 
pemon,  in  hardly  deeetiiiy  notiee;  beeanee  it  ia  nothing  but 
pbyh^  with  tho  word  ledgwdbaf,  and  diepntnig  agaraet  nobody  : 
either  take  the  word  in  our  sense  of  it,  or  pretend  not  that  yon 
us.  It  haa  been  obeerved, above,  that  antiquity  is  every 
ftdl  and  eaprem  in  this  matter ;  never  questioning,  but 
eoQstaatly  aeeertang,  that  the  Son  ie  JUUeoA;  and  eo  called,  m 
Scripture,  in  his  own  Person,  and  in  his  own  right,  ae  eoesecntial 
Son  of  Ood.  The  next  thing  which  I  havo  to  obeervc,  is,  that 
J^ktmk  is  a  wonl  of  absolute  signification.  Tho  relativo  tonus 
do  not  suit  with  it,  as  with  tho  other.  We  do  not  read,  my 
JttUmK  or  pmrJtIiQpak,  or  iho  «Meea4  ^  Imtd,  m  ia  pert*^ 
by  a  learned  rgentleman ;  and  the  same  gentle- 


•  Rffily.  |i.  163.  »Ths  ThM  Scripi.  Doct.  of 

•  IS|t  a$.  Tria.  iiiiriiiiil.  p.  134. 
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man  observes,  that  it  is  sometimes  rendered  by  0eos,  or  God : 
from  whence  we  may  just  take  notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  word 
0eos,  or  God^  in  Scripture,  is  not  always,  perhaps  very  rarely,  a 
mere  relative  word.  That  Jeho'cah  is  a  word  of  absolute  signifi- 
cation, expressing  God,  as  he  is,  may  be  proved  both  from 
"1  Scripture  itself  and  the  *"  authorities  of  the  best  critics  in  this 
case.  What  you  have  to  object  against  it  shall  be  here  examined 
with  all  convenient  brevity.  ^  You  make  the  import  of  the  name 
Jehovah  to  be,  giving  being  to  (i.  e.  performing)  his  promises. 
For  reasons  best  known  to  yourself,  you  slip  over  Exod.  iii.  14, 15, 
which  might  probably  give  us  the  most  light  into  the  matter,  and 
choose  to  found  all  your  reasonings  upon  Exod.  vi.  2,  3.  &c.  an 
obscure  place,  on  which  you  have  made  almost  as  obscure  a 
comment.  The  words  are,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  {Jehovah  :)  and  I 
*'  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the 
"  name  of  God  Almighty,  {El  Shaddai,)  but  by  my  nsimQ  Jehovah 
"  was  I  not  known  to  them." 

You  do  not,  I  presume,  so  understand  this  text,  as  if  this  was 
the  first  time  that  God  revealed  himself  by  the  name  Jehovah : 
that  he  had  done  before,  Exod.  iii.  14,  and  even  long  before  that, 
to  Abram,  Gen.  xv.  7,  and  Abram  had  addressed  him,  under  that 
name,  sooner,  Gen.  xv.  2.  nay,  it  may  be  run  up  yet  higher,  even 
to  Adam  and  Eve,  Gen.  iv.  i .  * 

Your  meaning  therefore,  I  suppose,  must  be,  that  God  had 
given  many  instances  of  his  power  before,  conformable  to  his 
name  El  Shaddai :  but  now,  he  was  to  give  them  instances  of 
his  veracity  and  constancy  in  performing  promises,  conformable 
to  his  name  Jehovah.  This,  I  think,  either  is  or  should  be  your 
sense  of  this  obscure  passage.  That  it  is  not  the  true  sense  of 
the  place  is  next  to  be  shewn. 

I .  It  appears  to  be  a  very  strained  and  remote  interpretation. 
The  primary  signification  of  Jehovah  is  Being,  by  your  own  con- 

q  See  this  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  may  be  solved  by  a  prolepsis.  Com.  in 

the  Considerations  on  Mr.Whiston's  Exod.  iii.  15.     To  which  it  is  suffi- 

History.  Pref,  p.  loi.  cient  to  answer,  that  it  may  be  other- 

r  See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  wise ;  and  that  it  is  highly  improba- 

second  part  of  the  Considerations,  by  ble,  that  Moses,  who  was  particularly 

the  same  author,  p.  2,  3.  and  referred  careful  not  to  introduce  the  name  of 

to  in  True   Scripture  Doctrine  con-  Abraham  and  Sarah  before  the  proper 

tinned,  p.  133,  134.  time,  should  not  be  as  careful  in  re- 

s  Page  19.  spect  of  a  more  venerable  name,  the 

t  M.  Le  Clerc  thinks  that  all  this  name  of  God  himself. 
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rij  all  know,  OmI  Iowv  any  •^  •  -    — -»  *»•-  rooft  ob- 

.  of  tlio  MBM  !•,  tiMl  Qod  c^OMMrilj 

'.  indflpeodaot,  immuUble,  alwayt  tbo  muim 
'  V  I  ui.  6.  ^  I  am  Um  Lofd,  (JtUmk,)  I 
tliia,  in  the  naturml  offdar,  he  nuiy  bo 
M  the  founUin  of  balqf  •  or  gmqg  biiiy  to  all  otlior  thinga :  to 
but  a  aoooodaiy  notion  of  Jtkocak.  Yom  it 
itill :  It  ia  p^$  Ma^t  not  to  the  world,  to  ang«la, 
or  to  men,  but  to  worda  and  promiaea :  that  ia,  fulfilling  them. 
And  thia  melnphorieal  aenae,  oigimmghtmg^  you  would  put  upon 
na,  Ibr  the  proper  and  apeeial  import  of  the  name  Jckoeak,  ex- 
B^.  Who  doea  not  aee  that  thia  ia  atnuned  and  (kr- 
? 

a.  The  reaaon  which  yon  aaaign  for  thia  interpretation,  ia  aa 
lame  aa  the  interpretation  itadf.  Ood,  it  aeema.  woa  now 
eomii^  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  and  therefore 
ramtnda  hia  people  of  tho  tuune  J^kovak^  aa  importing  ono 
thithful  and  pnnetnal  to  hin  word.  Bot  what  if  J^k^vak  ahould 
import  one  eternal  and  immutAblo  God,  the  same  yeeterdaj, 
to^jt  and  for  eter;  might  not  tho  oonaideration  thereof 
be  very  proper  to  raiae  in  men^a  minda  the  greateat  eonli- 
denoe  and  aaauranco  imaginable,  that  he  ahould  never  (oil 
of  hia  word! 

3.  Beadea,  what  aeooont  will  you  give  of  many  other  plaoea 
of  Seriptore,  where  God  reminds  hia  people,  that  he  ia 
Jiiiaai,  and  where  there  ia  no  roferenee  at  all  to  promiaea 
or  the  like? 

Thua,  in  thia  very  chapter,  Exod.  vi.  29.  **  I  am  tho  Lord, 
**  {JdowtA ;)  apeak  thou  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all  that 
"*  I  aay  unto  thee.**  Again ;  **  Againat  aU  the  goda  of  Egypt  I 
**  will  execute  jo4gmeol :  I  am  /iiAeedl,'*  Exod.  xil  1 2.   ••  None 

«'  of  yon  ahall  approach  to  any  that  ia  near  of  kin  to  him 1 

•*  am  J^AawtK"  Lev.  xriii.  6.  ••  I  am  the  Lord,  (JtJ^araA :)  that 
*^  ia  my  name ;  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
^  neither  my  praiee  to  graven  imagea»**  la.  xlii.  8.  « Many 
pbeea  of  like  natoro  might  be  dted ;    but  I  ehooae  to 

U  Clcffr,  apoo  tkt  nlitt.  tiiffiMii      Rut  thai  aolkor  and  hu 

by  qaitk  tad  taMlyla  BMBMr  are  well  knowa,  and  with 

whtraiB  tht  wkal  biai  b«  wriic*.    Tka  wy  ia- 

^  «•  paiw  MMi  wkidi  ht  bria 

iki^  «K.  ia  bfow  of  ikt  8a.  tocanANt  kka. 
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refer  you  to  a  concordance  for  them.  What  I  intend  from 
them  is  this ;  that  if  yours  be  the  true  account  of  the  special 
import  of  the  name  Jehovah^  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  sense 
or  pertinency  in  those,  or  other  frequent  repetitions  of  it.  But 
understanding  the  word  as  it  has  been  generally  understood 
by  persons  of  the  greatest  learning  and  judgment,  all  is  clear, 
pertinent,  and  consistent. 

But,  you  will  say,  why  then  does  God  so  particularly  take 
notice,  that  by  his  name  Jehovah  he  was  not  known  to  Abraham 
Isaac,  and  Jacob?  Exod.  vi.  3.  Did  not  they  know  him,  and 
worship  him,  as  the  true,  eternal,  independent,  immutable  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things  \  Yes,  certainly  they  did,  and  under  the 
name  Jehovah  too ;  and  probably  understood  the  import  of  it. 
The  most  probable  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty  is  this ;  that 
the  words,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text,  ought  to  be  understood 
by  way  of  interrogation,  thus  :  But  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I 
not  also  known  unto  them?  that  great  and  venerable  name, 
which  expresses  more  than  El  Shaddai^  or  any  other  name,  and 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  memorial  to  all  generations  ? 

If  you  please  to  consult  the  critics,  you  will  find  this  interpre- 
tation supported  by  such  reasons  as  will  bear  examining. 
It  has  been  observed  by  the  learned,  that  some  of  the  Greek 
writers  read  the  words,  Kat  to  ovofxa  ixov,  Kvptos,  eS^Aoxra  avTols  ; 
^that  is,  "  My  name,  Jehovah,  I  made  known  unto  them  ;'"*  which 
interpretation  is  likewise  favoured  by  the  Arabic  version. 
This  at  least  we  may  say  ;  that  from  a  passage  so  obscure,  and 
capable  of  several  constructions,  no  certain  argument  can  be 
drawn,  for  the  special  import  of  the  word  Jehovah,  in  opposition 
to  the  best  critics  in  the  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Now,  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  argument,  since  it  appears 
that  Christ  is,  in  his  own  proper  Person,  called  Jehovah,  a  word 
of  absolute  signification,  expressing  the  Divine  nature  or  essence, 
it  must  follow,  that  he  is  God,  strictly  so  called,  and  not  in  the 
relative  or  improper  sense,  as  is  pretended. 

This  will  appear  further,  if  it  be  considered  that  Jehovah  is  the 

incommunicable  name  of  the   one  true   God.      This  may  be 

proved  from  y  several  texts,  which  I  shall  only  point  to  in  the 

X  Just.  Martyr  reads,  To  oi/o/Lia /^oi;  y  Exod.  iii.    14,   15.     Deut.  xxvi. 

ovK €8r}\(ocTaavTols. Dial.]}.  266.3 ehh.  17,18.     Psal.  Ixxxiii.  18.    Is.  xlii.  8. 

vid.   Gen.  xxxii.   29,   comp.  Pseud.  Hosea  xii.  5. 
Athanas.  torn.  ii.  p.  499,  503,  505. 


^' 
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joa  to  *tk  kttnKHi  Autogr»  who  hai  Abondiuitly 
good  the  aawrtion.  1  may  mwirk.  ihai  Una  aiiU  tlic 
obtrrvatioo  mtpo  to  fUfj^KMrt  and  eoninii  aaeh  olber : 
for  if  JdUaaA  ngmfy  the  denial,  immirtable  God,  H  ia  aaBtfaal 
thai  the  aaine  ia  iiieomi]iuuicabk\  ninoa  tharo  ia  bul  one  Ckid : 
and  if  tlia  naana  ba  ineonwnunicable,  then  /aUaaA  oao  mgnify 
naMng  but  that  one  God  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only«  it  iji 
afpBad.  And  if  both  thaae  parta  bo  true,  and  it  be  tnio  likc- 
trt»  that  thia  nana  ia  applied  to  Chrict,  the  eooaeqnaoee  ia 
inriaiatibia,  that  Chriat  ia  the  aame  one  God ;  not  the  aame 
F^ftm  with  the  Father,  to  whom  alao  the  name  /4oaaA  ia 
attributed,  but  the  same  aateaaat,  the  aaaie  B0mp/  m  m  word, 
the  aame  JiUwak;  thua  revealed  to  be  more  Peraona  than  one. 
So  anah  for  mj  firat  aigiuient,  to  prove  that  the  word  6W, 
wInb  applied  to  the  Father  and  Son,  in  Scripturu,  docii  not  bear 
a  double  meaning,  one  proper,  and  the  other  imprr>i»er ;  but  in 
to  ba  widafitood  in  one  and  the  aame  true  and  proper  aenae  in 
mfpaaiofbotk 

a.  My  aeeond  argument  for  it  shall  be  from  John  i.  i .  pur- 
anant  to  the  words  of  the  Query.  *'  In  the  bc^nning  was  the 
**  Wmrd^  and  the  Word  waa  with  God^  and  the  Word  was  6W," 
ver.  I.  '*  All  thiqga  were  made  by  him,^  lie.  ver.  3.  Here  we 
find  the  Son  oapreaJy  called  dd ;  and  the  only  queation  k, 
whether  in  a  proper  or  improper  sense.  The  circumstances  of 
the  plaee  must  determine  us  in  this  inquiry.  Ilerp  aro  thrvo 
marka  to  direct  ua  how  to  form  a  judgment.  1 .  The  word  Gcof, 
Os<  ia  need  in  a  proper  aeoae  in  the  very  same  verae.  a.  The 
Word  waa  Gcd  in  the  beginning,  that  ia,  before  the  creation. 
3.  The  work  of  creation  ii  attributed  to  him. 

I  eay,  ftrrt,  the  word  Be^  (7s^  ia  ooee  oaad,  in  a  profier 
aeaee,  in  the  fccy  same  verae.  I  have  before  ahewn,  that  the 
pretended  relative  aenae  ia  only  an  improper  and  figurative  aenee 
of  the  word  (Ted,  according  to  the  Scripture  notion  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  certainly,  that  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  it  here,  being 
appKed  to  the  Father,  who,  without  diapote,  is  properiy  Oi>d. 
that  since  Of^t  in  the  Saptwagint  ia  frequently  the 
of  Jsleanl,  aa  you  m^  readfly  eee  by  turning  to 
i*a  Concordance ;  and  einoe  Si.  John  hhnself  foUowa 
that  rendering,  as  you  may  obearve  by  enmpariiy  John  ri.  45. 


Lctttr  u>  the  Author  of  the  Uistoqr  of  Moalaaisss.  p.  $. 
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with  Is.  liv.  13.  we  may  reasonably  think  that  6  ©eoj,  in  the 
text,  is  of  the  same  signification  with  Jehovah :  which  is  a  further 
proof,  that  it  is  to  be  understood  absolutely,  and  not  relatively, 
as  you  term  it,  or  as  I,  improperly.  If  therefore  the  word  0eos, 
God^  be  once  used  by  St.  John  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
how  can  we  imagine,  that  immediately  after,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  he  should  use  the  same  word  in  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  of  the  former?  You  remark,  that  "  the  article  is 
"  prefixed  before  0eo9,  in  an  absolute  construction,  when  spoken 
"  of  the  Father ;  but  omitted  when  predicated  of  the  Aoyoy."*"* 
But  if  the  want  of  the  article  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  0eos, 
God,  when  applied  to  the  Word,  is  of  a  different  meaning ;  by 
the  same  argument  you  might  prove  that  the  same  word,  0eos, 
without  an  article,  in  no  less  than  four  places  more  of  this 
chapter,  (ver.  6.  12.  13.  18.)  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  one 
true  God.  I  cannot  help  thinking  a  remark  trifling,  which 
signifies  so  little,  as  either  to  prove  too  much,  or  to  prove 
nothing.  Could  you  shew  that  0€os,  without  the  article,  was 
always  taken  in  a  relative  or  improper  sense,  you  would  do 
something.  All  that  you  attempt  to  shew  is,  that  6  0€os  is  no 
where,  in  the  New  Testament,  predicated  of  the  Word  in  an 
absolute  construction.  And  what  if  it  is  not  ?  then  it  is  not : 
for  that  is  all  you  can  make  of  it.  0eo9  without  the  article,  in 
many  places,  confessedly  means  as  much  as  0e69  with  the 
article  ;  which  is  enough  for  our  purpose.  Or,  admitting  that 
there  is  some  reason  and  significancy  in  it,  that  the  Son  is  not 
styled  6  0eo5  in  an  absolute  construction,  but  that  the  title  is 
generally  reserved  to  the  Father,  as  the  title,  6  ITarrJp  ;  all  that 
it  signifies  is,  that  the  first  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  emi- 
nently distinguished  by  an  article  ;  but  not  that  the  addition,  or 
the  omission,  of  an  article  makes  any  alteration  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  (deos.  You  say,  that  "  three  of  the  most  learned 
"  Ante-Nicene  Greek  Fathers  insist  upon  this  remark  about  the 
"article;    » Clemens  of  Alexandria,  ^'Origen,  and  ^ Eusebius.""* 

«■  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  p.  558.  God    (and  not  the   Devil)  was  the 

ed.  Ox.     Clemens  does  not  make  his  author  of  conjugal  procreation ;   for 

remark   on  John  i.    i,  nor   does  he  which  he  cites  Gen.  iv.  25.  observing, 

mention,  that  the  Article  is  put  to  that  Geo?  in  that  place  has  the  article 

distinguish  the  Father's  supereminent  6  before  it ;    and  therefore  must  be 

dignity  of  nature  above  the  Son ;  as  understood  of  the  true  God,  the  navro- 

your  reader,  or  perhaps  yourself,  might  Kpartop .    By  the  very  same  rule,  Christ 

imagine.      His  design  was   only  to  must  be  true  God,  in  the  same  sense, 

prove,  against  Tatian,  that  the  true  according  to  Clemens.     He  is  6  Geo's. 
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Bui  what  do  Umj  fMlMT  from  ii,  or  what  do  tbej  hmmi  by  it! 
DoUM^OMMillitltboSoiiiiiioitiWbtfcepfopMrtMiM!  No- 
tyaf  Kke  it  Do  Umj  idmui  that  tlie  artiele  mn  Mfvsr  be 
pfoperly  applitnl  when  tbo  Son  isfpokaooi;  ortluiltlMitoiplm 
ohmfwm  it  aa  an  infwkblo  rulot  TImI  doat  not  ifft^t  bsl 
ratlMT  tbo  oontfmry :  for  tbaj  nodontood  many  toxii  of  the  Old 
Tf  ■tarn lint,  wb««Oi^oeeim  with  tho  artiolo,  of  Cbrift»  aa  may 
appaar,  m  aoma  maamra,  from  tho  testa  bafora  laid  down ;  and 
nd^  ba  noia  amply  aei  forth  by  other  e?ideiiee«  were  any 
aaedftd  in  ao  elear  a  eaee. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  i«,  the  title  of  6  Bi6t,  being 
mdentood  in  the  «une  now  with  AMB^ot,  waa,  ae  it  ought  to 
be,  generaOy  reeenred  to  the  Father,  as  tho  distinguishing 
jiiraiaal  eharaetar  of  the  fint  PerKMi  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  And 
thb  aflMWOta  to  no  more  than  the  aeknowledgment  of  the 
Father^t  prerogatiTO,  at  Father.  But  at  it  might  also  signify 
any  Peraon  who  is  truly  and  easeotiaUy  God,  it  m^ghi  properly 
ba  appBed  to  the  Son  too:  and  it  is  so  applied  aometJama, 
though  not  so  often  as  it  is  to  the  Father.  Howerer,  it  is 
hardly  worth  tho  while  to  dispute  this  point.  The  sum  and 
■abetanee  of  all  is,  that  *  the  Father  is  absolutely  and  eminently 
e^rled^ec^.aa  the  fountain  of  all;  theSon,ec^,Ood  o/'^^m/; 
whieh  is  anfllsient  to  our  purpose.  You  observe,  (p.  42.)  that 
the  LXXII  haTo  Of  it  without  the  artieloy  wherever  mention  is 
made  of  God,  in  wluit  you  call  tho  subordinate  lenae.  The 
infersoee  I  should  draw  (rom  thenoo  is,  that  when  Sc^  has  the 
artiele  prefixed,  the  supreme  God  is  meant  thereby.  By  this 
tale,  if  the  concurrent  senae  of  the  Ante-Niceno  writers  be  of 
any  Ibree  or  weight  with  you,  our  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
For  they  app^  inmmaiable  textjs  whennn  dc^  oeours  with  the 
artiQle,  to  oar  Saviour  Christ  But  if  you  slight  their  authori. 
ties,  yet  I  prostuno  you  will  bo  concluded  by  the  inspired  writers. 


8«  P-7'.  iJ'.  351.  a73>496»^;  swrMien  thsa  to  proti^  SfiiBSt  Msr- 

awl  BlufwiM  ^  um^rmpiim^  p.  977.  ctlhas,  that  lbs  A^yw  is  a  dMnct 

8ss  also  p.  148, 647.  rtmi    Penons    and  not  the  Pblhar 

^  la  Jok  p.  ^.  Origai  smbbs  do  hinudf. 


-*V— »»lhsPslhsrisAlff^«Niff.       *  SsstUsaHnrourrtMU 
OodwinriaiiBliili  the  Hob,  God  of    iUniimtod  in  Dr.  FiOac.^  iWidy  at 

■otertlifrttworthsob. 
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who  apply  some  texts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  0eos 
with  the  article,  to  our  blessed  Lord.     Compare 

Numb.  xxi.  5,  6,  7.  I  i  Cor.  x.  9. 

Isa.  xlv.  22,  23.  I  eRom.  xiv.  11.  Phil.  ii.  10. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice  of  one  pretence  more  you 
have,  for  the  subordinate  sense  of  ©eoj,  in  John  i.  i .  You  word 
it  thus,  (p.  41.)  "  He  who  is  God^  and  at  the  same  time  is  with 
"  God  who  begat  Him,  must  needs  be  God  in  a  different  mean- 
"  ing  ;  unless  the  same  God  could  be  with  himself i^''  &c.  To  this 
it  is  readily  answered,  that  being  with  God  is  the  same  as  being 
with  the  Father^  (compare  i  John  i.  2,)  who  is  God,  and  eminently 
so  styled,  as  being  first  in  order  f.  If  he  were  not  always  with 
him,  and  inseparable  from  him,  he  could  not  be  God  in  a  proper 
sense.  God  and  God,  or  God  of  God,  supposes  two  Pet^sons ; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  of  the 
Son"'s  being  with  himself.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate 
your  exceptions,  I  now  proceed  in  the  proof  of  my  position. 
The  Word  is  here  (John  i.  i.)  said  to  have  been  God  in  the 
beginning  ;  that  is,  hefore  the  creation ;  from  whence  it  is  further 
probable,  that  he  is  God  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  This 
circumstance  may  at  least  be  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  the 
relative  sense,  which  you  contend  for,  is  not  applicable.  He 
could  have  no  relation  to  the  creatures  before  they  were  made ; 
no  dominion  over  them  when  they  were  not :  and  therefore  could 
not  be  God  in  the  sense  of  dominion  or  office.  But  what  most  of 
all  demonstrates  the  Word  to  be  here  called  God  in  the  proper 
sense  is,  that  the  creation  of  all  things  is  ascribed  to  him. 
Creation  is  an  indisputable  mark  of  the  one  true  God;  the 
s distinguishing  character  by  which  he  was  to  be  known,  and  for 
which  he  was  to  be  reverenced  above  all  Gods  ;  and  on  ^  account 
of  which  he  claims  to  himself  all  homage,  worship,  and  adoration. 
But  of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  and 

e  Vid.  Surenhus.  Conciliation,  p.  in  the  same  sense  as  Adam  was.     I 

511,  use  not  the  similitude,  as  if  it  would 

f  There    is    no    inconsistency    in  answer  in  other  respects ;  but  it  may 

admitting  a  priority  of  order,  and  yet  serve  so  far  to  illustrate  my  meaning; 

denying  the  Son  to  be  God  in  a  sub-  which  is  sufficient.   See  Exposit.  Fid, 

ordinate  or  improper  sense.     There  attributed  to  Justin.   Mart.  p.  293. 

was  a  priority  of  order  in  respect  of  Sylb.  ed. 

Adam  and  Seth ;   and  yet  Seth  was  s  Jerem.  x.  11. 

not  man  in  a  subordinate  sense,  but  ^  Rev.  iv.  10,  11. 


^17 


•1  uoder  Query  Ihe  firii,  I  may  eome  at  mj 

qiiMtioQ  can  be  made  bot  thai  the  Wm4 

John,  in  a  higher  aeoie  than  any  MoyBil 

Ami  thawfaniy  mee  he  la  not  wiiBiiail 

i«  included  and  eomprehended  m  the 

•fi«iM|uentJy  k  eoeternal  and  eoeeaential 

J\  hath  been  «ud  in  rtndioatien  of  the 

It  contained  in  thie  Qneiy ;  and  eo  now  i  reinrn  it  upon 

iiding  in  fhll  furee,  and  espeeting  a  more  complete  and 

Waetory 


QuniY  IV. 

Whether,  rappoeing  tho  5v*ripturo-notion  of  Ood  to  bo  no  moro 
than  that  of  the  Author  and  Governor  of  tho  uni verse,  or 
whatever  it  be,  the  admitting  of  another  to  bo  Author  and 
Oovemor  of  the  noiTerae,  be  not  admitting  another  Ood, 
eootrary  to  the  testa  befoie  cHed  from  l«iiah.  and  alao  to 
It.  idiL  8.  xlriii.  1 1 ,  where  ho  declares,  he  will  not  give  his 
gbry  to  another! 

YOUR  anewer  it,  (p.  41.)  ^  Supposing  tho  rerealed  aanw  of 
**  the  word  God,  to  imply  c^MiMMoa,  and  tliat  he  is  <A#  Amikor 
^  amd  0^9tmor  0/  tU  wu'eww,  tho  admitting  a  9eeomd  Penom^ 
"*  distuiet  from  the  one  supreme  God,  to  be  iiitfAor  oiMf  Oeseraar, 
«'  doth  by  00  means  contradict  the  passages  cited  from  Isaiah, 
**  or  any  other,  or  introdnce  two  Gods,  via.  two  supreme  Beings 
**  or  Persons."*  Give  me  leave  to  produce  the  texU  of  Isaiah 
once  OMirei,  and  to  pbce  others  in  an  opposite  cohunn  to  them, 
oniy  Biaiatii  mmlmiU^  putting  Amdoramd  Geserasr  eftAe  mmvmw 
of  the  word  Gcd ;   which,  with  you,  amounte  to  the 


1  «i  Ik*  Lwi,  »4  llMM  ii  MM  dM^ 

mmimrm  hmiim  mmi  U-  %h.  5. 

mmttmm  UUSt  a»?   fM,  tlw«  it  m    mtd  Gmmm&f  yiW 

I  hope  jou  see  plaii||y  how  the  texts  in  tho  two  opposite 
MinAoBt  and  contradict  each  other;   1 
Awik$n  mud  Ommrm$n  ^  ths  mmi^^rw^  whom  you 
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distinct  separate  Beings,  are  as  plainly  two  Gods,  as  if  it  were 
said  so  in  terms.  For  indeed  there  is  no  difference  more  than 
that  of  putting  the  definition  for  the  thing  defined.  But  you 
have  an  evasion  after,  that  they  are  not  two  supreme  Beings. 
And  what  if  they  are  not  ?  Are  they  not  still  two  Authors  and 
Governors  of  the  Universe  ?  and  is  not  every  such  Author  and 
Governor,  by  your  own  account,  a  God?  This  pretence  then 
comes  too  late.  Or  admitting  that  supreme  must  be  added 
to  Author  and  Governor,  to  make  a  true  definition  of  God,  then 
Author  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  without  supreme,  is  not 
sufficient  to  denominate  a  person  God ;  and  so  you  ungod  the 
second  Person  ;  and  what  you  gave  with  one  hand,  you  take 
away  with  the  other. 

What  you  should  have  said  is,  (for  it  is  what  you  really 
mean,)  that  there  are  two  Gods ;  one  supreme,  and  the  other 
subordinate  :  which  being  a  proposition  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
texts  of  Isaiah,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to 
all  antiquity,  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  care  to  speak  it  at  length. 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  expose  this  notion  of  two  Gods, 
one  supreme,  and  the  other  inferior;  and  have  shewn  it  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unscriptural.  I  may  add,  that  if  there 
really  be  two  Gods  (supreme  and  inferior)  in  the  proper  scrip- 
tural sense  of  the  word,  the  good  Fathers  of  the  three  first 
centuries  argued  against  the  heathen  Polytheism  upon  a  very 
false  principle,  and  died  martyrs  for  an  error ;  the  angel  in  the 
Revelations  may  seem  to  have  imposed  upon  St.  John  with 
an  erroneous  maxim,  Rev.  xix.  lo.  our  Saviour*'s  answer  to  the 
devil  to  have  been  defective,  and  not  pertinent,  Luke  iv.  8.  and 
the  many  declarations  of  the  Unity,  scattered  through  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  unintelligible  and  insignificant.  But  this  shall 
be  more  distinctly  explained  when  I  come  to  the  argument  con- 
cerning worship. 

Here  let  me  only  ask  you,  where  does  the  Scripture  give  you 
the  least  intimation  of  two  true  Gods  ?  Where  does  it  furnish 
you  with  any  ground  for  the  distinction  of  a  sovereign  and 
an  inferior  Deity?  What  foundation  can  you  find  for  adding 
supreme  wherever  the  Scripture  says  absolutely  there  is  but  one 
God  ?  You  are  apt  to  complain  of  us  for  adding  to  the  text,  and 
for  pretending  to  speak  plainer  than  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
dictated ;  why  do  you  add  here,  without  any  warrant  ?  If  the 
sacred  writers  intended  to  limit  the  sense  by  supreme,  why  could 
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nut  iluy.  m  taid  §0,  and 

\wi\v  t..M  it  ^  ...  do!  I 

n4m  only ;  ami  l«fi  it  have  jwi  M 
furct^  uith  )»u,  a>  the  Miiio  waj  of  arguing,  when  jott  Uke  it  up 
in  )our  turu,  otfgbt  to  have  with  at.  But  further ;  what  ■aocNint 
can  vou  give  of  jour  leaving  room  for  inferior  Deitaea,  wImq  the 
roaeon  of  the  things  the  drift,  aoopa,  and  dedgn  of  tha  Seripiure 
plaanlj  to  hafa  been  to  aifllnda  not  other  Supremaa  onlj, 
olhir  indepandaiit  Daftiei,  (whieh  few  have  been  weak 
to  eoppoee,)  hnt  other  lener,  inferior,  and  dependent 
DiiWlaee!  Beaidea.  God  hae  dedaivd  that  *'  ho  wiU  not  give 
•*  hie  glofy  to  another^  It.  xlii.  8.  xlviu.  1 1.  This  jron  laj  *<  hae 
**  no  diffiodt j.^  How  ao,  I  beeeeeh  700 !  It  eeema  to  me  a  very 
greal  diAoultj  in  joor  eeheme.  You  add,  that  **  his  glory  if » 
**  hie  bflinf  the  one  iU|Mreiue  independent  oaoae  and  original  of 
**  aD  thiqge  or  beingi.^  Now  I  thought  it  wae  hie  peeoliar 
glory  to  be  truly  Ged^  and  to  be  aeknowledged  aa  eneh,  eiehiave 
ofolherGoda.  Thk,  I  am  eore,  is  what  the  one  God  inenloato 
and  insists  upon  very  partienlariy  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 
diseofveti  himsalf  to  be  a  jealons  God,  and  looks  upon  it  as  the 
h%hesi  indignity  to  have  any  admitted  as  partners  and  sharers 
with  him.  All  acts  of  worship,  all  homage,  serviee,  adoration, 
and  saerifiee,  he  ehuma,  ha  ehaOeqges  as  his  due,  and  due  to  him 
only,  and  that  beeanse  he  sniRf  is  God.  Now  put  the  case 
of  sBirtir  €hd^  another  A9itk^  mid  Chwmmor  0/  tk$  umiffent; 
that  other  will  have  a  share,  and  divide,  though  unequally,  with 
him  in  glory.  Was  this  then  the  meaning  of  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 
**  I  will  not  give  aU  my  glory  to  another  T  I  will  have  the 
grsaler  share  in  every  thing!  How  nnnsistiiif  miglit  this  be  with 


the  worship  of  inlerior  Deities,  or  with  the  rankest  Pblytheisni 
For  many  of  the  IHigans  themselves  paid  their  highest  veneration 
to  the  one  snpreme  God ;  only  they  defiled  his  worship  with  a 
multitude  of  mferior  Deitaes;  they  gave  not  God  the  tok  gkny, 
but  a<imitted  others  as  sharers  and  partners  with  him.  You 
add,  that  **  whatever  divine  honour  is  justly  given  to  any  other, 
**  rsdonnds  ultimately  to  the  gk>ry  of  him,  who  commanded  it  to 
*«begben.** 

But  what  if  God,  who  best  knows  what  redounds  to  his  glory, 
has  already  and  beforehand  etyoaesd  all  divine  honour  to  him- 
self, as  bsfay  the  only  6od,  and  the  so/^  AuiMar  amd  Chr^mor  0/ 
th$  tmtfwwf  then  aU  others  are  preelnded  from  reeeivti^any 
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divine  honour ;  and  there  is  no  more  room  left  for  God's  com- 
manding it,  than  there  is  for  his  confronting  and  contradicting 
himself.  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  worship. 
I  shall  close  this  article  with  Grotius's  comment  upon  the  text 
which  we  have  been  considering.  The  meaning  of  it  is,  says 
he,  ^"That  God  will  take  severe  vengeance  on  those  who  give 
*'  that  name,  which  belongs  to  him,  to  Bel,  Nebo,  Merodach 
"  and  others,  which  by  nature  are  no  Gods." 

Query  V. 

Whether  Dr.  Clarke's  pretence,  that  the  authority  of  Father 
and  Son  being  one,  though  they  are  two  distinct  Beings, 
makes  them  not  to  be  two  Gods,  as  a  king  upon  the  throne, 
and  his  son  administering  the  father's  government,  are  not 
two  kings,  be  not  trifling  and  inconsistent  ?  For  if  the  king's 
son  be  not  a  king,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  king ;  if  he  is, 
then  there  are  two  kings.  So  if  the  Son  be  not  God  in  the 
Scripture-notion  of  God,  he  cannot  truly  be  called  God ;  and 
then  how  is  the  Doctor  consistent  with  Scripture,  or  with 
himself?  But  if  the  Son  be  truly  God,  there  are  two  Gods 
upon  the  Doctor's  hypothesis,  as  plainly  as  that  one  and  one 
are  two  :  and  so  all  the  texts  of  Isaiah  cited  above,  besides 
others,  stand  full  and  clear  against  the  Doctor's  notion. 

YOU  trust,  it  seems,  that  "  upon  a  second  consideration  of 
"  this  fifth  Query,  the  objector  himself  will  not  think  it  very 
"  pertinent  or  conclusive."  But  I  can  see  no  reason  for  your 
being  so  sanguine  upon  it.  For  as  an  argument  so  plain  and 
strong  needs  not  so  much  as  a  second  consideration ;  so  if  the 
objector  were  to  consider  it  ever  so  often,  he  could  not  but 
think  it  to  be,  as  he  finds  it,  both  very  pertinent  and  very 
conclusive.  You  add,  that  "  he  will  not  ask  a  second  time, 
"  whether  one  divine  Person  exercising  the  authority  of  another, 
"  to  whom  he  is  subordinate,  and  by  whom  he  is  sent,  proves 
"  that  the  two  Persons  are  two  Gods." 

But  let  me  entreat  you,  in  a  subject  of  this  importance,  not  to 
trifle  at  this  rate  ;  talking  backwards  and  forwards,  saying  and 
unsaying,  asserting  and  then  recanting,  and  contradicting  your- 
self.    What  is  Dr.  Clarke's  intention,  and  what   is  yours,   in 

i  Vult  enim  dicere,  se  vindicaturum  est,  dant  Belo,  Neboni,  Meraducho,  et 
severe  in  eos  qui  nomen,  quod  ipsius    aliis  rois  fifj  (fyvcrei  ovai  Geois. 
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>.  on  tK'*  r^Mm  amm  oT  Ibe  word  CM,  boi  to 
it7  of  IIm  Son.  Uua  ho  omij  be  Mknow. 
mumiiy  with  yooT  hyp  citheMt,  to  bo  Im^,  f««flir,|Pf»- 
<>  t,|  but  oferagMBwhtttyoayovMlf  hate  wriltM, 
itdMytUtifjoiKMUi.  Well  thMi,  if  the  80a, 
a  itenMC  •qMumto  Beii^,  be  tntij^  mod  iwAjf  Ood,  «id  if  the 
Father  be  to  too»  whet  een  be  phuner  then  thei  there  ere,  i^ea 
jour  hypolhede*  iw  Gode !  But  jou  aey,  ooe  b  eapfene, 
the  other  mboctliiiete.  I  uMterstand  it ;  I  oomider  it:  mod  do 
noi  jo«  ellow  thai  a  •Qbordinate  beiqg  may  be  propari j  God  f 
Do  BOl  joQ  expneil/  pload  and  eoBteod  for  it !  le  it  not  eeMO- 
tial  in  Dr.Clarke*e  Scheme,  and  yours  too!  What  mean  yon 
to  deny  that  there  are  two  Gode!  Can  you  deny  it,  without 
all  that  yoQ  had  Mid  before;  without  striking  out 
efety  inhordhiate  beiqg  iWini  beii^  tmiy  aod  proper  fy  God ; 
dieowning  the  very  principle  upon  which  you  amert  the 
to  be  Gml;  in  short,  without  manifestly  confronting  and 
yoarself !  I  do  not  charge  you  with  sseerting  two 
Gode ;  but  I  do  diaige  you  with  holdii^  two  Gode,  one 
another  inferior ;  two  real  and  tnie  Gode,  aooording  to 
the  Seriptore-notion  of  the  word  Chdn  ae  ezphuned  by  yooTMlf. 
This  yon  eannot  truly  and  anoerely,  you  ehould  not  otherwise, 
deny:  and  therefore,  instead  of  shifting  it  ofi^  your  business 
shoold  be  to  maintain  your  assertion,  and  to  reconcile  it,  as  far 
ae  possible,  to  Scripture,  antiquity,  aod  reason.  1  am  sensible 
eomsthing  may  be  pleaded,  baring  eeen  what  has  been  pleaded, 
Ibr  the  notion  of  two  Gods,  as  yon  onderetand  it.  But  I  think 
it  is  upon  such  principles,  as  will  loave  you  no  pwtenue  horn 
to  ol^eet  IVMsMBi  to  others;  nor  any  jnet  gronnd  for 
ae  yon  gsoerally  do,  upon  the  etrict  Ibroe  of  the 
lenns,  m  order  to  m^  the  Son.  I  will  not  hoi 
what  yen  may  have  to  say  fhrthcr  on  this  head ; 
what  may  be  pertinsntly  rsplied  to  it.  Let  me  eee  firet,  bow 
fur  yon  will  m  good  eameet  espouse  the  notion  of  two  Gods :  m 
the  mtorim  I  may  fairiy  leave  yon  to  eonaider  of  it.  I  shall  be 
eootsnt  at  prseont  to  follow  yon  in  the  way  that  yon  are  in,  on- 
deasoniu^toeiearyoyreslfoftheehaggeofsssartiiy  twoGods, 
and  yet,  aD  the  whOe,  pleadiiy  Ibr  a  sobordinate  God.    To 

Inniinlinuu  yonr   notion,  you   produce,  *alter   the   learned 
Doctor,  the  asthority  ft  Tertollian;  the  shm  Tertnlliaa 
*  Scrip.  Doctr.  p.  33^ 
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I  have  quoted  above  ^as  declaring  expressly  against  any  such 
vain  imagination  as  that  of  a  subordinate  God,  and  throwing  it 
off  as  a  Pagan  dream  ;  the  same  that  says,  the  Divinity  has  no 
degrees^  being  one  only.  Will  you  bring  him  for  a  voucher,  so 
directly  against  himself?  True,  he  uses  the  similitude  of  a  king 
upon  a  throne,  and  a  son  administering  his  father's  kingdom ; 
but  to  a  very  different  purpose  from  what  you  would  have 
it  serve.  The  objection  against  more  Persons  than  one  in 
the  Godhead  (as  TertuUian  resolves  it)  was,  that  the  authority 
would  not  be  one ;  that  there  would  not  be  unicum  imperium : 
see  the  place  in  the  '^margin.  The  similitude  is  pertinent  to 
shew  how  the  authority,  or  government,  may  be  one  in  the 
hands  of  several  Persons.  But  if  you  ask  TertuUian  how  Father 
and  Son  can  be  reputed  one  God,  he  tells  you  in  the  ^  chapter 
before,  and  in  that  very  passage  which  the  Doctor  quotes,  that 
it  is  by  unitT/  of  substance,  and  original.  Uniti/  of  authority,  and 
unity  of  Godhead,  are,  with  TertuUian,  distinct  things,howeveryou 
may  please  to  confound  them  :  God  and  his  angels  have,  accord- 
ing to  him,  one  authority ;  but  he  does  not  therefore  say,  that 
the  angels  are  Gods ;  or  that  if  they  were,  there  would  still  be 
but  one  God. 

e  Athenagoras  makes  use  of  the  same  similitude  for  the  same 
purpose  with  TertuUian,  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  authority  and 


^  See  Qu.  iii.  p.  306.  clear  :  the  Praxeans  (I  suppose  taking 

c  Monarchiam,  inquiunt,  tenemus.  advantage  of  this,  that  the  Church  had 

Et  ita  sonum  vocahter  exprimunt  La~  always   rejected    tria    principia,   and 

tini,  etiam  opici,  ut  putes   illos  tam  rpe'is  dvdpxovs)  pleaded  for  themselves, 

bene  intelligere   monarchiam,   quam  and  against  a  real  Trinity ;  fiovapxiav 

enuntiant.     Sed  monarchiam  sonare  tenemus.     TertuUian  tells  them,  that 

student  Latini ;  et  ceconomiam  intel-  they  misunderstood  fxovapxia :  (as  it 

ligere  nolunt  etiam  Graeci.     At  ego,  might  signify  unumprincipium,  he  had 

si  quid  utriusque  linguae  praecerpsi,  answered  the  objection  before,  c.  2.) 

monarchiam  nihil  aliud  significare  scio.  Here,  he  says,  it  signifies  only  one 

quam  singulare  et  unicum  imperium :  authority ;  and  he  shews  that,  taken 

non  tamen  praescribere  monarchiam,  in  that  sense,  it  was  no  just  objection 

ideo  quia  unius  sit,  eum,  cujus  sit,  aut  against  a  Trinity  of  Persons.     Thus, 

filium  non  habere,  aut  ipsum  se  sibi  having  maintained,  first,  unity  of  prin- 

filium  fecisse,  aut  monarchiam  suam  ciple,  and  afterwards  unity  of  author- 

nonperquosvelitadministrare.  Atquin,  ity,  he  sufficiently  guarded  the  doc- 

nullam  dico  dominationem  ita  unius  trine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  cavils 

sui  esse,  ut  non  etiam  per  alias  proxi-  of  Praxeas. 

mas     personas    administretur Si  ^  Unus  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia, 

yero  et  filius  fuerit  ei,  cujus  monarchia  per  substantiae  scilicet  unitatem,  p. 

sit,  non  statira  dividi  eam,  et  monar-  501. 

chiam  esse  desinere,  si  particeps  ejus  Filium  non  aliunde  deduce,  sed  de 

adsumatur  et  filius.  Contr.Prax.  c.  iii.  substantia  Patris,  c.  iv.  p.  502, 

p.  502.  e  Legat.  c.  XV.  p.  63. 
The  sense  of  this  passage  is  very 
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to  FmOktr  ud  8m  ;  not  the  imiiy  of  G^d- 
II  VM  IIm  'fovcmmooi  divtoo  wfaieh  he  uiid«riook,  in 
•ow  BWMui^  to  flliMlwIc  by  thtX  oompwtoo  of  a  kiiy  and  hk 
•OS.  (wfaieh  bovvfv  woQld  wgqe  ao  •qinlhy  of  oAl^ 
lo  jonr  tMieta.)  Bnt  m  to  tioity  of  QMmd^  ho  retolfM  H  inlo 
'olhar  pnooipiaa,  the  Mine  with  TertulKan^t ;  mndf^wmijf^ 
mdtkme$  mud  wifimi,  waMog  the  Holy  (ihont  (and  tho  raum 
ia  the  aame  for  tho  Soo)  to  be  a  iBbetantiil  ^  emanatioo  from 
the  Father,  aa  1^  from  fire.  Theooromonaoewer  tothoehaifa 
of  TritheMD,  or  Dtthetan,  aa  well  of  the  Poai-Nieene  aa  Ante- 
Nioeoa  Fathm,  wa«,  that  there  ie  hoi  one  Head,  Root,  Fountain. 
Falher  of  nil ;  not  in  reipeei  of  mtihority  only,  but  of  $mbdtme$ 
alao ;  aa  Tertulltan  befoffw  eipreawe  it:  ''  Non  aliunde  dedneo, 
**  aed  de  nibatantia  Patria."*  Thie  waa  the  ooncurrcnt  lenee  of 
(all  in  general;  and  into  thia  ehieflj  they  reeolted  the  nnt^  of 
Godhead,  aa  they  mart  needa  do,  nnee  they  believed  GWtobea 
word  denoting  mthtimne$,  not  dommiam  only  ;  and  one  Dimmiif^ 
atlnff,  waa  with  them  the  nmc  thing  as  one  Ditine  tuUUmeg. 
The  learned  Doeior.  after  hia  manner  of  citing,  ^  produoea,  I 
think,  thirteen  vonehem  (ten  aneient,  three  modem)  for  hie 
notion  of  the  Unity.  Tertullian,  Athenagoraa,  and  Novatian, 
(three  of  them,)  evidently  reeolvo  the  Unity,  aa  before  obeerved, 
into  commumitm  o/mUUmoi,  Juatio,  Athanxieius,  Hilary,  Baail, 
PearMm,  Boll,  Pajme,  (eeren  more,)  moet  of  them,  in  the  very 
pamigia  which  the  Boetor  dtee ;  all  of  them,  somewhere  or  other, 
are  known  to  reeolTe  it  into  Sonsliip,  or  unity  of  principle ;  either 
of  which  eomea  to  the  tame  with  the  former.  None  of  theee 
aoihon  so  nnderatood  the  Father  to  bo  one  God.  as  to  exclude 
the  Son  from  being  one  God  with  him  innatore,  substanoe,  and 
pwfeetion :  nor  wovld  they  have  eempled  to  call  Father  and  Soo 
U^fBther  one  God ;  moet  of  them  doing  it  exproedy,  all  impli- 
eiUy. 

Origen,  another  of  tho  Doctor  s  authort,  reeolvee  the  Unity 
into  communion  of  Godhead,  in  tho  'paange  eited.  0con|t  ia 
the  word  he  usee ;  "generally,  if  not  eooetantly,  a^gnifying  eab- 
iCaiiee  in  that  very  ooinment  from  whenee  the  citation  ia  taken ; 

vP^3B,39b96.     '  *  2^ 

^  n4%  Mm,  9w(^m,MUt,  tw «•-        ^  ScnpC  Doctr.  p.  334.  235*  <^ 

Af.  ->fc4^«,Af^i»A>iyAf,    ilkwp.30i,&c. 


f^  wiif>«,  p.  96.  *  Cbcun.  in  Job.  p.  46. 

iSn».  .MiMi^^  M«MKi».  win*     "Set ibid. p. 35,133, 154* M8,jdi. 

T  a 
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agreeably  to  the  most  usual  sense  of  0eos,  in  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers ;  and  of  Dimnitas,  in  Tertullian  ;  and  of  Q^oT-qs^  in  other 
"  authors. 

Lactantius,  the  twelfth  of  the  number,  would  have  spoken 
fully  to  our  purpose,  in  the  very  "  chapter  referred  to,  if  the 
Doctor  would  have  suffered  him.  He  would  have  told  us,  (how- 
ever unhappy  he  may  otherwise  be  in  his  explications  of  that 
mystery,)  that  Father  and  Son  are  one  substance^  and  one  God ; 
so  far,  at  least,  contrary  to  what  the  learned  Doctor  cites  him 
for.  There  remains  only  Eusebius,  whose  expressions  are  bold 
and  free  ;  and  so  far  favourable  to  the  Doctor,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Catholics  of  his  own  time,  or  of  the  times 
before,  and  after.  If  they  are  really  to  be  understood,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  Son  from  being  one  God  with  the  Father,  they  un- 
god  the  Son,  and  contain  plain  Arianism.  But  perhaps  they  may 
admit  of  such  a  favourable  excuse  as,  p  Gelasius  tells  us,  Eusebius, 
in  effect,  made  for  himself,  in  respect  of  any  uncautious  expres- 
sions, which,  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  or  out  of  his  great  zeal 
against  Sabellianism,  had  dropped  from  him  :  "  That  he  did  not 
"  intend  them  in  the  impious  sense,  (of  Arius,)  but  had  only 
"  been  too  careless  and  negligent  in  his  expressions."  One  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  believe  it,  since  he  admitted,  at  other 
times,  (as  I  have  observed  above,)  one  God  in  three  Persons :  and 
elsewhere  '^  speaks  very  orthodoxly  of  the  holy  undivided  Trinity, 
illustrating  the  equality  of  the  Persons  by  a  very  handsome  simi- 
litude. But  to  return  to  the  learned  Doctor.  In  the  ^  close  of 
this  article  he  has  a  peculiar  turn,  which  should  be  taken  notice 
of.  "  The  Scholastic  writers,"  says  he,  "  in  later  ages,  have 
"  put  this  matter"  (meaning  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead)  "  upon 
"  another  foot :"  that  is,  different  from  what  himself,  and  perhaps 
Eusebius  in  those  passages,  had  put  it  upon.     They  have  not,  it 

^  Epist.  Synod.  Antioch.  Labb.  torn,     erat  plurali  numero  separationem  tan- 
i.  p.  847.  Eusebius  Comm.  in  Psalm,     tae  necessitudinis  fieri.    Lib.  iv.  c.  29. 


P-  323>  592-  et  in  Isa.  p.  375,  382,  p.  403,  404. 
551.  Athanas.  passim.  Epiphan.  pOu  fxr)v 
Hseres.  Ixiv.  c.  8.  ewoiav,  dXX'  €^  antpifpyov  aTrXorqTos. 


Athanas.    passim.      Epiphan.         p  Ov   iirjv   Kara    tjjv  da-e^rj  €K€ivov 


o  Una  utrique  mens,  unus  Spiritus,  Gelas.  I.  2.  de  Syn.  Nic.  c.  i.  p.  1 1. 

una  substantia  est ;  sed  ille  quasi  ex-  QEi/cwj/Se  TavTafxva-TiKrjs  koL  Travayi- 

uberans  fons  est ;  hie  tanquam  deflu-  as  koI  ^aa-iXiKijs  rpiddos.  ^  rfjs  dvapxov 

ens  ex  eorivus  :  ille  tanquam  sol;  hie  koI  dyevvrjTov  (pvaeoas  rjprrjpevT],  rijsTOiv 

quasi  radius  a  sole  porrectus. Ad  yewr^rciv  cnravTcov  ova- (.as  rd  (rrrepnara, 

utramque  Personam  referens  intuht,  KalTovs\6yovs,KalTdsalTias,d7r€LX7](f)€. 
et  prceter  me  non  est  Deus ;  cum  pos-  •  Orat.  de  Laud.  Const,  p.  5 1 1 .  ed.Vales. 

sit  dicere,  prcster  nos  ;  sed  fas  non  r  Script.  Doctr.  p.  349. 
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pm  H  upoa  m  rmi,  fnfm  %wmwim\  iirflitftiif»,  m  Um 
iMiMd  Doctor  woold  Imvo  had  Umoi  do.  Thiy  do  not  mako 
tho  Godbood  iio9a9p69mw9t»  om  Mfk  hypottam;  wluob,  in  tho 
Mia,  is  aU  one  wilh  Iho  SaboOiaii  iii^;idiirity. 

TKo  nador  ahoold  bo  toM,  that  Uk)m  SelKdaatie  writers  are  afl 
old  as  TortoUian,  Ironmsy  or  Athanagonui ;  whioh  brings  it  np 
afanost  to  the  ndddlo  of  the  seeood  oentorj.  So  early,  at  least, 
Filhsr  and  Son  togilhsr  have  been  eaUed^  and  all  along  believed 
to  bo  ens  CM.  Let  bot  the  reader  miderstand,  and  take  akmg 
with  him,  what  I  have  now  obeerred,  and  I  shaD  not  diflbr  with 
3roo  aboot  names.  Seholastio  mny  stand  for  Catholic,  as  I  per- 
eaive  it  ofU^n  does  with  you  also,  if  you  think  the  Oatholie  fhilb 
may,  under  that  borrowed  name,  be  more  safely  or  moresnooess 
IbOy  attaeked.  The  SehoUstio  notion  then,  which  has  prevailed 
Ibr  ifteen  eeatnriee  at  least,  is,  that  Father  and  Son  are  sas  CM: 
joors,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  the  Father  is  one  God,  and 
the  Son  another  CkMl :  nnd  I  am  to  convince  you,  if  I  can,  that 
one  Qod,  and  another  God,  make  two  Gods.  Y'ou  ask  me  eeri- 
nmly,  •  "^  Whether  Herod  the  Great  was  not  king  of  Jndea, 
**  thongh  the  Jews*  (that  is,  when  the  Jews)  '*  had  no  king  but 
*'  Cbeoar  T  I  answer,  he  was  not :  for  Herod  the  Great  had  been 
dead  above  thirty  yean  before ;  and  the  Jews  had  really  no  kinf 
hnl  Onar  when  they  aakl  eo.  However,  if  there  had  been  one 
king  under  another  king,  there  would  have  been  two  kings.  The 
aame  I  say  for  one  God  under  another  God ;  they  make  twa 
Ocdi,  You  ask,  next,  *<  whether  there  w«re  more  kings  of 
**  Persia  than  one,  though  the  King  of  Persia  was  king  of  kingsT 
I  ahall  not  dispnte  whether  king  of  kiqgs  wan  titular  only  to  the 
kfay  of  Persia,  or  whether  they  had  other  kingM  under  them.  I 
ahal  only  say  thas:  either  the  snppoaed  Idi^  of  Persi 
kiqgs  of  Persia,  or  they  were  not :  if  they  were,  then  there 
nMTS  ki^gs  of  Pewia  than  one :  if  they  were  not  kings  of  Persia, 
they  shonld  not  be  so  eaDed.  To  apply  this  to  our  present  pnr- 
poee ;  either  there  are  two  Authors  and  Govemon  of  the  urn- 
verse,  that  is,  lies  CM» :  or  there  are  not :  if  there  are,  why  do 
yon  deny  it  of  either!  If  there  are  not,  why  do  yon  aftrm  it  of 
both? 

AlWr  all,  please  to  take  aotioe,  that  I  do  not  lii^puto  i^ainet 
the  notion  ef  one  king  mdar  another ;  a  petty  king  under  n  an- 
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preme.  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  the  conception  of  it.  But 
^^-hat  I  insist  upon  is  this :  that  a  great  king  and  a  little  king 
make  two  kings  ;  or  else  one  of  them  is  no  king,  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  The  same  I  say  of  a  supreme  and  a  subordimite  God, 
that  they  make  two  Gods  ;  or  else  one  of  them  is  m  God,  contrary 
to  the  supposition. 

Texts  proving  an  unity  of  divine  attributes  in  Father  and  Son; 
applied 


To  the  one  God. 
Thou,  even   thou  only,  knowest  the 
hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  i  Kings 
viii.  39. 

I  the  Lord  search  the  hearts,  I  try  the 
reins,  Jer.  xvii.  10. 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and 
beside  me  there  is  no  God,  Isa.  xliv.  6. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end.  Rev.  i.  8. 

King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  i 
Tim.  vi.  15. 

The  mighty  God,  Is.  x.  21. 

Lord  aver  all,  Rom.  x.  12. 


To  the  Son. 

He  knew  all  men,  &c.  John  ii.  24- 
Thou  knowest  all  things,  John  xvi.  30. 
Which  knowest  tl^e  hearts  of  all  men. 
Acts  i.  24. 

I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and 
the  heart,  Rev.  ii.  3. 

I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last,  Rev. 
i.  17. 

I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  Rev.  xxii.  13. 

Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings,  Rev. 
xvii.  14.  xix.  16. 

The  mighty  God,  Is.  ix.  6. 

He  is  Lord  of  all,  Acts.  x.  36.  Over 
all,  God  blessed  &c  Rom.  ix.  9. 


Query  VI. 
Whether  the  same  characteristics,  especially  such  eminent  ones, 
can  reasonably  be  understood  of  two  distinct  Beings,  and  of 
one  infinite  and  independent,  the  other  dependent  and  finite? 

IN  this  sixth  Query  (for  so  I  choose  to  make  it,  thinking  that 
method  most  convenient,  on  several  accounts)  are  couched  two 
arguments  for  the  Son''s  being  the  one  true  God,  as  well  as  the 
Father. 

The  first  is ;  That  the  characteristics,  applied  to  the  one  true 
God,  are  applied  likewise  to  the  Son :  which  consideration  alone 
is  of  great  force. 

The  second  is ;  That  the  attributes  here  appHed  to  the  Son, 
are  such  eminent  ones,  that  we  might  safely  conclude  they  belong 
to  no  creature,  but  to  God  only. 

How  shall  we  know  who  or  what  the  one  God  is,  or  what 
honour,  and  to  whom,  due ;  but  by  such  marks,  notes,  and  dis- 
tinguishing characters  as  are  given  us  of  him  in  Scripture  ?  If 
those  are  equally  applied  to  two  or  more  Persons^  the  honour 
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noil  go  aloog  with  the  attrihutoi ;  and  tha  attribotM 
•fMflty  of  nature  aod  mbtUoM  to  OTppori  thtm.  In  a  word ; 
if  dirine  aUributM  bekmg  to  eaeb  Pmnmm^  mth  Ftmm  must  be 
Ood ;  and  if  God,  mnoa  God  it  one,  tho  eanie  God.  Thi«  ia  the 
Mm  of  the  aipuneot :  now  let  ua  aee  what  anawer  yon  give 
to  it, 

Vou  admit  that  tho  attributea,  apeoified  in  the  testa,  belong 
to  both :  only  you  obeonre,  that  ^  all  power*  and  attributoa  are 
**aaid  to  be  the  Father*a  only,  beonuae  they  belong  to  him  primn- 
""  rily,  or  originally,  aa  the  aelf-exiateDt  •eanae.'*  Thin  I  can 
readily  admit,  aa  w(*ll  aa  yoo,  provided  only  tho  word  eamt  be 
to  a  jnat,  aober,  and  eaiholio  aeoae,  (aa  the  Chieek 
eapeeiaUy  have  nndentood  it,)  and  •Uf-^mdrnd  be  inter. 
pwtud,  aa  it  ahonld  be.  negatirely.  You  add, ''  Our  Lord  Jeaoa 
**  Ohriat,  having  all  communicable  dirine  powera  derived  to  him. 
*^  with  hia  being,  from  the  Father,  ia  aaid  to  do  the  aamo  things 
^  wMeb  the  Father  doth,  and  to  be,  in  a  aubordinote  aeoae,  what 
"^  tho  Father  ia.^ 

Here  are  many  things  in  thia  anawer  liable  to  juat  esoeptuNi. 
First,  your  usiog  the  word  </irt»d  in  an  improper  aenee.  Am^dictX 
powen  are  aueh  aa  are  peculiar  to  angels;  and  dimns  powera 
aoeh  aa  are  proper  to  6W  only :  but  here  you  understand  it  in 
ibe  aame  aenae  aa  one  might  call  any  kingly  power  or  authority 
4Mn#,  haeanao  derived  from  God ;  and  so  any  thing  that  oomea 
ftom  God  ia,  in  yo«r  aenae*  dieswa.     In  tho  next  place,  yon  e^g 
it  further  with  the  terra  mmmmwlU^  telling  us,  tliat  all  coaiaiii 
ntasMf  dwmm€  powers  are  derived  to  Christ  Jesus:  whereaa  I 
thai  the  attribntea  in  the  text  are  strictly  <lieta#  /  and 
jneommnnicabie  to  any  creature.  Next,  yoo  apeak  of* 
nae,  in  which  thoM  attributoa  belong  to  Christ ; 
ii  the  aaae  aa  to  any,  (beeauae  yon  raean  ao,)  that  they 
bakragnoiataDtohim.  For,  I  anppoae,  owniaeienee,  or  eternity. 
Ice.  in  your  sobordinato  aanae,  are  very  diftrent  from  tho  other; 
and  thrrelbre  are  not  the  same  attributes.     It  wero  better  to 
deny  roundly,  that  the  same  attributes  bekMig  to  both ;  and  then 
we  shoold  eleariy  apprehend  eaeh  other.    LaaUy,  I  obaervo  to 
yon,  that  yon  understand  the  word  iaWrfiaafa,  very  diflbreotly 
from  what  catholic  Mters  do  in  thia  controversy,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  it,  shoold  rather  havo  said,  in  a  rm^trmmd,  limU$d 
sense ;  which  is  your  meaning,  ollierwiae  yon  contradict  not  me. 

•IV  46. 
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Now  then  I  must  ask  you,  what  ground  or  warrant  you  have 
from  Scripture,  or  right  reason,  for  putting  restrictions  and 
limitations  upon  the  texts  applied  to  Christ  Jesus,  more  than  to 
those  applied  to  the  one  God?  The  expressions  are  equally 
general,  and,  seemingly  at  least,  equally  extensive.  You  are  so 
sensible  that  you  can  give  no  solid  proof  of  a  restrained  and 
limited  sense,  that  you  do  not  so  much  as  ofter  at  it ;  but  only 
covertly  insinuate  your  meaning,  under  dark  and  obscure  terms. 
You  speak  of  subordination^  and  quote  Fathers  for  it,  who 
understood  it  in  the  sober  and  orthodox  sense :  if  you  agree 
with  those  Fathers,  you  agree  with  me.  But  do  not  use  their 
venerable  names  as  a  cover  for  what  they  never  meant,  but 
would  have  greatly  abhorred  t.  I  allow  the  second  Person  to  be 
mhordinatety  wise,  good,  powerful,  &c.  That  is  not  the  question 
between  us :  he  is  sapientia  de  sapientia ;  as  lumen  de  lumine, 
and  Deus  de  Deo.  What  I  contend  for  further  is,  that  his 
attributes  are  strictly  divine,  and  his  perfections  infinite.  I  prove 
it  from  hence ;  because  the  attributes  which  belong  to  the  one 
Gody  and  are  therefore  undoubtedly  infinite,  belong  to  him  also  ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  Godhead  belongs  to  him  too ; 
and  that  there  are  more  persons  than  one  in  the  one  God. 
Whatever  I  can  find  in  your  answer  tending  in  the  least  to 
invalidate  this  reasoning,  I  shall  take  notice  of;  though  you 
have  been  pleased  to  be  very  sparing  in  this  article.  You 
observe,  that  "  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  being  finite,  they 
"  do  not  necessarily  infer  an  infinite  subject.""  I  understand  not 
"  what  you  mean  by  the  exercise  of  eternity  and  omniscience, 
which  are  two  of  those  attributes ;  nor  how  it  can  be  finite, 
without  an  express  contradiction ;  nor  how  either  of  them  can 
be  exercised^  whatever  you  mean  by  it,  but  by  an  infinite  subject. 
As  little  do  I  understand  how  infinite  power,  which,  I  presume, 
is  what  you  chiefly  allude  to,  must  be  finite  in  the  exercise  of  it ; 
as  if  there  could  not  be  an  act  of  infinite  power,  or  as  if  God 
could  not  do  something  which  should  infinitely  exceed  any  finite 
power.  These  things  very  much  want  explaining ;  and  so  I 
leave  them  to  your  further  thoughts. 

The  clearest  expression  you  have  under  this  article  is  this : 

''  The  testimonies  which  you  have  and    shewn   to  be  foreign  to   your 

cited  from  Dr.  Clarke,  I  take  no  notice  purpose.      True   Script.  Doctr.  con- 

of;  because  they  have  been  already  tinned,  p.  ii. 
considered  by  a  learned  Gentleman, 
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««  WlMttCbriil  b«ljlad  Urd  •/ ^  mt  it  «niliiBiii.  Il«tt. 
«*  xxfiB.  i8.  and  EphM.  i.  aa«  wboro  Ohriil  k  Mad  to  kam  mU 
^pmm^^Umlmr  Hera.  I  thmk.IdooidtfilMidyoiirnMMiii^; 
aad  am  aorry  to  find  tluU  it  falU  m  low.  Woold  jovr  *pi»> 
iiwnri  in  thb  ocmtwfgriy,  the  mmmoI  Ariana,  or 
hm^  fwr  ionipiad  lo  agtawirMga  that  oor  blawd  fiafioor 
XW  atwr  aH  long  bitea  bk  iMunaaiiuii,  or  aw  Ma  wwaim 
taoaf  Tliaihawaa^Xor^o/a/rberorohiamnmetioB^itfafy 
plaia  from  the  Script  unni,  which  carry  m  them  nrveftafabla 
prooCi  of  it.  '*  ISy  him  wero  all  things  ereatad,  that  are  in 
**  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  mible,  and  inriaibla,  whether  thej 
^  he  throawe,  or  dominiooe,  or  prineipalitiee,  or  powew :  allthiiy 
^  were  ereated  by  him,  and  for  him :  and  ho  ie  before  all  tht^ga, 
**  and  by  him  all  thingi  eooait,**  CoL  i.  i6, 17.  **  Thoa,  Lord, 
*^  in  the  beginning  haet  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and 
^  the  heavene  are  the  worke  of  thine  hoodA,"*  *  Hob.  i.  la 

UMBceefUiif  abo. 

A.  Declaring  hha  to  be  Jekot4tk, 

and  CVMtor  of  the  uaftvww,  mighl 

(DaieliyriB    be  wf  properto  ehew  thai  he  vaa 

et    no  wtimitterimg  niril,  bat  rw><||pe»ei  ; 

B    toniat  tkenmktkmmdof09d,wUA 

m    iamediataikrfoUova. 

$.  To  introdaee  a  paeifa  here 


mi.  toou  wvL  D.  61a.  about  God't  immttabifity  or  atabOity, 

It  ie  aol  vimoat  mod  reaeoo    miiat  appear  vety  abnipt.  aad  not 

we  aaderetand  Hro.  i.  10.  of    pertioent;   becmuse  the  angele  aleo^ 


pertioent  i 

CbrieC.  in  their  (irder  and  flef^rWt  reap  the 

I.  The  context    itaelf  fanmri  a.  benefit  of  God's  ■tabili^  and 

The  wee  bicine  with  ami  9v,  which  tabtbty.    Aad  the 

properly  rcCsn  to  the  eaoM  wbo  wae  abootthe 

ipalMa  of  iaeaadblaly  befaro,  hi  the  bati 

aaaaad  nveoa*    Taa  #•(  preeeiaec  ef 


Admtr  flfF«m.«hBetheeMH       6.  I  nay  add.  that  thie  « 

wtf  of  ipeariM  ie  paieiied,  miMt  very  mnMaaat  to  aataiiaityj 

appear  ■■■KeiaL  rrery  where  epeake  of  the  80a 

a.  The  eeope  aad  intent  of  the  CWolor,  aad  in  ae  Ugh  and  etra 

aathor  wee  to  eet  lortb  tb«  boaoar  lenae:  each  ae  thcae,  rrxWr^.  df- 

and  dignity  of  the  80a  aboire  the  ^uiwyytCy.  wptifrift :  d»^|p^erw»,  ^yytX^» 

a^friii  aad  no  dKaaataaca  oookl  rm^  vcbrw.  rmm  iKm,  rm  mi^pamt 

that  of  bii  and  the  Uke ; 


oreolief  tbo  world. 
A.  tf  he  had  oa 
aeaioaitbaiUnMlfhaddoaabeiBio.    caDa  k l^ww  xwy^ 


hehadeadlted  it,  he  had    ap«khw  of  the  eim  ia  the 


hi««aathaad,ofwfaiAtUeaeeaH  Chriet ;  tboogb  thoe  ie  eooM 

to  be  affpJMBliiij  ;  and  ae  be  bad  aboattboiea&g:  ofwhaeheei 

bronght  proofc  jwBi  theOldTeetn>  Mbf.  to  Arff.  I>.  F.  p.  13. 

thing  amid  ba  aaao  proper  or  neon  ckat  ta  meithrow  the  tifHwaii  ef 

pemncat,  thea  to  bring  a  proof  ftoaa  a  hie  writer.  Examin.  of  Or. 
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Can  you  imagine  that  the  Son  could  be  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  all  things  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  not  be  Lord  over  all 
till  after  his  resurrection  ?  If  this  does  not  satisfy  you,  return  to 
John  i.  ].  He  was  0€o?  before  the  world  was,  by  your  own 
acknowledgment ;  which  being  a  word  of  office,  and  implying 
dominion,  he  was  certainly  Lord^  as  soon  as  ever  there  was  any 
thing  for  him  to  be  Lord  over.  And  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  the  world  that  was  made  hy  him^  (John  i.  lo,)  he  came 
unto  Ms  own,  (John  i.  1 1.)  Surely  then  he  was  Lord  over  all  long 
before  his  resurrection. 

You  will  ask,  it  may  be,  what  then  is  the  meaning  of  those 
texts  which  you  have  quoted  ?  How  was  all  power  given  Mm, 
according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18  ?  Or  how  were  all  tMngs  then  put 
under  Ms  feet,  according  to  Ephes.  i.  22  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  answer  you  this.  The  Aoyos,  or  Word,  was  from  the 
beginning,  Lord  over  all ;  but  the  God  incarnate,  the  SedvOpcttiros^ 
or  God-Man,  was  not  so,  till  after  the  resurrection.  Then  he 
received,  in  that  capacity,  what  he  had  ever  enjoyed  in  another. 
Then  did  he  receive  that  full  power  in  both  natures,  which  he 
had  heretofore  possessed  in  one  only.  This  is  very  handsomely 
represented  by  Hermas,  in  his  fifth  Similitude  :  where  the  ^  Son 
of  God  is  introduced  under  a  double  capacity,  as  a  son  and  as 
a  servant,  in  respect  of  his  two  natures,  divine  and  human. 

"  fThe  father  calling  his  son  and  heir  whom  he  loved,  and 
"  such  friends  as  he  was  wont  to  have  in  council,  he  tells  them 
"  what  commands  he  had  laid  upon  his  servant,  and  moreover 
"  what  the  servant  had  done ;  and  they  immediately  congratu- 
"  lated  that  servant,  for  that  he  had  received  so  full  a  testimony 

"  from   his   lord." (Afterwards   the   father  adds,)  "  I  will 

"  make  him  my  heir  together  with  my  son. This  design  of 

"  the  lord  both  his  son  and  his  friends  approved,  namely,  that 
"  this  servant  should  be  heir  together  with  his  son." 

It  is  much  to  the  same  purpose  that  Origen  says  to  Celsus ; 

on  Trin.  p.  40.     As  to  former  ex-  quae  praeterea  ille  fecisset.      At  illi 

ceptions  to  this  verse,  they  are  con-  protinus  gratulati  sunt  servo  illi,  quod 

fiidered  and  confuted  by  Bishop  Bull,  tam  plenum  testimonium  domini  as- 

Jud.  Eccl.  p.  43.  See  also  Surenhus.  secutus  fuisset- — volo  eum  fiho  meo 

in  loc.  p.  600.  facere  cohaeredem. Hoc  consilium 

e  See  Bull.  D.  Fid.  N.  p.  38.  domini,  et  filius,  et  amici  ejus  com- 

f  (Pater)  adhibito  filio  quem  carum  probaverunt,  ut  fieret  scilicet  hie  ser- 

et  haeredem  habebat,  et  amicis  quos  vus  cohaeres  fiho.     Herm.  Past.  Sim. 

in  consilio   advocabat ;    indicat    eis  v.  c.  2.  p.  104.  Cot.  edit. 
quae  servo  suo  facienda  mandasset. 
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**  tlM  Ukmo  oar  mKomn  (who  oIjmI  to  ot,  oor  making  a  God 
^  of  A  morta)  nuui)  know,  thai  (thk  Jentt)  wlioai  wo  boBovo  to 
^  luifo  boen  God«  and  tbo  Son  of  God  hmn  tbo  btpuaing,  it  no 
«*  other  than  tho  Word  hoelf.  Truth  itoelf.  and  WMon  hmMz 
*'  bat  wo  my  farther  that  hb  mortal  body,  and  tho  human  tool 
*"  that  waa  thenia,  bj  moaat  of  thoir  most  intimalo  ooopaotioB 
«'  to,  and  ankm  with  tho  Word,  raeabcd  the  greatei*  digolty 
**  imafnable,  and,  participating  of  hit  diTinitj,  were  taken  into 
**  God.^  It  ie  diAeolt  to  ojipreM  the  foil  foroe  of  this  paMUgo 
in  Ei^glith :  bat  jou  may  tee  tho  original  in  the  maigin. 

Wnm  henee  joa  may  peroeifo,  how  eaoy  it  is  to  aeoount  for 
oar  Lord's  baring  ali  pouyer  gmm  Mm,  after  bis  rmuifootion ; 
fim  him  in  rcopeot  of  his  btnnan  nature,  which  was  nevor  to 
h%b  osalted,  nor  assumed  into  such  power  and  pririlege,  till 
thai  time ;  baring  before  been  under  a  state  of  affliction  and 
hmnhation.  There  ia  a  notable  fragment  of  Hippol}'tas,  which 
Fahrieias  has  Utely  giron  as  in  the  second  volume ;  and  which 
k  no  foil  to  our  purpoee,  that  I  cannot  forbear  adding  it  to  the 
former.  Speaking  of  that  famooe  paeeege  in  the  Epietle  to  the 
PhilippiaBe»  chap.  ii.  and  partkmlariy  opoo  theee  words; 
"  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,"  ver.  9,  he 
oomments  upon  it  thus.  '*  ^He  is  said  to  be  taaUtd,  as  baring 
**  wanted  it  before ;  but  in  respect  only  of  his  hmm<m%ty ;  and  ho 
**  has  a  name  ^Jeni  him,  as  it  were  a  matter  of  favour,  ^JUek  is 
^*  aham  sssvjr  ««m,  as  the  blessed  (Apostle)  Paul  expresses  iL 
**  Bat  in  troth  and  reality,  this  was  not  the  pimng  him  any  thing, 
*'  which  ho  naturally  had  not  from  the  beginning :  so  fhr  firom 
^  it,  that  we  are  rather  to  esteem  it  his  returning  to  what  he 
^  had  in  the  beginning  *  ssiwitiiHy  and  unalterably ;  on  which 
**  aeeoant  it  is.  that  he  baring  ooodeeeeoded,  elmroyuc^f,  to  put 
^  on  the  humble  garb  of  humanity,  said.  Father,  gbrify  me  with 
**  the  gkiry  which  I  had,  kc  For  be  was  alwasf$  uiwted  with 
^  dirine  f^ ,  having  been  ooenetent  with  his  Father  before  aB 
**  ages,  and  before  all  tim^  and  the  foondation  of  the  world^'* 
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I  hope  this  may  suffice  to  convince  you  how  much  you  mistake; 
and  how  contrary  your  sentiments  are,  both  to  Scripture  and 
catholic  antiquity,  if  you  imagine  that  the  Aoyo9,  or  Word,  then 
first  began  to  be  Lord  oner  all,  when  that  honour  was  conferred 
on  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

Query  VII. 
Whether  the  Father's  omniscience  and  eternity  are  not  one,  and 
the  same  with  the  Son's,  being  ahke  described,  and  in  the  same 
phrases  ?  See  the  text  above,  p,  326. 

YOUR  answer,  ^with  respect  to  the  Son's  omniscience,  is, 
"  that  he  hath  a  relative  omniscience  communicated  to  him  from 
"  the  Father  ;  that  he  knows  all  things  relating  to  the  creation  and 
"  government  of  the  universe  ;  and  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  day 
"  of  judgment." 

The  Son  then,  it  seems,  knows  all  things^  excepting  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  many  things ;  and  is  omniscient  in  such  a  sense,  as 
to  know  infinitely  less,  than  one  who  is  really  omniscient.  Were 
it  not  better  to  say  plainly,  that  he  is  not  omniscient,  than  to 
speak  of  a  relative  omniscience,  which  is  really  no  omniscience  ; 
unless  an  angel  be  omniscient,  or  a  man  omniscient,  because  he 
knows  all  things  which  he  knows  ?  What  ground  do  you  find 
in  Scripture  or  antiquity  for  your  distinction  of  absolute  and 
relative  omniscience  ?  Where  is  it  said,  that  he  knows  all  things 
relating  to  his  office^  and  no  more  ?  Or  how  can  he  be  so  much  as 
omniscient,  in  this  low  sense,  if  he  knows  not,  or  knew  not,  the 
precise  time  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  a  thing  which,  one  would 
imagine,  should  belong  to  his  office  as  much  as  any  ?  Matt.  xxiv. 
36.  as  well  as  Mark  xiii.  32.  is  plainly  meant  only  of  the  human 
nature ;  and  is  to  the  same  effect  with  Luke  ii.  52,  "  That  he 
"increased  in  wisdom,"  which  cannot  be  literally  understood  of 
the  Aoyo?  with  any  tolerable  consistency,  even  upon  the  Arian 
hypothesis™.     You  tell  us  further,  that  "  all  the  Ante-Nicene 


Ac  si  de  coelo  descendit  Verbum  hoc,  came  descenderat,  recipit  jam  clarita- 

tanquam  sponsus  ad  carnem,  ut  per  tern  illam,  quam  dum  ante  mundi 

carnis  adsumptionem  Filius  Hominis  constitutionem   habuisse    ostenditur, 

illuc  posset  ascendere,unde  Dei  Fi/ii«r,  Deus    manifestissime    comprobatur. 

Verbum,  descenderat :   merito,   dum  Novat.  c.  13. 

per  connexionem    mutuam,   et   caro  ^  Page  48. 

Verbum  Dei  gerit,  et  Filius  Dei  fragi-  ™  A  late  writer  acquaints  us,  in  the 

litatem  carnis  adsumit;  cum  sponsa  name  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  Arians, 

came  conscendens   illuc    unde    sine  (I  presume,  without  their  leave,)  "that 
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hy  thtmo  two  t«xU,  that  our  Lord  m  tbe 
^  Aiyot.  or  8oQ  of  God,  did  not  then  know  the  day  of  jodgmant,** 
(|^  49.)  Thk  if  wmrj  new  indeed ;  if  yoa  have  read  the  Ant*- 
H^BUm  writert,  you  inuit  know  bettir :  if  you  havo  not,  how  mi- 
aimjUlHlMn  a  thing  ui  it  to  talk  thu«  confidently  without  book  f 
If  what  you  my  waa  true,  wo  ehould,  without  delay,  gif<e  you  «p 
all  theee  wrilera  to  a  man ;  and  never  more  pretend  to  quote 
any  AnU-Nieene  Father,  in  fiivoor  of  the  preeent  orthodoxy. 
But  at  the  point  ii  of  great  moment,  we  mu«t  require  tomo 
prooft  eC  tt:  for  writing  of  hietory  by  invention  in  really 
romanemg.  You  eiio  Iremras  from  "Dr.  Qarko,  who  could 
find  no  other :  or  elee  we  ehould  have  heard  of  it  from  the  finA 
band.  And  yet  yoo  ery  out,  aff ;  which  is  more  than  tho  leamotl 
Doetor  pretended  to  «iy ;  who  had  hit  thoughts  about  him,  and 
wnnid  not  have  let  alip  any  fair  advantage  to  the  eanee  which  ho 


Bot  hM  the  Doetor  really  proved  that  Irensne  meant  to! 
Pethape  not:  and  then  yonr  mil,  which  waa  but  •««»  is  redneed 
to  nta#.  Two  tlunga  the  Doctor,  or  you,  should  have  proved : 
fint,  that  IreoMM  underrtood  thoee  teste  of  the  AiSyot,  or 
Word,  in  thai  eapaeity :  and  eeeondly,  that  he  enppoeed  him 
Mhnify  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  The  Doctor  knew 
full  well  what  eolutaons  had  been  given  of  the  difficulty  arinng 
from  thia  paange.  Yet  he  barely  reeitee  Irena^uii's  words ;  and 
neither  attempts  to  prove  that  sueh  was  his  senee,  nor  to  dis- 
prove it.  Yon  indeed  do  obeerve.  from  some  learned  person, 
that  this  passage  of  Iren»ns  ^  will  admit  of  no  evajiion.  For 
•*  be  evidently  speaks  not  of  the  5;m  ^aian,  but  of  the  S<m  of 
•*  GW  /  even  of  that  Son  with  whom,  as  it  follows,  ta  osiailMt 
**  PtAvr  mmmmmieair  Let  this  havo  its  duo  woight :  the  aign- 
may  look  so  far  plausible  on  that  side :  but  let  the  other 


•«  the  Word  r«By«B|ili0dil8ilf;iBd  (I  tkiak  vwy  pfoAoMly.)  «  the  tras 

^'bscnskiksthtfi^Mlsoalofaa.  ^'aadflMtnyMvyof  godliBMB»God 

"oihvaMn.wMehilfaBMbyths  *^niiiirin  ia  issh.**    Oas  wookl 

-bodliyornBssndii,laaflHBaflr.  ttok.  JaUwrf  of  BiiM,  it  iboaki 

-donoMit  m  iafaacy;  aadthtf  ths  hiwFs  bsm.  ni^ti,  hdttd  m  is  §mki 

wora  nwy  ot  aspnvHi  oi  as  nfiaw  waica  w  um  imaor  s  ova  iBicrpivm* 

"  oaUsuidhMfy  ihmHsi       is  wsBtv.  tkm  of  tUt  nqrslsry.  (p.  |6.)    Whst 

"aadiioviBwiidQB.aiolkmdo^  dMiga  ho  couid  km  ia  all  thk,  1 

T1iiiiairidMthiiUyt,thatgiaaHl  kaowaot;  ualMsbaooaiidwwIwkM 

aadbHtoTEdMmruMilhs  Afiaa  taro  AriaaiHO  took,  sooa  lAar  Ha 

irknaiOattttoGodhllUilf,ba«MB8  iwivalatiheBdbnMboa.  8co£m«. 

ackidlawaihnaaBiBmt  thoagkoaca  ff  IV.  ll«wM#«/ir  TWb.  p.  15,  i6. 

"^      '  •  Scfipt.  Docu.  p.  146.  afiaa  ija. 
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side  be  heard  also,  before  we  determine.  ^  Bishop  Bull  has  given 
some  reasons,  and  weighty  ones  too,  to  shew,  that  if  Irenseus 
attributed  any  ignorance  to  Christ,  he  did  it  in  respect  of  his 
Jiwnian  nature  only.     His  reasons  are, 

1.  Because  Irenseus,  in  the  very  same  chapter,  e  ascribes  abso- 
lute omniscience  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ. 

2.  Because  he  every  where  else  speaks  of  the  Son,  as  of  one 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Father. 

3.  Because  the  same  f  Irenseus  upbraids  the  Gnostics  for  their 
folly,  in  ascribing  any  degree  of  ignorance  to  their  pretended 
Sophia,  or  wisdom.  How  then  could  he  imagine  that  the  true 
Sophia,  wisdom  itself,  could  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  ? 

4.  Because  the  same  Irenaeus  S'  uses  an  argument  against  the 
Valentinians,  who  pretended  to  know  all  things,  which  plainly 
supposes  that  Christ  is  omniscient.  The  argument  is  this.  You 
are  not  eternal  and  uncreated,  as  the  Son  of  God  is ;  and  therefore 
cannot  pretend  to  be  orrtniscient^  as  he  is. 

It  might  have  concerned  you  to  answer  these  reasons,  and  to 
make  the  good  Father,  at  least,  consistent  with  himself,  before 
you  lay  claim  to  his  authority  for  your  side  of  the  question- 
However,  I  am  persuaded,  that  as  Bishop  Bull  is  very  right  in 
determining  that  Irenseus  could  not  mean  to  ascribe  any  degree 
of  ignorance  to  the  Aoyos,  or  divine  nature  of  Christ ;  so  you  are 
right  so  far  in  the  other  point,  that  Irenseus  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  Aoyo?,  in  what  he  says.  And  now  the  question  will  be, 
whether  he  really  ascribes  ignorance  to  him,  or  only  seems  to  do 
so,  to  an  unattentive  reader. 

Irenseus's  words,  I  conceive,  will  most  naturally  bear  this  fol- 
lowing interpretation,  or  paraphrase.     ^  "  If  any  one  inquires  on 

^  Def.  F.  N.  p.  82.  Comp.  Brev.  facturse  accepit :  in  tantum,  secundum 

Animadv.  in  G.  CI.  p.  1056.  scientiam  et  ad  investigandum  cau- 

6  Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est,  sas   omnium,   minorem   esse  eo  qui 

scrutatur  omnia,  et  altitudines  Dei.  fecit.   Non  enim  infectus  es,  O  homo, 

L.  ii.  c.  28.  p.  158.  neque  semper  coexistebas  Deo,  sicut 

f  See  l.ii.  c.  18.  p.  140.  Iren.  Quo-  proprium  ejus  Verbum  :  sed  propter 

modo   autem  non  vanum  est,  quod  eminentem  bonitatem  ejus,  nunc  ini- 

etiam  Sophiam  ejus  dicunt  in  igno-  tium  facturse  accipiens,  sensim  discis 

rantia fuisse  ?     Haec  enim  aliena  a  Verbo  dispositiones  Dei,  qui  te  fecit. 

sunt  a   Sophia,  et  contraria ubi  The  whole  passage  is  fuller  to  the 

enim  est  improvidentia  et  ignorantia  point. 

utilitatis,  ibi  Sophia  non  est.  h  Si  quis  exquirat  causam,  propter 

g  Iren.  1.   ii.    c.  25.   p.  152.   ed.  quam  in  omnibus  Pater  communicans 

Bened.  In  quantum  miijor  est,  ab  eo  Filio,  solus  scire  et  horam  et  diem  a 

qui  factus  non  est  et  qui  semper  idem  Domino  manifestatus  est;  neque  apta- 

est,  ille  qui  hodie  factus  est  et  initium  bilem  magis,  neque  decentiorem,  nee 
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-oottot  tb«  FatlitT,  wbo  oopwimiciatin  in  ali  tkim^  wUk 
^  U§  8mt  (and  eootoquMitJy  in  ali  JtrnwUf^,  and  pnitionkriy  in 
**  UmH  of  the  daj  of  jodgoiani,)  U  yet  here  aet  furth  m  iho  only 
**  Peraon  knowing  thai  day  and  hour,  ho  cannot*  lo  far  aa  I  at 
**  pnaeot  appf«heiid«  find  any  fitter  or  mora  daetot,  or  indeed 
**  any  other  mk  anewer  than  this,  (eonddwrinf  thai  our  Lord  ia 
*'  a  teaeher  of  troth,  and  moet  mean  aonething  hy  it,)  that  it 
**  waa  to  inetmet  ue,  aa  f*xNB  himnH  thai  the  Father  ia  aho?e 
**  aU,  aooording  to  what  he  aaya  elaewhere, '  for  the  Father  ia 
•*  greater  than  I.'  And  tharetore  the  Father  ia  deeUred  to 
**  hate  the  firiority  and  prefiBreoee  in  reepeot  of  knowledge,  by 
^  our  Lord  himeelf,  for  an  example  to  ut ;  that  we  alao,  while 
**  wp  live  ami  eooferw  here  below,  may  learn  to  refer  the  perfoo> 
*"  tion  of  knowledge,  and  all  intricate  qnertiona  to  God.** 

The  dea%n  of  Irenmiawaa  to  check  the  vain  procumptiun  and 
■ivogaiiee  of  the  Onoetiea,  pretending  to  eeareh  into  the  deep 
tid^ga  of  God.  And  the  argnment  be  had  uaed  wae  thie ;  that 
onr  Lord  hinaelf  waa  pleaaed  to  refer  the  knowledge  of  the  day 
of  jodgment  to  the  Father  only,  aa  it  were  on  purpoee  to  teach 
oa,  that  while  wo  oonferee  here  below,  it  becomoe  ui  not  to  pre- 
tend to  high  thinga;  hot  to  leave  the  deep  things  of  God,  to  God 
alone.  Thie  ia  hie  argunent,  and  a  very  good  one  it  ie.  But  the 
good  Father  apprehending  that  what  he  had  said  of  our  bleeeed 
Saviour  might  be  liable  to  exception,  and  bo  mUunderstood, 
eomee  afterwarda  to  expUin  hia  eenee  more  at  large.  He  ia  een- 
«ble  of  the  danger  of  aaeribing  any  thing  like  ignorance  to  our 
bleeeed  Lord,  on  one  hand,  and  aa  eeneible  of  the*  danger  of 
contradicting  the  text,  on  the  other.  *'  Quouiam  enim  folue 
**  verms  magieter  ect  Dominaar  inaanuch  aa  what  Christ  haa 
nid  oiMi  be  tme,  in  aone  aenee  or  other.  Dr.  Clarke  slipped 
over  these  words  in  his  translation  of  the  paesage,  I  suppose  by 

iaw-  liehadMidbdbre; 


^M.  n  ffwa^n^  t inlBw  mTi  ■  — * —  «*^-    -----       '- BOmm    f^     :■,—,„ 

^■■x    ^HiiMv  9m  iMHBBiti  Si  jaoMa  OMBi  m  aotsiB  eoaoMWi  scae 

QMcsflUH  per  ipsoBi  saatr  oshbs  shw  sotaai   ^wbesk    HHaiHSts    ^domm* 

Item.  &eiiimFitnir,sil,nM|ioraM  -Dsdis  aBManoflthsiaaHWsdl, 

««.    Bl«cnNhsBi«BilkNMBiisi|as  •'BsqatPiliai.aiiiPlMsohK.*'    81 

|iiii|uilMWwftiMrsaBUBtisUii  Sit  igter  sdmiiHi  did  Qfioi.  PifitM  aoa 

aUMBboBOHiot  ad  hoe.  otfCBot,  sraboit  ntmt  ad  fttraa,  wtd  dhdt 


3 

M  ^psansi  Ib  ^^sni  bii|ut  nsiMtt    qaod  vsmai  srt  (  ai^jns  ass  mms* 

fmrnOmm  tmeaimnm  Dm:  tt  ae   jora  stcnadaai  aos,  iwiim  Dee,  p. 
mis  ooOTSBM,  Ibe.  Irm.  L  a.  c.  s8.    isfi. 
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inadvertency  ;  but  they  may  serve  to  give  light  to  the  rest ;  for  the 
difficulty  lay  here :  how  can  it  be  true  that  the  Father  commu- 
nicates in  all  things,  and  consequently  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  to  the  Son,  and  yet  our  Saviour  say  true,  in 
ascribing  that  particular  knowledge  to  the  Father  only  ?  His 
answer  is,  that  we  are  thereby  taught  to  refer  every  thing  to  the 
Father,  as  the  original  of  all  things.  To  him  knowledge  ought  to 
he  principalis/^  and  in  the  first  place,  ascribed  :  our  Saviour  there- 
fore himself  yields  to  him  the  preference,  as  became  him,  espe- 
cially here  on  earth  :  not  as  if  he  knew  less,  but  because  what  he 
knew,  he  knew  by  communication  from  the  Father  ;  to  whom 
therefore  he  refers  such  secrets  as  it  was  not  proper  to  reveal, 
nor  fit  for  men  to  inquire  after. 

That  this  is  all  that  Irenseus  meant,  may  reasonably  be 
thought ;  not  only  because  otherwise  it  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  many  other  parts  of  his  writings,  as  has  been  before 
observed  ;  but  also  because  several  expressions  in  this  very  pas- 
sage lead  to  it.  Had  he  really  believed  the  divine  Aoyos,  or 
Word,  to  be  literally  ignorant,  why  should  he  be  so  apprehensive 
of  the  difficulty  of  those  texts  \  Why  so  concerned  about  the 
fitness  and  decency  of  his  interpretation ;  and  that  it  might  be 
sine  periculo  f  The  danger  was,  in  interpreting  seemingly  against 
the  text,  to  find  a  salvo  for  the  Son's  omniscience.  For  this  rea- 
son, he  does  not  ask,  why  the  Father  only  knew,  (not,  cur  Pater 
solus  scimt,)  but  why,  or  on  what  account  (solus  scire  manifestatus 
est)  he  was  represented  as  alone  knowing  ;  or,  he  only  was  said  to 
know.  He  does  not  say,  as  the  Doctor's  translation  insinuates, 
that  the  Father  is  more  knowing  than  the  Son,  h\xi  propositus 
only  ;  which  signifies  set  before,  having  the  preference,  or  the  like  ; 
which  may  be  conceived,  though  he  be  equally  knowing :  and, 
for  the  greater  caution,  it  is  not  said  absolutely,  propositus  est ; 
but  propositus  esse  annunciatus  est :  he  is  declared  to  have  the 
preference.  So  that  the  question,  with  Irenneus,  is  not  why  the 
Father  is  superior  in  knowledge  ;  but  why,  since  Father  and  Son 
are  equally  knowing,  our  Saviour  makes  such  a  declaration  as 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Father.  And  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  are  very  much  to  the  purpose. 

1.  To  instruct  us,  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  and  original, 
even  of  the  Son  himself. 

2,  Because,  in  his  then  present  state  of  condescension,  it  be- 
came him  to  refer  all  to  the  Father. 
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BeeMM  it  nuij  U  an  nieAil  Manple  of  bumilit j  anil  mo- 
iUmiy  lo  iM.  UiAt  wf.  miteh  nitlH»r«  while  wo  U9  hon  below,  nuiy 
aol  pfvteiid  to  high  thinipi. 

Upon  the  whole»  humy  appoar,  thai  IreiMMis*t  oolntioii  of  the 
diAeitlty  m  tho  vorj  mmiio  with  that  which  tho  '  Doetor  qiiolM 
from  St.  UmI,  wko  had  learned  it  from  a  child :  namdjr  this, 
"*  That  our  Lord  meant  to  aaeribo  lo  the  Father  the  finit  (i.  e. 
^  the  primaij,  original)  knowledge  of  things  preeoiit  and  fntiire ; 
'«  and  to  dedare  to  the  world,  thai  he  is  in  all  things  the  fini 
^^cmmtT  As  the  Son  is  GW^Ge^  and  X^o/Zr^;  so 
it  ii  propsr  to  say,  Ommi$cime$  •fOmmimmktt^  81c.  the  attributes 
bsii^  deriyative  in  the  saoM  sense  ae  the  esssnoo  is :  which  is  St 
fiasirs  meaning;  and,  I  think,  Irensnis^a 

This  dsfcnse  may  be  fairly  and  justly  made  for 
•nppoa^g  thai  what  he  said  was  meant  of  the  Acfyot,  or  dit 
■aivre,  aa  such:  to  whieh  opinioo  I  incline.  Nererthelesi, 
I  should  not  afleet  to  be  dogmatical  in  that  point,  since  learned 
and  jmiiflioos  men  have  been  of  both  sides  of  tho  qucirtioii. 
PeUvias  ^obeenres,  that  the  ssnse  is  ost^M^ifeiif ;  and  that  there 
are  noi  osrteta  grounds  to  determine  ns  either  way.  If  he 
it  of  the  human  nature  only,  then  the  difficulty  is 
:  if  of  both,  I  have  shown  how  lair  an  aooouui  may 
be  gifea  of  it.  Having  thus  got  over  Iremeus,  I  have  at  ooee 
liken  from  you  all  your  Ante-Nieene  writers.  You  will  observe, 
thai  the  texts  might  bo  understood  of  the  Adyot,  or  divine  maiur^^ 
as  Basil  nnderstands  Uieni,  in  tho  place  above  cited ;  and  yet 
thai  they,  who  wo  understood  them,  might  bo  far  from  thinking 
thai  the  Acfyor,  or  II  or</,  was  ever  ignorant  of  any  thing. 
*Dr.  Gbrke,  to  do  him  justiee,  m,  in  the  main,  so  very  frir  and 
rsasoBsble  in  his  aeoount  of  those  two  texU,  that  wo  have 
no  oesasion  at  all  to  differ  with  hinu  I  wish,  as  yon  have 
in  most  other  matters,  so  you  ha<l  here  also  eopied  after  him. 

I  will  noi  leave  this  article,  without  giving  you  a  specimen  of 
the  ssnee  of  the  Ante-Nieene  writers  in  regard  to  the  Son's 
lliat  vou  inAv  have  a  b<»tter  opinion  of  thoeo  good 


«^. «, 


Script,  Doctr.  p.  147,  148.  -: -^  </«>../«'   M><iuitttr ;  nt  natdei  iatci- 

^  BmSL  ad  AmphilocC  Ep.  391.  cat  booKH  tnhnsuaa  aoo  acpoMtad 

C«if.Qnfar.NaMtt.Offat.juanrirp.  aHiaiueu  dtteti  sansBtism. 
SS4.,  "»Hqply  to  Mr.Ndm**  FrioMl. 

■  Irvnvwt,libs»steMidDcafili  39,  p.  171. 
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and  great  men.  We  may  begin  with  Ignatius.  °  '*  There  is  nothing 
*'  hid  from  the  Lord  :  but  our  very  secret  things  are  nigh  unto 
"  him.  Let  us  therefore  do  all  things,  as  having  him  dwelling 
"  in  us ;  that  we  may  be  his  temples,  and  he  our  God  in  us.**' 

I  proceed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria^  who  says  thus  :  *'  ''The 
*'  Son  of  God  never  goes  off  from  his  watch-tower  :  never  parted, 
"  never  separated,  nor  moving  from  place  to  place ;  but  is 
"  always  every  where,  and  contained  no  where :  all  mind,  all 
"•  light,  all  eye  of  his  Father,  beholding  all  things,  hearing 
"  all  things,  knowing  all  things.'''' 

Pin  another  place :  "  Ignorance  {in  any  degree)  cannot  affect 
"  God,  him  that  was  the  Father's  counsellor  before  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  the  world." 

q  Origen  is  pretty  large  upon  the  very  texts  whereof  we  have 
been  speaking.  He  gives  several  interpretations :  but  it  is 
observable,  that  he  studiously  endeavours  to  find  some  solution, 
which  may  acquit  the  Aoyos  from  the  imputation  of  being 
literally  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.  What  Origen's 
opinion  was  of  Christ's  omniscience.,  you  may  also  see  ^^ elsewhere. 
To  confirm  what  hath  been  said,  one  general  remark  I  will 
leave  with  you. 

The  Sabellian  controversy  began  early,  and  lasted  long  in  the 
Church.  The  dispute  was,  whether  Father  and  Son  were  one 
and  the  same  hypostasis.,  or  Person.     Had  the  Catholics  inter- 


"  OuSeV  \av6avei  top  Kvpiov,  uXka  and  7rayKpaTf)s  once  (p.  647.)  by  Cle- 

Koi  Tct  KpvTTTa  jjfioiu  ijyvs  avTco  icTTiv.  mens ;  and  that  navTOKpariap  may  as 

Ignat.Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c.  XV.  li.  I'j.  Ox.  well    signify    omni-tenens,   as    omni- 

ed.     That  Kvpiou  is  meant  of  Christ,  potens  j  and  that  omni-tenente  volun- 

is  very  highly  probable  from  the  use  tate  is  not  improper,  but  agreeable  to 

of  the  word  in  this  author,  and  from  Clemens's  philosophy  (see  the  Notes 

the  context.  to  Clemens,  p.  431.  ed.  Ox.) :  and  that 

o  Ou  yap  i^la-raTal  ttotc  ttjs  avTov  therefore  Christ   might  be  supposed 

irepKonrjs  6  vlos  rod  Qeov'  ov  fiepi^o-  naturally  omniscient,  by  Clemens,  not- 

fievos,  ovKairoTep-vofievos,  ov  nera^aivcou  \vithstanding  the  Doctor's  pretences  : 

€K  TOTTov  els  TOTTov,  TTcivTrj  dc  S}v  TTavTOTc,  besides  that  the  passages  themselves 

Km   prj^apf)   7rf/3ie;(o/x6j/os,    oKos   vovs,  referred  to,  if  well   considered,   can 

6\os<f)cos,IlaTp(oosoXos6<pdd\p6s,7rdvTa  bear  no  other  sense.  See  my  Sermons, 

6pS)v,  ndvTa  aKovoav,  €l8d)s  Travra p.  266. 

Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  vii.  c.  2.  p.  831.  ^  Hom.  30.  in  Mat. 

See  also  p.  113,  611,  832.  ^  Comm.  in  Job.  p.  28.  Huet.  ed. 

P  "Ayvoia  yap  ovx  anTerai,  tov  Geov,  He  puts  the  very  question,  whether 

Tov  TTpo  KarajBoXris  Koapov  avplBovXov  the  Son  knows  all  that   the  Father 

ycpopevov  tov  TLarpos.    P.  832.  knows,  and  determines  in  the   qffir- 

N.  B.     The     Doctor's     criticisms  mative  j   blaming  those   who,   under 

(Script.  Doctr.  p.  326,  alias  294.)  upon  pretence   of  magnifying  the   Father, 

Clemens  are  very  slight.     I  need  only  presumed  to  deny  it.     The  passage  is 

hint,  that  TravroKparap  is  applied  to  rather  too  long  to  be  here  inserted.  ' 
the  Son  at  least  twice,  (p.  148,  277,) 
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pttltd  Umw  two  toxto,  M  500  pMMid  thtj  did,  Um«  eoold  im« 
iMwe  been  any  thUy  awwdagiiiy^agMBit  the  8abtlii>iw  Ter- 
laHba,  you  koo»,  MMoantMwi  Umoi  la  a  |N«lty  kr|9  book,  bit 
book  afMott  FnuoM;  llipp<»lytiM  Mtrnd  tbo  fiiU  againrt 
Noetat;  mi  bk  book  m  still  exuat;  EvMbiiM**  fiunod  pioeot 
agMott  Mareoibt,  it  to  tbo  mta»  purport;  •oforal  Afagroaato 
b«idoa»  oC  otiwr  aatbort,  remaia.  Ploato  to  look  tlMm  ovcri 
aad  too  if  *yoa  ean  find  any  ono  of  them  eombotiog  the  8a- 
withtheeetexto:  and  if  yoa  eaanot,  either  be  eoatent  to 
that  It  waa  avery  atiange  and  anaeoomitable  omiwion  in 
thoae  writera;  or  elae  that  they  bad  quite  other  notiooa  of 
I  yoa  haia  hitherto  iongined.  The  Ariana  yon  find 
perpetoaOy  ahnoet,  teamg  the  Oatholiea  with  thoee 
texts:  atraage  they  should  never  have  been  in«sted  on  against 
the  Sabsilkma,  being  ao  full  to  the  puqioae ;  espeeiaOy  if,  as  you 
■appose,  the  Ante-NkKno  writcn  were  therosebes  of  that  per* 
■aasion,  whieh  was  alterwarda  called  Arian.  It  ia  evident  that 
the  Sabeiliana  most  have  andentood  the  texts,  if  they  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  of  the  Man  Ohrist  Jesus  only :  otherwiao  there 
had  been  a  manifest  repagnaaey,  in  the  words,  *'  not  the  Son,  but 
**  the  PatherT  aiaoe  they  auppoaed  Father  and  Son  one  and 
the  aame  At^potkms.  It  ia  aa  plain,  that  they  most  have  thought 
that  the  CathoKos  agreed  with  them  in  that  exposition  ;  other- 
wiae  they  would  have  cluu^ged  them,  not  only  with  TritJmtm^ 
but  mith  the  denial  of  the  Sona  SMsalis/  IHmtHtf.  It  does 
not  ap|Ktir  Uiat  those  toxts  ever  same  into  eontrofersy  betwixt 
thoiii,  or  were  eter  aiged  by  the  Catholies;  ao  that  both  aeem  to 
have  agrsed  in  the  tamo  inteq>rDtation.    So  rotioh  for  the  point 

I  eenw  next  to  eonsider  what  you  have  to  object  to  my 
afgBBMat  lor  the  Sonls  ttmrmiif.  I  had  put  it  upon  thi«;  tluit  it 
is  desetibed  in  the  same  phrases  with  God  tlie  Father  s ;  which, 
one  would  think,  should  be  higli  enough.  Yon  tell  me  that 
**  the  Son  a  wt^mpkf$ietU  0i$rmiiy  is  nowhere  exprassly  revealed.** 
What  the  fine  wofti,  wtttapAyiieai,  signifies  here,  I  know  not. 
If  his  ^^ntiiy  is  revealed,  it  is  enoqgh  lor  me.  That  I  under- 
stand to  be  revealed,  in  these  two  texts.  Rev.  i.  17.  xxii.  13. 
**  I  amUiefirst,and  I  am  the  kst.**    ^lam  Alpha  and  Omega, 
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"  the  beginning  and  the  end.''  That  these  and  the  like  phrases 
respect  duration,  appears  from  Isa.  xHii.  lo.  compared  with 
Isa.  xliv.  6.  In  the  latter,  the  words  are  ;  "  I  am  the  first,  and 
'^  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no  t  God."  The  former 
expressing  the  same  thought,  runs  thus :  "  Before  me  was  there 
"  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me."  The  phrase 
of  "  Alpha  and  Omega,  first  and  last,"  is,  in  like  manner, 
explained  Rev.  i.  8.  ''I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
"  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
"  which  is  to  come."  The  phrase  then  respects  duration  ;  and 
it  is  applied  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  hath  been  shewn.  Rev.  i. 
17.  xxii.  13.  Therefore  there  was  no  God  before  him:  there- 
fore he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  eternal.  You  say,  "  the 
*'  objector  hath  not  brought  one  text  of  Scripture  that  at  all 
'•  proveth  it."  I  did  not  produce  all  the  texts  proper  upon  that 
head :  I  designed  brevity.  Besides,  I  had  a  mind  to  remove  the 
cause,  from  criticism  upon  words,  to  one  plain  and  affecting 
argument;  viz.  that  the  proof  of  the  Son's  eternity  stands 
upon  the  same  foot,  in  Scripture,  with  the  proof  of  the  Father's  ; 
and  is  expressed  in  as  strong  words.  And  for  this  I  appeal,  as 
to  the  texts  above  cited,  so  also  to  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.  which  you 
allow  to  be  spoken  of  the  Messias.  The  original  word,  which 
we  translate,  "  from  everlasting,*"  is  the  very  same  with  what 
we  meet  with  in  Psal.  xc.  2.  where  also  we  find  a  parallel  descrip- 
tion of  eternity^  applied  to  the  one  God.  See  also  Psalm  xciii.  2. 
I  allow  your  observation,  that  the  Hebrew  word  may,  and  some- 
times does,  signify  a  limited^  as  well  as  it  does,  at  other  times, 
an  unlimited  duration.  And  therefore  I  do  not  lay  all  the  stress 
of  my  argument  upon  the  critical  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  upon 
that,  and  other  circumstances  taken  together :  particularly  this 
circumstance  ;  that  the  eternity  of  the  Father  is  described  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  phrases,  with  the  other ;  as  by 
u  comparing  Psal.  xc.  2.  with  Prov.  viii.  22,  &c.  and  Rev.  i.  8. 
(supposing  that  text  to  be  meant  of  the  Father)  with  Rev.  xxii. 


t  Compare  also  Isa.  xlviii.  i 
u  Before  the  mountains  were  brought 
forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth 
and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  thou  art  God,  Ps.  xc.  2. 


2.     See  my  Sermons,  p.  233. 

The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning 
of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I 
was  set  up  from  everlasting,   from  the 

beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was ■ 

Before  the  mountains  were  settled.,  before 
the  hills  was  1  brought  forth,  Prov.  viii 
22,  &c. 
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13.  umj  Mtf  Appew.  I  do  not  argue  fiftn  m  ii^gle  phrate,  or 
Hit  partieiikir  foro«  of  h ;  bnt  from  ooforal ;  and  Ihaoo  o<|iiall3r 
appUed  to  both :  as  it  were  on  purpooe  to  iattmato,  that  thoqgh 
fiim  phnue*  nngi^  miglit  bnur  a  Umiiod  ooiMd ;  yoi  oenihkrinf 
thai  Goa  had  mado  ohoieo  of  thorn,  ao  moot  aigniAoaiii  to 
hk  oava  dutalioo;  and  a^ata  made  ohoieo  of  the  tery 
ooi  oC  maay  othem,  to  expreei  hk  Stm*$  dmvtion  too»  we 
BHght  from  theiiee  be  tau^t  to  believe  that  tho  Son  ie  ie<r#rna/ 
with  him. 

You  aro  nentible  of  the  objection  \ying  againft  you ;  namely, 
thai  there  is  do  eertain  proof,  aeoordiog  to  your  way  of  rea- 
eonmf ,  of  tho  dmmijf  of  the  Father,  in  the  Old  T<>*(taniont :  and 
■0  reeohite  yon  are  in  this  matter,  that,  rather  than  admit  tho 
Son  to  be  dermal  too,  you  are  oootent  to  leave  us  in  the  dark, 
•o  fiur  as  tho  Old  Testament  goes,  about  tho  other.  But,  for 
a  who  to  the  Father^s  «farai(y,  you  observe,  that  it  is  ompha- 
liaaly  expiessed  in  the  New  Teetameot,  (Roro.  i.  20,)  forgettmg 
that  the  word  ^UBiot .  oeeurs  but  *oocc  more,  in  the  New  Teet»- 
■Met ;  and  then  wgffifi^  gUmal  in  a  limited  sense  only,  or  • 
pmrttfmt,  as  the  odmols  speak.  Well  then,  for  any  thing  I  see 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  oontontedly  go  away,  without  any 
Seriptme  proof  of  tho  eiemitjf  of  the  Father,  for  fear  it  should 
obligo  as  to  take  in  the  Son*s  also.  And  this,  indeed,  is  what 
yon  are  beforehand  apprehensive  of,  and  prepared  for;  and 
thereforo  it  iff  that  you  tell  us.  tliat  *^  there  appears  no  necessity 
^  at  all.  that  tlio  attributo  of  eternity  should  be  distinctly 
^  revealed  with  respect  to  the  FaiJ^ ;  whoee  eternity  our 
^  rsaeon  infallibly  assaree  ns  of,"  (p.  50.)  Infallibly  aames :  so 
yon  say ;  and,  I  believe,  in  my  own  way,  I  might  be  able  to 
maintain  your  assertion.  But  1  profess  to  you,  that  I  do  not.  at 
present,  apyeheod  how,  upon  your  principles*  yon  will  be  able 
to  make  any  oompfete  demonstration  of  it.  It  would  be  ridien* 
lone  to  talk  of  proving  from  reason  only,  witliout  revebtaon* 
that  the  Person  whom  we  eall  the  Father,  tlie  Ood  of  Jews 
and  Christians,  ie  the  tflMo/ God.  I  wiU  therefore  preffune  that 
yenvMaa  by  rmsin,  reason  and  revehOion  both  together;  and 
if  yen  eAietually  provo  your  point  from  both,  it  shall  soiBeo. 
Yon  eaadiOMiiitrati  that  there  mmt  be  eomo  itona/  GW»tn 
the  siily%nfMf  aenae, aa  yon  call  it,  of  these  words:  bnt  mam 

*  Jutic  (k 
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the  Father,  the  God  of  Jews  and  Christians,  has  not  de- 
clared, either  that  he  is  eternal,  or  God,  in  the  meta'physical 
sense,  it  does  not  appear  how  he  is  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Ho 
has  said,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  God  besides  him ;  but  as  he 
did  not  mean  it  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  there  may  be  another, 
in  that  sense,  besides  him,  notwithstanding :  nay,  it  is  certain 
there  are  and  have  been  other  Gods ;  even  in  the  same  sense : 
for  Moses  was  a  God  unto  Pharaoh  ;  and  Christ  is  God ;  and 
therefore  this  cannot  be  literally  true.  It  can  only  mean,  that 
he  is  emphatically  God,  in  some  respect  or  other ;  perhaps  as 
being  God  of  our  system  ;  or  God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians, 
his  peculmm.  It  is  true,  he  has  called  himself  Jehovah  ;  which 
if  it  signified  necessary  existence  and  independence,  it  would  be 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  his  being  the  eternal  God.  But  it  un- 
fortunately happens  that  Jehovah  signifies  no  more  than  a  per- 
son of  honour  and  integrity,  who  is  true  to  his  word,  and  per- 
forms his  promises,  (p.  19.)  He  has  further  declared  himself 
to  be  Creator  of  the  world  :  but  this  "  exercise  of  creating,  being 
"  finite,  does  not  necessarily  infer  an  infinite  subject,''  (p.  48.) 
Besides  "  that  this  office  and  character,  relative  to  us,  presup- 
"  poses  not,  nor  is  at  all  more  perfect  for,  the  eternal  past 
"  duration  of  his  being,"  (see  p.  50.)  What  shall  I  think  of  next? 
I  must  ingenuously  own,  I  am  utterly  nonplused  ;  and  therefore 
must  desire  you,  whenever  you  favour  me  with  a  reply,  to  make 
out  your  demonstration.     But  let  us  proceed. 

Having  given  us  a  reason,  why  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
supposed  eternity  of  the  Father  should  be  revealed,  you  go  on  to 
acquaint  us,  why  it  was  not  needful  to  declare  the  supposed  eter- 
nity of  the  Son.  And  here  you  give  either  two  reasons,  or  one; 
I  hardly  know  whether.  "  His  office  and  character,"  you  say, 
"  relative  to  us,  does  not  presuppose  it."  I  know  that  very  wise 
and  judicious  men  have  thought,  that  it  does  presuppose  it. 
Bishop  Bull,  for  instance,  has  spoke  admirably  well  upon  that 
head :  but  the  passage  being  too  long  to  transcribe,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  yit.  How  you  come  to  take  for  granted  a  thing  which 
you  know  nothing  of,  and  which  it  is  impossible  either  for  you 
or  any  man  else  to  prove,  I  know  not.  It  is  very  manifest  that, 
unless  you  have  a  full  idea  of  the  whole  work  of  redemption, 
and  can  tell  as  welLwhat  belongs  to  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Judge 

y  Judic.  Eccl.  p.  12. 
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oTUMwbolt  mahmrn.  mB  ytn  e^  whtA  ImIoq^i  to  a  raefor  of 
a  pwidi,  you  can  pMi  oo  eerUin  judgmont     No  num  etn 
liiBly  d«Biie  Um  ntinoti  ofwluit  wm  oeedful  in  theesM 

enn  divo  into  the  utmost  depth  of  it.  Tbero  may  bo 
than  you,  or  I,  or  perhaps  angslt,  e«ii  mo  in  that  mjila- 
diipoMation;  and  tharelbre  il  ii  the  hdjgfai  of  piammplioB 
to  pronoiiiiet,  thai  anj  power,  Itm  than  infinite,  ai^  be  eqoal 
to  it.  I  do  not  Mj  that  the  aipmeot  for  Ohriet*e  Divinity, 
drawn  from  the  jtreatnooi  of  the  work  of  Rederoptaon,  and  the 
hoooori  Boaeeqnwit  upon  it,  amoonte  to  a  perfect  demonetmtion : 
but  this  I  Mj,  and  am  rmj  dear  in  what  I  «ay,  that  it  is  roneh 
for  the  affirmativo,  from  what  we  know ;  than  for 
fruiii  wliat  we  know  not.  It  is  possiblo  our  proof 
may  not  be  sufficient :  but  it  is,  a  priori^  impossible  that  yours 
■hoilM  Whether  we  can  maintain  our  point  may  i>erlmiMi  be 
a  naestion  :  liut  it  is  out  of  all  question,  tliat  you  cannot  maintain 
yonm. 

Having  answered  this  your  fir»t  iva«on.  why  it  was  not 
aeeeseery  to  reteel  the  Sod^o  eternity,  I  proceed  to  tlie  remaining 
words ;  which  if  I  perleetly  nndentood,  I  might  know  whether 
thej  are  a  distinet  reason,  or  only  an  appendage  to  the  former. 
They  are  theee :  ^  Nor  is  it^  (Christ's  offico  and  character)  '*  at 
^  ail  more  perfect  for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being,^ 
(P*  50.)  I  have  been  oonsklering  why  that  word  pad  was 
ineerted,  and  what  itean  mean,  in  that  plaoe.  It  eeeme  to  bo  op- 
poeed  either  to  pnwsal,  or  else  to,  to  corns,  taeitiy  andewtood.  At 
fint,  I  thought  thus :  that  it  might  bo  put  in  to  prevent  our  ima- 
that  Christ's  office  might  not  he  at  all  more  |>erfect  for  the 
dnration  of  his  being  Is  ooom.  Hut  con/tidering  again, 
that  if  he  does  but  continue  till  the  office  is  completed  and  per- 
foetcd,  it  is  all  one,  in  respect  of  that  office,  whether  his  dura- 
tion hokl  kNiger  or  no,  I  thoi^t,  that  could  not  be  tlio  mean- 
ing. Re6eetii^  agaii^  '  coneeived  that  jmiI  miglit  possibly  have 
relation  to  the  offiee  eooaidered  ae  prmmki,  or  commencing  at 
such  a  time ;  suppose  six  thousand  years  ago:  and  you  might 
thmk,  what  could  it  signify  to  date  his  hmog  h^er!  If  he  did 
bat  exist  soon  eooogfa  for  the  oAee,  it  ie  saffieient.  All  the  time 
ran  out  before  b  of  no  eonrideratkm,  having  no  rcbtion  to  an 
office  which  wae  to  ^^-^fi^rt  after,  and  w<niKl  still  bo  but  the 
eeifaame  temporal  offieOv  eommeneiag  at  such  a  time.  If  I  have 
hit  your  thought  at  length,  I  amore  you  it  has  cost  nm 
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some  pains;    and   I   wish   you    would   express   yourself  moro 
clearly  hereafter. 

Now  then  let  us  apply  this  manner  of  reasoning  to  another 
purpose :  by  parity  of  reason  we  may  argue,  that  the  office  of 
God  the  Father,  commencing  at  the  creation ;  I  say,  the  office  of 
sustaining,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world,  has  no  relation 
to  the  time  past^  being  but  just  what  it  is,  whether  a  longer  or  a 
shorter,  or  no  time  at  all  be  allowed  for  anyj^nor  existence  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  more  perfect  for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being. 
But  does  not  this  argument  suppose  that  the  office  is  such  as 
may  be  discharged  by  a  finite  creature,  or  one  that  began  in 
time  ?  Certainly.  And  is  not  that  the  very  thing  in  question  in 
this,  and  in  the  other  case  too  ?  Undoubtedly.  How  then  comes 
it  to  be  taken  for  granted?  Besides,  is  not  a  person  of  unlimited, 
that  is,  eternal  powers  and  perfections,  more  capable  of  dis- 
charging an  office,  than  any  creature  ?  Well  then,  by  necessary 
consequence,  the  past  duration  of  the  person  is  of  great  moment 
in  the  case ;  and  the  office  must  be  thought  as  much  more 
perfect,  for  the  eternal  past  duration  of  his  being,  as  God's 
perfections  excel  those  of  his  creatures ;  and  that  is  infinitely. 

Query  VIII. 

Whether  eternity  does  not  imply  necessary  existe^ice  of  the  Son  ; 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Doctor's  Scheme  ?  And  whether 
the  a  Doctor  hath  not  made  an  elusive,  equivocating  answer  to 
the  objection,  since  the  Son  may  be  a  necessary  emanation 
from  the  Father,  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  Father,  with- 
out any  contradiction  ?  Will  is  one  thing,  and  arbitrary  will 
another. 

TO  the  former  part  of  the  Query  you  answer,  that  "  simple 
^'  and  absolute  eternity  is  the  same  with  necessary  or  self-existence; 
"  which  is  no  where  supposed  of  the  Son,  by  Dr.  Clarke.""  Mere 
are  several  mistakes  :  for,  first,  the  idea  of  simple  eternity  is  not 
the  same  with  that  of  necessary  existence.  Nor,  secondly,  is  it 
the  same  with  both  necessary  existence  and  self-existence^  supposing 
it  were  the  same  with  the  former ;  because  these  two  are  not 
the  same.  The  idea  of  eternity  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
duration  without  beginning,  and  without  end.  Some  have 
supposed  it  possible  for  God  to  have  created  the  world  from 

*  *  Reply,  p.  227. 
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al  tUniily  i  «m1  Umjt  um  thk  MfanMot  for  it ;  tlMi  wluitevtr 
1m  mikl  onee  do,  be  eo«ld  •Iwaya  do.  Not  tlu*  I  tluiili  tJMVt 
m  auMh  nought  id  the  arginiMiit ;  tmt  it  m  mdUmaii  to  ihew« 
tiMt  the  ideM  wn  dietinet ;  and  that,  tboagh  eternity  may,  in 
aeond  ruaaonlnf.  iaflnr  or  impljr  aiwwarjf  mmimim^  aa  ia  tntt- 
anated  m  the  Query;  jet  the  ideaa  are  not  the  aame :  for  if  they 
weie,  it  would  be  nonaenae  to  talk  of  one  inferring  or  implying 
the  oth«r.  Then  tor  the  aeoond  point ;  it  ia  very  manifett  thai 
the  idaaa  of  mrmmrf  wUUm»  mad  9tlf'eruime$  (however  they 
iHiy  be  inuigined  with  or  without  reaaon  to  imply  eaish  other) 
ai«  not  the  aane  ideaa.  ^Ariatotle  and  the  later  Platoniala 
the  world  and  all  the  inferior  Gods  (aa  PUto  and  the 
ome  aupramumUno  dcitiefl)  to  proeeed,  by  way 
without  any  temporary  production,  from  a  anperior 
that  ia.  they  believed  them  to  be  wicaiaary,  but  not  afj^ 
Something  like  thia  haa  been  eonatantly  believed  by  the 

Church,  in  reapeet  of  the  Acfyot:  which  shewa,  at 
laaal*  that  the  ideaa  are  difierent :  and  not  only  ao,  but  that»  io 
the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  mankind,  they  do  not  ao  mneh  aa 
hilar  and  imply  eaeh  other ;  one  may  be  eoneeived  without  the 
other.  However,  that  ie  not  the  point  I  insist  on  now.  All 
that  I  aArm  at  preaent  ia»  that  the  ideas  are  distinct ;  and  not 
the  very  aame*  After  you  had  laboured  to  confound  these  thin^ 
iQfBthar,  you  prooeed  to  argue  againat  the  Son's  being  j^iraaf. 
But  what  ia  that  to  the  Query !  I  auppoaed  l>r.  Clarke  (Reply, 
p.  227.)  to  underatand  the  word  eUnml^  aa  I  or  any  other  man 
ahottkl ;  and  oljeoted  the  ineooaiatenoy  of  aeknowledging  the 
ijimiljr  of  the  Son.  and  yet  denying  hb  aiowaarjf  »iaUme$  ; 
I,  ^Urmhf^  I  thought,  inferrad  aiul  implied.    You  admit  my 

to  bo  just,  if  the  Doetor  meant  the  aame,  by  gl^nmi^ 
aa  I  do.  But  if  he  meant  by  Htmai^  liuyorwy,  tlien  my  argu. 
OMDt  lula ;  aa  moat  eartamly  it  mnai.  But  why  are  we  thus 
impoaed  on  with  ao  manifeat  an  abuse  of  words  ?  What  oooaaion 
ia  there  for  putting  the  epttheta  of  smpU,  aUokU^  or  wMtmpk$' 
$imU  to  the  word  Httmal;  whieh  every  one,  that  knows  EngKah, 
underatands  better  without  \  Unleas  you  auppoae  that  there  ia  an 
unlimited  and  a  limited  eternity,  which  ia,  in  reality,  an  eternity, 
and  DO  eternity.  You  proceed  to  dispute  against  the  stf#ratly  of 
the  800 ;  which  thod^  it  be  eomathmg  foreign  to  the  purport 


^  SssOidwoftk.  Ilsflsct  Sjrsma,  p.  sso*  <»> 
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of  the  Query,  yet  being  pertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand,  I  shall 
here  consider  it.  You  argue  that,  if  the  Son  be  eternal,  he  is 
necessarily  existing  ;  which  I  allow :  and  if  necessarily/  existing, 
then  self-existent ;  which  I  ^deny  ;  and  you  cannot  prove.  You 
go  on  to  a  new  consideration  ;  which,  put  into  syllogism,  stands 
thus. 

Whatever  has  a  principium  is  not  eternal :  The  Son  has  a 
jprincipium,  the  Father  being  principium  Filii — Therefore,  &c. 

The  middle  term,  principium,  is  equivocal,  and  bears  two 
senses ;  wherefore  the  syllogism  consists  of  four  terms.  If 
principium  be  understood  in  respect  of  time,  the  minor  is  not 
true  :  if  it  be  taken  in  any  other  sense,  the  major  is  not  true : 
so  that  both  cannot  be  true.  You  might,  in  the  same  way, 
argue  that  the  sun's  light  is  not  coeval  with  the  sun  ;  nor  thought 
coeval  with  the  mind,  supposing  the  mind  to  think  always.  For 
in  both  cases  a  principium  is  admitted ;  but  no  priority  in  respect 
of  time.  You  add,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  sense  in  which  the 
Son  may  be  said  to  be  eternal.  I  hope  there  is  :  but  not  your 
sense  ;  which  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  an  angel  is  eternal, 
only  because  you  determine  not  the  time  when  he  came  into 
being.  I  should  think  it  most  reasonable  to  use  words  according 
to  their  obvious  and  proper  signification  ;  and  not  to  fix  new 
ideas  to  old  words,  without  any  warrant  for  it.  In  this  way  of 
going  on  with  the  abuse  of  words,  we  shall  hardly  have  any  left 
full  and  express  enough  to  distinguish  the  catholic  doctrine  by. 
It  was  once  sufficient,  before  the  rise  of  Arianism,  to  say,  the 
Son  is  God :  but  by  a  novel  sense  put  upon  it,  the  word  God 
was  made  ambiguous.  To  that  were  added,  truli/  and  really  ,- 
to  be  more  expressive :  but  the  '•  Arians  found  out  a  sense  for 
these  terms  too  ;  and  could  gravely  say,  that  the  Son  was  truly., 
really  God.  God  hy  nature,  one  might  think,  is  full  and  strong 
enough :  but  you  are  stealing  away  the  sense  of  that  expression 


c  'AXXa  jxf}  Tis,  TO  (ift,  npos  virovoiav  against  himself.  (Script.  Doc^r.  p.  283. 

dyfvvrjTov  Xafi^avera),  cos  o'lovtul  ol  ra  alias  250.)     It  was  intended,  and  is. 

yl/'vx^s  aladrjrrjpia   Trenrjpconevof    ovt€  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Doctor's 

yapTorju,  ovTeTodelfOVTeTonpo  almvcov,  leading  principle,    or    rather   fallacy, 

ravTov  eo-Ti  tS  dy€vpr]T(o.   Alex.  Ep.  which  runs  through  his  performance, 

apud  Theod.  1.  i.  c.  iv.  p.  17.     This  viz.  That  the  Son  cannot  be  strictly 

was  said  in  opposition  to  the  Arians,  and    essentially   God,   unless   he   be 

who  were  willing  to  confound  the  idea  self -existent,  or  unoriginate  in  every 

of  eternity  and  of  necessary  existence  sense. 

with     self -existence.       The     learned  ^  See  Socr.  E.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  19.  p. 

Doctor    cites    this   passage   directly  82.  Theod.  1.  i.  c.  28. 
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tnm  OS.    W«  mn  add  no  mora,  bul  Hwnwttf  mat 

MX  and  tM,  I  DMMhWk  unlaM  wb  ml  io  §kH9i9»  ^AtihiitbL 
■iiiqiijwfuiiflSy,  or  Um  fik«,  even  iboee  wofde  nbo  may  loee  thair 
iNee  nod  ^gnifienncy.  Hut  io  whnt  pitrpoee  m  all  thb  f  Might 
jott  not  belter  my  plainly,  that  tho  Son  ia  not  ttmmai  i  no^h^f 
mwHwn  i  nor  trwiff  God ;  in  a  word,  not  Godf  No ;  but  Seriptora 
rDelainu;  and  the  whole  Gatholio  Church  raelaime;  and  ChriiUan 
ears  would  not  boar  it.  So  then,  it  fleema,  it  ia  highly  ncoeaaaiy 
to  apaak  orthodoxly,  whatever  we  think ;  to  atrip  the  worda  of 
their  eenae*  and  to  retain  tho  aound.    Dut  to  prooeed« 

Aa  to  the  Utier  part  of  the  Query,  I  am  to  expeot  no  elear 
or  diatinct  anawer :  beoauae  *^  what  ia  meant  by  a  neeeewy 
*'  emanation  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  you  undentand  not ; 
**  nor  what  again  by  tho  diffurenoe  of  iri//,  and  arbitraty  wUi^"^ 
p.  32.  Had  you  but  retained  in  mind  what  you  must  have 
obeerved  when  you  roaii  the  ancienta,  you  could  not  have  beeo 
at  a  loaa  to  apprehend  my  meaning.  Vou  nmy  pleaae  to  r»- 
BMBber,  that  one  of  tho  principal  argumenta  made  uae  of  by 
the  eAfianeagainat  the  GathoUca  waa  thia: 

-  GHher  the  Father  begat  the  Son  iri/A  hia  oonaent  and  will, 
**  or  gyaiW  hia  will  and  oonaent."^  If  the  former,  then  tliat  ael 
of  the  will  waa  awlacwrfifwi/  to  the  Son's  existence ;  and  tht^rufore 
he  waa  not  eternal :  tho  Utter  waa  phuuly  too  abaurd  for  any 
Obriatian  to  own. 

The  Gatholioa  took  two  waya  of  anawering  the  dilemma.  One, 
which  waa  the  beat  and  aafeat,  was,  by  r  retorting  upon  the 
Ariana  the  dilemma,  tliua :  '*  Waa  God  the  Father  God,  with 
•*  or  apaitut  his  will  f  By  thia  abort  queation,  that  ao  famoua 
objeetioo  of  thu  Ariana  waa  ^effcetnally  aOeneed. 

Bui  beaidee  thia  anawer,  they  had  alao  another.    They  ad- 


•  8t«  Atbnas.  Orat  cnotr.  Arisa.  ^  VkWrn  qunaiia  ab  ao^  otnaa 
s.  r.4.  Hilary,p.ii84.  Grwr.  Nyw.  Dcoi  haw  felas  aa  asleM  dl  Daw : 
p.  635.  Pm«t.  «fe  THn.  p.  I  jfiL  at  d  rwpoadtrH, 

Piltuin  fdbaf  aa  Mini  imawit  i  at    magaa  iaMoia  tan  i  st  aolam 

ii  iwipflMaB  terit  qaod  aalaw  f»»    mtmt,  rHpoodrrrtur  ci,  ergo  h  tpM 

Urat  m$t  mm  ttAmmtatt,  000  mmimnu 
laaM  sRBe  rHlaoal^  bm  ■•  ouuwRts* 

ioaohibifi  viaralo  as  YiderK.  Ammat, 
ibid. 

8m  Um  fortbcr 
PwtKfii*,  p.  491. 
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mitted  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  was  ^cith  the  will  and 
consent  of  his  Father ;  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  wise,  good, 
just,  &c.  necessarily,  and  yet  not  against  his  will.  Some  thought 
it  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  Father  might  eternally  will  the 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  that  Jie  could  not  but  will  so,  as 
being  eternally  good.  ^See  Petavius.  This  way  of  reasoning 
^Bishop  Bull  mentions,  hardly  approving  it:  and  one  would 
almost  think  that  ^  Dr.  Clarke  was  once  inclinable  to  subscribe 
to  it,  understanding  eternal,  as  we  do.  But  he  thought  fit 
*"  afterwards  to  explain  himself  off  into  another  meaning.  There 
was  another  notion  which  "some  of  the  primitive  writers  had  ; 
namely,  this :  "  That  since  the  will  of  God  is  God  himself,  as 
"  much  as  the  wisdom,  &c.  of  God  is  God  himself ;  whatever  is 
"  the  fruit  and  product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product  of  Ms 
"  willy  wisdom,  &c.  and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of 
"  the  Father,  is  substance  of  substance,  wisdom  of  wisdom,  will 
"  of  will;  as  he  is  hght  of  light,  and  God  of  God  f*  which  is  St. 
Austin's  doctrine,  in  the  ^ place  cited  in  the  margin. 

By  this  time,  I  presume,  you  may  understand  what  I  meant 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  Query.  There  is  a  sober.  Catholic 
sense,  in  which  the  Son  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  hi/,  or  from, 
the  will  of  the  Father,  and  yet  may  be  a  necessary/  emanation 
also.  And  therefore  Dr.  Clarke  did  not  do  well  in  opposing  those 
two,  one  to  the  other ;  as  if  they  were  inconsistent :  especially 
considering  that  he  produces  several  authorities  to  prove  the 
generation  to  be  by  a  V'poioer  of  will,  in  opposition  to  necessity  of 
nature,  from  writers  who  asserted  both ;  and  denied  only  such 
a  supposed  necessity  as  might  be  against,  and  a  force  upon  the 
Father's  will.  This  is  manifest  of  his  citations  from  the  ^  Council 
of  Sirmium,  Marius  Victorinus,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nyssen ; 
and  hath  been  clearly  shewn  by  his  learned  ^  antagonist.     The 

i  Pag.  591,  592.  p  Script.  Doctr.  p.  281,  &c.  alias, 

^  D.F.N,  p.  222.  247,  &c. 

1  Script.  Doctr.  p.  280,  &c.  Reply,  •>  Script.  Doctr.  p.  285,  286.  alias, 

p.'ii3.  Paper  given  in  to  the  Bishops.  252,  253. 

™  Clarke's  Lett.  N.  8.  '  True  Script.  Doctr.  continued,  p. 

"  See  the  testimonies  collected  by  119,  &c. 

Cotelerius,  in  his  Notes  upon  the  Re-  N.  B.  The  Doctor  manifestly  per- 

cognitions  of  Clem.  p.  492.  and  by  verts  the   sense   of  the   Council    of 

Petavius,   1.   vi.   c.   8.  1.  vii.  c.    12.  Sirmium,  and  of  Hilary's   comment 

See  especially,  Athanas.  Orat.  iii.  p.  upon    it,    by   mistranslating    them; 

613.   Bened.   ed.     Epiphan.    Hseres.  putting  without  his  will,  instead  of 

74.  p.  895.  against  his  will.     See  the  Preface  ta 

"  De  Trin.  1.  xv.  c.  8.  my  Sermons,  p.  20. 
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1  IB.  that  Um  gwiwrmtion  of  the  Son  nuij  be  by  m^tmtUy 
'■out  tubbing  Um  cunwitfww  or  efiprobeikNi  of 

OMOo)  M  one  Uiny «  aoil  mrhitrary  ttUl  (thai  ia,  flneo  eboieo  of 
what  miglit  othorwiM  not  bt)  ia  aaoUior.  Yoa  fodatvoor  to 
prnvft,  Utal  iho  800  dcmea  hia  bong  from  the  wUl  of  the 
i  >.r,  iu  thia  lattor  aenn ;  whieh  ia  tbo  aMM  thing  with  the 
Miatiinf  him  a  arwatew.  \'ou  recita  aome  tempa  of  quoiationa, 
aa  ooUaotod  bgr  Dr.  Clarka  ami  Dr.  Whitby,  in  your  Notes,  p.  51. 
No!  one  of  the  eit«tiona  it  to  your  purpoee,  or  eomea  np  to  yew 
pehH.  For  inatanee;  *'  Ignatiua  nya,  •Chriat  ia  the  Son  of 
^  God,  meetniimf  to  tk§  will  and  powtr  0/  Chd,^  Suppoatng  thia 
not  to  be  meant  of  hia  ^miniculoua  eooeeption  and  incarnation, 
(which  ebe  eontext  haa  been  thought  to  faToor,  and  which 
Biibop  Peumi  meltned  to,  in  hia  Notea,)  yet  aee  how  numy 
aateral  intarpratationa  it  may  bear,  boaidea  what  you  would  6x 
■poo  it. 

I.  TAs  frwU  amd  ^fiprm^  of  Us  in'//  mid  pmotr  ofQtd:  ag- 
nifying  00  more  than  Qod  0/  CrW,  in  the  aenae  intimated  abovo. 

F.34«. 

i  1.  Hy  the  Mmmai  will  and  power  of  God,  in  a  aenae  likewiae 
belore  mtimated,  and  owned  by  aome  of  the  Poat-Nieene  writera. 

3.  With  tilt*  approbation  and  aeqaieaoenee  of  God,  in  the 
aame  aenae  that  be  ia  pleaaed  with,  and  aequieeeea  in,  his  own 
wisdom,  goodneaa,  and  other  perfcctiona. 

4.  The  paamge  may  relate,  not  to  the  Son*e  p§mtmiiom  in  the 
hagheat  eeoae:  bat  to  hia  wmui/0tUai4m^  or  eomirngfirtk^  in  order 
to  eraate  the  world ;  whieh  ia  a  kind  of  ^JUioHim  meotiooed  by 


I  Mri  Virgin ;  aad  th«  phiaaa  aatA  pfpi 

dww-  M  opposad  la  a  pnor  BoaaUB^  ia  aii 

mm  Qwg.  Iiaal.  Bm,  mi  Smmi  m.tX  p.  I ,  iMmir  oMne  bobra  the  wond  waa : 

«  1  can  V  BooiMBa  tfKk  thalUie  in  which  iwpcct  ha  waa  Sm  ^ <M 

8oBitbiaecaBadaHteMfl,iawm«t  hcfoa  ha  bacama  Soa  of  aMa.    llat 

ofMaiaaMaarieat  wMchvaaraAv  Itiiiiui  hHiiiliil  tha  aaaw  b  highly 

hia  aalifHy  aatA  i^aa.  to  wtoeh  th(a  ptehahH  aat  to  My  a<idw<,  from  hb 

a0Mr  ia  OBooaaa,  aad  wImcIi  SMMa  ova  woivla  alaavlKta*    Upv  mmmm^ 


OiW,  •»  •^TIP  Wf^V  A0^W  •tPiW»»  #^Wi. 

e.  8.    T^ang  twd  dm  Omi»  r«»  >«*v 

^MPOVf  o*  a^VwM^  a»  wv^fMiFov  AaiHa* 
Rm.  r.  vtf .  Oaafiare  4|Mato/.  Cbattfr. 
1.  ritt.  e.   t.     BMMJp  Ovw  i  apft 

pto0t^^9^t  wP  w9Ttp^  aai|p^  av 

ba  aaMb  (p.  654.  ei.  Olb) 
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Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Tertullian,  Tatian, 
Novatian,  and  Hippolytus,  and  supposed  as  mluntary  a  thing  as 
the  incarnation  afterwards ;  though  the  same  authors  asserted 
the  eternity  and  consuhstantiality  of  the  Aoyo?,  or  Divine  nature 
of  Christ ;  of  which  more  hereafter. 

From  these  four  particulars,  you  may  perceive  how  Httle  you 
can  be  able  to  prove  from  that  passage  in  Ignatius.  As  to 
Justin  Martyr,  I  have  already  hinted  in  what  sense  he  made  the 
generation  mluntary.  But  why  you  should  choose  to  do  that 
good  Father  a  double  injury,  first  in  curtailing  his  words,  and 
next  in  misrepresenting  his  sense,  you  can  best  account.  The 
whole  passage  is  this,  literally  translated:  "^Who,  according 
"  to  his  (the  Father's)  good  pleasure,  is  God,  being  his  Son ; 
"  and  an  angel  too,  as  ministering  to  his  Father's  will.'*'  The 
meaning  is  not,  as  you  represent  it,  '*  that  Christ  is  God.,  hy  the 
'^  will  of  the  Father^''''  (though  even  that  might  bear  a  good  sense 
according  to  what  has  been  observed  above ;)  but  that  it  was 
the  Father's  good  pleasure  that  he  should  not  only  be  God,  as 
he  always  was,  being  God's  Son  ;  but  that  he  should  take  upon 
him  besides,  the  office  of  an  angel.  That  he  was  God^  was 
a  y  necessary  thing,  as  he  was  God's  Son,  of  the  same  nature  with 
him  :  but  that  he  should  be  both  ;  i.  e.  God  and  an  angel  too ; 
this  was  entirely  owing  to  God's  good  pleasure.  However,  you 
have  been  something  civiller  to  this  ancient  Father  than 
Dr.  Whitby  has  been,  in  his  "  Modest  Disquisitions ;"  who,  to 
serve  a  bad  cause,  uses  a  worse  art;  ^cuts  the  quotation  short 
at  vibv  avTov  ;  and  then,  to  make  his  own  sense  out  of  that 
passage,  inserts  (et)  in  his  translation,  rendering  it  thus :  "  Qui  ex 
"  voluntate   ipsius   et   Deus   est,  et  Filius ;"   leaving  out   "  et 

expressing  it  by  the  word  npoeXBdiv.  Novat.  c.  26. 

And   it  is   extremely   probake    that         y  For,  though  he  was  God,  as  being 

Ignatius  had  the  very  same  thought.  God's  Son,  and  a  Son  Kara  ^ov\i)v, 

Aoyos  ai8ios  ovk  otto  o-iy^s-  TrpoeXdayv.  according  to  Justin,  and  other  writers 

ad    Magnes.    cap.    8.    "Em    'lr)crovv  before  mentioned ;    yet  they  did  not 

Xpta-Tov,  rbv  dcf)    ivos  mirpos  rrpoeX-  think  that  he  was  God,  Kara  ^ovXrjv. 

66vTa,  Koi  els  eva  ovra  Koi  x(>>PW^^t^-  l^^t  because  he  came  forth,  as  a  Son, 

Ibid.  cap.  7.  from  the  Father;    and  was  not  pro- 

^  Tuv  Kara  ^ovXrjv  rrjv  cKcivov  Koi  duced  e^  ovk  optcov,  (as  all  creatures 

Qeov  ovra,  vlbv  avrov,  koL  ayyeXov,  «/c  are;)   therefore  he  was   God,  having 

Tov  vTrrjperelu  rfj  yvoijxrj  avrov.  P.  280.  ever  existed,  before  his  coming  forth, 

Sylb.  Jehb.  ^"jo.     Parallel  to  which  is  in  and  with  the  Father.     Hie   ergo 

that   of  Novatian.      Personse   autem  quando    Pater    voluit,    processit    ex 

Christi  convenit  ut  et  Deus  sit,  quia  Patre  :  et  qui  in  Patre  fuit,  processit 

Dei  Filius ;  et  angelus  sit,  quoniam  ex  Patre.     Novat.  c.  26. 
paternae  dispositionis  adnuntiator  est.         ^  Whitby's  Disq.  Modest,  p.  32. 
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**  ani^'luii,**  to  which  the  loffBMr  ^  fdbrnd.  Strango  thiit  any 
dnM  be  to  rtmAal^  Mfer  to  iMfMl  Ihahr  &i?ioiir«  m  not  to 
pwH^the  moae  to  hiiv  m  fcir  hewinf.  It  weiv  pioiif,  ai  l«Mfc» 
to  IH  the  itMMier  ktiow  what  haa.  or  what  ean  bo  Mid  oo  tbo  otbar 
•do  of  the  qyeetion ;  and  to  giro  it  it^  due  weiglit  and  forae. 
lliia  ia  reaaooable  in  any  the  rooet  trifling  matter,  that 
eome  belbre  oa :  but  oertainly  much  moro  ao,  where  Aif 
ie  eoneemed,  whooi  all  nten  are  eoounanded  to  *'  honour, 
^  aa  they  boooar  the  Father,**  John  t.  13.  For  my  own  part, 
1  deebre  onae  tor  all ;  I  desre  only  to  have  things  Tairly  re- 
pwaented,  aa  they  realiy  are;  no  eridenee  wnotheged  or  atifled 
eo  either  aide.  Let  every  reader  see  plainly  what  may  be  juatly 
ploaded  bare  or  there,  and  no  moru ;  and  then  let  it  be  left  to 
hia  impartial  judgment,  after  a  full  view  of  the  caao :  miaquo- 
tataena  and  miarepreaentatiooa  will  do  a  good  cauae  harm  ;  and 
wiU  not  long  be  of  aenriee  to  a  bad  one.  But  to  return.  The 
dtation  which  you  bring  from  Juatin,  yon  give  aoch  an 
of,  aa  miMt  make  one  think,  either  that  yon  never  aaw 
ik»  book  yon  mention;  or  obe— but  aee  the  paaaage  in  the 
•maigin.  Your  worda  are,  "*  He  hath  all  theae  titlea  (before- 
^*  mentioned,  vii.  that  of  Son,  Wiadom,  Angel,  God,  Lord,  and 
^  Word)  from  his  being  bt^gotten  of  the  Father  by  his  will  ;** 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tlio  dialogue,  and  the 
very  immediate  worda  preoeding  thoee  you  cite.  In  your  third 
quotation,  you  are  ploaaed  for  the  sake  of  English  readers,  to 
mistransUte  v/wcAMrro,  ^  produeed,**  instead  of,  ^  eoming  forth,*" 
or  ^proeeediog.**  Your  neiLt  citation  is  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria:  in  which  I  find  no  fault  but  vour  referring  to 
Sttom.  5.  instead  of  Strom.  7.  and  bringing  a  passage  not  eer> 
tainly  pertinent  to  the  point  in  question.  If  you  please  to  look 
into  the  ^aathor  himself,  yon  will  find  it  at  least  doubtful,  whe- 
ther he  be  speakiiy  of  the  pmmmtiim  of  the  Son ;  or  only  shew- 
ing liow  he,  by  the  Father*s  good  pleaaare,  was  at  the  bead  of 

*  '  t'.xtuf  yip  vmra  vpo^oM^dvAa,     thcM  titlet. 
Unni  im^pfTfl0  rmwmrpuA  /SowXf-        ^  QoB.  Aks.  Strom,  rii.  p.  8^. 
pmn.mik^r^imi^wmfi$0^k^    Os.  SiHt. 'A«^M«r  r«r  dy«tf^.  #»Xf 


yiyiiiydbi.     OmI.  p.  t^  ish.     It  pmn  viv  wmfmtfiKwpm  mmrpi^  mnm 

M  aoi  froai  hb  biiag  bsfottoi  of  tks  i  itti  BaifswrM,  syarwyyAi  wi^sf— . 

PMMrlhsthilia77tbe«tillts;  him^ thfrnrm ^im^k^' w^ yip hk^ 

b«iliros[itkM,sadhbalnitaiiicrfaMt  imfmH^tmmjcmk^m^bmti^imtg 


to  hb  FitfMr's  win.    Both  logslh^    IJA^kJlJiuZ^^^ilpMit. mU0^r^ 
(BotcilhcvMiif^)wiUsccoamlirsn    1  lUXi^Ar  »»■>.  itc. 
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affairs,  and  administered  his  Father's  kingdom.  Your  next 
author  is  ^  Tertullian,  who  is  indeed  speaking  of  the  generation, 
that  is,  manifestation,  or  coming  forth,  of  the  Son  :  and  here  you 
render  protuUt^  "  produced,"  meaning  *'  into  being,"  or  "  into  a 
"  state  of  existence ;"  which  is  not  Tertulhan's  sense,  nor  of 
any  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  of  that  matter.  TertulHan  ex- 
pressly d  excepts  against  it :  so  does  ^  Tatian,  the  next  author 
which  you  name  :  and  so  hkewise  f  Athenagoras,  and  ^  Hip- 
poly  tus,  whom  you  have  not  named :  but  I  choose  to  mention 
them,  as  being  useful  to  explain  the  former.  ^  Euggi^jjjg  mj^y 
reasonably  be  interpreted  by  those  that  went  before  him  ;  or  by 
the  emperor  Oonstantine's  explication  of  this  matter,  which 
shall  be  cited  hereafter ;  or  by  his  own  account  of  the  holy 
undivided  Trinity,  before  mentioned:  if  not,  his  authority 
against  the  Catholics  before  and  after  him,  and  against  himself, 
must  appear  of  small  weight.  The  rest  of  your  authorities 
I  have  already  spoke  to ;  and  you  may  perceive  by  this  time, 
I  presume,  that  none  of  them  speak  home  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  cited.  However,  for  the  sake  of  such  who, 
being  little  acquainted  with  these  matters,  may  be  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  few  specious  pretences,  I  shall  now  go  a  little 
deeper  into  the  point  before  us,  and  endeavour  to  set  it  in 
a  true  light. 

The  distinction  of  a  ^threefold  generation  of  the  Son,  is  well 
known  among  the  learned,  and  is  thus  explained. 

1 .  The  first  and  most  proper  filiation  and  generation,  is  his 
eternally  existing  in  and  of  the  Father ;  the  eternal  Aoyos,  of 
the  eternal  mind.  In  respect  of  this,  chiefly,  he  is  the  onl^ 
begotten^  and  a  distinct  Person  from  the  Father.  His  other 
generations  were  rather  condescensions,  first  to  creatures  in 
general,  next  to  men  in  particular. 

2.  His  second  generation  was  his  condescension,  manifestation, 
coming  forth,  as  it  were,  from  the  Father  (though  never  separated 
or  divided  from  him)  to  oreate  the  world  :  this  was  in  time,  and 

c  Tunc  cum  Deus   voluit,  ipsum  ii.  ed.  Fabric, 
primum  protulit  Sermonem.    Tertull.        ^  See  True  Script.  Doctr.  continued, 

contr.  Prcujc.  c.  6.  p.  123. 

^  Contr.  Prax.  c.  5.  *  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  232.  Brev.  Animadv. 

«  Tatian.  sect.  vii.  p.  20.  Ox.  edit,  in  Gil.  Gierke,  p.  1054.  Fabric.  Not. 

f  Legat.  sect.  x.  p.  39.  Ox  edit.  in  Hippol.  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

s  Contr.  Noet.  sect.  x.  p.  13.  vol. 
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m  TolmiUry  thing ;  and  in  thi»  raipMl  propirij  be  omij  Im 
lkoi^(|il  to  be  lytifirfniiot  viSviff  cfi^iH,  /k9i4$rm  cf  ^wmy 
mrnhtrt:  or  li«lbi«  «U  ereattirot. 

3.  nil  thiwi  gwwtion,  or  SMtliop,  wm  when  he  eondatcsndeii 
to  be  born  of  m  Virgin,  and  to  beeome  man.  Theee  thi^gi  I 
here  eoppoee  or  preniiee  only,  for  the  more  dietinet  apprvhrfMiOQ 
of  what  u  to  follow ;  not  expecting  to  be  belieted  ftirtlicr  than 
the  proofs  ean  jostify.  We  may  now  prooeed  to  epeak  of  the 
doetriae  of  the  aneiente. 

It  ia  obaenrable,  that  the  Ante-Nioene  writera  are  more  epariiig 
than  thoee  that  came  after,  m  epeaking  of  the  /n/,  the  Mmmai 
^mmmiitm  ;  aparing,  I  mean,  aa  to  the  torni,  or  phraae ;  not  aa 
to  the  thing  iteelf.  The  eternity  of  tho  Wonl,  or  A^t,  and 
the  dietinetion  of  Persona,  they  all  held  ;  together  with  tho  con- 
anbatantiahty,  and  unity  of  prinotple ;  whioh  together  are  aa 
■meh  aa  ean  be  nnsant  by  tinwtU  ymwmlim, 

Irenanis  is  a  ^frequent  and  eonatant  aaserter  of  the  0f entity  of 
the  W§ni;  but  sfama/ jaasrwUsa  we  do  not  read  in  express  terms. 
Yet  we  find  what  amooota  to  it,  by  neoessary  nnplieation.  In 
one  partieolar  pbee  'he  esnsures  those  who  pretended  to  ascribe 
«ay  h$^mmim^  to  the  nativity  of  the  Word ;  which  is  in  efl^ 
■sssrting  an  eternal  ^rWaltOM,  orjWMmlisn;  for  ho  makes  these 
worda  ^eqiDfalent. 

Origen,  eomnionting  upon  tho  words  of  the  second  Psalm ; 
^  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  C  proeeeda 
thus :  *'  n  They  are  spoken  to  him  by  God,  with  whom  it  ia 
**•  alwmys  to-day :  for,  I  eoneeive,  there  is  no  evening  nor  mom- 
^  iqg  with  him ;  but  the  time  eoesteoded,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
**  with  his  unbegotten  and  eternal  life  is  the  t(h<iay  in  which  the 
*^Son  is  begotten;   there  being  no  beginning  found  of  his 

**  generation,  any  more  than  of  tho  Uhday.^    This  is  further 

a 

^  '^•L'S?'   >*3.   K)9.  ar*3.  «!.  c.  I4;p.  131. 

W«  do  Ml  pnuad  to  aigus  "  L.  it.  c.  aS.  p.  i«3. 

ftem  ths  fares  of  ths  word  »  Myttm  wpit  oMr  im^  t^i  Btm, 

.orMbotfrmnUMlSBdoUMr  f  iti  Un  H  ryy>,  mU  fm  yJ^ 

ism  is :  «•  when  im/teim  fon  iww'om  Bmi.  4yi  di  ^'fiw  in  Mt 

tkmg  villi  il,  or  the  bits,  p.  153.  wfrniar  AX*  i  wvpmtfmirtUm  ty  y»- 

**  fciiiii   11^"  p.  aoy,  imiBlii  tha  hs    xptf^g^  {pi/so ^rri» o^  ^r^iapor. /» | 


VIS  s^  mtm,  m  tooe  m  say  ntn  ytyJw^ii  •  vttc,  ipnt  ytm^mt  mtov 

«xMlsd;  M, -odrtsas  JSntrspsd  ^imf  Ox  tip^^^mt*  ^  •i^  r^t 

rmxna,   loumslsi  sm  Miag  sofssl  ipuxwr.  Omh.  m/os.  p.  31.  Coo^psrs 

wilk  the  Fstbrr.  wilh  this,  the  ritaikm  frmOrigfB,iB 

■  <*^"MMHiHHNaBaseBBns.  1*0.  rwapBUBa  •  Apoisny. 

vou  L  A  a 
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confirmed  by  what  °Athanasius  quotes  from  him,  where  Origen 
calls  it  presumption  "  Pto  ascribe  any  beginning  to  the  Son;" 
and  speaks  of  the  only  begotten,  as  being  ^always  with  the 
Father. 

To  Origen  I  may  subjoin  ^Novatian,  who  says,  the  Son  must 
have  always  existed  in  the  Father,  or  else  (which  he  takes  to  be 
absurd)  the  Father  would  not  have  been  always  Father.  This, 
I  think,  can  bear  no  sense,  unless  always  be  understood  strictly. 
And  it  is  very  manifest  that  ®  Novatian  supposes  the  Son  to  have 
existed  before  thsit  procession,  coming  forth,  or  nativity,  which  he 
speaks  of  in  that  chapter.  Some  indeed  have  thought,  that 
Novatian  understands  not  the  word  semper  there,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  unlimited  duration ;  wherein  I  humbly  conceive  they 
are  mistaken.  I  have  transcribed  the  *  passage  into  the  margin, 
and  shall  proceed  to  explain  its  meaning.  After  the  author 
had  said, ''  se?nper  est  in  Patre,"  he  immediately  adds  a  sentence 
which  shews  that  he  understood  semper ,  as  we  say,  a  parte  ante. 
But  withal  there  is  a  seeming  restriction  :  "  Sic  dico,  ut  non 
"  innatum,  sed  natum  probem."  There  might  be  some  then,  as 
well  as  now,  who  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  between  eternity 
and  SELF-EXISTENCE.  The  Sabellians  in  particular  might  pretend 
that  the  Son,  being  eternal,  must  be  the  self-existent  Father  him- 
self. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  author  to  guard,  in  the 
manner  he  does,  against  any  such  mistake  or  misconstruction. 
So  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  while  he  maintains  the 
strict  eternity  of  the  Son,  to  guard  against  the  invidious  miscon- 
struction of  the  Arians,  inserts  the  like  caution  u.  "  Let  no 
"  man,"'  says  he,  "  mistake  eternal,  as  if  it  were  the  same  with 
"  self-existent,  as  the  Arians,  having  their  minds  blinded,  are 
"  wont  to  do.''    This  may  serve  for  a  good  comment  upon  Nova- 

*  o  De  Decret.  Synod.  Nic.  p.  233.  sic  dico,  ut  non  innatum,  sed  natum 

ed.  Bened.  probem ;  sed  qui  ante  omne  tempus  est, 

P  "iva  ToX/iT^o-a?  tis  dpxrjv  5<5  dvai  semper  in  Patre  fuisse  dicendus  est : 

vioi)  irporepov  ovk  ovtos.  nec  enim  tempus  illi  assign ari  potest, 

Q  Toil  (let  (TvvovTos  avra  \6yov  p,ovo-  qui  ante  tempus  est.     Semper  enim  in 

y€vox)s.  Patre,  ne  Pater  non  semper  sit  Pater ; 

1^  Semper  enim  in  Patre,  ne  Pater  quia  et  Pater  ilium  etiam  prsecedit, 

non  semper  Pater.  C.  31.  quod  necesse  est  prior  sit  qua  Pater 

8  Et  qui  in  Patre  fuit,  processit  ex  sit :    quoniam   antecedat  necesse  est 

Patre  :  et  qui  in  Patre  fuit,  quia  ex  eum,   qui   habet    originem,    ille    qui 

Patre  fuit,  cum  Patre  postmodum  fuit,  originem  nescit. 

quia  ex  Patre  processit.  C.  31.  ^  See  p.  345, 346.  Vid.^tiam  Hilar. 

^  Hie  ergo  cum  sit  genitus  a  Patre,  p.  ri66,  1354.  Prudent.  Apoth.  p.  172. 
semper  est  in  Patre.     Semper  autem 
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tian.  To  prooeod :  NoraUan  adcU,  **  Qui  ante  oouM  t«B|Nii  «■!, 
^  aamfMr  in  |iatr9  ftii«e  dioaodoi  eit.^  Hew  \m  ipklna  iwajiir 
bj,  «aC#  amms  Umpm.  Now  Uiia  it  tho  very  imm  wtUi  him,  m 
if  he  had  aaid  of  iho  Son.  '*  quod  nun  aliqnando  evperit  C  aa 
may  AplMar  by  the  >aeeount  he  givea  of  tho  iiwmUif  of  the 
Father ;  explaining  il  by  hia  not  being  pmhrior  h  Hmt  and 
hie  having  no  time  before,  ia  the  very  eame  with  having  noUdag 
fpffttdimy.  Wherefore,  when  Novatian  apeaka  aflennndi  of 
tlie  Patlier*a  bei^g  jwwedfal  to  tho  Son,  he  ean  mean  it  only  in 
order  of  natnre,  net  in  reapeet  of  duration.  And  tliia  I  talco  to 
have  been  tho  meaning  of  tho  Catholic  writer*,  before  and  after 
tlie  riee  of  Arianiam,  by  the  phraaea  atU§  tm^mf  wp6  oi^Miir,  wp6 
Wrrwr  aUvmp,  or  the  like,  aa  applied  to  CkMi  the  Son.  So 
*  Hihuy,  in  tho  nanio  of  the  generality  of  tho  Chriatiana  of  hia 
time,  interpreta  it:  ao  ■Alexander  of  Alexandria,  in  hia  letter 
extant  in  Theodoret ;  the  *'Sardican  Fathers  in  their  synodieal 
epiatle;  ami  the  ^Catholic  bishops  upon  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  A  riminum.  Thus  alao  we  are  to  underhand,  vp^  vd»- 
TMr  TUP  aimfuv^  in  tho  Gonatantinopolitan  creed.  The  '  Ariana 
indtfvd,  c<|uivooating  upon  the  worda  1im$  and  a;^,  eluded  the 
Oatliolio  aenee,  atill  retaining  tho  Catliolic  expreeiion :  but  the 
Ante-Nieene  Oatholica  were  sinccro,  pUin,  honeet  men ;  and  do 
not  aeem  to  have  known  nnv  thing  of  thoee  anbtle  diatinetiona. 
They  undemtood  thoeo  phraaes  aa  thoy  would  bo  commonly 
nndentood  by  tho  people ;  otherwiae  they  would  not  Imvo  used 
them,  without  greater  caution  and  reaerve.  'Sisinniu!*  of  tho 
Novatian  aeet  long  ago  obeerved,  (which  confinna  what  I  have 
been  mentioning,)  that  the  aneieota  never  wouM  attribote  any 
befinninir  to  the  Son  of  God.  bolievinp  him  to  li:iv<>  Ixwn  eotiisraal 


wwdi,  Hkm  MMo ;   iatlmaHai  dMl  i  xiLp.  1 1  jn.  t  ij6. 

pimwiuiUj  lanmeiflowdMiter  •  Bed.  Hia.  L  U  c.  4.  p.  13.  &r. 

pMHtiwiiji,  mmI  thtt  a  ibiag  adghi  ^  ApodThMct  B.  11.  L  ii.  c.  8.  p. 

vtBMllMa  tliMt  vii.iaordlrr^M.  •  Hilv.  PrMpn.  p.  1343- «d.  Bndl 

#»».  M  «•  tern  it  «  tSeiAlliMMM.ToLl.p.4tS.  Utiv. 

r  Id  quod  nm  v^fpm  cia,  pnrcedi  i  IJ9.  BpiphHL  Hsr.  bomr.  p.  897. 

•aaliojuai.d— BOB  brim  fy.  •  Socna.  B.  U.  L  v.  c  la 
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with  the  Father.  The  inquisitive  reader  may  observe  the  use  of 
those  phrases,  in  the  places  referred  to  in  the  ^margin ;  all  of 
them  admitting,  most  of  them  requiring,  the  sense  I  contend 
for.  I  mention  not  the  interpolator  of  Ignatius's  Epistles,  an 
Arian,  probably,  of  the  fourth  century,  or  later.  To  return  to 
Novatian :  when  he  adds,  "  tempus  illi  assignari  non  potest ;" 
he  does  not  mean  only,  that  no  particular  time  of  the  Son  s 
existence  is  assigxiable ;  but,  that  it  was  before  all  time,  as  him- 
self expounds  it,  "  ante  tempus  est,""  i.  e.  strictly  eternal ;  ^  which 
agrees  with  what  follows,  and  makes  it  sense  :  "  Semper  enim 
"  in  Patre,  ne  Pater  non  semper  sit  Pater."  What  can  be 
more  express  for  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  than  to  declare  that 
the  Father  was  never  without  him?  He  plainly  supposes  it 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  Father  was  ever  no  Father,  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same,  that  ever  the  Son  was  not.  What  follows 
therefore,  in  that  chapter,  of  the  Father,  "  prsecedit,""  and 
'•  antecedat  necesse  est,''  &c.  can  only  be  understood  of  a 
priority  of  nature^  ^  not  of  time^  or  duration ;  and  in  this  all 
Catholics  agreed.  You  will  excuse  my  dwelling  so  long  upon 
Novatian  :  it  was  necessary,  to  clear  his  sense,  and  to  obviate 
some  ^specious  pretences,  not  only  against  Novatian,  but  other 
Catholic  writers  of  whose  meaning  there  is  less  dispute.  From 
hence  may  be  understood  in  what  sense  all  the  oriental  bishops 
(if  the  fact  be  true,  relying  only  on  the  doubtful  credit  of  ^  Arius) 
might  teach,  T:povT:dpyjEiv  tov  vlov  tov  Q^bv  d,vdpx(^s.  That  it 
could  not  be  meant  in  Arius's  sense,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  determination  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  which  has  infinitely 
more  weight  in  it  than  his  single  testimony,  and  shews  the  sense 
of  the  whole  Church,  in  a  manner,  at  that  time.  But  enough 
of  this  :  I  shall  only  remark,  before  I  part  with  Novatian,  that 
he  is  an  evidence  both  for   the  ^rst  and  second  nativity,  or 

^  Ignatius  ad  Magnes.  c.  vi.  p.  22.  ante  tempus    natum  est,  semper  est 

Justin.  Fragm.  in  Grab.  Spic.  vol.  ii.  natum.  Quia  id  quod  est  ante  seternum 

p.  199.    Melito  in  Cav.  H.  L.  vol.  ii.  tempus,  hoc  semper  est.  Quod  autera 

p.  33.    Origen.  in  Pamph.  Apolog.  semper  est   natum,  non  admittit  ne 

Hippolytus  Fragm.  Fabric,  vol.  ii.  p.  aliquando  non  fuerit :  quia  aliquando 

29.     Concil.   Antioch.    contr.    Paul,  non  fuisse,  jam  non  est  semper  esse. 

Sam.  Lab.  tom.  i.  Dionys.  Alexandr.  Hilar,  de  Trin.  p.  1127. 

Resp.   contr.   Paul.   Q.   4.     Lucian.  ^  Vid.  Origen. apud  Pamph.  Apolog. 

Symb.  apud  Socr.  1.  ii.  c.  10.   Apost.  p.  230.  Zen.  Veron.  in  Exod.  Serm.  9. 

Constit.  1.  viii.  c.  5.  Vid.  etiam  Suicer.  ^  Whitby,  Modest  Disq.  Pref.  p.  29, 

Thesaur.  in  voce  Aicoi/.  30.  Proem,  p.  5.  lib.  p.  166. 

•  s  Hilary's  words  may  serve  as  a  ^  Apud  Theodorit.  E.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

comment  upon   Novatian's.      Quod  p.  21. 
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gHMniliomorUieSoiL  At  be  •uppoMs  Um  Son  «diliiif  belm 
IIm  pr^emmtm,  (whieb  ii  the  ni/«a/«iy  nathrttj  be  fpetki  eft) 
aad  pnwniffting  as  •  *Soii,  be  oAimoi  be  nndenrtood  olherwiie. 
See  tbii  mora  hJHy  explabed  In  "Biibop  Hull.  If  may  olber 
writere,  wbo  exprarij  beld  an  timMd  geneiBtion,  nnj  wbere 

-^ul  iliu  if  1  ijw/[iriff  j-rrr""-^. ""-y  ^' mnjbe 

traeoribemnlio.  I  onlj  give  tbie  bint  bj  tbe  wnj,  and  pe«  on. 

•  Dionjmi  oT  Aloxandria,  wbo  lived  about  tbe  eame  time 
witb  Novatian,  amerU  tbe  «Mne  dootrino ;  viz.  That  the  Father 
fiaa  alawy  Falbetv  and  mmt  waa  without  hb  Son ;  which  ie 
tbe  Mune  ae  to  maintain  simud  pmmaiim,  which  ho  afterwarda 
amerte  in  tenne. 

*  Dionyvua,  Bishop  of  Rome,  eontoniporary  with  the  other, 
deeburae  that  ^  the  Son  is  eternal,  and  that  there  never  wae  a 
**  time  when  the  Son  wa«  not  T  adding  in  confirmation  of  it, 
that  *'  he  ii  the  Word,  the  Wiadom,  and  the  Power  of  God.^ 
Tbia,  tbongb  it  be  expreee  for  tbe  eternity  of  the  Son,  yet  i«  not 
IbU  for  Stomal  ^MMfwlMn  ••  nnleai  it  had  been  laid,  "^  eternal,  om 
"*  m  Sam^*  He  might  be  enppoeed  eternal,  ae  the  A^yof,  and  his 
eoodiip  conmicnoc  aderwarda.  And  therefore  I  do  not  put 
this  among  the  dear  unexoeptionable  authoritice  for  eternal 
jiwifwiiga  ;  though  hardly  any  roaaonable  doubt  can  bo  made  of 
it,  amee  be  auppoeed  the  Father,  the  Htad,  liooi,  Oripin,  of 
tbe  Aoyof . 

p  Methodina  qMaka  more  eloee  and  home  to  the  |>oint.  For, 
u|x>n  the  worda  of  tbe  Paabniet ;  **  Thou  art  my  Son,  thiii  day 
''  have  I  begotten  tbee  ;^  be  oommcnts  thus.  '*  It  i«  ohsenable 


>  av»  deal  wi—  m,  the  dtua    ii\  hi  \if  *l  yt  i»  r^  wp/rpi  4arw,  im 
daBterert,rivtdiialUb9  6it;Doo    bmmiut  i  %pt^r6t.    Apmd  Aikmtu. 


«t  M  «!,  qoMi  ate  ttUMm  m(L    That  DeerH.  Sfm.  N.  23J.    E^  mipvm  yt^ 

b,  Im  b  MtM,  feniiiWirwi  imkr  any  mv  i  wt^,  ^^in  oim  J^m ravra*  ^p 4pm 

tapatkr ;  whether  m  XSyt,  hi>mmt»  nmpU,  In  xwpU  rmrnm  (r  i  6*^ 

er  peya.  or  ^6r.  or  wtMr,  wheUMr  ^iwiMwrw»  W  ravr*.  Ikid,    Tliit  and 

hdbtv  the  procMikm.  oriHar.    This  N<m«kD*tlnliaoay,bolhofthe«iM 

eetoM  to  be  tbe  Boet  probublt  coa*  «ge,  may  MffvetoflkMbalecKh  other, 

of  the  peMwe;  and  moet  9  UmMnmmffim  y^  in  H  pi»  ^^ 

ttowhat^whadflttdbelbra.  mMrSmTlmlwTmt  imt^mr;  -I 


i.  p.  saa.  d)tp6»mr  ff  W  vUt*  a^  ^»  oi  «^ 

»~  Def.  PM.  p.  aaa.  yTymmr  ip4^bmp,  ^frt  wpia^^rm  m^ 

Oe  If^V*.  T**  •"  •  Oiif  ••>  f'    Ttv  ffvffvmwwai  fie  viootvmv*  ivffv  oe 


a»iMe^«]bi£L8M«4m^  oOm^  f£ir2rT«r  Wr^.  ^^  PW.  CbdL 

epiemai  «d  wpfeiu  oltif,  r&  tbaJ  2^,  p.  960.  Conn.  Athanae.  FkigB. 

70e|M  Jm^px^  ■■)  dt/ytm.   Aikmt,  m  Flialai.  p.  75.  CyriL  Grtochaa.  O, 

?oLLp.as3.  p.46.  " 

•  El  >Ap  >ry«e«y  vttt.  ^  irr  o^-c  4tr 
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"  that  his  being  a  Son,  is  here  indefinitely  expressed  without 
"  any  limitation  of  time.  For  he  said,  Thou  art^  not  Thou  he- 
"  earnest  my  Son ;  signifying  that  he  did  not  acquire  any  new 
'''  filiation,  nor  should  ever  have  an  end  of  his  existence,  but  that 
"  he  is  always  the  same?''  He  ^goes  on  to  speak  of  his  after 
filiation^  intimated  in  the  words,  "  This  day  have  I  begotten 
"  thee ;""  and  observes,  that  it  was  more  properly  a  mani- 
festation of  him,  consonant  to  what  he  had  said  before,  that  he 
could  not  have  a  new  filiation.  This  may  relate  either  to  what 
I  before  called  his  second,  or  to  his  third  generation :  the  words 
are  ambiguous,  and  capable  of  either  sense. 

To  Methodius  I  may  subjoin  Pamphilus,  who,  while  he 
delivers  Origen's  sense,  in  his  Apology,  does  undoubtedly  speak 
his  own  too.  He  is  very  ^  clear  and  full  for  the  eternal  generation, 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  translator. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  ^reckons  it  among  the  singu- 
larities of  Arius,  that  he  would  not  own  the  Father  to  have  been 
always  so  ;  but  pretended  that  God  was  once  no  Father,  and 
that  the  Aoyo?  was  produced  in  time.  I  observe,  that  these  two 
things  are  here  joined  together,  as  being  explanatory  one  of  the 
other,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  that  age  at  least.  And  if  the 
same  reasoning  held  before,  as  may  be  probably  inferred  from 
*  other  passages  of  the  ancients,  then  it  will  follow  that  as  many 
as  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  which  were 
all  without  exception,  did  implicitly  maintain  the  eternal  genera- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  in  the  Church  at  this 
time,  that  is,  about  the  year  315,  ten  years  before  the  Council  of 
Nice,  that  the  Father  was  always  Father.  The  same  we  have 
seen,  about  sixty  years  before,  from  what  has  been  cited  out  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Novatian.  The  testimony  of 
"  Origen,  cited  by  Pamphilus,  with  others  mentioned,  carry  it  up 
forty  years  higher,   to  about   the  year   210.     Irenseus   above 

^  Upoovra  rjdrj  Tvpb  rav  ala>v(jiv  ev        *  The  charge  brought  against  Dio- 

Tois  ovpavois,  e^ovXrjdrjv  kol  tw  Koana  nysius  of  Alexandria,  and  which   he 

yevvrjaai,  6  8t)  etTTi,  npoardev  ayvoovfie-  cleared  himself  of,  was  this  :   Ovk  aei 

vov  yvcopiaaL.  Ibid.  rfv  6  Qeos  naTTjp.   ovk  d(\  rjv  vlos,  dXK* 

^  Inter  Op.  Orig.  ed.  Basil,  p.  877'  o  H'^v  Qeos  rjv  x^P'-^  tov  \6yov.  avros 

^  OvKa.(\6Qe6s7raTr]pT]u.d\X  rjv  ore  be  6  vlos  ovk  rjv  nplv  yevvrjOrj,  dXX'  ^u 

6  Qeos  TTarrfp  ovk  tjv.  ovk  del  rjv  6  rov  nore  ore  ovktjv.  Athan.  Ep.  de  Sentent. 

Qeov  \6yos,  aXX'  e^  ovk  ovrcov  yeyovev.  Dionys.  p.  253. 
Alexand.  Ep.  apud  Socr.  E.  H.  1.  i.         ^  Non  enim  Deus,  cum  prius  non 

c.  6.  p.  10.  'Ao-e^eaTUTrjs  ovv  cjiaveioTjs  esset  Pater,  postea  Pater  esse  csepit, 

Tr]s  e^  OVK  ovTcov  vnodeaeas,  dvdyKt]  tov  &C.    Pamphil.  Apol.   p.   877"     Comp. 

Trarepa  de\  elvai  narepa.  Alexand.  Ep.  Orig.  in  Joh.  p.  44,  45. 
'  Theod.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  13. 
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MHj  ymn  VglMr,  to  aboni  173,  within  lev  Uumi 
of  8t  John.  Tmulliao,  belwixt  the  iivo  kit 
to  luive  uDdenUMMl  this  miller  dtfbfwllj :  for  he  mf 
pkinlj,  that  '**ther0  waa  a  timo  whan  the  800  waa  notr 
maaning^  ^  m  8m;  and  that  '*  Ood  waa  not  alMMdiv  Fathar.** 
And  thii  is  agrsaabia  to  hU  principlat,  who  always  speaks  of  the 
fmmmHim  aa  a  vohintary  thin;^,  and  broqght  about  in  timo ;  aa 
do  several  other  writers.  From  henee  a  qneslioii  may  arias, 
whether  there  waa  any  difference  of  doctrine  between  those 
or  a  dMfciaiMie  in  words  only.  This  b  a  |K>int  which  will 
a  moal  strid  and  careful  inquiry. 
The  anlhors  who  make  the  geoeralaon  Umporary^  and  speak 
not  STprsiiiy  of  any  other,  are  theee  following:  Justin,  Athena- 
goras.  TheophiluA,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytos.  Nora- 
Itan  I  mention  not  with  them,  bocnuiio  ho  asserted  both.  Let 
vs  then  earefoUy  examine  what  their  doctrine  waa :  and  that  it 
may  be  done  Iha  more  distinctly,  let  ns  reduce  it  to  particukrs. 
1.  Tbsy  asserted  theaMtaraiiy  of  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  though 
isely  under  the  formality  of  a  Aba.  This,  I 
ia  ao  clear  a  point,  that  I  need  not  burden  my  margin 
with  qootalions  for  it.  It  shall  sufllce  only  to  refer  to  the  r  pbces, 
if  any  should  doubt  of  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  them,  that  God 
was  always  Aoyu^,  never  "AXoyot;  that  is,  never  without  his 
Worti  or  Wisdom,  So  far  they  agreed  perfectly  with  the  other 
wrilera,  either  before,  or  after,  or  in  their  own  time.  The 
aneienta,  supposing  the  reblkm  of  the  \6yos  to  the  Father  to  be 
as  close  and  intimate  as  that  of  thought  to  a  mind,  and  that 
Ihb  was  insinuatod  in  the  wy  uosm'.  rightly  oooduded  thnt  the 
Fbther  could  not  be  'AAoyot,  or  without  the  A^f,  any  more 
than  an  eternal  M  ind  could  be  without  eternal  thought '.  Some 
have  pretended  that  the  Anto-Nieeoe  writem,  who  used  that 
kind  of  reasoning,  meant  only  an  alJiiSiili,  fay  the  Aeyot,  and  not 
a  rtai  Permm,  But  there  is  no  ground  or  colour  for  this 
be  shewn  presently.     I  shall  only  note  here. 


DsM  cH,  ct  JadoL  Ikm    sd.  Ox.    ThsophihM  Antioch.  |k  Rs^ 

■Ma  kiso  I^ltr  ct  Jades    199.  cd.   Ox.    Tmisb.  p.  jo.  21.  cd. 

s  Dmm  Mmprr.    Nam  mc    Ox.  Vid.  BoO.  D.  F.  p.  209.    Ter- 

wiSBteFtki 

Umi.    F 

MBCBBMdciktanitl 

Tfrfdl  9tmtr.  Btrmo9.  €.3.  <  Scv   BuU.   Ih'  F. >  306. 


tlittm,  ore  Ju-  tuD.  eoolr.  Phu.  c.  v.  p.  503.  r.  a;. 
Faj^salsB  lem-  Vid.  Bull.  D.  F.  p.  J43.  litppohrt. 
•IMstaoB  fiiit.    cootr.  Noct.  c.  to.  p.  13.  edit.  Fabile. 


^  JiHlfak  Msrtyr.  ApoL  u  p.  laa.    thi*  further  npfauasd,  tna.  vfi.  p^ 
Ox.  sd.    Alhcasf .  LqpS.  c.  s.  p.  39.    243,  ke. 
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that  the  « later  writers,  who,  undoubtedly  and  confessedly,  took 
the  Aoyo?  to  be  a  Person,  a  real^  eternal  Person  ;  yet  make  use 
of  the  same  maxim,  and  the  very  same  way  of  reasoning. 

2.  They  did  not  mean  by  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  any  attribute, 
power,  virtue,  or  operation  of  the  Father  ;  but  a  real,  subsisting 
Person :  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  always  in  and  with 
the  Father,  and  distinct  from  him,  before  the  temporary  genera- 
tion they  speak  of.  If  this  be  well  proved,  other  matters,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  will  be  easily  adjusted. 

The  learned  and  judicious  ^  Bishop  Bull  has  sufficiently  shewn 
of  every  author  singly,  (except  Justin,  whom  he  reckons  not  with 
them^)  that  he  must  be  understood  to  have  beheved  the  real  and 
distinct  personality  of  the  Son ;  before  the  temporary  procession, 
or  generation  mentioned.  His  reasonings  upon  that  head  have 
not  been  answered,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  cannot :  so  that  I 
might  very  well  spare  myself  the  labour  of  adding  any  thing 
further.  But  for  the  sake  of  such  as  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
read  or  consider  what  he  has  said  at  large,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
throw  the  substance  of  it  into  a  smaller  compass,  in  the  following 
particulars ;  only  premising  this,  that  since  all  these  authors 
went,  in  the  main,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  they  are  the  best 
commentators  one  upon  another ;  and  whatever  explication  we 
meet  with  in  any  one,  two,  or  three,  may  reasonably  stand  for 
the  sense  of  all ;  if  they  have  nothing  contradictory  to  it.  Now 
to  proceed. 

I.  ^Before  the  procession,  or  generation,  of  which  they  speak, 
they  suppose  the  Father  not  to  have  been  alone ;  which  it  is 
hard  to  make  sense  of,  if  they  only  meant  that  he  was  with  his 
own  attributes,  powers,  or  perfections :  as  much  as  to  say,  he 
was  wise,  and  great,  and  powerful  hy  Jmnself ;  therefore  he  was 


a  Alex.   Epist.    Encyc.   Ath.   Op.  All  which  words  correspond  to  the 

vol.   i.   p.  399.     Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  several  names   of  the  Son   or  Holy 

221,  424,  500,  619.  et  alibi.     Greg.  Spirit;  \6yos,  (ro(f)ia,  dvva^is,  ^ovXrj, 

Nazianz.  Orat.  xxxv.  p.  574.     Greg,  (row  Trarpoy)  and  mean  the  same  thing. 

Nyss.  Cat.   Orat.  c.  i.     Cyrill.  1.  iv.  Hippolyt.  p.  13.  contr.  Noet.     Comp. 

in  Joh.  c.  48.     Thesaur.  p.  12,    23.  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.  xxxv.  p.  574. 
Damasc.  1.  i.  Marc.  Diadoch.  p.  115.         Solus  autem,  quia  nihil  extrinsecus 

b  Defens.  F.  N.  sect.  iii.  c.  5,  6,  7,  praeter  ilium,  caeterum  ne  tunc  quidem 

8,  9,  10.  solus.     Habebat.  enim   secum,  quam 

c  Movos  rjv  6  Qeos,  Koi  eV  avrS   6  habebat  in  semetipso,  rationem  suam 

Xdyoff.  Theoph.  p.  130.    Auto?  be  fxovos  scilicet.     Tertull.   contr.  Prax.   c.  v. 

oi)V  TToXvs  rjv,  ovT€  jcip  oKoyos,  ovT€  aero-  p.  503* 
<pos,  ovT€  ddiivaros,  ovre  d^ovXevros  rjv. 
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mtt  iUmm.  Jlm$,  bdeed,  Uwy  own  him  to  havo  bean,  with 
Mipael  to  any  thiiif  mti  Arfm  ;  but  with  rMpeei  to  what  was  in 
UmmU;  be  waa  not  alams;  not  nm^  but  onnriiting  ct  tk  plu- 
f«%«  baring  the  A^  always  with  hhn. 

a.  The  Mme  A^yot,  or  IFon^,  was  always  ^with  htm ;  ooo- 
fersed  with  him :  wa«,  an  it  were,  isiiiting  in  oouncil,  according 
to  those  wntt^rs ;  and  therefore,  eertainly,  a  distinct  Person. 
It  would  be  very  impropot  to  say  that  God  was  ••■,  or  wiiA  one 
olhis attrttwtea,  or  emtmiud  with  it:  all  sooh  expressions  must 
dnoto  a  dislinet  personality. 

3.  The  same  individunl  Aiyot,  who  aflor  tho  proemium  was 
ondovbtedly  a  iVrsoa,  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before. 
'Kovatian  is  exprsss.  ''  He  who  was  in  the  Father,  proceeded 
**  from  the  Father.**  It  is  tho  same  individual  Aoyof,  according 
to  f  TbeophiluA,  who  is  hunoprot^  always,  both  before  and  after 
Us  prooossion.  with  the  Father ;  and  therefore,  if  he  was  a  rtal 
Ptnm  after,  which  is  not  disputed,  he  must  have  been  eo  before. 
That  ^very  Aoyot,  or  Word,  which  had  been  from  all  eternity 
Mkitfrrof,  ip  HOfiUf  BwS,  becomes  afterwards  -rpw^putot.  If 
thersfore  he  was  ever  a  Psrvsn,  he  must  have  been  so  always. 
So  again :  tho  Aayat  that  spake  to  the  Prophets,  and  who  was 
ondoobtedly  a  Permm^  is  the  '  very  same  individual  Aoyof ,  which 
was  always  with  tho  Father ;  6  ucl  ovyLisap^v  avr^,  TertuUian, 
who  distinguishes  between  raUo^  and  ssrsie,  and  asserts  the 
former  to  be  ^Unai^  and  the  bitter  to  be  a  ptnm ;  yet  ^con- 


*  Urn  mirf  yif,  9tk  X&wdit  dmA-  **  Proeedit  in  osiinlslen,  qei  enu  an- 

fttm,  aMr  mai  i  Uyer,  tt  #r  ^  «»*¥•  "  tMuamnaacervtar,inFrtr».**  Which 

iiiiifif  i.     Tbtimm,  c.  vii.  p.  ao.     O  I  aad  for  iUnstrstioii.     Vid.  etiam 

i§l  >i|MwyAi   flm.  Tktojtk,  p.  8j.  Plwud.  Arobros.  ds  FmL  c.  ii.  p.  349. 

Tim  lrf«  fc— ■iiAi  hiidStrm  ivmfl^  PnidoBl.  UyiiUl.  XL  p.  44. 


e^v.   U.  p.  lao.    A  Ituksftcr.  To^       t  Pkp  139. 

f  X^  mitmt  3m-    ^latfr.    Vmfk,  p.  1 H),   ^mt  U  ^mt^ 


I  «t  Uso  mslera  ad    tbtm  tmmaivm  /J^  wpinpom  ipar^ 
vt  IlennogCDaa  asiali-    Wi^xarra.   tlippoi,  c.  x.  p.  13.  Novt, 


habuit  I)nia  laSlSfiSBI  loogt  lt«pci(Uc«VKiior;iM«3«iavro  vaitr  B«ov. 

_        o  _*^ adlietl.  C.  xi  p.  14.    CooqiarB  Theoph.  p. 

h«c  iUi  I  JO.  bclDra  disd. 

ftnt.  Ttri.  eomtr.  Htrmoc.  *  Thsoph.  p.  8t,  8a. 

ymt  dimfup  wiytiXf^apiwr.     tW.   p.  dkcra  in  priiiiut dio  apod  IVtan  f uJii  t . 

19.                                           •  OHB  OHKi*  ratiomrm  rotn|irtiit  aoti^ui- 

'  Qui  is  l^ira  foil,  proctaait  ex  crwa  Iswrri;  quia  ooo  tcnDooalia  s 

Patrv.  P.  11.  ZMioVflfOBSBaiB,ofth0  priadpio,  aed  ruioBBlii  Dana  slini 


Patrv.  P.  31.   ZfooViniMiiinaii,oftha 

foUcmiog  cniuti7>.  iifisws  il  ihoa:    iala  priadpionL  ct  qvfe  Ipas 
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nects  both  in  one;  and  makes  them,  in  substance,  the  very 
same ;  the  selfsame  person  both  :  only  supposed  under  different 
capacities  and  different  names,  before  and  after  the  procession. 
It  was  one  and  the  same  hypostasis ;  once  ratio,  (according  to 
this  writer,)  and  as  such,  eternal ;  afterwards  sermo,  and  as 
such,  ^a  Son.  The  seeming  difference  between  the  ancient  Fa- 
thers upon  this  point  is  easily  reconciled,  says  a  "^very  worthy 
and  learned  Prelate  of  our  Church.  "  One  saith,  God  was  not 
"  sermonalis  a  pi'incipio,  or  his  Word  did  not  exist  till  the 
*'  creation ;  others  say,  Christ  is  Aoyos  dtStos,  the  eternal  Word 
"  of  the  Father.  They  may  all  be  understood  in  a  sound  sense, 
"  with  the  help  of  this  distinction.  The  Word^  as  he  is  inward 
"'  speech  formed  from  the  eternal  Mind,  was  for  ever  with  God ; 
''  but  as  God's  agent  to  display  and  sound  forth  the  wisdom  of 
''  God  in  external  works,  as  such,  he  existed  not  till  the  creation — 
"  the  creation  being,  as  it  were,  a  verbal  explication  of  what  reason 
"  had  first  silently  thought,  disposed,  and  resolved  within  itself.' 

4.  If  there  still  remains  any  doubt  of  this  matter,  there  is  a 
further  argument  to  be  urged,  which  may  be  justly  looked  upon 
as  clear,  full,  and  decisive  in  the  case.  Had  these  Fathers 
believed  that  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  was  an  attribute  only,  or 
power,  &c.  before  t\iQ procession^  or  generation,  which  they  speak 
of ;  then  it  would  follow,  that  the  Son  began  first  to  be,  and  was 
properly  a  creature^  k^  ovk  ovrcav,  in  their  opinion ;  and  that 
procession  was  but  another  word  for  being  created.  But  these 
writers  do  expressly  guard  against  any  such  notion.  "Novatian 
very  clearly  distinguishes  hQivfeQn procession  and  creation.  Athen- 
agoras  is  still  more  express  to  the  same  purpose  ;  o  declaring 
that  the  Son  was  not  then  made,  but  had  existed  in  the  Father, 
as  the  Aoyo?,  or  Word,  from  all  eternity. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  and  the  most  considerable  of  those 
writers ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  his  senti- 
ments with  a  more  particular  care  and  exactness.  I  have 
selected  the  most  material  passages  I  could  find,  which  may 
help  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  his  doctrine ;  and  have  placed 

sermo  ratione  consistens,  priorem  earn  quomodo  dicit,  "  Ego  ex  Deo  prodii/* 

ut  substantiam  suam  ostendat.   Contr.     Joh.  xvi. cum  constat,  hominem 

PrcLX.  c.  5.  Comp.  Origen.  in  Joh.  p.  a  Dqq factum  esse,  non  ex  Deo />roce5- 

43,  44.         1  See  Bull,  sect.  iii.  c.  10.  sisse  f  c.  xxiii. 

™  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  ^  Ovx  cas  yepofxevov'  e^  dpxrjs  yap  6 

Serm.  p.  13,  14.  Oeos  vovs  dtdios  i)v,  elx^v  avros  iv  iavra 

"  Si  homo  tantummodo  Christus,  T6pX6yopai8i<os'KoyiK6sa>p.  ex.  p.  39. 


Qv.  viu. 
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Hmd  in  iMinat  ootemiM  in  the  »iMrgin 
lo  teWMbie  tKem,  bowaiM  the 
pi«p0r  only  to  eohobn.     1 
eitelioiMi  by  Hgorea.  for  the 


ify  little 
hemaro 
the  eeteiml 
reCBfriog  to  then. 
1.  I  obeenre»  fini.  (eee  nolee  t,  a.)  that  he  joins  ^ivifref 
with  *^#yref  mid  ilbtet ;  opponng  them  to  ^eufr^.  yt9o^mnt, 
hm^mp'^nrh,  nnd  ^beXA^vot :  hera  theraim  liy/nnrof  ie  noi 
•e  the  penonftl  chMraeier  of  the  Father,  and  ae 
/  bat  as  it  beloofi  to  the  ri  ^Sor,  and 
mcreated,  immutable  enetenee.  Either  Jimtin 
hare  beBeved  that  d^pvifrot,  in  this  latter  eeoie»  ie  appli- 
cable to  the  8oQ ;  or  elee  he  aniet  hare  euppoeed  hhn  not  onlj 
ytmnirit,  but  yciP^M«Mt.  bmwmfpyif^*  »od  «t0apir^  aleo»  whieh 
miiet  appear  highly  abeunl  to  any  ono  who  hae  ever  eonridered 
Jnelin^e  writings. 

U  nAif«r.  rht^ktirmiU  r^  •VW-    i^^t^^t  ^vt^X**^.   /'•'»».  p.  87. 
vm^r^  ^  hm9$^  wftginMm  fdmrm'  1      S-  *'"»»■<'"'  •^  h'^4»'»'»'  ^1  ^^  m. 


JMI'  vyvi^TM' 


•bw  A/yw^rs*  t^  ,  «■)  irr«AM  ««2  imUrt^m  WcAvrat,  ||. 


Pmmm,  p.  90,  91,  Os.  *  wwvyicrot,  «ai  !•'  airM  t««  X^i^tm^  At 
t.  *0v«7^  ^rri  pMfk  rW  e«ir  ^Irrat    •fr*  rW  wmrifm  mtrt  rhm  mW  f)r»«rar 
wrl,  Twra  f^rir  ^lla^i^  fx'O".  i^  "^    ^  "^  ^^h^  9pt0f4ffmm%  Sr  rvv  Om«^ 

^  *>4nif  mI  ifiiyrw  eOf .  ml  M        Coai|iM«  Om  dttlioM  bdora  gitvo  io 
TM>r«  Ovii  ##Tb    i^iW.  p.  91.  Jcbb.  j  P>  39^ 

J.  *C>«b  tV.  rt^y,  «^  A  Sr.  Am.        6.   O  U  vAf  Am(m«,  4  ^iiMff  An»»iwi 


Om»m  iV  v^b^vrnrpl  •»Tir,A7*»^    li*  aArt*  Wrr«  <«rir«  mI  Mv^mu  V^ 


Kvimit,  ■■)  Kipwt,  mU  At0w4rwtt  •!« 
ii^arrf  4mr  AAA*  dm  rim  uiwttJim  Mil 


0rht  |i^—tAt4  — jtf<<SM  ari  m9ti%nt  tA 

MM  flVFV  WpM^W  SytVCTty  #1|pMWfM''  M' 

rpimt^  CM  ▼•  Omi  vp9#a^npMpM  •■• 
MVpM  40rw^  AAAA  wpayfMrM  iiprvfiiT^w 
»>iwi  rf  eAm*  tAt   fc^w    aA(«. 

%  1  Mai  btl  y»l  ihM  iW  worAt  A>/»»fr»i  mnA  my4rwr^»  wtih  iiMi  «r  ri^gl>  is 

in  auUioo :  fend  hanllv  rMna  m  k§  mamntdf 

tB  liw  AfJMi  i—liiiiMtii  gMr»  iMMJiM  far  k.  6mS9dam^$f%mmmrm, 

um^ifktmwtHBi  mi  CmaiwH  far pwfc— writi, p.  tfi, 

»f*.Mii  JfwCfiwMi  ■*■■■■  to  ^lAMk  AneML  Am.  JVl  p.  m^.  ThaSoa  b  >iup<fly 

Mm  >  M>4  AifciM^MM'ii  «A  >w»wwi  b  10  tJM  w  tftct.  Tlit dMtlHui4»  i/iIm 
woriMiAMmidm,  Ttry  pwifaa»lr.  tW  cMrf  tiMWi  wfcy  dl»  difa  of  *y*iiw  w 
iMt  ■niir  iiiMii  ID  Um  ifan  t  whirli  cMriMlMi  IwMui  b  eoMfMnMl  bf  mkm 
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2.  I  observe  (see  note  2.)  that  God's  being  aykvvqro^  and 
a(f>6apTos  is  supposed,  as  it  were,  the  very  ground  and  foundation 
of  his  being  God  ;  on  account  of  which  he  is  0eos  ;  and  without 
which,  consequently,  he  could  not  be  0€O9.  If  therefore  the 
Aoyos  be  not,  in  this  sense,  ayivvqros  and  a(p6apTos,  he  is  not 
0eo?,  according  to  Justin  Martyr:  and  yet  no  man  is  more 
express  than  Justin,  every  where,  in  making  the  Son  0eos,  and 
insisting  very  much  upon  it. 

3.  Justin  makes  6  cov  to  answer  to  the  Platonists"*  to  6v.  (see 
note  1.)  And  either  of  them  equivalent  to  ad  ojv,  and  that  to 
yivea-Lv  [xtj  ^xatv,  uncreated,  immutable,  necessarily-existing. 
Now  compare  note  5.  and  two  more  citations  given  above,  p.  296. 
and  from  thence  it  is  manifest  that  Justin  makes  the  Aoyoj  to 
be  6  o)v,  in  his  own  proper  person.  And  he  gives  the  reason 
here  why,  or  on  what  account,  he  might  justly  style  himself 
06OS ;  (and  the  same  must  hold  for  6  wz^ ;)  it  is  because  he  is 
0609,  as  God's  Son  ;   irpcoroTOKos  (ov  tov  0eoi3,  Kal  0eos  vTidpx^i'^- 

4.  Justin  Martyr,  having  taken  notice  that  the  Father  had 
properly  no  name,  (see  not.  4,  6.)  as  having  nothing  antecedent 
or  preexistent,  does  immediately  after  repeat  the  observation 
of  having  no  name,  and  applies  it  to  the  Son  ;  observing  that 
neither  he,  properly,  has  any  name,  but  only  some  titles  or 
appellations  given  him,  from  what  he  did  in  time ;  particularly 
from  his  coming  forth  to  create  and  put  into  beautiful  order 
the  whole  system  of  things.  This  seems  to  insinuate  his  co- 
eternity  with  the  Father ;  and  the  more  so,  because  Justin 
observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  emphatically  Son  of  the 
Father,  (6  proves  Xey6p,evos  KvpLG)s  vlos.,)  and  coexistent  {(tvvcov) 
with  his  Father  before  the  world  ;  though  begotten,  or  sent 
forth,  in  time,  to  create  the  universe.  These  considerations 
convince  me,  that  Justin  as  well  as  Athenagoras  taught  the 
strict  coeternity  of  the  Son ;  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the 
other  writers. 

Besides  this,    the  several  ^similitudes,  which  these  authors 


^  Compare  Did.  p.  364,  183,  371,  dvayKfjs  Kaiavros  eo-Tip  a(f)dapTos.  Phil. 
184.  ed.  Jebb.  I  add  for  illustration  de  Conf.  Liugu.  p.  326. 
these  words  of  Cyril.  "Oir^p  av  i^  aye-  s  Justin.  M.  Dial,  p,  183,373.  Jebb. 
vr]Tov  Koi  d(f)ddpTov  yeyeVi/T/rat,  tovto  Athenagoras,  p.  40,  96.  Ox.  ed.  Ta- 
TrdvTws  a(})6apTov,  Kiii  dyeurjTov.  Cyril,  tian,  c.  viii.  p.  21,  22.  Ox.  ed.  Tertull. 
Alex.  Thesaur.  p.  34.  Much  to  the  Apol.  c.  21.  adv.  Prax.  c.  8.  Hippo- 
same  purpose  is  that  of  Philo  before  lytus  contr.  Noet.  c.  xi.  p.  13.  contr. 
Justin.  *0s  TOV  d'ihiov  Xdyos  wi/,  e|  Jud.  p.  4.     Fabric,  vol.  2. 
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iiMd  to  miMlnto  the  luUiira  ol  that  proemim,  mttk  mthdrnm 
md  Ht  ny>  ih»/9mfmn  mid  ii$  $irmm$.  th»  fmimditi  iwrfiHi 
i>«lfpilM^4MdSA#r,  aodtbo  IUm,  mMufctUX  ahew  tlitti  tiiijr 
dreanMd  of  tho  Son**  Mug  trmid.  Then,  the  cmv  tboy 
took  leti  any  oae  iliould  iiita^n**  there  wm  any  ditisttm  of  the 
Father*!  mhetanea,  and  thiir  inculcating  that  ho  wan  yroiahu^ 
broqght  forth,  but  not  eepafsled  from  the  Father, 
thear  neaniog  to  he,  that  here  waa  no  prodartioa 
mm  new  niMCaiieai  Dot  an  ^mtmant^^ flMMiyMafw%  Wfiit9c§mmk 
oTwhal  waa  hafore.  Further,  their  dadaring  that,  though  he 
proeeeded  from  the  Father,  he  waa  etill  in  the  Father,  (taken 
together  with  the  (maxim,  that  '*  nothing  ia  in  God  but  what  ia 
^  God,^  aete  the  matter  beyond  all  reaaonable  acruplo.  In  a 
word ;  aa  they  all  held  the  tmmtUknUialUjf  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  whieh  ia  aa  elear  aa  the  l%fat,  in  their  writings ;  they 
moal  have  heeo  thenoat  faieonaialant  men  in  the  world,  had  they 
thoi^t  that  the  pttmrnm,  or  ^airwiiwi,  of  the  Son  waa  a  riv- 
mtitm^  or  mtm  fndmdkm^  of  him ;  or  had  they  not  finnlv  believed 
that  he  exuit^  the  Utm^  and  tmhlamiiat  WonL  fruiii  all 
etemit\ 

Justin  Martyr  aeema  to  have  apoke  the  sense  of  all,  in  Mying, 
«"  That  the  Aifyoreoexisted  with  the  Father  before  the  creatures ; 
^  and  was  then  begotten,  when  the  Father  at  first  created  and 
^  put  into  beautiful  order  the  frame  of  things^  See  the  paaiage 
above**.  The  emperor  Conatantino  aftem-ards  expresses  the 
same  thought  aonelhing  more  folly  and  distinctly,  thun.  '*  ^The 
**  Son,  wlio  was  o/arays  in  the  Father,  was  ^stfM,  or  rather 
^f€9C$$itdfiHk,  for  the  orderly  and  omaroeotal  method iiiing  of 
**  the  creation.^  1  ohooaa  to  follow  the  aenae,  ratlier  than  tlio 
atriei  letter.  Whether  thoae  writers  went  u|x>n  any  aolid  reaaooa, 
in  aai^gnii^  aneh  or  such  parte,  in  the  work  of  creation,  to 
Father,  8oo»  or  Holy  Ghoai,  ia  not  vety  inaterial.  It  is  manifest 
they  supposed  the  whole  Trinity  to  be  eoneemed  in  it ;  and  to 
create,  as  it  were,  in  eooeert.    Their  ascribing  the  orderly 


N.  B.  Athm^oiwi's  words  srt.  to  <  VmL  BoH  O.  F.  N.  p.  198. 

UrirtBi,  aMSDl  of  the  llo^  Qko^  •  P^jfo.  Nolsd. 

ealy.hibsihplMss.    BittUMiSMoa  ^^Wymmi^  pi^Xm  hi   wpm^^Sn 

biiag  Ihs  «BS  for  one  M  ths  other,  s<f4t,  mk  siiiriii  A>  ty  — rpt  A»,  Art 

thtymsMAf  i|nlksbl0%>cilbcr;  t^  t6m  i/d  m^rm  yn^m^imm  imtiim' 

sMliib  Am  only  I  weald  be  endow  ^^gm.    Aftd  oMTST^  Nm. 

*    sfwrfspplysUHrsrte  lM.iiLp.5a 

thsSM. 
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adjustment  and  beautifying  part  to  the  Son,  seems  to  have  been 
in  allusion  to  his  names  of  Aoyo?,  and  aocfyLa,  and  (f)(as.  In  respect 
of  the  last  of  them,  Hippolytus  supposes  the  generation  to  be 
posterior  to  the  creation,  upon  God's  saying,  "  Let  there  be 
"  light."  Then  did  the  Son  proceed  (^w?  ck  ^coroj.  yTertullian 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  thought;  and  perhaps  ^'Origen. 
Athenagoras  likewise  supposes  the  procession  to  be  after  the 
creating  of  the  unformed  mass  of  things.  And  yet  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  ^all  these  writers  believed  the  prior  existence 
of  the  Son  ;  and  that  things  were  at  first  created  by  him,  as 
well  as  afterwards  adorned  and  regulated.  In  short,  whatever 
the  Father  is  supposed  to  have  done,  was  by  his  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  ;  therefore  frequently  styled  manus  Patris :  but  the 
avdevTLa,  the  designing  part,  was  thought  most  properly  to  be 
reserved  to  the  Father,  as  the  first  Person.  These  are  things 
not  to  be  too  curiously  inquired  into,  or  too  rigorously  inter- 
preted ;  but  to  be  understood  ^eoTrpeTrco?.  In  the  whole  they  have 
a  very  good  meaning,  and  were  founded  in  the  belief  of  a 
coessential  and  coeternal  Trinity. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  I  presume  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  no  difference  at  all,  in  the  main  of  the  doctrine,  between 
these  and  the  other  Catholic  writers  ;  but  a  different  manner  only 
of  expressing  the  same  things.  The  question  was  not  whether 
the  hypostasis^  or  Person^  of  the  Son  was  from  all  eternity,  coeval 
with  the  Father,  and  consubstantial  with  him  ;  in  that  they  all 
perfectly  agreed.  Nor  was  there  any  difference  about  the 
procession :  for  the  ^latter  writers  acknowledged  it,  as  well  as 
those  before  them;  and  made  it  temporary  and  voluntary,  as 
those  did.  But  the  question  was,  whether  the  Son's  eternal 
coexistence  (I  should  rather  say  the  coeternal  existence  of  the 
Ao'yos)  should  be  deemed  sonship  and  filiation  or  no ;  or  whe- 
ther the  procession  might  not  more  properly  be  so  styled.  Ter- 
tullian  (and  perhaps  others)  was  of  opinion  that  this  latter  was 

y  Contr.  Prax.  c.  vii.  12.  Contr.  Prax.  c.  27.    Hippolytus  hath 

z  Vid.  Huet.  Origenian.  p.  41.  these  words:    Uarpi   o-uvatLos,  adv. 

^  As  to  Athenagoras,  vid.  supra.  Jud.  p.  4.  Yl6s  iiroir^crfv,  contr.  Noet. 

TertuUian  says :  Deum  immutabUem  p.  16.     'Aet  yap  ^p  eV  do^j)  Beonpenel, 

et  informabilem  credi  necesse  est,  ut  rfj    l8i(o    (rvvvndp)(a>v   y^vvTjTopi    irpb 

eeternum ;  quodcunque  transfiguratur  Trai/ro?  alaivos,  koL  xpovov,  koI  rrjs  rod 

in  aUud,  desinit  esse  quod  fuerat,  et  KoV/xou/caTo/SoX^s.  Fabric,  vol.  ii. p.  29. 

incipit  esse   quod   non   erat.     Deus  Origen  we  have  seen  before, 
autem  neque  desinit  esse,  neque  aliud        ^  Vid.  Bull.  Def.  F.  N.  sect.  iii.  c.  9. 
potest  esse;  Sermo  autem  Deus,  &c. 
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•jMiSM*  ••^tfttt  8mmm  iV,  the  parlwl  wrtiYi^  or  birth  of  Um 
Word;  who  had  beeut  —  H  i>owi, firf^wwl and  miajwniiB^flnoBi 
ai  iitouit/,  till  ho  oAine  forth  to  €rmt§  Iko  world.  And  ^Hip- 
pol^rtuo  earriod  thk  notioo  eo  far,  aa  to  think  tho  filiation  not 
emtplMtfJ  till  ho  had  run  through  tho  laat  aort  of  aooihip,  in 
boeoming  man.  All  thiji  im  true,  in  tonio  ■maOy  and  when 
Hghtlj  oxplamod.  But  other  Fathan,  thinkiDg  thk  way  of 
apoakiag  IkUe  to  aboaa  and  mioouwtractioo ;  and  ooMidering, 
probably,  thai  tho  Aifyor,  or  Word,  might  'properly  bo  oalled 
Bm^  b  ratpeet  of  that  eternal  eiiiteiiee  which  be  ofor  oDJoyod 
Ml  and^^ww  the  Father,  aa  the  head,  root,  fountain,  and  eauae 
of  afl ;  they  choee  to  gifo  that  the  name  of  ywKraltpa  .*  and  to 
eall  tho  other  two  ^  wnAicywoiit,  mam^Sfiiaiiom,pfmdmy/ortk^ 
or  the  like.  So  we  have  seen  it  in  Methodius,  before  dted  for 
the  elemal  generatioo:  and  he  wy  probably  had  the  notioo 
from  fJmtin  Mar^ ;  who,  in  like  manlier^  interprota  genera- 
tion, in  the  aaeoiidary  oenie,  by  wumi/MkUum.  And  even  ^  Hip- 
polytaa,  aa  belbre  obeenred,  explains  tho  proeeonon,  or  geoara- 
taon  of  tho  5)on,  a  littlo  after  tin*  mat  ion,  by  wmmfmiaium  of 
hitn 

After  Arius  arose,  tho  Catholics  found  it  highly  nece«tiary  to 


•  Cootr.  Prmx.  c.  R.  654.  and   Hippolytua,  of  the 
^  C^oolr.  Noet.  c.  xr.  p.  17.    09r^  Conir.  SoH.  c.  17. 

>4m  imrnaaot  uu  waff  iwr^  h  X^yot  K  On  the  wonu  **Tbou  art  my  Hon, 

riXtwt  fv  «ttr.  cm'  rm  rtXttot  X6yot  "  this  &Kf  have  I  begotten  thee/'  he 

a*  itmtynjt.     It  u  remarkable,  that  fWUMSlts  thus :  T^  yirnvw  airnv 

hs  BMkss  the  Son  pcriectJy  iiMwyvMt,  Xiym¥  yiptv&m  rmr  itfSpimott,  4Mrmt 

tkoogb  Bol  psHeethr  vttr,  belbre  die  4  vMMrtf  avnC  ffuXXt  yiweAv.  IXsl. 

MtmuwHm,    Olhsn  uMa  psriwps  p.  270.  ad.  Jebb. 

rHMHi,iBfiktBMaMr,wtthragvdlo  ^  Timtbtmmi^mMit^wp^pm 

fikm  wpoiXr^mt  I  thinkiaahhatohare  SparA^    iw^pXarra,  rm    ii    yampnm 

b«n  Myw.orfMmry««4t,beiBf«tt,  but  m6viuf  Upmm  Irra,  Ipmhif  mmm,  Cf. 

MaUe.  xp.13.    AlittkbslbrsbehadMMl, 

•  Omab  orifo  pmM  sstt  onnt  Tim  hi  ynniumm  ipyn^  sal  mCm^ 
yod  ai  wigiae  proitw.  pWjWliii  \m  aa>  /pyfcy  ^Jwa  Uya».  ^Gyaa 
a^     TfHmU.amtrm  Pnu.  c.  8.     See  i^^  ip  U^  iitoarrfi   rt  Zt^m,  tf 
^orwi,  aboTv.  p.  j^6.  grt^o/up^  arfayiy,  Maria  aoMt,  mpart-' 

Vtwtm  |Mir  o^  coJ  4  i^XiOff  n^  o^TF.  pm  ^m^   ^ffiftMnt,  ca2  ^^  /« 

fat.  JSrc/.  Tk.  1 1  e.  13.  p.  73.  ^fAg  ymAa. 

TA& nmf  i«d^xo*«iof  ^Wu*  /mimv.  The  words  of  Zeso  V 
«  al  aai  ^rw.     JiAaa.  Oral.  iv.  p. 

t  It  iaobaenrahle  that  Justin  Marm 
mjim  Iha  ^"^dm^Sh^  to  the 
laMsr  of  aMi^  at  wiu  as  l^as  I 
INaf.ts8.Jsbb. 

And,  in  B»  aMasr»  CIsMat  oT 
orhoih,p. 
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insist  much  on  the  eternal  generation.  For,  the  Arians,  taking 
advantage  of  it,  that  the  temporary  condescension  of  the  Son,  to 
create  the  world,  had  been  often  called  his  generation^  were  for 
looking  no  higher ;  but  artfully  insinuated  that  this  was  the  first 
production  of  him ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  the  Son's 
existing  before  he  was  hegotten :  in  opposition  to  which  pretence 
we  find  the  Nicene  Fathers  anathematising  such  as  should  say, 
that  the  "'Son  existed  not  before  he  was  hegotten  f  meaning  in 
the  sense  now  explained.  However,  the  Arians  might  have 
known  that  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Aoyos  was  universally 
taught,  and  even  by  those  who  asserted  a  temporal  generation. 
Nor  indeed  were  they  ignorant  of  it ;  but  ^they  contrived,  for  a 
salvo,  to  maintain,  that  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  which  was  held  to 
be  eternal^  was  not  the  same  with  the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  begotten  ; 
the  former  being  only  the  Father's  own  proper  Word,  and  no 
substantial  thing  ;  the  latter  a  created  substance,  directly  con- 
trary to  all  antiquity,  which  has  nothing  to  countenance  any 
such  notion  of  a  twofold  Aoyo?.  Upon  this  it  became  necessary 
to  explain  in  what  sense  any  temporal  generation  had  been 
asserted  ;  and  to  keep  up  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  which  had 
obtained  from  the  beginning ;  namely,  of  the  eternal  Aoyo?  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father ;  Son  of  the  Father,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  divine  substance  from  all  eternity;  'going  out  from  the 
Father  to  create  the  world ;  and,  lastly,  condescending  to  be- 
come man :  Son,  in  all  these  respects,  but  primarily  and  chiefly 
in  respect  of  the  first.  From  the  whole  we  may  remark,  that  an 
explicit  profession  of  eternal  generation  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  ;  provided  only  that  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Aoyo?,  as 
a  real  subsisting  person,  in,  and  of  ^the  Father,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  might  be  secured.  This  was  the  point ;  and 
this  was  all.  In  this  all  sound  Catholics  agreed ;  and  to  dispute 
it  was  accounted  heresy  and  blasphemy.  If  any  one,  disliking 
the  name  or  the  phrase  of  eternal  generation,  thinks  it  better  to 

^  ^Hi/  tTOT€  ore  ovk  rju,  Koi  -npiv  yev-  okoiv.    Labb.   Cdhc.  torn.    i.    p.    845. 

VT}6r)vai  OVK  rjv.  TeKvov  avrov  yinjcriov,  kol  KXrjpovofiov, 

^  See  Bull.  Def.  F.  p.  198.   Athan.  oyaTrep  enl  riva  ^evLveiav  evravda  7re/x- 

Orat.  ii.  p.  507.  nofieuov,   vivo   fieydXris  oiKovofilas,   Kal 

1  This    is    well    expressed    by    the  dvaXoylas  rov   Trarpos,    di    ov  koL  to. 

Antiochian  Fathers,  against  Paul  of  (jyavepa  koI  to.  dcfiavrj  rov  Koa-fiov  de- 

Samosata;  and  by  Clement  of  Alex-  drfixiovpyrjTat.     Clem.  Alex.  Quis  Div. 

andria  ;    Tovtov   Tncrrfvofiev    avv   rw  p.  955.  Ox. 

narpl  del  ovra,  eWeTrXTypoxeVai  to  na-         ™  Vid.  Athan.  vol.  i.  p.  222,  6 1 9, 

rpiKov  ^ovKyjfxa,  rrpos  rrjv  Kricnv  tcov  628. 
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Word,  ifiit«Ml  of  an  timml  Bm,  (i 
llMnaby  %  diatioet  penMMi,  and  mmklkuMd  with  Ood, 
WoH  lie  k.)  aikl  rafen  Um  gMMnilioB  to  lib  llnl  and  kMi 
mmymttHtm,  at  the  Malioii  and  immtmt^mi  thare  aaMM  to 
be  BO  Ibrther  harm  in  it.  than  what  Ilea  in  the  worda»  aod  thifar 
KaManaM  to  be  iiieooatiiiad,  or  to  give  oflbnea.  Herethenfera 
•verjr  nan  ia  Mi  to  hie  own  diaoretioo  and  prodeooe :  onl j  the 
lafer  waj  aeeaie  to  bo,  to  follow  the  meet  general  and  moet 
approted  manner  of  expreenon«  together  with  the  aneieot  &ith ; 
behif,  in  all  probability,  the  eoreet  meana  to  preeenre  both. 
I  deijgnedly  uiA^  arat  mU  bat,  not  fint  or  bat.  For  aoeh  aa 
the  geaetrntionoTthe  lati  only,  atand,  1  think,  "eleariy 
bjOaiipliua;  flumy  pbeof  whereof  oan  never  &irlj 
be  aeeoimted  for  by  the  mtrw/pai  ^motf^um  eobly :  beadee 
thai  IWim  Banmhaa  and  Ckana  Boawnn^  down  to  the  Ooonoil 
of  Nm,  aO  the  Chrbtba  writera  epeak  inaiiimooily  of  a 
ygher,  anteeedent  aooihip;  and,  generally,  eves  fboMl  icaniiy 
■pea  it. 

I  idiaU  jnei  obaenre  to  yon,  in  the  eloee  of  thb  article,  that, 
from  what  hath  been  eaid,  yon  may  know  what  judgment  to 
fluke  of  an  aaMrtion  of  Dr.  Oarke'e^  viz.  "^  That  the  leanedett 
*«of  the  moet  orthodox  Pathera,  who  aeeerted  the  eliraa/ 
«« ^mmmNm  ^  l«#  Aa,  dkl  yet  neveHhebm  amert  H  to  be  an 
"« aet  of  the  Father's  eternal  ptnomr  and  will:*  By  which  the 
Doetor  eeeoM  to  ineimiate,  that  the  good  Fathera  did  not  under- 
atand  K«rBa/  m  the  atriet  eenee.  If  the  learned  Doetor  can 
ehew,  that  thoee  who  maintained  only  the  voluntary  and 
of  the  Son,  beheved  that  tbo  Aoyot  waa 
in  the  Father,  by  an  act  of  Wim  will ;  or 
that  thoee  who  expivoriy  ■merted  an  oto-naf  generation,  believed 
abo  that  it  waa  an  mrhUwrnrff  thmg,  and  m^t  have  been  othei^ 
wiie,  (which  I  enppeae  b  the  Doetor*a  aenee  of  an  *"  aet  of  the 
**  wiU,^  then  ho  will  do  ■oroothing.  But  ae  dodo  of  hb  author- 
itba  prove  any  thin^  like  it,  it  would  have  been  a  pmdent  part. 
at  baat.  not  to  have  produced  them  to  ao  little  purpoee.     Bat 


alio  Dr.  IWdlw.  vol.1  b.  ir.  S.2. 
•  Scripl.  Doctr.  !>.  i8a  iIim  047* 

VOL.  I.  a  b 
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enough  of  this  matter:  I  have,  I  hope,  sufficiently  explained 
myself  upon  this  head  ;  and  have  therefore  the  more  reason  to 
expect  a  distinct  answer  from  you,  whenever  you  think  proper 
to  reconsider  this  subject. 

Query  IX. 

Whether  the  divine  attributes,  Omniscience.  Ubiquity,  &c.  those 
individual  attributes,  can  be  communicated  without  the  divine 
essence,  from  which  they  are  inseparable  ? 

THE  intent  of  this  Query  was  to  prevent  equivocations,  and 
to  make  the  next  clearer.  You  agree  with  me,  that  the  in- 
dimdual  divine  attributes  cannot  be  communicated  without  the 
indimdual  nature  in  which  they  subsist.  You  add,  that  "  Dr. 
"  Clarke,  in  the  230th  page  of  his  Replies,  hath  plainly  shewn, 
"  that  indimdual  attributes^  divine  or  not  divine,  cannot  possibly 
"  be  communicated  at  all.''  Well  then ;  we  know  what  the 
Doctor  means  by  "  all  divine  powers,"  in  his  Scripture  Doctrine, 
(p.  298.)  which  is  one  point  gained  :  for  when  words  are  stripped 
of  their  ambiguity,  we  may  be  able  to  deal  the  better  with 
them.  As  to  the  Doctor's  aphorism  laid  down,  (p.  230.)  I  may 
have  leave  to  doubt  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  it  is  set  forth 
to  us  with  the  utmost  assurance.  It  is  not  unusual  with  the 
Doctor  to  lay  down  maxims,  in  relation  to  this  controversy, 
which  himself  would  not  allow  at  another  time,  or  in  another 
subject.  For  instance  ;  "  ^necessary  agents  are  no  causes,"" 
that  is,  they  do  not  so  properly  act,  as  are  acted  upon.  This 
is  very  true  of  2^  finite  necessary  agents ;  for  all  their  necessary 
or  natural  acts  proceed  not  so  properly  from  them,  as  from  God 
the  author  of  their  natures.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that 
if  God  acts  by  a  necessity  of  nature  in  some  instances,  he  is 
therein  acted  upon  likewise  ?  or  that  all  the  acts  of  the  divine 
nature  are  voluntary  and  free ;  none  natural  and  necessary  ? 
This  should  not  be  said  by  one  who,  elsewhere,  speaks  so  much 
of  God's  being  "  infinitely  wise,""  and  "  infinitely  good,  infinitely 
"  happy,"  &c.  by  an  *'  absolute  necessity  of  nature  ;"  unless  he 
<jould  be  certain  that  knowing,  loving,  contemplating,  and  enjoy- 

■  Whatever    proceeds    from    any  pendent  of  that  being.      Necessary 

being,  otherwise  than  by  the  will  of  agents  are    no    cames,    but   always 

that  being,  doth  not  in  truth  proceed  instruments  only  in  the  hand  of  some 

from  that  being  ;  but  from  some  other  other  power.  Reply,  page  227,  Com- 

cause  or  necessity  extrinsic  and  inde-  pare  p.  113. 
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do  not  imply  porpotaal  tfclMf.  or  UmI  ao  mBaMtf 
MtifobM^oaiioforoBMotoMl.    1  ahaU  not  teniplo  to  aMorii 
|lMilbj4lM«uiie*bMbto  neoeHitj  of  Mtiire  tbai  Uio  FatlMr 
«Mte,  be  oxUu  ai  a  Father ;  and  eotgitU  with  hk  c$mmU9tU 
8qo  pioeeadii^  ftom  him.    If  yea  my,  thia  foppoaea  the  Sob 
mf^uUlml,  otmon^mt$s  I  deairo  it  maj  noi  be  mU  only, 
^  Id  the  interim,  I  take  teave  to  suppoao.  that 
and  lytfio,  mmaripitiaU  and  jprxa«/tay,  are  dillereol 
idaaa.    Afain,  (p.  aaS.)  'ho  finda  &nH  with  "^  the  anthor  of 
Oooaidaraticfna,**  for  auppoang  that  ''  the  Son  ia  aome- 
mora  than  a  mere  name,  and  jet  noi  a  real  diatinel 
**  being  :**  and  upon  thia  laja  down  another  aphoriam ;  that 
Ihara  ia  no  medium  between  •  Mi^,  and  md  m  Umg :  which 
indeed  ia  a  rwy  true  one,  if  bmng,  and  bemp^  are  taken  in  the 
aaoM  aenae,  but  not  otherwiee.    For  lei  me  mention  almoat  a 
parallel  eaae.     Upon  the  Doetor'a  hjpotheaia,  tbut  God'a  $u^ 
ia  0Wimid§d  every  where;  and  that  the  same  ia  the  m^ 
idtpmrnj  we  mAy  imagine  two  fM^rato,  one  pervading 
Iha  am,  and  the  other  Uiu  moou,  whieh  are  both  diaiinei  and 
diatant.     Will  you  pleaae  to  tell  ua,  whether  theae  two  are  rml 
dmiiuti  inmp^  or  no !  If  they  are,  yoo  may  leate  it  to  othera  to 
profo  them  iwlMymt  beinga,  that  ia,  ptnum :  and,  perhapa,  the 
Tery  nest  oonaequenoe  will  make  them  two  Goda,  upon  the 
Doeior^a  own  principles.      If  they  are  not  no/  dMmci  bmrngt^ 
tbeo  here  ia  aometlung  admitted  ''  between  a  being  and  noi  a 
^  being  r  eontrary  to  the  Doetor'a  maxim :   unleaa  he  makea 
mMm$  i   and  aoppoaea  two  apaoea,   without  any  aab- 
at  all ;  two  mitmimtf  without  any  thing  taetmuM, 
Dot  let  na  eooaider,  whether  aomethmg  may  not  be  thought  on, 
to  hdp  both  the  learned  doctor  and  ua  out  of  theae  diiBoultiea. 
The  truth  of  thia  matter,  ao  lar  aa  1  apprehend,  ia,  thai  My 
may  a^gnify,  either  mmply  what  an'rff,  or  what  eziata  mpmwNfy. 
Thia  diaiineiion  aaema  to  be  juaiand  noeeaaaiy ;  andaoehaayoo 
will  the  mora  readily  come  into,  havinf  oocaaioo  for  it,  aa  weD  aa 
we.    I  hope  none  ara  ao  weak,  aa  to  deny  the  Panoaa  to  e\iat  in 


>  OCndioiyt90frm»9§nbio^o9o  ligraadteaappo«(p.  a9.)UiattiMSao 

yo«a.  iXX*  fit  /m  wmrijf  ipin^rm  is  MaMlhiiif  aMxrv  thui  a 

(iy»wnrui  yip  40tt9i9mnpa  ^4  fx«r)  MmI  fll  BOt  •  rMldMMf  i 

m't  «w  ^^1  wikt,  jAimt  •>  vorpoc  y«-  it  to  mj,  ihat  he  m  1 ''^ 

■  niyiiw.   CfriL  Csl#cA.  x.  p.  141.  •  ^^^*  *° 

•  To  rnnid  Jim  roeiimnecib  ha  k 

abi 
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reality.  The  very  schoolmen  themselves  never  scruple  to  call 
them  tres  res,  tres  entes,  or  the  like,  in  that  sense ;  though  at  the 
same  time^  in  the  other  sense  of  leing,  they  are  all  but  one  being, 
una  summa  res,  and  una  res  numero ;  which  comes  much  to  the 
same  with  Tertullian's  una  (indivisa)  substantia  in  trihus  cohcoren- 
tihus,  (only  setting  aside  his  particular  manner  of  exphcation,)  and 
is  the  sense  of  all  antiquity.  Upon  the  foot  of  this  distinction, 
you  may  readily  apprehend  those  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
spoken  of  the  three  Persons.  Zcoas  koX  Cm]v,  cf)S>Ta  /cat  cpm,  ayaOa 
Kol  ayadov,  bo^as  kol  bo^av — Qebv  ^Kaa-Tov,  av  6e(iipr\Tai  [jlovov,  tov 
vov  x<^p^CovTos  TO,  ax(opi(TTa  ^.  By  the- same  distinction,  you  may 
probably  understand  a  very  noted  Creed,  which  seems  to  have 
cost  the  learned  Doctor  some  pains  in  explaining.  To  return  to 
our  instance  of  the  two  substrata.  I  suppose  the  Doctor,  or  your- 
self, will  be  content  to  allow,  that  this  is  substance,  and  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  yet  not  substances,  but  one  substance.  In  like  man- 
ner also,  this  is  beiiig,  and  that  being;  and  yet  not  two  beings, 
but  one  being  :  this  eternal,  and  that  eternal ;  and  yet  not  two 
eternals,  but  one  eternal.  I  might  go  on  almost  the  length  of  an 
Athanasian  Creed.  This  must  be  your  manner  of  speaking,  if  you 
come  to  particulars ;  and  that  because  the  substrata  are  supposed 
to  have  no  separate  existence  independent  on  each  other,  but  to 
be  united  by  some  common  ligaments,  which  perhaps  you  will  call 
personal  attributes.  And  why  then  should  you  be  severe  upon  us, 
for  using  the  like  language,  and  upon  better  reasons  ?  We  be- 
lieve the  three  Persons  to  have  no  separate  existence  independent 
on  each  other ;  we  suppose  them  more  united  in  some  respects, 
than  the  substrata  are  supposed  in  your  Scheme,  because  equally 
present  every  where :  we  admit  some  common  ties  or  bands  of 
union,  which  we  call  essential  attributes  and  perfections.  Either 
therefore  allow  us  our  way  of  speaking,  which  we  think  decent 
and  proper ;  suitable  to  the  idea  we  have,  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  founded  in  the  very  nature  and  reason  of 
things  :  or  else  find  out  a  better  for  your  own,  that  we  may,  at 
length,  learn  from  you  how  we  ought  to  speak  in  this  matter. 

You  will  say,  it  may  be,  that  the  instance  I  have  chosen  is  not 
exactly  parallel  in  every  circumstance.  No ;  God  forbid  it  should. 
But  it  agrees  so  far  as  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  There  is  this 
manifest  difference,  that  you  suppose  the  several  substrata  so  many 

•*  Orat.  xiii.  p.  211.  Paris,  ed. 
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good.  inBniUslj  powvrftil,  infinitofy  omy  Mag,  b«l  mmM 
Wo,  MQiv  oooMtMiUy,  luppooo  throe  PorwMii  «fM(i  in  aO  r»- 
;  Boso  oCilMBi  iM^pori  oTGod;  bvi  owy  ono  pai^ 
God. 

M,Uiai  joo  mppofe  all  the  >nI0  porU, 

to  be  oQO  beiqg,ooeQod»aiido«eP«rfMif 

^I]M«•llllle,  ami  A/MnwM/oiiioooftheperU.   We 

three  Pemni  to  be  one  God,  by  Uiotr  h 

of  the  Peraone :  which,  1  hamblj 
are  as  able  to  explain,  ae  you  are  to  cxphiin  the  other ;  and,  I 
hope,  rooro  Al>le  to  prove  it. 

A  third  diflerenee  permit  me  to  mention,  that  yoa 
yowr  inagioalkNie  to  wander,  where  yoa  ean  find  no  footing ; 
w<e  are  eooteot  to  mmitnUmd  only,  and  that  imperfectly,  without 
MM^tMRfatalL 

In  fine,  yoo  ha?e  philoeophiaBd  eo  far  in  theee  high  and  deep 
Batten,  that  yoQ  really  want  all  the  Hune  fiifonrable  allowanoei, 
which  we  are  lAoK^  to  do.  Othen  may  object  eeteraltlu^ge  to 
0%  which  woald  bear  equally  hard  npon  OS  both.  The  mmpiim^ 
of  the  divine  nature,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  ftroogest  and 
meet  popular  objectiona:  bat  the  learned  Doctor  hae  broke 
throqgh  it ;  and  hae  contrived  a  lohition,  a  very  good  one,  both 
for  himeelf  and  ue*.  I  have  often  thought  no  hande  io  proper  to 
be  employed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  bleceed  Trinity,  as  thoee 
iHiieh  are  good  only  at  polling  down,  and  not  at  building  up.  If 
yoo  come  to  settling  and  determining  points  of  a  mysterious 
will  be  as  iair  a  plea  for  tJkU  also :  and  I  doubt  not, 
but  the  same  thread  of  reasoning,  which  first  brought  you  to 
qoestaon  it,  will,  when  carslbDy  pofwied,  and  as  eodb  as  yon  per- 
esive  the  like  dilRcultice  almost  in  every  thii^  briqgyon  to  make 
less  scruple  of  it.  But  lest  others  should  hnagine,  from  what 
hath  been  said,  that  they  may  have  some  advantage  over  us.  let 
me  add  these  few  considerations  ftnrther. 

I.  That  what  hath  been  urged  is  not  porsly  aignmg  W 
m$m;  but  it  is  appealmg  to  what  good  sense  and 

dictatea  equally  to  you  or  us,  on  sooh  or  snoh  suppo- 


a.  That  if  we  come  to  reason  minutely  on  any  other  matter, 
•  Amwvr  to  the  Soth  Leitw.  p.  Jlh  40. 
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alike  incomprehensible  as  this  of  the  holy  Trinity,  we  may  soon 
lose  ourselves  in  inextricable  mazes. 

3.  That  if  they  please  to  take  any  other  hypothesis  of  the  om- 
nipresence^ they  may  meet  with  difficulties  there  also,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  the  former. 

4.  That  if  they  choose  to  rest  in  generals^  without  any  hypo- 
thesis at  all,  and  without  descending  to  the  modus  and  minutice  of 
it :  this  is  the  very  thing  which  we  desire  and  contend  for,  in 
regard  to  the  blessed  Trinity,  (which  ought  certainly  to  be 
equally  dealt  with,)  and  then  wo  may  soon  come  to  a  good 
agreement. 

By  pursuing  this  point,  I  had  almost  neglected  the  learned 
Doctor's  third  aphorism  ;  "  That  nothing  individual  can  be  com- 
"  municated."     Here  is  as  great  a  fallacy  and  ambiguity  in  the 
word  individual^  as  before  in  the  word  heing.     I  shall  make  this 
plain  to  you.     That  particular  substance,  which  is  supposed  to 
pervade,and  to  be  commensurate  to  the  sun,  is  an  individual  being, 
in  some  sense ;  unless  there  be  a  medium  between  a  being  and  not 
a  heing,  which  the  learned  Doctor  admits  not :  the  whole  sub- 
stance likewise  is  one  individual  being,  and  Person  too,  upon  the 
Doctor's  hypothesis  :  and  we  say  further,  that  three  Persons  may 
be  one  individual  being  ;  having,  we  think,  a  very  good  meaning 
in  it.     So  here  are  plainly  three  senses  of  the  word  individual ; 
and  till  you  can  fix  a  certain  principle  of  individuation,  (a  thing 
much  wanted,  and  by  which  you  might  oblige  the  learned  world,) 
any  one  of  these  senses  appears  as  just  and  reasonable  as  another. 
Now  the  Doctor^s  maxim,  rightly  understood,  may  be  true,  in  all 
these  senses.     For,  in  respect  of  the  first,  what  is  peculiar  and 
proper  to  one  part,  is  not  communicated  or  common  to  other  parts: 
in  respect  of  the  second,  what  is  proper  to  one  Person^  is  not  co7n- 
mon  to  other  persons :  and  so,  in  respect  of  the  third,  what  is 
proper  to  one  essence  or  substance,  is  not  common  to  other  essences 
or  substances.     All  this  is  very  true  :  but  to  what  purpose  is  it, 
or  whom  does  the  learned  Doctor  contradict  2  This  is  only  telling 
us,  that  so  far,  or  in  such  respect,  as  any  thing  is  supposed  indivi- 
dual or  incommunicable,  it  is  supposed  individual  or  incommuni- 
cable ;  which  nobody  doubts  of.     But  whether  this  or  that  be 
communicable,  or  how  far,  or  in  what  manner  (which  is  all  the 
difficulty)  remains  a  question  as  much  as  ever ;  and  the  Doctor's 
maxim  will  not  help  us  at  all  in  it.     It  may  be  the  safest  way, 
first  to  try  the  strength  and  the  use  of  it  upon  the  Doctor's  own 
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hjpollMai.    Lei  it  beaflkMl,  wfacUMrtbewUoimaie. 
b  llMl  |Mrt  wlik^  pernMlM  Iho  ioii»  (Ibr  il  tMM  thai  H 
fajiBjiiirf,  and  in/hU$fy  to;  oIm  om  laMla  iirtdligwil  be 
nada  up  of  ttmimitiliymHt  or  /ailt  MiASpMli ;)  I  mj,  lei  ii  be 
eehed,wheUierUietbeUwfetyiirfit<dbelwMoMwiuehierideela 
eBoiliM>  peri,  el  eay  gHrm  ^eteoee.  I  prewnoe,  to  thie  qnartion 
yoa  muei  enewer,  pm:  end  iheo  we  ere  to  obeenre.  tbei  h&n  ie 
bai  one  imdimdmul  infinite  wiwloni,  whiefa  ie  eefir^f  in  Um  leMi, 
and  Mljfwff  in  every  jMif;  proper,  in  Mnne  eeoee,  to  eeeh  angle 
peii«  («nee  it  een  have  only  moh  attributei  ee  inbero  in  ii,)  and 
jei  «MneMi  to  ell ;  difimd  tbroogb  extented  lobetenee,  yet  noi 
mmdtmtUd :  nor  ewftijp/iW,  beoenee  bot  <m#.     If  yoo  edmit  time 
Am*,  ee  I  tbink  yon  nraei,  we  eball  heve  nothing  to  epprehond,  in 
point  of  leeeon.  (which  neverthelete  ie  whet  you  chiefly  truft  to,) 
egainei  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    The  oowmtmiaitum  oim$mh 
Hal  altribQtee,  which  we  ipeek  of,  b  ei  leeei  ae  mteDigiUe  ae 
whet  I  have  been  mentioning ;  and  every  whit  aa  conaiatent  with 
the  Doctor  a  maxim,  thai  nothing  whioh  u  individual  can  be 
«HMMMM»W.    Only  yon  have  yoor  eenee  of  ituiitiJunl,  and  we 
have  aiifv ;  end  you  can  aocoont  no  better  for  00  many  and  infi- 
nitely dkteni  perle  mekiqg  mm  Pimtm,  than  we  for  three  Pereooe 
meking  m#  9ui&imu$^  or  one  God.     Lot  ua  therefore  be  eooteoi 
to  atop  where  ii  beeomee  oa ;  and  frankly  oonfets  our  ignorance 
of  theee  things :  for  by  pretending  further,  wo  shall  not  discover 
leea  ignorenoe  than  before,  but  much  greater  vanity.  I  would  not 
luMre  pieiuiued  to  dieeourae  thna  ftneely  of  the  tremendous  sub- 
stance of  the  eiemel  God,  (infinitely  snrpesiing  human  oompre- 
hension,)  were  it  not,  in  a  manner,  neocMaiy,  in  order  to  espoee 
the  folly  end  the  presumption  of  doing  ii.    If  the  doctrine  of  the 
bleewd  Trinity  is  to  stand  or  fall  by  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  waa 
veiy  pit»per  to  make  eome  iriel  of  it  first,  where  it  mi^ht  be  done 
more  aefisly,  to  eee  how  ii  wonki  answer.     You,  I  presume,  ca»- 
noi  eompbin  of  me,  for  treetbig  yon  in  your  own  way,  and  turn- 
ing opon  yoo  your  own  artillvry.     But  to  proceed.     Yon  are 
potttive  m  it,  "^  tlmt  the  Son  of  (Jod  hath  not  the  individual  attri- 
""buteaof  God  the  Father;  for  then,**  My  yoo, '« he  most  be  the 
••  Father.**    On  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  he  hath  the  is^/icv 
dmi  aiiribQiee  of  God  the  Father,  aa  mnch  aa  ho  has  the  imdi- 
for  Aierwise  he  mnai  be  a  9fmimr§  only :  and 
between  yon  end  mo  in  plain  terma  ii» 
theSeabe  CM,  or  a  «vwNre  f 
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Query  X. 

Whether  if  they  (the  attributes  belonging  to  the  Son)  be  not 
individually  the  same,  they  can  be  any  thing  more  than  faint 
resemblances  of  them,  differing  from  them  asjlnite  from  in- 
/inite ;  and  then  in  what  sense,  or  with  what  truth,  can  the 
Doctor  pretend,  that  "  ^all  divine  powers,  except  absolute 
"  supremacy  and  independency,"  are  communicated  to  the 
Son?  And  whether  every  being,  besides  the  one  supreme 
Being,  must  not  necessarily  be  a  creature,  and  finite ;  and 
whether  "  all  divine  powers"  can  be  communicated  to  a 
creature,  infinite  perfection  to  definite  being. 

I  HAVE  put  under  one  Query  what  before  made  two,  because 
the  substance  of  them  is  nearly  the  same,  and  contains  but 
one  argument.  I  have  two  things  upon  my  hands  at  once ;  first 
to  clear  and  fix  your  sense,  which  is  industriously  disguised ; 
and  next  to  confute  it.  The  present  Query  relates  chifefly  to 
the  former,  to  draw  you  out  of  general  and  ambiguous  terms, 
that  so  we  may  come  up  the  closer,  and  fall  directly  to  the  point 
in  question.  You  tell  me,  in  answer  to  the  former  part,  that 
the  divine  "  attributes  of  the  Son  are  not  individually  the  same 
"  with  those  of  the  Father^."  By  which  you  mean,  that  they 
are  not  divine :  and  so  here  you  have  discovered,  that  the  Doctor 
does  not  understand  divine,  as  others  do  in  this  controversy  ; 
and  as  a  candid  and  ingenuous  reader  might  be  apt  to  under- 
stand him.  You  add,  that  "  they  (the  attributes  of  the  Son) 
"  are  notwithstanding,  more  than  faint  resemblances ;  the  Son 
'*  being  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
"  image  of  his  Person."  I  allow  that  this  text  does  set  forth  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  "  faint  resemblance  :"  but  you  have  not 
shewn  that  your  hypothesis  supposes  so  much;  and  therefore 
the  quoting  of  this  text  is  only  arguing  against  yourself.  The 
inference  we  draw  from  this  text,  consonant  to  all  antiquity,  is, 
that  the  resemblance  between  Father  and  Son  is  complete  and 
perfect ;  and  that  therefore  they  do  not  differ  as  finite  and  in- 
finite, since  that  supposition  would  set  them  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  any  such  perfect  and  complete  resemblance.  You 
observe  further,  that  there  can  be  but  one  "  intelligent  being" 
a  Script.  Doctr.  p.  298.  ^  Page  64. 
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(Ibu  iamo  with  j«i«  m  p^mm)  **  abvihitaly  MbH*  m  all 
"*  raifMwur  (p.  55.)  wliMs  Umn^  AD  aatertion  of  great  tm- 
porUoce,  YOU  an'  ploMed  btrolj  to  bj  down,  without  the  laMt 
tilllo  of  pmC  or  m  muoh  m  piwieiioo  lo  it.  Nay,  jou  admit  in 
fov  «Noloi,  tiMl  lliMw  amy  bo  tm  w^/kmH  hmagh  m  ^Im  aanM 

And  why  not  m  woU  two  IVnont  infinitely  perlbel  in  all  other 
woU  M  prmmct  f  For,  to  nee  yoor  own  wny  of 
in  thai  very  plaoe,  itjmiu  yomw^  wiedom,  goodnev,  ho. 
do  no!  osflkido  Ui^k$ ;  it  ie  plain  that  u^/imUs  power,  wiedon, 
fDodneM,  lie.  of  one,  do  not  ouliide  the  H^it§  power,  goodneei, 
Ira.  of  another.  Beeidee,  that  two,  infinite  in  all  reepeola,  are 
ae  eaMly  oooeeived  ae  two,  infinite  in  any :  and  therdfore  here 
yoo  eeem,  by  your  too  liberal  oonceeiioni,  to  hare  lUMaid  what 
yo«  had  eaid  before ;  and  to  have  nnrarelled  your  own  objeotioii. 
Yo«  are  aware,  that  an  adTerMury  may  take  advantage  of  what 
yon  mj ;  and  eadeavoor,  lamely,  to  prmrent  it,  by  telling  ue. 
(jL  56.)  that  thoqgh  it  be  poeeible  to  enppoee  two  didmU 
yet  it  ia  impoeBble  there  ahoulil  be  two 
of  the  mm$  imilmtkml  mature  ;  for  to,  they 
mmd  Uiiaoa§  Forworn,  But  what  if  thoee  who 
a«flri  ll#  mms  mdiminml  maktrw^  in  more  persona  than  one, 
vndentand  the  words  in  a  larger  aenee  than  yon  here  take  them 
in !  It  it  very  oertain  they  do  not  underhand  the  phraso  of  <A# 
•(MM  miKmihai  aaten,  aa  you,  who  make  it  equivalent  to  tAe 
iaM#  PtrmtL,  undentand  it :  for  they  aieert  more  persona  than 
one  to  have  lA#  «hm  ta^'eidiiaf  miImv.  In  the  mean  while, 
a  wonderful  dieoovofy  ii  thia,  whieh  you  have  laid  auch  a 

and  Biakipg  mi4  penoo.  Thia  ia  all  that  yon  have  reatty 
aaid ;  and  very  tme  it  ie :  only  I  am  at  a  km  to  find  out  the 
pertinency  of  it.  To  eonclude  thia  head  :  aa  to  imfimiU^  in  the 
•erne  of  arfjaWwi,  (into  length,  breadth,  and  height,)  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  aoipeod  my  judgneot.    I  do  not  find  either 


•Om  k^U^  ia  tht  mmm  ef 
ape  (by  tajdoff  «p  all 
(BMmanly) 


nvBora  ttan  it 
Kay/bui§,  For  if  a  /uui«  bctn^  doth 
out  exclude  (God)  from  t^Jtrntie  ubec^ 
il  h  pluB  thil  Ml  MAnle,  that  a. « 
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that  it  is  asserted  in  Scripture,  or  generally  maintained  by  the 
Fathers ;  but  that  it  is  liable  to  many  difficulties,  in  point  of 
reason,  more  than  I  am,  at  present,  able  to  answer.  See  what 
a  folate  thoughtful  writer  has  said,  and  what  ^  Cud  worth  bad 
before  collected  on  that  subject.  In  my  humble  opinion,  such 
intricate  questions  are  too  high  for  us,  and  are  what  our 
faculties  were  not  made  for.  However  that  be,  you  and  I  need 
not  differ.  For  if  you  can  admit  the  possibility  of  two  infinite 
extended  heings^  you  can  have  nothing  considerable  to  object 
against  the  one  infinity  of  three  infinite  Persoi^,  which  I  assert, 
and  without  determining  the  modus  of  it. 

You  proceed  to  observe,  that  "  the  Son''s  office  and  character 
"  doth  not  require  infinite  powers  i'**  to  which  I  shall  only  say, 
that  it  may,  for  any  thing  you  know;  so  that  this  is  only 
guessing  in  the  dark.  Last  of  all,  you  come  to  interpret 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  supposing  him  to  mean  by  divine  powers^,  all  divine 
powers  relating  to  the  Son''s  character.  If  he  meant  so,  he  might 
easily  have  said  so :  and  yet  if  he  had,  he  had  still  left  us  in  un- 
certainties as  much  as  ever ;  to  muse  upon  a  distinction  which 
he  has  no  ground  for ;  and  which,  when  admitted,  will  make  no 
man  wiser.  You  "  hope  the  Querist  is  so  good  a  philosopher  as 
"  to  perceive,  (though  he  doth  not  consider  it,)  that  absolute 
"  infinite  perfections  include  and  infer  supremacy  and  indepen- 
"  dency.  And  therefore,  when  Dr.  Clarke  excepted  supremacy 
"  and  independency,  he  plainly,  in  reason  and  consequence, 
"  excepted  absolute  infinite  powers." 

Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  thought  it 
hard  measure  to  have  been  charged  by  his  adversaries  with  this  so 
plain  consequence,  which  you  here  so  freely  lay  upon  him.  The 
Querist  was  aware  that  the  Doctor's  words  might  bear  an  ortho- 
dox sense ;  namely,  that  to  the  Son  are  communicated  all  things 
belonging  to  the  Father,  excepting  only  what  is  personal ;  that 
is,  excepting  that  he  is  not  the  first  in  order ;  not  supreme., 
in  that  sense,  nor  unoriginate.  The  Doctor  well  knew  that  his 
words  might  bear  this  construction;  and  perhaps  would  not 
have  took  it  well  of  any,  but  a  friend,  that  should  have  tied 
down   a   loose  and  general   expression   to    a    strict  particular 

d  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Exist-        ^  Intellectual  System,  p.  82S — 834. 
ence  and  Nature  of  God,  by  S.  C.        *  Script.  Doctr.  p.  298. 
part  ii.  c.  t,  2,  3. 
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I  Mid  then  luivo  lo^iM  it  with  eoawipiwiiMii  loo 
AoMag  to  be  admiltcd  in  plain  lad  oxprai  tarmt.  But 
to  pitweed.  You  Mem  to  be  maoli  olfcnded  ai  Uie  Qaeritt  for 
uidng,  "^wlietlier  all  divine  ponwa  ean  be  eonnmaieated  to 
**  a  eraatitre,  infinite  perfeetion  to  a  finite  bemgr  Thii,  joa 
mjf  ie  "^an  efident  eootnMliettoo,  which  ought  not  to  have  beeo 
''  pot  by  one  eebolar  upon  anothor."  Hut,  after  thie  reboka» 
joQ  will  ploaM  to  hearken  to  the  reason  of  tlie  oaee.  The  difll- 
ettltj«  you  Iniow,  with  the  Qneriet  waa.  how  to  oome  at  the 
I>oetor*a  real  tenee^  oooehed  onder  feneral  and  ambignoiie 
;  that  to  the  eoutrofetay  might  bo  brought  to  a 
and  it  might  be  aeen  plainly  what  was  the  true  state  of 
the  qnettioa :  whieh,  as  appears  now,  is  only  this ;  whether 
God  the  Son  be  a  en$aimrw  or  no.  The  Doctor  talked  of  the 
Son*e  having  4m»s  powers,  and  aU  divine  powers.  It  was  very 
proper  to  ask  yoo,  whether  he  heroby  meant  i^/lmiU  powers  or 
no ;  and  withal  to  shew,  if  yon  shoold  not  answer  directly,  that 
he  eookl  not  mean  it,  eoadstently  with  the  Arian  hypothesis ; 
whieh  he  seemed,  in  other  parts  of  his  perfonnanoe»  to  espooae. 
Yoo  will  not  yet  say  direetly,  that  the  Sons  perfeetmns  are 
Jfmii0^  nor  deny  them  to  be  imfimiie:  so  hard  a  thing  it  is 
to  draw  yon  ottt  of  yomr  ambiguous  terms,  or  to  make  yoa 
speak  plainly  what  yon  mean.  All  yon  are  pleased  to  say  is, 
that  the  powers  or  perfcetions  of  the  Son  are  not  aUoktUfy 
infinite:  as  if  im/miiy  were  of  two  sorts,  aifoitOe  and  UmUsd; 
cff  might  be  rightly  divided  into  Myfaify.  and  nti  im/Smity, 
Instead  of  this,  I  could  wisli  that  words  may  be  used  in  their 
tnie  and  proper  meaning.  If  you  do  not  think  the  i>erfections 
of  the  Son  are  u^iie^  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  limit  them  ;  let 
them  be  ealled  md^fkmU^  which  is  the  proper  word  to  express 
your  meaning;  and  then  erety  reader  may  bo  able  to  under- 
stand na,  and  may  see  where  we  diA*r.  Wo  are  both  agreed 
that  the  Doetor,  by  ilMis  powers,  did  not  mean  n^kmU  powen. 
Now  let  OS  prooeed  to  the  nait  (^netj. 

QviaT  XI. 

Whether  if  the  Doctor  means  by  dMm  powers,  powers  given  by 
the  same  sAae  aa  angelieal  powers  are  f^ceias  powen) 


12od  (in 

only  in  a  higher  degree  than  are  given  to  other  beings;  it  be 

not  cquivooating,  and  saying  nothing:   nothing   that    eao 
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come  up  to  the  sense  of  those  texts  before  cited*,  or  to  these 
following  ? 

To  God  the  Son. 


Applied  to  the  one  God. 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone ;  thou 
hast  made  heaven,  the  }\eaven  oflieavens, 
with  all  their  hosts,  the  earth,  and  all 
things  that  are  therein,  &c.  Neh.  ix.  6. 

In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth.  Gen,  i.  i. 


All  things  were  made  by  him,  John  i. 
3.  By  him  were  all  things  created :  he 
is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist,  Coloss.  i.  1 6,  1 7. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginninghastlaid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands,  Heb.  i.  lO* 

IF  the  Doctor  means,  by  divine  powers,  no  more  than  is  inti- 
mated in  this  Query,  I  must  blame  him  first  for  equivocating  and 
playing  with  an  ambiguous  word ;  and  next  for  restraining  and 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Son  of  God;  not  only  without, 
but  against  Scripture ;  and  consequently  for  giving  us,  not  the 
"  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"'  but  his  own.  That  there 
is  no  ground,  from  the  texts  themselves,  for  any  such  limitation 
as  is  now  supposed,  is  tacitly  implied  in  the  Doctor's  own 
confession,  that  the  Son  is  excluded  from  nothing  but  absolute 
supremacy  and  independency :  "  So  naturally  does  truth  some- 
"  times  prevail,  by  its  own  native  clearness  and  evidence,  against 
"  the  strongest  and  most  settled  prejudices."  Indeed  the  thing 
is  very  clear  from  the  texts  themselves  cited  above ;  especially 
when  strengthened  with  those  now  produced  under  this  Query. 
That  the  Son  was  and  is  endowed  with  creative  powers,  is  plain 
from  these  texts,  and  others  which  might  be  added ;  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  Catholic  antiquity.  And 
that  the  title  of  Creator  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
one  supreme  God,  is  so  clear  from  ^  Scripture,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read  it.  Now  let  us  consider  what  you  have  to  except,  in 
order  to  elude  the  force  of  this  argument. 

"  The  Son  of  God,"  you  say,  "  is  manifestly  the  Father's 
"  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  ;"  referring  to  Ephes.  iii. 
9.  and  to  Heb.  i.  2.  from  whence  you  infer,  that  he  is  "  subordi- 
"  nate  in  nature  and  powers  to  him."  This  you  have,  (p.  58.) 
and  in  your  Notes  (p.  55.)  you  insist  much  upon  the  distinction 
between  bC  avTov  and  vii'  avTov,  explaining  the  former  of  an 
instrvmental,  and  the  latter  of  an  efficient  cause  ;  of  which  more 
in  due  time   and   place.     As  to  the  Son's  being  agent  with, 

^  Query  V.  p.  326.  Isa.  xliii.  i,  10.     Jer.  x.  10,  11,    12 

^  Nehem.  ix.  6.     Isa.  xl.  12,  13.     See  Senn.  iii.  p.  94,  &c. 
1 8,  19,  20,  21,  &c.     Isa.  xlii.  5,  8. 
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or  mmkmt  §§  the  Paihor.  in  Uio  watk  of  erwtioo,  w  raMlily 
•dmii  h ;  and  evM  ooamd  for  it  Tho  PAtbar  it  jprMMrAjf » 
Md  the  Son  mtomhHif,  or  iiwidbafilr,  AuUior  of  tbo  world; 
wliieli  U  so  fiu>  from  profing  thai  ha  is  ta/QrJtr,  in 
or  powwv,  to  tiM  Falher,  that  it  itnUhflr  a  ooo^ 
that  ha  is  «yiMl  ia  both.  A  M^ofvf ta«fMa  of  «ni«^,  but  bom  ol 
•olarv,  ia  thoraby  intimated.  'Euaabiu^  whom  yoo  qooto 
(p-  55*)  out  of  I)r.  Cbrice,  and  ^miatimnalate  to  aervo  your 
parpoaa.  doaa  not  dan j  the  proper  §fimmtf  of  the  Son  in 
the  work  of  areatkm.  All  ho  aasoru  ia,  that  the  eraataon 
b  ffimmrify  and  mim^fy  attributed  to  the  Father,  beoanae 
of  hia  aMcrria.  hia^wwv^ief,  aMoriiy^  ayrwaaiy,  aa  Father, 
or  fiiet  Peraon ;  not  denjing  the  Son'a  pnptr  ffSoim^,  bvt  ctJtj 
(if  I  may  ao  call  it)  •aripimi  eflcieBey ;  that  ia,  making  him  the 
ajojarfand  not  tho/rvf  Peraon;  not  Fatker^  but  Km.  Indeed, 
Iha  'general  opinion  of  the  anoienta  oentrad  in  thia ;  that  the 
Father,  aa  anpteoM,  iaaned  out  ordera  for  the  eraation  of 
the  adferaa,  and  the  Son  eieeiited  tham.  And  thia 
ieaertiid>  not  ody  by  the  Ante-Nieeoe  writera,  but  f^Poat^Ni 
too;  and  aoeh  aa  atrennonaly  defended  the  Catholic  iaith 
againat  the  Ariana.  I  have  before  obeenred,  that  the  anoienta 
had  a  ?ery  good  meaning  and  intent  in  aaaigning  (aa  it  were)  to 
the  three  Peraona  their  eeteral  parte  or  provinoea  in  the  work  of 
:  and  let  no  man  be  oflended,  if,  in  thia  way  of  oon- 
it,  the  Son  be  aomettmea  aaid  ^viipcrcuf,  or  vvovpyt Zr,  or 
thelike^  Thia  need  not  bethought  any  greater  diaparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Son,  than  it  ia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  die- 
parigamant  to  the  dignity  of  the  Father  to  be  raprwented 
m haviiv  the eoonnl and  aaaiatanrn  of  two  other  Peraona;  or 
aa  leafing  erery  thing  to  be  wiaely  ordered,  r^gnlated,  and 
peHeeled  by  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.    Thoee  thii^  are  not  to 


9m  BBMh.  cealr.  UmaL  lie.    fjn  <^we<ipy^Ww  ilpiupjM^rw 

The  kaniad  Docttv,  and,  dbr    t^imt  rim  tdltm  JhpimiyVyariiP,  iijn  i 
w  TOO  eoQilnM,  it^  o^raji,  aad  ^*    «ttr  rw    i«^  AJUv   anpiMMiiy^linrw 


cooir.  Pru.  c  la.    Hippolyt. 
by    Nod.  c.  14. 

«  See  PeianiM  de  Trin.  L  ii.  c  7. 


wmtm9&m,tmrpiwmrp^  BoD.  D.  P.  p.  ()o.  1 1 1 . 

«A  «rf»f«  ^iiiynew^  ^  Vid.  Cotekni  NoL  ad    Uena. 

^  — tI  t^  lUadal.  t.  p.  91,  r  - 

«fiu»  L  V.  c.  ja  p.  3j6. 


'am  H  iti^  mitm  tm4  t^  wmnk  ri^    Mndal.  t.  p.  91.  et  ed  Apoet 
PbMU«ttt«e 
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be  strictly  and  rigorously  interpreted  according  to  the  letter ; 
but  olKovofxiKo^s,  and  Oeoirpe-nQs.  The  design  of  all  was;  i.  To  keep 
up  a  more  lively  sense  of  a  real  distinction  of  Persons.  2.  To 
teach  us  the  indivisible  unity  and  coessentiality  of  all  Three,  as 
of  one  1  Creator.  3.  To  signify  wherein  that  unity  consists,  or 
into  what  it  ultimately  resolves,  viz.  into  unity  of  principle,  one 
'Apx^,  Head,  Root,  Fountain  of  all.  As  to  the  distinction 
between  bC  avrov  and  vtt'  avTov,  per  quern  and  ex  quo,  or  the  like, 
it  can  be  of  very  little  service  to  your  cause.  The  preposition 
ha,  with  a  genitive  after  it,  is  frequently  used,  as  well  in 
Scripture,  as  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  express  the  efficient 
cause,  as  much  as  vtto,  or  e/c,  or  irpos,  or  any  other.  So  that  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  prepositions  is  very  poor  and 
trifling,  as  was  long  since  observed  by  ^  Basil  the  Great,  who  very 
handsomely  exposes  its  author  and  inventor,  Aetius,  for  it. 
Please  but  to  account  clearly  for  one  text,  out  of  many,  (Rom. 
xi.  ^6.)  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  (5t'  avTov,)  and  to  him,  are 
"  all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever."  If  you  understand 
this  of  the  Father ;  then,  by  your  argument  from  the  phrase  bC" 
avTov,  you  make  him  also  no  more  than  an  instrumental  cause : 
if  you  understand  it  of  more  persons,  here  is  an  illustrious  proof 
of  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  If  it  be  pretended,  which  is  the  ^  Doctor's 
last  resort,  that  although  the  use  of  those  prepositions  singly  be 
not  sufficient,  yet  when  they  are  used  "in  express  contradis- 
tinction to  each  other,"  they  are  of  more  significancy  ;  I  answer, 
first,  that  I  desire  to  know  of  what  significancy  they  are  in  Rom . 
xi.  36.  where  they  seem  to  be  used  in  express  contradistinction  to 
each  other  ;  and  secondly,  admitting  that  they  are  of  significancy, 
they  may  signify  only  a  real  distinction  of  Persons,  as  ™  St.  Basil 
well  observes ;  or  some  priority  of  oi^der  proper  to  the  first 
Person:  this  is  all  the  use  which  any  Catholic  writer  ever 
pretended  to  make  of  the  distinction.  However,  to  countenance 
the  distinction  between  the  Father  as  the  efficient,  and  the  Son 
as  the  instrumental  cause,  you  are  pleased  to  say  further,  (p. 56.) 
"  it  is  remarkable,  that  (according  to  the  sense  of  the  foregoing 
*•  distinction)  though  Christ  is  frequently  styled  by  the  ancients 
"  T€xvLTr]s  and  ArjiiLovpyos,  yet  UoLrjTrjs  rSiv  6K<av  is  (to  the  best  of 
**  my  remembrance)  always  confined  by  them  to  the  Father  only." 

i  So  Origen,  who  makes  the  Father  M^  dwafievov  vvro  iroXkav  drjfuovpyStv 

brjixiovpyos,  and  the   Son  brjptovpyos,  ycyovfvai,  p.  18. 

contr.  Cels.  p.  317.  yet,  in  the  very  '^  De  Spir.  Sanct.  p.  145,  &c. 

same  treatise,  denies  that  the  world  ^  See  Script.  Doctr.  p.  90. 

could  have  more  Creators  than  one.  ™  De  Spir.  Sanct.  p.  148. 
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Had  joor  roMTk  beta  tHM  Md  JMl,  76i  ii  vottid  Doibe  Migr 
lo  abafv  that  rcxMnft,  or  hofft^itr  ^yuify^f,  aiaj  noi  flgntiy  ai 
omeb  ai »  voup^.  IJut  your  inawiiy  baa  modi  daoeifMl  jou  ia 
lUt  matter ;  and  you  abould  be  aaatioot  bow  joa  maka  joar 
rtadwa  rdy  npoo  it.  TboM  words  (oipeeiaOy  tba  two  kk  of 
tbtm)  teem  to  bavo  boan  ased  by  the  aaeieote  ptanieeoood^; 
aad  to  have  been  applied  iodiflbrently  to  Father  or  Soo,  at  they 
bad  oeeaiioB  to  oieotioo  either.  If  they  are  ofteoer  applied  to 
the  Father,  it  ie  only  beeanee  he  is  the  Jhti  Pmrmm  i  aad  ie  then- 
fare/rMMri/jf  uAmiimiiHf  rcxWn^f,  diiM«ov/>yof ,  or  voup^ ;  noi 
that  the  8oa  ie  aoi  ilrMjift^rqpiHfjf,  and  complMff  CrmOmtt  aleo» 
aeeotdtof  to  the  Iblleil  eenee  and  import  of  any,  or  of  all  thoee 
worda.  They  were  intended  to  eigDify  that  the  Son  ie  the  mmm- 
diialtf  and  ^gUmi  eaoee  of  all  things ;  had  <"  crmK$k4  powen ;  and 
wae,  with  the  Father,  CreaUr  of  men,  of  angeb,  of  the  whole 
aatveree.  A  Ute  p  writer  ie  pleaeed  to  exproes  himself,  upon  this 
bead,  in  sneh  a  manner  ae  may  deceive  ignorant  and  unwary 
laeden.  "^  I  know  not**  (says  he)  ''  that  either  Ariana,  or  any 
**  primitive  Ghrietian  writers,  ever  adventored  to  give  tlic  charao- 
**  ter  of  ^r$ai  ArM$d  a/tJU  wmivtrm  to  Jesos  Christ ;  choasii^ 
**  rather,  with  the  saored  writings,  to  say,  ia  softer  Unguage,  that 
*"  lirM^  Aim  God  ersated  all,  and  reeerving  the  abeohite  title  of 
**  Crtaior  of  tie  aaicerM  to  another.** 

If  he  iaeiM  asl  these  things,  he  might  forbear  to  speak  of  then. 
What  he  says,  even  of  the  saered  writings,  is  miar^prmmiiaium: 
for  they  do  not  oonstantly  follow  that  ioft  language,  which  be  so 
mnch  approvee  of.  They  do  it  not  in  John  i.  3, 10.  Coloes.  i.  16. 
Heb.L  la  Neither  ean  that  oonstruction  be  ascertained,  in  any 
one  of  theee  texts,  from  any  sensMary  foroe  of  the  preposition  htL 
As  to  anti<iuity,  which  thin  gsatlsniin  pieCends  to,  he  may  ihieie, 
bsieafter,  that  the  character  of,  **^great  Arebiteei  of  the  uni- 
ie  aapresdy  given  to  Jmm  Ckriti^  by  Eiieebwis ;  who 


8m  Orifm.  cselr.  Gals.  p.  317.    mifr^f  to  sifpiiiy  more  thso  rtxMnft. 


whtrg  the  80a  fa  Mid  wv^m  t^  «*.  Omsf .  eaiMr.  Jrteii.  iL  p.  48^  Attthoni 

#|Mr,Mid  the  FIshwtD  bt  rnmSmm,  tbl  do  not  shvayaobMnre  a  critical  exact- 

\Lfnmurilf,0t  m'mmt^,  \mmmyit.  son  ia  tbs  ass  of  words. 

if  wmmkt  nentfiad  BMra  thsaaM*-  •TbsAfisBS rtiwmhwii 


«Mfi4ff  ngntfiad  mora  tasaoipM-  •TbsAfiMthsnMelvwwoaldjay, 
FjaSi  Ongie  spoka 

jmdria  sappoMa  God  PMr.BedvD, 

thahlhwtokBiebssaifiaaHtyT«3p  p.ij.  iiatatil. 


rawy.  Sc«  the  aadoa  abofa,  p.  339. 

CM  oT  Alanadrk  svMKMa  God       p  Mr.  Bedve.  Bm.  of  Dr.  1 


>Jrff  from  tvjartagi  Bynytr  m  a  *oWy«t  t«»  fiUi»  ftlpM«fl4r  )U- 
poww  aod  iaiaiisa  oaly.  Ilnair.  yt,  Emmk.  B.  H.  1 1.  c.  4.  pafr.316. 
••••w.  p.34.    Ysl.*  * 
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was  never  suspected  of  carrying  orthodoxy  too  high.  A  man 
must  be  a  very  stranger  to  the  ancients,  who  can  make  any  ques- 
tion whether  they  attributed  the  work  of  creation  to  the  Son,  as 
much  as  to  the  Father.  They  ascribed  it  equally  to  both ;  only 
with  this  difference,  as  before  observed,  that,  for  the  greater 
majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Father,  as  the  first  Person^  they  sup- 
posed him  to  "^  issue  out  orders,  or  to  give  his  fiat^  for  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  Son  to  execute.  From  hence  we  may  easily  under- 
stand in  what  sense  the  title  of  Creator  was  ^ primarily  or  eminent- 
ly attributed  to  the  Father;  and  yet,  as  to  any  v^iA isomer  or 
efficiency,  the  Son  is  as  truly  and  properly  Creator ;  and  is  fre- 
quently so  styled,  by  the  primitive  writers,  in  the  ^  fullest  and 
strongest  terms.  You  may  see  some  testimonies,  in  the  margin, 
from  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Origen.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more,  from  Hippolytus,  Gre- 
gory of  Neocsesarea,  Novatian,  and  indeed  from  the  generality  of 
the  Church  writers  down  from  Barnabas  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  even  your  admired  ^  Eusebius,  (whom 
you  before  quoted  in  your  favour,  mistaking  him  very  widely,)  he 
applies  the  title  of  iTOLrjT-qs  r5>v  oXcov,  (the  highest  which  you  think 
the  Father  himself  can  have,)  to  the  Son,  no  less  than  thrice ; 


^  Tov    jjLev   irarpos    cv8okovvtos    koI     Qeov  eva  jjlovov drjiiiovpyov  viov  iv 

KeKfvovTOSf  TOV  8e  vlov  7rpd<TcrovTOs  Koi     Trarpt,  p.  142.    Ildvra  oXoyos  noui 

drjixiovpyovvros,  tov  de  nvevp-aTOS  Tpe-     to.   oXa  Srjpiovpyel tov   Koafxov  Koi 

(jiovTos  KOL  av^ovTos.    Iren.  p.  285.  ed.  tov    dvOpwirov  di]p,iovpybs,  p.  310.    'H 

Bened.  ran/  oXcov  apx^j,  p.  669.     'O  Xoyos  brj- 

HaTrjp  rjdeXrja-ev,  vlos  eirolrjo-ev,  irvev-  fiiovpyias   a'lTiog,  p.  654.     HdvTcov  8t]- 

ixa€(f)avepa)cr€v.  Hipp.contr.Noet.ip.i6.  fiiovpyov,  p.  768. 

^  TlpoiTOis  dr]p.iovpy6v.     Orig.  contr.  Tov  \6yov  TreTToirjKevaL  TtdvTa,  oca  6 

Cels.  p.  317.  naTTjp  uvtS   eVere/Xaro.     Orig.  contr. 

*  Upbs  avTov  yap  koi  di  avTov  irdvTa  Cels.  p.  63.     Comp.  Athanas.  de  De- 

€yev€TO,  ivos  ovtos  tov  naTpos  Ka\  tov  cret.  S.  N.  p.  2 16. 

vlov.   Athenag.  Yi.  ^8.  ed.  Oxon.    Ob-  Arjp,tovpy6v    tS>v    ndvTOiVf    ktiottjp, 

serve  vrpos  avTov,  as  well  as  di  avTov.  iroirjTTjv,   rcoi/  TrdvTcov.     Origen.   apud 

AvTos  eavTa  ti)v  vKt)v  drjuiovpyficras.  Huet.  Origenian.  p.  38. 

^A.yye\a>v  drjfiiovpyos.     Tatian.  p.  22,  N.  B.  This  last  citation,  from  a  ca- 

26.  ed.  Ox.  fena,  is  of  less  authority;  but  the  ci- 

TovTov     fiovoyevfj,    tovtov    TrdvToov  tations  from  his  other  certainly  genu- 

TToiTjTrjv.  Iren.  p.  44.  ed.  Bened.   Tou-  ine  works  are,  in  sense,  equivalent. 

TOV  Koo-pov  TToirjTriv els  TO.  tbia  eXrj-  "  Euseb.  in  Psalm,  p.  125.  de  Laud. 

\v66Ta.  Ibid.  TovTcbv  ndvTCDv  KTiarfiv,  Const,  c.  14.  in  Ps.  p.  630.     See  also 

Kal  dr)pi.ovpybv,  Ka\  noirjTrjv,  \6yov  tov  in  Psalm.  63 1,  in  the  first  of  the  three 

Geov,  p.  79.     Ta)v  amivTcov  Tex^LTris  places  the  words  are  remarkably  full 

\6yos,  p.  190.    Fabricator  omnium.,  p.  and   strong.     *0  drjpiovpyos  Xoyos,  6 

219.      Fabricator    universorum,     p.  iroir^Tr^s  t^v  oXcov.     The  other  two  are 

307.     Mundi  factor,  p.  315.  equivalent  in  sense.  'Anavtiav  ttoltjtijs, 

^Qi  TO.  TrdvTa  debrjp-iovpyqTai.     Clem,  and  6  TroirjTrjs  avTa»v  :  where  oXoav  is 

^/ea?awc/r.  p.  7.edit.  Oxon.  2vfxndvT(ov  understood. 
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ImmI  doii^  ihrioe  alM,  bifo^b  in  ^>v«>i^  «qmnJent ;  and 
Oti§m,fnhMy,iMoei  m  «kw  « Uipfioljtai :  not  to  asntte 
IImI  aO  the  Fatheri,  by  interpreting  Oen.  i.  a6.  (voofn^pMr  Iin 
l^jon  <ie.)  of  Faihar  and  Son  jointlj,  hafa  implieiUy  and  eooaa- 
qaentiilly,thot^  not aapwiily,  laid  Iha  jama  thii^g,  Topraoaad. 

Yott  have  an  aifanaai  to  prove  that  mmim^  doaa  not  iaiply 
i^iiiVi  poiwr.  ""ForryottMy, '^waatheaxtaotofthoeepowera 
^  then  aiatviaed,  infinite,  !t  ia  evident,  the  norid  nuut  be  hip 
•'initeakMH'*(p.58.)  Thia  indeed  ie  doiog  the  boaneee  at  onea: 
for.  if  this  reaaofiii«  be  joat,  the  Father  himeelf,  aa  well  aa  the 
San,  ii  eJbetimlly  exefaided  from  aver  giving  any  eeoeible  proofy 
or  from  aaarting  any  act»  of  tiyiafti  power.  St.  PanTa  argument 
from  theerBation,forthe#«toraa/|mMramf6k)d%«ifofthe(^ 
ator,  ia  renderod  inconclueive :  for  it  will  be  eaey  to  reply,  in  ooo- 
t»dielioii  to  the  Apoetle'a  reaaoningy  that  the  thingi  which  are 
madaaiw/aiff,  and  therefore  eannot  prove  the  makar  of  Uiem  to 
be  im/hii$:  ao  that  atheiila  and  unbeliever!  were  not  ao  eniirdy 
aathagood  Apoitleiny^pned.  If  yon  think  there 
atween  itUktUt  powtt,  and  0isnkU  powtt  immI 
OMmi ;  and  therefore  that  the  Apoetle*e  argument  it  not 
pertinent  to  the  point  in  hand ;  I  shall  be  eontent»  if  wmlm§ 
bo  allowed  a  soflleieot  proof  of  the  Son's  €Urw&l  powtr  ami 
Gmlktad.;  since  it  bringa  me  directly  to  the  point  I  aim  at:  be- 
■dea,  that  imfimU  power  wiU  come  in  of  courae  afterwards,  by 
inference  and  implication.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  take 
of  your  way  of  wording  your  argumont,  which  looks  not 
very  Cur.  You  say,  "*  waa  the  aalMl  of  those  powers  infinite  T 
aa  if  any  one  said  it  waa,  in  the  aenae  wherein  yon  nnderatand  the 
word  aafMt  For  reasons  beet  known  to  yomaeU^  yon  do  not 
diilinguA  between  extent  of  power  ad  inira^  in  respeet  of  dtyrm; 
and  extent  of  power  ntfartrw^m  respect  of  the  axaroiae  of  it  It 
amy  require  an  m^H9  dt^rm  of  power  to  ormM  a  grain  of  sand ; 
IhcN^  the  ai^^ii/ of  that  outward  act  roaehes  no  further  than  the 
thiqg  ereated.  Now,  yon  know,  our  dispute  ia  only  about  infinite 
aataf  of  power  m  the  first  aenae.  Let  us  therefore  put  the  argu- 
ment mto  phun  worda,  and  aee  how  it  will  bear. 

^  Waa  the  power  axareiaed  m  the  ereation  %mfin  %U  in  depiw^  or 
""  exeeedmg  any  JhU$  power,  OmUu  niimt  thai  Us  troHd  mutt 


*  Goofer.  fima.  «  UsL  p.  asd. 
Cooip.  coalr.  Nosl.  p.  16. 
Tbs 


voi  ce 
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"  he  infinite.''''  Make  this  out,  with  any  tolerable  sense,  or  con- 
nection, and  you  will  do  something.  Next  let  us  put  the  argu- 
ment in  the  other  light. 

"  If  the  power  exercised  in  the  creation  extended  to  an  infinite 
"  compass^  or  to  an  infinite  number  of  things,  then  it  is  evident 
*'  that  the  world  must  he  infinite!'''  Right :  if  the  creation  had  been 
infinite  in  extent,  the  creation  must  have  been  infinite  in  eoctent. 
But  who  is  it  that  you  are  disputing  against  ?  Or  whom  do  you 
oblige  by  these  discoveries  I  The  question  is,  whether  the  cre- 
ating., that  is,  producing  out  of  nothing,  any  one  single  thing, 
however  small  in  extent,  be  not  an  act  proper  to  God  only  ;  ex- 
ceeding nj\y  finite  power  ;  incommunicable  to  any  creature.  It  is 
sufficient  for  t/ou,  to  put  us  upon  the  proof  of  the  affirmative :  no 
considering  man  would  ever  attempt  to  prove  the  negative.  As  to 
the  affirmative^  there  are  many  very  probable  presumptive  proofs, 
such  as  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  us  :  particularly,  creation 
every  where  in  Scripture  looked  on  as  a  divine  act ;  not  so  much 
as  a  grain  of  sand,  or  a  particle  of  matter,  said  to  be  created  by 
an  angel,  or  archangel,  or  any  creature  whatever ;  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  nothing  can  come  into  being  by  any  power  less  than 
his,  who  is  the  Author  and  Fountain  of  all  being.  To  this  agrees 
the  general  sense  of  the  more  sober  and  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind. This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  yAnte-Nicene  Catholic 
writers,  so  far  as  appears,  as  well  as  of  those  that  came  after. 
Wherefore  the  Arians,  in  ascribing  creation  to  a  creature.,  ^  inno- 
vated in  the  faith  of  Christ,  copied  after  the  Gnostics,  ^  and  ex- 
posed their  cause.  Since  they  resolved  to  make  a  creature  only, 
of  the  Son  of  God,  they  should  not  have  allowed  him  any  power 
of  creating  ;  but  should  have  interpreted  all  those  texts  which 
speak  in  favour  of  it,  as  the  Socinians  have  done  since,  of  a  meta- 
phorical creation.  That  indeed  had  been  novel,  and  strained 
enough ;  but  accompanied  with  less  absurdity  than  the  other. 
However,  this  use  we  may  make  of  what  the  Arians  so  generally 
granted ;  first,  to  observe,  that  Scripture  and  tradition  must  have 

y  Hoc  Deus  ab  homine  differt,  quo-  Bull.  D.  F.  Epilog,  p.  291,  292. 

niam  Deus  quidem  facit,  homo  autem  ^  Ov8e  yap  ov8e  ayyeXoi  br^ynovpyeiv 

fit :  et  quidem  qui  facit,  semper  idem  dwrjcrovrai,  KTicrnara  ovres  koi  avrol, 

est.     Iren.  p.  240.  ed.  Bened.  kclp  OvaXivTivos,  koi  MapKccov,  kol  Ba- 

,    Nihil  enim  in  totum  Diabolus  inve-  <n\ei8r}s   roiavra   rjypovoia-i,    koi    vfxels 

nitur    fecisse,  videlicet  cum  et  ipse  eKcivav  (rjXcoTal    TvyxavrjTe.      Athan. 

creatura  sit  Dei,  quemadmodum  et  re-  Orat.  ii.  p.  489. 

liqui  angeli.   Iren.  p.  228.       See  also  *  See  Serm.  iii.  p.  99,  &c. 
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to  nm  ymj  tUtiiif ,  At  that  time,  for  it :  and  it  may 
tethtr  ahew, '' how  «iigr  Mid  BAUnml  tba  nolioo  o^ 
"^  to  bo.  which  9o  man  J  oodd  not  forbaar  Biprwiii^  fllcarlj  and 
"^  diiliiietljr;  ovw  fbo^uantlj  when,  al  the  Mne  tima,  thaj  wwa 
**  abooilo  afiim,aod  ondeavourin^  to  ptofy  loniathfan  Doi  V6ty 
''  nnnAlimt  with  ii.^  But  wr  nlmll  Imvd  mora  of  thia  matter  m 
the  following  Qneriea. 

t^iuiv   Xil. 

Whether  the  Creator  of  all  things  wae  not  himeelf  uncreated ; 
and  therefore  could  not  bo  ^f  oiic  6im»p,  made  out  of  nothing  I 

THIS  and  the  four  following  Quorioe,  ''  are,**  jou  eaj,  **  all, 
""at  moet,  but  aigOMOto  otf  ^norwaliMH  or  mr^cmdinmp 
**  (p.  59.)  to  put  HI  npoo  determiniiig  thinga,  on  either  dde^ 
^  not  clearly  revealed.^  To  laj  the  troths  you  teem  here  to 
ba  very  much  perplesed;  and  therefore  have  reaeon  to  complain: 
•od  I  am  not  to  esqieet  any  very  clear  and  diiitinct  anjiwera. 
Yen  admit  (p.  60.)  that  ^  the  Creator  of  all  things  must  be 
^  hhneelf  uacteated."  Well  then;  the  Son  ia  OwHor  of  all 
things;  thewfcw  ha  ia  fmermttJ.  The  pn*miflofl  are  t>oth  your 
own ;  the  cooeiMioo  mtoe :  and,  one  might  think,  it  Hhould  be 
yours  too.  But  you  are,  it  seems,  very  loath  to  come  into  it ; 
•od  diaeotar  a  airoog  inclination  to  elude  and  evade  it,  if  it 
were  any  way  poanble  for  you  to  do  it.  Let  us  see  what  you 
can  say ;  <<  If  the  Scriptwiwmim  bo  tlio  true  and  only  proper 
^  asQse  of  the  word  armUmrt^  (to  wit,  the  visible  and  invisible 
**  worlds  brought  into  being  by  the  power  of  the  Aoyot,  or  Son 
**  of  Ood,  m  subordination  to  the  will  and  power  of  Uie  Father,) 
^  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  Aoyot^  who  thus  created  them, 
^nnist  (whatever  is  the  natmre  of  his  own  production  or 
**  gmeration)  be^  in  this  way  of  speaking,  uncreated.^  This  is 
something  mystetiooa.  It  ia  however  vety  plain  that  you  are 
hard  for  aooM  ^dd^  ptmUimr  9$im  of  the  word  crmiur^^ 
which  ia  to  be  cdM  the  Stripimn^-mmM ;  miJ  if  thiji 
does  not  relieve  yon,  all  ia  lost. 

Yon  give  us  the  ^Senptnre  Doctrine"  of  the  w^tUumi 
eipw—'i^^  both  the  ervefMi  itself,  and  the  Ansa  by  whom  it 
was  wnmgk:  and  thaf  vrhole  doctrine,  though  aet  forth  in  mamy 
worda,  yon  call  the  "^  Scripturp  eense'*  of  that  m$  word,  crra^mn 
Ai  if  I  ahookl  aay ,  the  Scriptnre-aeeoan  t  of  the  arfc 
cc  a 
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is,  that  it  was  made  by  Noah ;  therefore  the  *'  Scripture-sense" 
of  the  word  arh^  impHes  the  making  of  it  by  Noah.  Or,  the 
Scripture-account  of  the  temple  is,  that  it  was  built  by  Solomon ; 
therefore  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  temple,  supposes  it  to 
be  something  made  by  Solomon :  and  if  there  were  ever  so 
many  temples  besides  that  one,  yet  they  could  not  properly  be 
called  temples,  unless  built  by  Solomon.  This  is  just  as  good 
as  your  pretence,  that  creating  does  not  signify  simply  creating  ; 
but  creating  by  the  Aoyoj.  Give  me  leave  to  ask,  whether  the 
Jews,  who  kept  their  sabbath  in  memory  of  the  creation,  and 
undoubtedly  took  their  notion  of  it  from  Scripture^  understood 
the  word  constantly  in  your  sense,  as  created  by  the  Aoyos  I  If 
they  did,  that  is  a  point  I  may  make  some  use  of  another  time : 
if  they  did  not,  then  the  "  Scripture-sense'*'  of  the  word  creature, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  something  different  from 
what  you  have  given  us.  I  shall  only  add,  that  your  pretended 
sense  of  the  word  creature,  or  created,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  so  early  as  St.  John's,  time.  He  tells  us,  all  things 
were  made  hy  him,  that  is,  by  the  Adyos ;  and  "  without  him 
"  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  Might  he  not  better 
have  said,  in  short,  all  things  were  created,  neither  was  there 
any  thing  but  what  was  created  f  It  was  perfectly  needless,  if 
your  pretence  be  true,  to  insert,  hy  him ;  because,  in  the 
'^  Scripture-sense"  of  the  word,  it  was  implied,  and  the  addition 
of  it  only  renders  it  tautology. 

•You  go  on  to  say,  "it  is,  I  think,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
"  Scriptures  never  say  that  he  is  created."  Ingenuously  con- 
fessed ;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  not  presume,  either  to 
my,  or  to  helieve,  that  he  is  created.  As  to  the  reason  you  assign 
for  it,  it  is  mere  fancy  and  fiction  :  I  hope,  out  of  pure  reverence 
to  the  sacred  Writ,  you  will  bethink  yourself  of  some  better. 
You  add,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Scriptures  "  never  say 
"  that  he  is  uncreated  ;"  forgetting  what  you  had  acknowledged, 
in  the  same  page,  viz.  "  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  must  be 
*'  himself  uncreated,  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  in  reason  :" 
and  that  the  Adyos  had  created  all  things  you  admit,  immediately 
after,  as  delivered  in  Scripture.  Wherefore,  if  Scripture,  by 
unavoidahle  consequence,  does  say,  that  he  is  imcreated ;  I  hope 
Scripture  docs  say  it.  The  Scriptures,  every  where,  carefully 
keep  up  the  distinction  between  Creator  and  creature  ;  and  never 
confound  both  in  one.     They  tell  us  not  of  any  creature  of  the 
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mkm^h  wUeb  it  noi  a  matera  oT  tho  &•'#  wJim.    Tliay  fliy, 

llMi «"  al  Uunflii  wm  oMMle  by  hiB  r  Md  to  be 

•ai  enfilMiMid,  "^  without  him  WM  DO*  aoy  tliiaf  n^ 

•"mae."    HowoMithit  be,  if  he  hioMalf  wm  OMide !  ""  Si 

*•  teeliii  Mi,  BOB  per  ilium  sunt  mmmo  CmIb,  ee 

StAoHao. 

Ae  to  the  eeMe  of  the  Ante-Nieene  writers,  in  thie 
it  ie  wett  kBowa  thai  th«7  do  imfUcUfy  mad  tmmqmmHtIfy, 
ehBoet  every  whera,  deeleie  the  Son  to  be  fmarmUd.  Yob 
BMj  tee  eoBie  •leethanniti  referred  to  in  the  margmt  where 
they  do  it  eleo  dineify,  and  ia  taprmt  worde.  I  eemide  not  to 
pBt  Origeo  amoii^  them :  his  orthodoxy  hue  beea  eflbettiaUy 
defcBfiod  by  the  faieoaqiarable  Bishop  Bull,  in  the  opiokm  of  the 
oei  impartial  judges.  The  learned  Doetor,  noiwith- 
hae  been  pleaeed  to  reme  the  dispute  about  Qr^ea^a 
with  what  anoeeei,  shall  bo  here  eiammed,  aa 
briefly  as  may  be.  The  words  of  Origen,  which  *>he  kys  hold 
0B»  are  theee.  ^  Hp^vf^vrarop  v^mtv  rm^  JWenntyyiyiaToy,  applied 
to  the  Sob.  Riihep  Bull,  like  a  skillul  aad  a  eandid  man,  who 
did  BOt  ears  to  eei  s«#  mmiipmrn  esBteaee  against  wumy  pimm 
to  make  an  author  manifedily  ineoBWitent,  without  as 
a  nseessity,  rcndunxl  the  wordu,  very  rightly, ''  anoientor 
<'  than  all  ereaturee^  The  Doctor  himself  is  forced  to  'adnut 
that  the  words  might  bear  this  eoBetruetion :  and  yet  "after- 
wards says,  that  ^  Origen  expressly  reckoned  the  Son  among 
*^  the  fcinstyy^inri*^  But  how  twfrmd^f  t  This  can  never  he 
proved  merely  from  the  force  of  «pc<r/3vraniF,  as  a  mfmiaiiee  : 
'EttmbiBS  M|ini/y  reekosed  the  Son  amo^g  times  and 
or  f  JaatiB  Martyr  syrwljr  reekoucnl  the  PteUteaeh 


•  ftih—^nf .  LifM.  p.  3i^  sd. 
Os.  IgseL  ad  EpiMi.  c.  vii.  p.  14. 
•d.  Ox.  Irasm^  t  &.  e.  25.  p.  153. 
•d.  BoMd.  OiW.  esmr.  (&.  L^ 


p.  3^  «L       *  Senpl.  Doctr.  p.  184,  iBm  164. 
•  Senpl.  Uoctr.  p.  aSa,  tSm  349. 

Orif.  ecmr.  Otl  L  vl  aiMo^mtm,  IV  L— rf.  OmttmU.  c.L 
ja?.  Dio^fs.  Bom.  apod  Athnm.  d.  soi.  Valea.  *H  mi  •ir«r  tdmmm 
Dacnl.  Sya.  N.  p.  a^a.  Dioajntea    MT  rtxtint  nl  XP^*^  mvr&ff  rA 


■pod  Eoad.  aao,  SS3»  aS7-    mpa^rmrm,  CgnL  Aim.  DimL  ii.  da 
•a apad  EaDdT  ajc    iVia.  p.  44^   Vid.  coatr.  JoL  L  i. 


• MBped  Band.   ajd.    IriB.  p.  446.    Vid.  coatr. 

apod  fitiL  p.  960.   Hip-    p.  18.  Et  Theod.  ad  Gnrr. 
«ahly)daThcoL  d  locam.    p.  46a,  493. 


IV. 


pQlrma(piclNdily)da' 

p.  SJa.  'a  'Apx^!mrinim  mntfim  rmm  T$mi9m 


^  Script.  Doctr.  p.  ia4r  378.  aSa,    'Umtptmm     r^     M»C<r»«K     'Impim. 

it^,S46»a49: 

Orif  .  coatr.  (hb.  I  v.  p.  9S^. 


%6^  S46>  '^Jh  Prnnn.  c.  lii.  p.  7a  ed.  Oxoo. 
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among  'profane  histories  ;  or  the  same  ^  Justin  expressly  reckoned 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  among  the  wise  men  of  Greece  :  which 
is  ridiculous.  The  superlative,  we  see,  hath  been  used  some- 
times comparatively ;  and  why  not  by  Origen  ?  He  may  only 
appear  to  say  what  he  really  does  not.  There  is  certainly  a 
wide  difference  between  mrhally  seeming  to  assert,  and  expressly 
asserting ;  as  much  as  between  being  barely  capable  of  such  a 
sense,  and  being  capable  of  no  other  sense.  How  then  will  the 
learned  Doctor  be  able  to  make  good  his  pretensions?  He 
'alleges  the  "whole  tenor  of  Origen's  opinion;"  in  which  he 
greatly  mistakes :  for  the  whole  tenor  of  Origen,  especially  in 
that  treatise  from  whence  the  passage  is  taken,  is  altogether 
contrary;  as  the  learned  well  know,  and  Bishop  Bull  hath 
clearly  shewn.  But  the  Doctor  has  a  further  plea  from  a 
passage  in  ^Athanasius,  which  he  seems  to  be  much  pleased 
with ;  referring  to  it,  once,  and  again,  in  his  "  Scripture 
"  Doctrine.""  The  principal  words  are  these :  Tov  kol  rris- 
KTiVecos  KvpLov,  KOL  Tida-qs  v7ToorTdG-€(as  brjixLovpyov.  The  Doctor 
thinks  he  has  here  discovered  a  ^contradistinction  between  r^s- 
KTia-€<tis  (he  neglects  Kvpiov)  and  Trdo-rj^  viroa-Taa-eois  brjfjLiovpyov. 
We  are  to  suppose  Trda-qs  woorao-ea)?  of  larger  extent  and  signi- 
fication than  irdarrjs  KTicrccas  would  have  been :  and,  because 
br]iJLiovpybv  goes  along  with  it,  we  are  to  suppose  that  brjjjuovpyrjixa 
was  understood,  by  Athanasius,  in  a  larger  sense  than  ktlo-ls  : 
lastly,  we  are  to  suppose  that  Athanasius  is,  in  this  instance, 
the  best  interpreter  of  Origen  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  from 
Origen's  own  writings,  that  he  knew  any  thing  of  this  peculiar 
sense  of  brjfjLLovpyrjfxa,  but  the  contrary.  The  bare  recital  of  so 
many  suppositions,  advanced  without  proof,  or  any  shadow  of  it, 
might  suffice  for  an  answer.    'But  we  may  observe, 

I .  That  if  Athanasius,  being  then  a  young  man  and  an  orator, 
intended  only  to  vary  his  phrase,  either  to  be  more  emphatical, 
or  to  give  the  better  turn  and  cadence  to  a  period,  (and  this 


^  Upea-^vraros  Mcavcnjs  Kai  ol  XolttoI  tov  koi  rrjs  /crtW coy  Kvpiov,  Ka\  traa-qs 

7rpo<pTJTai    yeyovacri  ttclvtcov  t(ov   Trap  virocrTdcrfUiS  brjpiovpyov.      Tis  drj   ovv 

vp.1v  (ro(j)o)v.    Parcen.^c.  xxxv.  p.  Ii8.  eariv ovto9 ahX  rj  6  Ttavdyios  koX  virep- 

MaxT^s  TTiivTcov  fiev  'EXXr)V(ov  Trpea-^v-  eneKeiva  irdcr-qs  yevrfTrjs  ovalas,  6  tov 

TUTos.    Euseb.  Prcep.  Evang.  1.  xiv.  XpLo-Tov  iraTqp.    Orat.   contr.    Gent. 

c.  3.  p.  39.  ed.  Bened. 

i  Script.  Doctr.  p.  184,  alias  164.  1  Script.  Doctr.  p.  184,  alias  164. 

^  TovTOV   fxovov    elvai   Qcov  dXrjOfj, 


V  «..  AW  gi  i a9l 

ougtatwa'  oan  to  tho  oootrary,)  then 

tha  Doeloi  ^  •ntnd. 

1  r  any  emUradUtiMKiiom  wm  mt4MKl«d,  it  should  Mem,  tlut 
Um  «uik>  nuMt  liold  with  ro«pvot  to  g^ior  and  dipiioiify^ :  Um 
eoueqiMMiM  wh$noi  b,  that  Ood  tbo  FaUmt  it  noi  Wjpioff  ao  fiur 
and  wide  ae  he  it  fcpneiyy^f.  It  will  be  eoiiie  aatiffaoiioo  to  ne, 
that  if  tlio  Son  be  flyieitryyin,  he  has  no  I>e»t<  eter  kirn. 

3.  The  oooetant  ate  of  ftiviie^miKA  Mid  d«iiovjp)^,  in  other 
authora.  and  even  in  "AthanaMiia  hiineelf»  and  in  thi«  very 
■  troatiee,  it  another  etrong  preeomption  againet  the  Doetor^s 
eriiitimk, 

4«  The  oomecjoeiieee  following  from  tho  mippocition  of  eoeh 
a  aenee,  as  the  Doctor  would  impose  upon  Athanasius,  may  bo 
dflBKNMtrabljr  ooofitted  from  thu  same  treatiee ;  nay,  from  the 
ferj  ffune  page  where  tlmt  rcnmrkable  paMBge  is^ 

For,  you  must  know,  that,  if  the  Doctor  understantU  him 
rigfat,  Athanaaua  included  the  Son  under  wd^ift  vwo<naa§tn^ 
whereof  the  Father  is  ^fUAiovpyot:  and  eo  the  Son  must  be 
itgimipyiUta  according  to  Athanasius.  Not  only  so,  but  ho  must 
alio  come  under  voinir  ycMrifr  oinrtat ;  which,  for  tho  purpose, 
the  learned  Doctor  took  care  to  render  **  all  dorivativo  being,^ 
answering  to  his  rendering  of  btj^uovpyjiiia  caiVerwards.  This 
might  look  fair  and  plausible,  had  wo  only  that  single  sentence 
of  Athanasius  to  form  a  judgment  by  :  but  it  stands  in  a  pretty 
large  treatise;  wherein  wo  find  that  Atlianasius  is  so  far  from 
supposing  the  Son  to  be  hnuovpyrnui^  that  be  makes  him  ^  TOiip^f 
of  aU  /i«  im9mU$pow0n ;  nay,  and  'i^nuovpyot  riw  wturrhi,  which, 
I  think,  comet  to  at  much  as  hniuwpy^t  wdmit  ivoardfftms} 
and  that  therefore  tho  learned  Doctor  may  almost  as  reason- 
ably bring  the  Father  in.  among  the  diyuot^yiiMora  of  the  Son, 
as  fMf  fursa.  To  conclude ;  Athanasina,  within  a  few  lines  of 
that  patnge  which  tho  Doctor  maket  ate  of,  exempts  the  Son, 

•8MAUuuMs.dsDMrrt.8yB.Nic  wowb  >yinnipyyiitwi  snd  fb^mp}*!' 

pair-  '35-  vbsTi  hs  ■■wswli  pliili  bmww,  m  ihssniifiliidssBdfaBakfy, 

ihM  the  FailMr  casaot  bs  mU  to  bs  to  crivvt  sod  «rMrvra,  joiiv  bdbia. 

Nwy^.  iafeiptclofthe8oa.  M^lwrcibrr.  1  cuncetY«,ttMl,ae 

Ts  |h|  iirrm  mumuhiirmB,  t§  arwt^  to  Athsaeuiu,  the  two 


Xutpiimnt  gpiwMi    wkhiHwwl  with  rihrion  to  God,  srt 


rac 


m1     i909tfUt.    sqoivakBt  to  the  two 


*qpMw»  rV  •}  w  ri  &%•  noi  toi       '«  Script.  DocU*.  p.  4*  alia*  p.  5. 
ft^v^rw  ibi|i<iiii,  mX  ri^  t§  vA««        P  Script.  Uoctr.  p.  2";^^  ahat  245. 

p.  46.    Ths       '  Ih^  39. 
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clearly  and  expressly,  from  the  rank  of  such  derivative  heings^  as 
the  Doctor  would  place  him  with :  ^  "AXkos  fxiv  ka-ri  rtav  ycverSiv, 
Ka\  Trda-qs  rrjs  KrCcrecas.  So  much  for  Athanasius,  and  the  Doctor"'8 
criticisms  upon  him.  Now,  if  you  please,  let  Origen  be  ours 
again,  till  you  can  better  make  out  your  title  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Doctor  has  said  any  thing  considerable  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  any  other  of  the  authors,  referred  to  in  the 
margin.  So  we  may  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  proceed  to 
another  Query. 

Query  XIII. 

Whether  there  can  be  any  middle  between  being  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  out  of  something;  that  is,  between  being  out 
of  nothing,  and  out  of  the  Father's  substance ;  between 
being  essentially  God,  and  being  a  creature;  whether,  con- 
sequently, the  Son  must  not  be  either  essentially  God,  or  else- 
a  creature  ? 

HERE,  again,  I  have  run  two  Queries  into  one,  (being  nearly 
alHed  to  each  other,)  for  the  conveniency  of  method.  Questions 
of  this  kind  you  like  not :  "  It  is,"  you  say,  pressing  you  to 
''  determine  things  not  clearly  revealed :"  as  if  you  had  not 
determined  already  upon  the  points  in  question,  or  were  at  all 
afraid  of  doing  it.  Permit  me  to  say,  you  have  determined :  but 
because  the  conclusion  is  too  shocking  to  appear  in  broad  terms, 
and  too  weak  to  bear ;  therefore  you  keep  it  under  cover,  and 
lay  colours  upon  it,  the  better  to  deceive  and  draw  in  an  unwary 
reader :  this  is  what  I  complain  of.  Let  every  reader  be  apprised, 
that  the  only  question  between  us  is,  whether  his  Creator  and 
Redeemer  be  a  creature,  or  no :  and  then  the  cause  will  be 
brought  to  a  short  issue ;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  where  the 
truth  lies.  It  is  not  that  I  desire  to  draw  you  into  danger  of 
censure^  of  which  you  are  apprehensive;  I  could  not  have  a 
thought  so  mean :  besides  that  I  intended,  and  desired,  for  the 
greater  freedom  of  debate,  to  be  private  :  and  you,  perhaps,  may 
be  so  still,  if  you  please.  It  concerns  every  honest  man  to  have 
the  cause  fairly  laid  open.  While  you  are  endeavouring  to 
expose  the  received  opinion,  as  much  as  you  are  able,  let  your 
own  be  shewn  in  its  true  colours,  and  then  set  against  it ;  that 
so  we  may  the  more  easily  judge,  which  has  the  advantage  upon 

s  Page  39. 
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Uw  eonpiriioii.  Yoa  mn  wmj  wmMn^  I  doolii  not,  that  Uie 
MguwMHi  AgMiMit  ikB  Smi^«  htuig  A  uiwrfUri  bMT  vpoo  yott 
wkli  Moh  •iraQgth,  fom.  and  IbU  liglil,  Uia*  ymi  IumI  nOm 
tli0  pioeh  of  the 

wider  olber  toniM.  The 
of  Ariuft  found  il  abeolatelj 
tbifar  iMdar,  to  F86iie,  1  own,  te 
the  MM.  WImq  the  world  wm  n  » 
when  thij  irara  eo  Cur  tnm  fearing 
thej  omplojod  the  fecvkur  power  to  *pluiidery  peneeoto,  and 
d>rtroy  aa  man j  at  oppoeed  them ;  even  tkm,  thoee  men  dniat 
not  My  ik^eify,  thai  the  Son  of  God  waa  •  ermiwr^.  We  have 
ened  after  ereed  drawn  np  bj  them;  and  Arius's  poaitiona 
^eapfeadjr  diadaimod  by  aome  of  thorn ;  though,  at  the  tame 
liaia»  they  meani  the  eame  thk^  And  what  waa  the  meaning 
of  iiiis  wy  proeeedmg;  thia  walking  in  diaguiae,  while  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  powen  in  being !  The  reaeon  ia 
pbin :  their  doetrine  waa  mtw^  and  •Aoekina  to  Chruttan  earn. 
It  waa  not  fit  to  appear  in  ^elear  and  plain  wordn.  It  waa 
to  be  Jnwmaled  only  in  remote  hint«,  and  dark  imkmmdmm 
People  were  to  be  deeoyed,  and  gradually  drawn  into  a  mmo 
fitfCh;  which  if  they  had  InUyandentood,  and  aeen  what  it  led  to, 
they  would  immediately  have  deteeted.  See  to  this  pnrpoee 
a  'paamge  of  Hilary  worth  remarking;  which  I  have  thrown 
into  the  margin. 

The  Ariana,  or  Semi-Arians,  (for  both  come  to  one  at  laat,) 
were  ao  aeo«ble  that  their  tenets  woukl  not  bear  the  light,  that 
they  were  foroed  to  di«piiao  and  oonoeal  them  under  Catholie 
foffilp  of  epeeeh,  with  all  imaginable  art  and  lubtilty ;  aa  waa 
nroell  eonplained  of  by  the  Catholice,  '  who  abhorred  such  arti- 

•  8m  Aibanai.  toL  t.  p.  i  lo.  317,  Jtid  mm  oood  wmk  etc.  Aodhtnt 
^1. 345.  j6j,  386.  Hikr.  p.  1101.  I3Ihm  OirMaai;  MaHit  6He  qnod 
BeaL  Ep.  70*  71.  j8j.  Gr^.  Nio.  didtur.  Andtaat  fumm  Dd;  jmtMit 
^m.  jo^  aj,  as*  3>-  hi  DriNtfivlliltiBeMeDiiTantattm. 

^  AUmbm.  r6L  %.  p.  176,  375.  fuL 
a.  A.  73$.  SooM.*  ^ 

hodii.B.a45. 

•  *"■■■■    voL  i  p.  »34.   »83. 


leond.  Bplrt.  Theod.  H.  p.  a6,  30.  »  AthHM.p.a35.M^8Qa.T1icod. 

«8eeiSiiiM.vtA.lp.a88.  K.H.p.a7.    SocraL  B.  H.  L  iL  c. 

f  ^iae  qpitea  wm^  flhoc  oa-  a^     Smob.  K.  H.  L  it.  c.   39. 

m  JBB  Mib  Epiphtti.  Hmrm,  bocm.  p.  84$.  Qia- 


ollmi  Chrkci  popQ-    for'Namns.  Ona.  ai.  p.3197. 
■OB  ocridia.4nfli  lwc  pattnt  itti 
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fices.  The  mystery  of  these  disguises  has  been  already  intimated. 
Had  they  ventured  to  speak  out,  they  could  not  have  deceived 
any  great  numbers.  The  greater  part  of  their  deluded  followers 
were  blinded  and  hood- winked  ;  and  hardly  knew  what  their 
leaders  intended,  or  whither  they  were  driving.  These  were  the 
arts  by  which  Arianism  prevailed ;  and  yet  hardly  prevailed 
above  forty  years.  Whether  these  or  the  like  prudential  reasons 
determine  some  now  to  proceed  with  the  like  caution,  and  to 
avoid  declaring,  in  terms,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  a  creature^  I 
know  not.  But  this  I  know,  that  every  careful  reader  ought  to 
be  well  apprised  of  the  tendency  of  your  main  doctrine.  It  should 
be  told,  that  you  assert,  though  not  directly  and  'plainly^  yet 
tacitly  and  consequentially^  that  the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Judge 
of  the  whole  world,  is  no  more  than  a  creature ;  is  mutable,  and 
corruptible ;  depends  entirely  upon  the  favour  and  good  pleasure 
of  God  ;  has  a  precarious  existence,  and  dependent  powers, 
finite  and  limited  ;  and  is  neither  so  perfect  in  his  nature,  nor  so 
exalted  in  privileges,  but  that  it  is  in  the  Father's  power,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure,  to  create  another  equal,  or  even 
superior  to  him.  These  are  your  tenets,  if  you  please  to  speak 
out ;  and  these,  in  the  main,  are  what  Arius,  being  a  plain,  open, 
and  consistent  man  at  the  beginning,  very  frankly  professed. 
J3ut  if  these  positions  appear  so  harsh  and  shocking,  that  you 
yourselves,  who  admit  them,  do  not  care  to  own  them  in  plain 
terms ;  it  may  be  very  excusable  in  others  to  contradict  them ; 
and  to  assert,  upon  so.  great  evidences  of  truth  from  Scripture 
and  antiquity,  that  God  the  Son  is  infinitely  removed  from  the 
condition  of  a  creature ;  is  really,  truly ^  and  essentially  God. 

You  have,  perhaps,  some  few  specious  difficulties  to  urge 
against  a  *'  Trinity  and  unity,  eternal  generation,"'  or  the  like  ; 
points  too  sublime  for  men,  or,  it  may  be,  angels  to  comprehend. 
But  why  must  these  be  thought  to  weigh  down  the  many  and  un- 
answerable objections  against  your  own  scheme ;  or  to  be  es- 
teemed sufficient  to  bear  up  against  the  united  voice  of  Scripture 
and  Catholic  antiquity,  nowhere  asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
a  creature ;  but  every  where  intimating,  inculcating,  proclaiming, 
that  he  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Sustainer  of  all  things  ; 
very  and  eternal  God  I  You  will  pardon  me  this  excursion,  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  common  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  dispute 
betwixt  us,  and  of  the  true  state  of  the  question.  A  stranger  in  this 
controversy,  finding  how  near  we  come  to  each  other  in  expres- 
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jr*Mi,  might  be  apt  to  wonder  wherDin  «•  diflbr,  or  what  it  is  that 
w«  diipate  aboat ;  not  bai^f  awira  of  the  artiftoa  jon  bmIm  on 
id,  hi  fJTwg  an  MtumtMie  waaiihif  to  toAMo  ^Jkymdmrn  Wa 
Mj,  the  Son  ie  not  tttf-wUteni^  meamog  that  he  ia  not 
Mtf#:  yen  60  not  onlj  aay  the  aaoM,  but  eooteod  Ibr  it  | 
iBi.  not  m^mmiifu^dim,.  We  mj,  mi  m 
thai  he  ia  not  the  Uad  or  foumiaim^  not  the  /ni  Ptnom  of  tlio 
Trinity :  tou  take  np  the  vrrj  tame  word,  and  aealooelj  eootand 
that  the  Son  it  not  wmmyimU ;  onderatanding  it  in  reipeet  of 
«Ma.orAwwllMi.  We  wiy,  the  Son  ia  mhwdkiMit,  mmmng  it  of 
a  mberrHMition  of  mtder^  aa  ia  joat  and  proper :  you  alto  Uy  hold 
of  the  word  mA^rdmaU,  and  aeem  wonderfully  pleaaed  with  it ; 
bat  nndentanding  by  it,  an  imfiriority  fii  mttmf.  We  aay,  that 
the  Son  ie  not  abeolutdy  wyriaw  nor  iwUpemdmt 
thereby  that  he  is  aioMif  m  order  aa  a  Son,  and  haa  no 
iatenee  from  the  Father,  being 
one  with  him  :  you  alao  take  up  the  same  words,  in* 
to  a  ^Metenee,  and  mako  the  Son  an  imfmior  dtpm 
Being:  dtpmuRmg  at  first  on  the  mV  of  the  Father  for  }iM 
and  afterwards  for  the  continuance  of  it.  This  is  the 
way  yon  eliooee  to  insinuate  your  heterodoxy  into  weak  readers. 
In  the  mean  while,  notwithstanding  our  ieemimf  or  verhai  agre<^ 
ment,  there  is  aa  wide  a  diflbreoee  between  what  yon  teach,  and 
we,  aa  between  /m%i4  and  ta/Cadli,  mmiahU  and  %mmMimU$^  a  d^ 
fmdmi  atmim^uid  the  dwnal  God.  From  what  hath  been  said, 
yon  may  pereeive  what  the  **  camemmom  of  CaiAolict,'"  which  the 
Doetor  often  boasts  of,  amount  to.  The  Catholioa  liaTe  used 
some  phrases  in  a  ^ood  senee,  which  artful  men  have  penrerted  to 
a  Intone:  that  is  an  the  ease.    But  I  rctuni. 

Yon  was  to  find  a  m$dimm  between  being  mmiialfy  Ood,  and 
being  a  anmlnr^ ;  or  else  to  declare  in  pUin  terms,  that  the  Son 
is  a  tumttmn,  A  msiftnsi  yoo  find  not,  nor  indeed  can  there  be 
any :  and  yet,  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  so  pbun  and 
manifeet  a  truth,  yoo  are  pleased  to  Khi(\,  double,  and  wind  al>out, 
in  a  manner  unbeeoming  a  graYO  disputant,  or  a  sincere  and  in- 
genooos  writer.  In  the  firrt  pbee,  you  put  on  an  air  of  eoorage, 
and  ghre  me  ens  eaaliMi,  vis.  ^  not  to  say  or  attempt  to  prore* 
'*  that  every  being  that  is  derived  most  be,  for  that  reason,  a 
'*  creature,^  for  lear  9t  making  my  **own  notion,^  which  tup* 
posee  the  Son  pmtrmi$d^  that  is,  dmrivmi,  to  fisvour  the  Arians : 
but.  admitting  the  Son  to  be  dMssd^  aa  it  may  be  understood  in 
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a  Catholic  sense,  yet  what  is  that  to  your  purpose  ?  Does  not 
my  argument  turn  upon  the  words,  out  of  nothing  ?  Point  me  out 
any  being  so  derived^  a  being  which  now  is,  and  once  was  not ; 
and  deny  him  to  be  a  creature^  if  you  can.  But  you  go  on ;  "As 
"  to  what  is  said  in  the  Queries,  that  either  the  Son  of  God  must 
"  be  the  individual  substance  of  the  Father,  or  else  e^  ovk  ovT(t)v^ 
"  with  the  Arians ;  I  answer,  if  both  Scripture  and  reason  clearly 
"  demonstrate  that  the  Son  is  not  the  individual  substance  of 
"  the  Father,  who  must  look  to  that  consequence,  if  it  be  one  T 

Here,  at  a  strait,  (as  usual,)  the  word  individual  comes  in ;  a 
word  capable  of  several  meanings,  and  so  necessary  to  help 
invention,  that  you  would  often  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  if 
you  wanted  that  poor  pretence  for  equivocation.  It  is  evident, 
that  you  all  along  use  the  word  in  a  Sabellian  sense,  different 
from  what  either  the  Schoolmen,  or  more  ancient  Catholics 
intended  by  it.  The  thing  which  I  assert  is  this  ;  that  you  must 
either  own  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  undivided  substance  with 
the  Father ;  or  else  declare  him  a  creature.  If  you  deny  the 
former,  you  must,  of  consequence,  admit  the  latter;  and  you 
really  do  so.  The  consequence  you  are  to  look  to,  as  necessarily 
flowing  from  your  premises  ;  which  you  pretend  to  found  on 
Scripture  and  reason,  without  any  ground  or  warrant  from 
either.  You  are  resolved,  it  seems,  to  disown  the  *'  certainty  of 
"  the  disjunction,"  (p.  6i.)  so  afraid  you  are  of  determining  the 
Son  to  be  a  creature  l^  ovk  o^tchv.  Let  us  hear  what  a  disputant 
may  have  to  plead  against  a  thing  as  clear  and  evident  as  any 
axiom  in  geometry. 

You  say,  "  h  The  Nicene  Fathers  thought  the  Son  to  be 
"  neither  the  ovcria  tov  Ilar/oo?,  the  substance  of  the  Father,  nor 
"  ef  OVK  ovTbiv,  but  €K  TTJs  ov(TLa<i  TOV  UaTpos,  from  the  substance 
"  of  the  Father."  The  Nicene  Fathers  explain  their  meaning, 
both  in  the  Creed  itself,  and  in  the  anathemas  annexed  to  it ; 
determining  the  Son  to  be  no  creature^  nor  a  different  God  from 
the  Father ;  but  of  the  same  undivided  substance  with  him, 
*'  God  of  God^  Light  of  Light^''  consuhstantial  with  him,  and  a 
distinct  Person  from  him. 

Next,  you  say,  "you  dare  not  determine  that  God  produced. 
"  all  things,  or  any  thing,  (strictly  and  metaphysically  speaking,) 
^'  out   of  nothing."     Extreme  modesty  !    That  you  dare   not 

^  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Reply  to  the  Convocation,  p.  29. 
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properly  mwti$d  aaj  tluiig;  or 

witii  God  ibo  FatlMr;  nj 
tkinir.  it  ■nimi,  but  hui  own  Ukmi  and  m\f  lijirtw  Son :  or 
•Im  vliy  aro  yoa  oo  ob j«  at  oHmt  «hm%  of  aokiKnriodgiiV  ^om 
alwily!  Or  why  oorMokitotfidiipalii^afMiiiiiit  Aai^tamW 
Aa,  noUiiDka,  w  nueh  boltor  oeiiie  thaa  an  ^Hnnifd  mUimm^ 
and  %Bm  wmdt  out  of  it ;  wUeh  U  wbat  yoo  amii 
or  OMan  aoCliiDg.  Hut  to  proeaad.  You  add, ''  how  God 
brim«  beings  into  roal  exittenoe  we  know  not,  beoauee  wo 

Thorefore,  I  nippote,  wo  know  not, 
bo  bro^  tbem  into  otiilanoo  at  all ;  or  wliother  tbej 
a  ben^  balbra  tbejr  wore  wmA$i.  That  is  the  oonwqnoMo 
yon  iaiend,  if  any  thing  to  the  porpoee.  You  go  on:  **or 
^  whoCber  it  be  a  eontradiction  to  predicate  cxisteooe  of  them 
*'  before  theor  eoming  into  that  stale  which  thcj  now  arc  in, 
^  and  which  we  call  their  ereation«  we  know  not^  Very  igno- 
nuit !  And  yet  yon  ean  bo  poslifo  in  tbinge,  whieh  you  know 
a  great  deal  h»s  of;  praonmittg  to  make  the  ^WMntfiea  of  the 
Son  of  God  UmponU ;  and  determining  it  *a  oontradiction  to 
predioate  0mdmc$  of  him  before  hie  pmmratkn.  Such  things  ae 
tbeee  carry  their  own  eonftttation  with  tbem ;  and  only  shew 
that  truth  is  too  stubborn  to  bend.  Let  it  be  said  then  plainly, 
and  without  disguiae,  that  the  Son  of  God  le  either  opasatoantia^ 
with  God  the  Father,  or  else  a  er^aimre.  There  is  no  mtdiwm, 
nettber  ean  there  be  any,  oonaelent  with  Scripture,  and  with 
the  truth  and  reason  of  tbinge.  Tbie  being  settled,  our  dii>|}utc 
may  be  broqgbt  mto  a  narrower  eompaee ;  and  we  may  here- 
after  dkBiee  donbtlul  and  ambiguous  tenna. 

Qc«T  XIV. 

Whether  Dr.  CUrke,  who  etery  idiere  deniee  the  ooneobetan- 
tialt^  of  the  Son»  ae  abeord  and  oontradictory,  does  not»  of 
ooneequeneoy  aftrm  the  Son  to  be  a  creature  ii  cvk  Sirrmp^  and 
so  fall  under  his  own  eeneare,  and  ie  eetf^ondemned  f 


IT  hatli  been  queelioned  by  eone,  whether  Dr.  Clarke  has 
rea%  giten  into  the  Arian  eebemo,  or  no.  From  what  he  saith, 
in  eome  pboee  of  hie  Seripture  Doetrine,  (particidarly  »Prop. 
14  and  i6.)  one  miglR  imagine  that  ho  stood  nMlir,  neither 
for  nor  airainut  the  Catholic  Faith  in  that  Article  : 

i^RS  SI*  %  *  Script.  Doetr.  p.  176,  279. 
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but,  from  his  declaring  '^expressly  against  the  consuhstantiality 
of  the  Son,  whether  specific  or  indimdual,  (between  which  he 
allows  no  medium^)  and  from  his  reckoning  the  Son  among  the 
hriy^iovpyrniaTa,  (though  he  gives  an  artificial  gloss  to  it ;)  as 
also  from  his  excluding  the  Son  out  of  the  one  Godhead ;  from 
these  considerations,  to  mention  no  more,  it  is  exceeding  clear, 
that  he  has  determined  against  the  Church,  and  declared  for 
Arianism.  He  has,  by  necessary  consequence,  asserted  the  Son 
to  be  e^  ovK  ovTcav,  which  is  the  very  essence  and  characteristic 
of  Arianism.  By  so  doing,  he  is  self-condemned,  (see  Prop.  14.) 
unless  affirming  a  thing  expressly  be  highly  blamable;  and 
affirming  the  same  thing,  implicitly  and  consequentially^  be  just 
and  good.  It  is  unaccountable  to  me,  how  there  comes  to  be 
such  a  charm  in  words,  that  a  man  should  be  blamable  for 
saying  a  thing  of  this  nature,  plainly  and  directly,  which  he  may 
affirm  indirectly  and  consequentially,  without  any  fault  at  all. 
Doth  the  offence  lie  only  in  sounds  or  syllables  ?  Or  was  Arius 
more  culpable  for  saying,  the  Son  was  a  creature^  and/roM  nothing, 
than  another  who  says,  he  is  not  consuhstantial  with  the  Father, 
nor  one  God  with  him,  or  the  like  ;  when  it  is  so  very  manifest, 
and  hath  been  proved  above,  that  they  are  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  thing  ?  I  can  think  but  of  three  reasons 
(I  speak  not  of  particular  vietm,  or  motives)  why  any  man  should 
condemn  Arius  for  declaring  the  Son  to  be  e^  ovk  ovtcov.  Either 
because  the  proposition  is  false  ;  or  because  it  is  dubious ;  or 
because  it  is  not,  in  express  words,  contained  in  Scripture. 

If  the  Doctor  believed  it  false,  he  could  not,  consistently, 
disown  the  consuhstantiality  and  coeternity ;  if  he  thought  it 
dubious^  he  must  have  observed  a  neutrality  in  this  controversy ; 
which  he  has  not  done :  the  third  reason  would  bear  too  hard 
upon  many  of  the  Doctor's  fifty-five  Propositions.  The  conclusion, 
which  I  draw  from  these  premises,  pursuant  to  the  Query  laid 
down,  is,  that  the  learned  Doctor,  in  condemning  Arius,  has 
implicitly  condemned  himself.  It  was  as  necessary  to  take  notice 
of  this,  as  it  is  to  take  off  disguises,  and  to  prevent  a  reader's 
being  misled  by  fair  pretences.  Let  things  appear  what  they 
really  are,  without  art  or  colouring  ;  and  then,  if  you  can  make 
any  advantage  of  them,  in  God's  name,  do  so ;  and,  if  your 
cause  be  just,  it  will  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

^  See  Script.  Doctr.  p.  465.  first  ed. 
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qvan  XV. 

WiMUierlieftlioiiuMi  not,  of  oooMqueiiM,  aflrai  oT  the  Son, 
that  there  was  m  Um$  «dUi  i#  trat  mti^  «iim  God  nml  «Dii 
before  the  trmftm^;  and  therefore  it  again  eelAeoodenMed, 
(Mf  /V^.  16.  Ar^  Doetr,)  And  whether  he  does  not 
ifiiieegirff  m  Mjing,  *ele»where,  that  the  aeeond  PerMO  haa 
been  aJbeiyv  with  the  ftnt;  and  that  there  haa  been  ne  Imm; 
when  be  wae  not  eo:  and  huilly,  whether  it  be  not  a  vain  and 
weak  attempt  t<>  pretend  to  any  middle  way  between  the 
er<l<rfae  and  the  Ariam$ ;  or  to  carry  the  Son^e  dirinity  the 
leael  higher  than  they  did,  without  taking  in  the  oontubetan- 
tialityf 

1  COULD  have  been  willing  to  have  had  this,  and  other  the 
like  ()oeriea,  relating  nioro  to  the  Doetor  himeelf,  tlmn  to  the 
eaaee»  dropped.  But  oinco  you  have  Iboi^jfat  fit  to  ptUdisA  them« 
preeuming  youreelf  able  to  defend  the  Doctor  in  etery  thiof ; 
yott  ha¥«  broi^t  a  kind  of  neoeeiity  upon  me,  of  ahewing  how 
little  ground  you  have  fur  yonr  aaeurance  in  thie  particular; 
and  that  the  Doetor  will  still  want  eome  better  advocate. 

He  oondemna,  in  hie  *>  Scripture  Doctrine,  thoee  ''  who  pro- 
^  tending  to  bo  wiao  above  what  ia  written,  and  intruding  into 
**  thmgs  which  they  have  not  eeen,  have  pretnmed  to  affirm, 
**  that  there  wai  a  time  wiikn*  tub  Son  was  kot."^  Who  would 
think,  alter  thie.  that  he  thould  be  the  man  who  Hhould  prttmm$ 
to  do  it!  Yet  nothing  ia  more  evident  than  that  he  denies  the 
4trmUy  of  the  Son ;  which  is  the  veiy  eanie  as  to  affirm,  that 
**  there  waa  a  tune  when  the  Son  waa  not.'*  He  deniea  it,  by 
pfaMa  eooaeqnenoe,  m  mppoeing  the  Son  to  be  If  o^  Swrmw^  aa 
waa  ahewn  umler  the  kit  Query ;  and  beddee,  he  expreeely  Mya, 
in  his  ^eommenie  on  the  Athanaiian  Oneed,  (which  contain 
what  himaelf  enbeeribea  to,}  that  *'  there  are  not  three  eternal 
"^  Pereona."  It  most  indeed  be  owned,  that  in  hia  paper  hud 
before  the  Bishopa,  July  2,  1714,  he  profeeeee  that  the  Son  waa 
**eteniaUy  begotten  by  the  eternal  will  and  power  of  tho 

Father.**    But,  after  a  friend  of  his  hod  discovered  eome  un- 

■neat  at  that  paaofe,  aa  looking  like  a  rttraetatiam  of  hia 


« 


!  5?^  '^*'^*  p.  43B.  im  ed.  «  Script  Dodr.  p.  m.   Thk  put 

*  Pvop.  vi  p.  179.  sfiM  146.  it  left  out  m  his  ssomd  sdltfon. 
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former  opinion,  and  as  admitting  the  Son's  eternity,  he  ^took 
care  to  explain  it  away,  and  to  signify  that,  though  he  had  said 
the  Son  was  eternally  begotten,  he  did  not  mean  it  in  the  strict 
and  proper  sense.  "  My  intention,"  says  he,  "  was  not  to 
"  assert  any  thing  different  from  what  I  had  before  written  ; 
"  but  only  to  shew  that  I  did  not  in  any  of  my  books  teach  (as 
"  had  by  many  been  industriously  reported)  the  doctrine  of 
"  Arius,  (viz.  that  the  Son  of  God  was  a  creature  made  out  of 
"  nothing,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  world,)  but  that  he 
"  was  begotten  eternally,  that  is,  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
"  (dxpo'i/o)?,  'npo  \p6v(3iv  alcdVLGiV,  Trpoatwrtcos,  irpo  irdvTdiv  aiatvcav,) 
"  in  the  incomprehensible  duration  of  the  Father's  eternity.'" 
This  is  too  plain  to  need  any  comment. 

I  shall  only  observe  to  the  reader,  how  the  Doctor  singles  out 
one  particular  point,  wherein  he  differs  from  Arius ;  whereas  it 
is  justly  questionable  whether  that  was  Arius's  settled  opinion 
or  no.  Any  one  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  over  Arius's 
Letters,  extant  in  ^Theodorit  and  ^Athanasius,  will  easily  see, 
that  the  principal  thing  which  stuck  with  him  was  the  to  athiov, 
or  (Twdihiov,  the  strict  eternity  or  coeternity  of  the  Son.  As  to 
other  lesser  matters,  he  would  easily  have  compounded  with  the 
Catholics  ;  and  would  never  have  scrupled  in  the  least  to  carry 
the  point  as  high  as  the  Doctor  does.  He  was  content,  for  the 
most  part,  to  say,  ^'  There  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not,"" 
without  defining  the  precise  time  of  his  generation,  or  creation. 
To  make  it  the  more  clearly  appear  that  he  was  perfectly  of  the 
Doctor's  sentiments,  in  this  particular,  it  is  observable,  that  he 
uses  nearly  the  very  same  words  which  the  Doctor  does :  (°  a^po- 
voas,  ^irpb  y^povoav  koX  irpb  alcauGiv,  ^irpb  ttclvtcdv  tS)v  aicavcav)  words, 
though  not  exactly  the  same,  yet  full  as  high  and  strong  as 
those  which  the  Doctor  explains  his  own  sense  of  eternity  by. 
So  that  the  Doctor  has  no  reason  to  disclaim  Arius ;  or  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  differs  from  him  in  any 
thing  material  relating  to  this  controversy.  But  to  return. 
The  words  eternal,  always,  or  the  like,  are  plain  English  words, 
and  should  either  not  be  used  in  this  case  at  all,  or  used  in  their 
true  and  proper  sense.  You  apologize  for  it,  as  far  as  the  matter 
will  bear;  but  it  would  be  wiser,  and  better,  and  more  ingenuous, 

^  Letters,  Numb.  8.  ^  Athanas.   ibid.     Theod.  cap.  v. 

e  E.  H.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  p.  21. 

f  De  Synod.  Arim.  p.  729.  ^  Confess.     Arii    et    Euz.     apud 

P  Epist,  apud  Athanas.  p.  730.  Sozom.  1.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  395. 
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to  gite  thai  point  op.    Lot  tif  hmr,  honffygr,  what  jroo  hafo 

^  God  could  ot4;rnftUy  act ;  that  U,  eould  in  nay  point  of 
**  donition  of  hit  own  orittooon  eiflnitn  his  etornnl  powor  nod 

'*  i\w  one  •opreme  Qod  mny  bo  Mid  to  bo  ^UmcU^  nt  fiur  n«  ire 
^  nro  nblo  to  ronton  nbont  eternity,  (I  mean  as  it  ia  n  n^gntifo 
^  iden«)  ao  thnt  we  enono^  eoooeife  timo  when  they  were  not.** 
(P.  6i.)  WhnI  n  number  of  wonb  aru  hvru,  oiily  to  teD  im.  in 
n  wndaboot  way,  that  tho  Son  ia  noi  tUrmU,  What  ia  thia 
eternity,  bot  no  eternity !  And  why  are  not  ai^gele  or 
eaUed  iitrmm!^  ainoo  wo  know  not  preeiedy  when  tbey 
were  made,  nor  in  what  timo  they  b^gan  to  exiat ;  which  ia  all 
of  this  new  aort  of  eternity.  licsidea,  is  not  overy 
produced  in  aome  ^  point  of  duration,*^  in  which  God 
hie  '*  eternal  power  and  wiil^  upon  them !  Are  they 
iUmai  f  Aa  to  your  intimating  of  the  Son,  that  ^  we 
**  eannot  eooeeife  time  when  he  waa  not,^  it  ia  not  true,  upon 
your  principle*.  We  eaa  eonoeive  it  aa  well  of  him  aa  of  any 
other  ereatore.  aagel»  or  archangel ;  if  he  waa  made  in  time, 
ie,  if  he  wae  made  at  all.  We  can  conoeive,  and  mnat 
ire,  that  there  were  milliona  and  milliona  of  agea  back- 
warda ;  an  eternity,  a  parts  ants^  before  he  oame  into  being. 
I  hope  you  intemlcd  not  any  equirocation  in  tho  word  Hkm  :  but 
if  you  did,  it  ia  only  putting  duroHom  in  the  room  of  it.  and  then 
all  will  be  right.  Tho  A  nana  would  have  been  content  to  havo 
had  bnt  one  moment  of  timo  admitted  for  tlio  Father  to  be 
jpffir,  and  to  fM  tho  exiatenco  of  the  Son.  Thia  would  have 
been  eooogh  to  make  the  ptmntiam  of  the  Son  ait  oaay  upon 
their  minda.  Bot  the  miafortooe  waa,  that  one  momenta 
ffimif  of  time  nwet  inft*r  an  imfmU$  pnmiy.  The  Ariana  aaw 
it,  and  aobmitted  to  it :  the  Gatholioa  abhorred  tho  thought, 
eoold  not  boar  the  impiety  of  making  the  Son  of  God  a 


You  eodearoor  to  ahew  that  Dr.  CUrke  takea  a  middle  way 
between  the  mrlMw  and  tho  ^InVia^;  by  which  you  only 
happen  to  ahew  how  Uttlo  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
y^raiit,  €r$9d$^  and  comftmiom  of  the  aneient  Ariaiu.  Tho  firtt 
^ioihiBee  yoo  give  of  4lie  Doetor^a  middle  way  ia,  that  he  doee 


*  INr.6o. 
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not  plainly  and  directly  say  that  the  Son  was  created ;  he  denies 
him  to  be  e£  ovk  ovtodv.  But  herein  he  only  copies  after  many 
of  the  ancient  Arians ;  who,  when  accused  by  the  Catholics  of 
making  the  Son  a  creature,  rejected  the  charge  with  great 
disdain ;  having  this  reserve,  ^  not  a  creature,  like  other  creatures 
which  are  created  mediately/  by  the  Aoyo? ;  the  same  evasion, 
which  you  are  pleased  to  adopt  for  your  own,  (p.  60.)  And  it 
was  "^frequent  with  the  Arians  to  deny  the  Son  to  be  e£  ovk 
6vT(3iVf  or  even  to  anathematise  those  that  should  affirm  it.  A 
second  instance  you  give,  of  the  Doctor's  refining  upon  the 
Arians,  is  in  the  point  of  the  Son's  eternity/,  (p.  61.)  But  I 
have  shewn  you  that  he  does  not  so  much  as  go  beyond  Arius 
himself  in  that  point :  besides  that  the  "  ancient  Arians  con- 
demned those  that  should  presume  to  say,  that  "  there  was  a 
"  time  when  the  Son  was  not,""  equivocating  upon  the  word  tiine. 
Both  your  instances,  you  see,  fail  you,  being  neither  of  them 
sufficient  to  the  purpose. 

But,  to  set  this  matter  in  a  somewhat  clearer  light,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  exhibit  a  draught  or  represen- 
tation of  the  Arian  tenets  or  principles  ;  by  which  it  will  appear 
what  Arianism  really  is,  when  pursued  in  its  remotest  con- 
sequences ;  and  what  the  difference  is  between  those  who  only 
admit  some  part  of  it,  (as  the  Doctor  and  yourself,)  and  those 
who  receive  the  whole. 


° Positions  of  some  or  other  of  the  Arians  in  respect  of  the  Son. 

I .  ]^ot  P  consuhstdntial  with  God  the  Father. 
a.  Not  ^coeternal,  however  begotten  before  all  ages,  or  without 
any  known  limitation  of  time. 

3.  Of  a  distinct  inferior  nature y  however  otherwise  perfectly 
like  the  Father. 

4.  Not  strictly  and  essentially   God,   but   partaking   of   the 
Father's  divinity. 

1  See   Socrat.  E.  H.  1.  ii.  c.   10.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 

p.  73.    Hieron.  Dial,   contr.   Lucif.  »  Athanas.    p.     282,     308,     728. 

p.  300.  Sozom.  1.  i.  c.  15.     Theod.  Haeret. 

ra  See    Arian    Creeds.      Athanas.  Fab.  1.  iv. 

p.  738.    Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  8,   19,  30.  p  This  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Sozom.  1.  iii.  c.  II.  q  This    point    disputed     by     the 

n  See    Arian    Creeds.     Athanas.  Psathyrians.     Theod.  Hseret.  Fab.  1. 

p.  738.  Socrat.  1.  ii.  c.  18, 19.  Sozom.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  238. 
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5.  A  ertattir0  ^ ii0  FaiA^\howeter  unlike  to  tho  rrjit  of  the 
oTMUiinMi,  or  Miperior  to  them. 

6.  'Ni4  tike  C/U  FaU^r;   but  in  natiuno  and  MitttAiico  like 
oilier  enMUtiree. 

7.  •liadiintim^s  there  hMting  been  *  time  when  hewae  not. 
Blade  from  nolhii^. 

8.  *F(ar  i^/mitr  $0  <l#  Fatktr  in  knowledge,  power,  and 
perfeotioiiib 

9.  MwtMf  in  Am  naturt^  aa  a  croature,  though  unchangeable*  by 
deoree. 

10.  D^ptmdmt  on  Uie  good  pleaanre  of  the  Father,  for  hie 
pa«t,  preeooi,  and  future  being. 

1 1 .  Xot  htotp'mg  tk$  FaA$r  perfectly,  nor  himaclf :  hi«  know- 
ledge bei^g  that  of  a  crMtwrt^  and  thmfore/atto. 

11.  Mod*  a  UUk  Ufw  ik$  world  umm  mads ;  and  for  tho  Mke 
of  those  that  should  bo  after  him. 


are  the  Arian  principles  brought  down  as  low  as  they 
w«D  go.  Arius,  tlie  author  and  founder  of  the  eect,  ■eems 
to  have  gone  through  all  those  atepa  at  the  firet :  and  indeed  aD 
of  them,  exeepi  the  Ust,  hang  together ;  and  are  but  tho  neeea- 
nry  eomegoeneee  of  each  other.  Tliose  that  stopped  in  the 
midway,  or  aoooer,  might  be  more  pious  and  modest,  but  leas 
sen.  A  little  experienee  eonYinced,  as  well  Arius 
aa  his  followers,  that  those  positions,  all  together,  were 
too  grattng  upon,  and  too  shocking  to  ever>'  pious  Christian 
at  that  time.  And  therefore  (without  considering  how  one 
depended  on  another,  or  how  a  principle  could  bo  maintained, 
and  jet  its  pbin,  necessary  consequences  disowned)  they  immo- 
dialely  went  to  work,  to  cut  oflT  wlmt  should  appear  most  oflcnsive, 
and  retain  only  what  might  sound  tolerably ;  especially  when 
worded  in  amhi^mom  or  GaJMc  tenns. 

Tho  nine  kit  partiedan  were  lor  some  time,  and  by  the 
Arians  m  genend,  waved,  dropped,  not  insisted  on,  (as  being  too 
greet  to  iakej  or  eleeartlnUy  innmated  only,  under  specious  and 
pfauMible  expresnona.  The/nf  they  all  owned,  and  innated  the 
most  upon ;  having  many  pretenoee  to  uige  against  ocmtmUitm 
HalUy^  either  name  or  thing.     The  memd  and  tMird  they  divided 


'  Tbitdawdbysnbttttfiotecslkd        *  Pew  bold  eooogh   u>   matntain 

•  TUsdiBM ia  wcfds,  by  msDj.     ^^S^SLm.  ^^^ 

oda 
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upon,  as  to  the  way  of  expression ;  some  speaking  tlieir  minds 
plainly,  others  with  more  reserve ;  not  so  much  denying  the 
coeternity,  as  forbearing  to  affirm  it.  This  was  the  method  which 
the  Arians  took  to  propagate  their  heresy.  We  need  not  wonder 
if  they  were  often  forced  to  make  use  of  collusions,  equivocations, 
and  double  entendres.  For,  being  obliged,  for  fear  of  offence, 
to  use  CatJiolic  words,  though  without  a  Catholic  meaning ;  and 
to  maintain  their  main  principle,  without  seeming  to  maintain 
its  necessary  consequences ;  (nay,  seeming  to  deny  and  reject 
them;)  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  And  not  only  the  Catholics 
frequently  complain  of  those  smooth  gentlemen,  but  some  even 
of  their  "own  party  could  not  endure  such  shuffling;  thinking 
it  became  honest  and  sincere  men,  either  to  speak  out,  or  to  say 
nothing.  Of  this  kind  were  Aetius  and  Eunomius,  with  their 
followers,  called  Anomseans,  and  Exoucontii ;  being  indeed  no 
other,  in  respect  to  the  Son's  divinity,  than  such  as  Arius  was 
at  first ;  and  speaking  almost  as  plainly  and  bluntly  as  he  did. 
After  the  disguises,  and  softenings,  and  colourings  had  been 
carried  on  so  long,  till  all  men  of  sense  saw  plainly  that  it  was 
high  time  to  leave  off  trifling,  and  to  come  from  words  to  things ; 
and  that  there  was  no  medium^  but  either  to  settle  into  ortho- 
doxy, or  to  sit  down  with  the  pure  Arians  and  Anomaeans,  (if 
they  would  determine  any  thing,  and  be  sincere  and  consistent 
men,)  some  chose  the  former,  and  some  the  latter,  according  as 
they  more  inclined  to  one  way,  or  the  other.  There  is  certainly 
no  medium  betwixt  orthodoxy  and  Arianism^  (for  x  Semi-Arianism, 
if  so  understood,  is  perfect  nonsense  and  contradiction,)  there 
being  no  medium  between  God  and  creature^  between  unmade  and 
made.  Men  may  conceal  their  sentiments,  suppress  consequences, 
and  speak  their  minds  but  by  halves ;  and  so  one  Arian  may  be 
more  cautious  or  more  artful  than  another :  but,  in  truth  and 
reality,  every  man  that  disowns  the  consuhstantiality^  rightly 
understood,  is  as  much  an  Arian  as  Eunomius  or  Aetius,  or  any 
of  the  ancient  Arians  were ;  or  even  as  Arius  himself,  excepting 
only  some  few  particulars,  which  were  not  his  standing  and 
settled  opinions. 

In  fine,  there  is  but  one  middle  way  to  take  between  the 

"  See  Epiphan.    Haeres.  Ixxvi.  p.  tenta  sunt,  qusp   sani  et  pii  omnes 

916.  merito   exhorrent.     Bull,   D.    F.   p. 

*  Semi-Arianus,  et  Semi-Deus,  et  284. 
Semi-creatura  perinde  monstra  et  por- 
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and  the  Arimn,  aimI  that  is,  to  mnM  datamsiiiiig  oa 
iido ;  to  kmve  tho  point  U  m#^  and  to  mpand 
todlhar;  to  beliove  as  much,  mod  m  Mgb*  m  aaj  of  the 
did :  and  ae  to  the  raat,  neither  to  beUefe  nor  diebelieve  ii. 
But  thie  ie  not  the  eaeo,  either  with  tho  Doctor  or  joonelt 
Yon  hafe  deebred  agaunt  the  €9n$uUkmtialUy,  and  the  proper 
dlMN^ofOMft^aeweOaeeoitoiiA^:  and  are  therefore  eo  &r 
from  rafintqg  upon,  that  yon  reaOj  eome  ebort  of  many  of  the 
Arian« ;  though,  to  do  you  jnetioc,  you  are  the  more 
tt  with  yonnelfee  for  it.  I  have  now  sufficiently  vindi- 
eated  evety  part  of  the  Qnery ;  hanng  shewn,  that  tho  ^quieo' 
orfMa,  in  respeet  of  the  Soo^e  dtmUy^  ie  justly  ehargeablo  upon 
the  Doctor ;  and  that  he  has  not  obeenred  a  mutraiity  in  this 
dispute ;  nor  carried  tho  point  higher  than  tho  ancient  Arians ; 
bsl  haa  really  and  fully  given  into  their  fientitnentA,  and  therein 
detsmihiiii!  against  the  Catholic  Churoli.  The  use  which  I  make 
of  this,  at  present,  is  to  ohsenre  to  tho  reader ; 

I.  That  the  Doctor  has  not  mvented  any  new  or  more  esedlcnt 
sehene  than  was  limipkt  ^  etrnmnUrtd^  and  mtmdmmuMi,  near 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  Tery  wise,  numerous,  and 
nnbiaesed  eouncil.  2.  That  he  oannot  justly  cite  any  Catholic, 
Post-Nieeoe  writer,  (nor  perhaps  Ante-Nicone,)  as  certainly 
favouring  his  wtaim  doctrine.  3.  That  his  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  Nieene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  to  A  nanism,  fonncd  in  direct 
opposition  to  it.  is  endeovouring  to  bring  light  and  darkness,  and 
the  most  irreconcilable  inconsistencies  to  meet  together.  This 
for  the  present :  Uio  future  nee  I  shall  make  of  it  is  to  come 
directly  to  tho  point  in  question  :  for  when  it  is  certainly  known 
what  the  drift,  design,  and  meaning  of  an  author  is,  muoh  {Kiius 
may  be  spared,  and  a  dispute  shortened. 

I  hardly  know  whether  strict  uK'thod  wouhl  |htiiiii  iuo  to 
take  notice  of  tho  latter  |iart  of  your  lleply,  (containetl  in  |>agcs 
62,  65,  64.)  it  is  so  wide  and  foreign.  You  must  lia%*e  had 
a  great  mind  to  say  something  of  eirrmd  jfmtmHan ;  otherwise 
yon  wottkl  never  have  introduced  it  in  a  place  so  hnproper.  The 
pretence  is,  that  we  ttjuicoeaU  in  talking  of  eternal  generation ; 
and  thereibro  it  is  proper  to  retort  it  upon  us,  in  answer  to  a 
charge  of  s^iroem/ioN.  But  whervin  do  we  equicocaU^  or  do  any 
thing  liko  it  f  Is  it  in  the  word  timmdf  But  wo  undoubtedly 
mean  it  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense.  Is  it  in  tho  word  ^eas- 
nOim  f  That  is  a  word  of  latitude,  eapabk)  of  more  senses  than 
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one.  We  use  it  in  the  sense  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Church 
fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  in  a  proper  sense,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Tertullian,  Omnis  origo  parens  est.  And  where  then  is  the 
impropriety  or  equivocation  in  the  word  generation^  as  used  by  us  ? 
True,  it  is  not  the  same  with  human  generation.  But  who  will 
pretend  that  human  is  to  be  the  measure  and  standard  of  all 
generation  f  Generation,  you  say,  implies  beginning ;  and  yet  we 
call  it  y  eternal.  Admit  that  it  did  so  ;  yet,  till  that  can  be 
made  appear,  we  may  be  very  sincere  in  calling  it  eternal^  intend- 
ing no  equivocation  :  you  have  not  proved  that  all  generation 
implies  beginning ;  and  what  is  more,  cannot.  You  endeavour 
to  make  the  notion  of  it  absurd  ;  but,  unless  you  can  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  it,  how  will  you  charge  us  with  equivocation ; 
which  was  the  point  ?  All  you  have  to  say  turns  only  upon  your 
misconstruction  of,  I  should  say  equivocation  in,  the  word  indi- 
vidual;  which,  you  must  needs  know,  we  understand  not  in  your 
sense  of  it ;  unless  we  are  weak  enough  to  suppose  Father  and 
Son  to  be  one  Person.  You  make  another  argument,  by  equivo- 
cating in  the  word  production  ;  which  if  we  use  at  all,  we  always 
take  care  to  explain  to  a  good  sense ;  and  never  once  imagine, 
that  the  eternal  generation  is  a  temporal  production.  You  are 
very  unhappy,  to  equivocate  all  the  way,  while  you  are  retorting 
the  charge  of  equivocation  ;  besides  that,  could  you  have  retorted 
it  in  a  handsomer  manner,  it  would  not  have  been  pertinent, 
because  it  comes  out  of  place.  For  your  proper  part  here  is, 
not  so  much  to  object  against  our  scheme,  as  to  defend  your 
own :  please  to  clear  your  own  hypothesis  first ;  and  then  we 
may  hear  what  you  can  say  against  ours.  The  Church  of  Christ 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  present  prevailing  doctrines,  at 
least,  for  fourteen  hundred  years  :  it  concerns  us,  before  we 
part  with  them,  to  see  that  we  may  have  something  better  in 
their  stead.  What  if  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  some  difficulties  ? 
Has  Arianism  none  ?  Or  must  we  change  the  former  for  the 
latter  ?  No ;  let  us  first  consider  whether  Arianism  has  not 
more  and  greater ;  and  then  perhaps  we  may  see  reason  enough 
to  keep  as  we  are. 

It  is  an  usual  thing  with  many,  (moralists  may  account  for 


y  M^  XpoviKTjv  dpxf}v  Tov  viov  Kara-  TraTrjp'    Trtjyrj  tov  Tr]s  SiKaioo-vvrjs  tto- 

fi«^»7     Tivos    XeyovTos,     dWa    a^povov  Tajxov,  tov  fiovoycvovs  6  Trarrip,  6  yfpvrj- 

apx^jv  yivaxTKe  tov  iraTipa.     ^Apxrj  yap  (ras   avTov,    KaOais    oi8ev  avTos  fxovos. 

vlov  axpovos,  dKaTaXrjTTTos,  avapxos  6  Cyril.  Catech.  xi.  p.  145. 
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it»)  whan  ihtj  m^^  witb  m  diflfeulty  whioli  Umj  oMmoi  rMdfljr 
•Mvvr,  Bnmediatoljr  to  mudM&  ^tmi  Urn  doetrioe  is  &1m,  And 
to  ran  direotly  into  Um>  oppoMto  pwiBMioii :  not  fimiMmng 
that  tbaj  may  meei  with  much  more  wt^iy  objaoltoiM  thera 
liMAbalbfw;  or  Uml  they  tamy  hann  rmmm  gMttitient  to  aiabuin 
and  believe  mooy  thinge  in  fUUmpfy  or  iUvimi^^  though  they 
ennnot  enewer  efery  qneetion  which  may  be  eUrted,  or  every 
liiWiiiihy  which  may  be  raiped  against  them.  Ai  to  the  point 
wo  are  upon ;  while  eome  are  oonddering  only  the  objeetiooa 
OgriMi  the  doetrine  of  the  Bloeeed  Trinity,  (how  tAr^  can  be 
en#  ;  how  the  8m  eonld  be  pmtna^d ;  how  permm  and  bmm4f  oan 
be  diferent ;  and  the  like ;)  they  unagine  preeently,  that  the 
fporid,  in  a  manner,  has  been  hitherto  mieerably  mistaken ;  and 
that  they  are  the  happy  men,  who  eee  dearly  kow,  and  «oAjf. 
Let  but  the  very  same  men  havo  patience  a  while,  and  not 
embark  in  the  opposite  cause,  till  they  are  able  to  find  out  a 
and  a  juster  scheme,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  conndcrable 
I  say,  let  them  hot  do  thus,  and  thon,  I  am  per- 
they  wiU  bo  much  lees  sanguine  in  their  pursuit  of 
In  the  ptosent  controversy  there  are  three  schemes, 
I  may  call  Catholie,  Sabellian,  and  Arian :  one  of  the 
nnst,  in  the  main,  be  true.  The  way  to  know  which,  is 
to  we^  and  consider  the  difficulties  attending  each  respectively; 
aod  to  halanee  them  one  against  another.  Tho  advoeates  of  the 
two  kiter  havo  perConned  reasonably  well,  in  the  ojmmve  part ; 
and  especially  against  mek  adsr :  but  have  neither  of  them  yet 
ba«i  able  to  ^tmd  tolerably  their  respective  fithimifw ;  nor,  I 
fyppusu^  ever  will  be.    But  I  proceed. 

Divine  worship  due 
To  the  one  God.  To  Christ. 

TlM  tlMlt  knwaoodMr  Ood*  Men        They  wonhippMl  kirn,  hak»  «rfT.  51. 
3.  I«t  all  lb*  a^frii  oT  OmI  tronhip  ym» 

Iic4>.  1. 6. 
tktk  mmtkif  ia»  L>N  thy  C>0i,        Thm  ^  mm  AoM  kmmr  Om  Sao. 
mAymm»fikakAmmnf,Utt.ir.t^    ewmmUkafhmmr^Fmhm.JiJkow.tj, 

Qi-arr  XVI. 

Whether  by  theee  (of  the  fim  csImsm)  and  the  Hke  texts, 
adoration  and  wonrfiip  bo  not  00  appropriated  to  the  one 
God,  as  to  belong  to  htm  only! 

THIS  is  a  veiy  material  inquiry,  reUting  to  the  object  of 
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religious  worship ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  of  greater  con- 
cernment. Here,  therefore,  if  any  where,  we  might  expect  and 
demand  of  you  a  very  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  answer.  I 
shall  examine  your  answer,  in  due  time  and  place.  But,  first, 
it  will  be  proper  to  shew  what  reasons  we  have  to  think  that  all 
religious  worship  is  appropriated  to  God  only.  I  shall  inquire 
into  the  sense  of  Scripture,  in  this  article ;  and  next  proceed  to 
the  judgment  and  practice  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  best 
comment  upon  Scripture. 

Exod.  XX.  ver.  3.  hath  been  already  produced.  The  words 
are,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or  besides)  me." 
Which  is  further  explained,  ver.  5.  (the  reason  being  the  same, 
both  with  respect  to  images  and  false  gods,)  "  Thou  shalt  not 
"  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve  them^"  All  acts  of  religious 
worship  are  forbidden  to  be  offered  to  any  other  heing^  besides 
the  one  supreme  God :  to  him  they  are  appropriated,  to  him 
only.  So  Deut.  vi.  13.  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
*'  and  serve  him :"  and  again,  Deut.  x.  20.  "  Thou  shalt  fear 
"  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  him  shalt  thou  serve."  Which  is  quoted 
and  explained  by  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  in  these  words : 
"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
"  thou  serve,"  Matth.  iv.  10.  This  was  said  in  answer  to 
Satan,  who  did  not  pretend  to  be  supreme^  nor  desire  to  be 
acknowledged  as  such  (see  Luke  iv.  6.) :  all  he  required  was, 
that  a  solemn  outward  act  of  adoration  and  worship  should  be 
paid  him  :  and  the  reason  given  for  refusing  it  is  not  that  he 
was  a  Ixid  spirit^  an  enemy  to  God ;  or  that  God  had  not  cmn- 
manded  that  he  should  be  worshipped ;  but  the  reason  is  general, 
that  none  are  to  be  worshipped,  but  God  only.  And  that  these 
and  the  like  texts  were  intended  to  exclude  all  beings,  beside 
the  one  supreme  God,  from  being  worshipped,  either  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  time  after,  appears,  not  only  from  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  but  from  plain  Scripture.  "  Before  me  was  there  no 
"  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me,"  Isa.  xliii.  10. 
*'  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams, 
'*  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  wonder 
"  come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go 
"  ajier  other  gods,  (which  thou  hast  not  known,)  and  let  us  serve 
;  thou  shalt  not  hearken,"  &c.  Deut.  xiii.  i,  2,  3.     The 

»  See  also  Exod.  xxii.  20.  xxxiv.  14.   Dan.  iii.  28. 
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woiiliip  of  Um  mmm  om  Ood,  eieliMifv  ol  all  othen,  it  bj  this 
for  far  made  unolMnifBaMa :  winiflioo  ooold  noi  bo  mMnmA  lo 
gtfo  oredtl  to  anj  ooo  wbo  aboold  pretond  lo  iatiodiM 
objooi  of  wonbip,  or  to  sot  up  another  god,  bc«do  tbo 
■upreme  God.  AU  orooturat  wbAtofor  are  borsby  •flbctcally 
precluded  from  rooaiTiiig  aujr  reUgioua  honuigo  and  adoratioo. 
Thia  m  eoollniiod  bj  St.  Paul,  (Rool  i.  21.)  &o.  wbo 
Ummo  tbat  *'  know  God,**  (*iiat  it,  aelmowlodgod  one 
God,)  ""  and  jei  gUxified  him  not  at  God/  bocanw  *'  tbej 
^  Mrved  the  ereaUire  more  than  (or  beeidM)  Ibo  Creator,  wbo 
^  ie  bleeeed  lor  ever.**  Wherein  the  Apoetle  plainly  intimatoa, 
tbat  tbe  Onati&t  only  ia  to  be  jfnW;  and  tbat  the  idoUtry  of 
tbe  heatbene  Uy  in  their  worshipping  of  tbe  €Maim%,  He  doee 
not  blame  them  for  giving  MMrw^  or  aisoltUs  worship  to  the 
(they  could  hardly  be  so  silly  as  to  imagine  there 
be  more  than  one  supreme  God,)  but  for  giving  any 
wonkip  at  all,  sorereign  or  inferior,  absolute  or  relative,  to  any 
tbiqg  but  tbe  Orwattt.  To  tbe  Mune  purpose.  Gal.  iv.  8.  he 
condemns  tboee  idio  **  did  senrice  unto  tbfm,  which  by  nature 
^  were  no  gods  T  which  text  I  shall  take  care  to  explain  par- 
ticdariy  in  another  place.  All  this  is  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  Ibe  angd,  (Rev.  xix.  la  xxii.  9.)  who  refused  to  reoeiYC  so 
mocb  as  tbe  outward  act  of  adoration ;  giving  this  rule  and 
maxim  upon  it.  ^  Worsliip  God  r  intimating  thereby,  that  God 
only  is  to  be  wonhipped ;  that  all  acts  of  rdigioui  worship  are 
appropriated  to  God  only.  He  does  not  tay.  Worship  God. 
and  wkwm  God  sJUff  lyjwinl  to  ho  wonk^pod;  as  if  be  had 
appointed  any  besidee  God :  nor,  Worship  God  with  ooteroigm 
worship;  as  if  any  im/orwr  sort  of  worship  was  pennitted  to  be 
paid  to  creatures:  but  simply,  phiinly,  and  briefly,  Wonkip 
God,  To  this  I  may  sdd.  that  tlio  reasons  which  God  insists 
upon  and  inculcates,  in  the  Old  Testament,  why  he,  and  he 
alone,  in  opposition  to  all  others,  is  to  be  wonkippodf  are  aoeb 
wUcrotUmim,  His beiqg Jehovah,* Creator, Sostaioer, 
of  aD  tbinfi,  baviof^  no  God  before  him  nor  after  him, 
and  tbe  like. 

This  is  tbe  Scriptore-aoeount  of  the  object  of  worship  :  there 
is  Mitber  rale  nor  example  in  it  for  the  worshipping  any  creature 
whatever;  but  all  the  texU  rekting  to  this  matter  are  full, 

*  Sst  las.  xL  shr.  $•  6.  7.  a  Kings  xix.  15.  Jtr.  x.  to^  11,  ta. 
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strong,  and  clear  for  the  worship  of  God  only.  Now,  whatever 
reasons  human  wisdom  may  invent  for  the  worshipping  of 
creatures,  besides  the  Creator,  (as  Celsus  and  Porphyry  of  old, 
and  the  Romanists  of  later  times  have  pretended,)  those  are 
never  to  be  set  against  a  clear  and  plain  law  ;  or  opposed  to  the 
unerring  wisdom  of  God,  who  best  knows  to  whom  worship  is 
proper  to  be  paid,  and  to  whom  not. 

I  shall  not  here  argue  the  point  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself.  I  will  suppose  (without  granting)  that  creatures  may  be 
wise  enough  to  know,  ready  enough  to  hear,  and  able  to  relieve 
our  wants,  at  any  distance.  I  will  suppose  also,  that  one 
creature  may  be  appointed  to  bear  rule,  and  to  have  dominion  over 
many ;  as  some  have  thought  particular  angels  to  preside  over 
such  and  such  kingdoms  or  countries.  I  will  suppose  likewise, 
that  it  may  seem  to  human  wisdom  very  fit  and  proper,  that 
such  creatures  as  can  assist,  or  have  the  charge  of  others, 
should  be  respected,  worshipped^  and  adored  by  them.  I  will 
suppose  also,  that  we  may  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  perceive  any 
great  harm  in  these  suppositions,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
barely  and  singly  considered.  But  God's  "  thoughts  are  not  our 
"  thoughts  -y  he  has  been  pleased  to  enter  an  express  caveat  and 
prohibition  in  the  case ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  good  reason  for  it. 
Possibly  he  may  apprehend  it  to  be  more  for  his  own  glory,  and 
more  for  our  good,  that  our  whole  worship  and  service  be  paid 
to  him,  than  a  part  only.  Possibly  he  may  know,  (such  is  human 
infirmity,)  that  if  any  part,  or  kind,  or  degree  of  religious  worship 
was  permitted  to  be  given  to  creatures^  it  might  insensibly 
alienate  our  minds  from  the  Creator ;  or  eat  out  all  our  reverence 
and  respect  for  God.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  while  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  to  him  alone^  we 
may  thereby  be  induced  to  live  more  in  dependence  on  him  ; 
become  more  immediately  united  to  him  ;  and  have  the  greater 
love  and  esteem  for  him.  He  will  not,  perhaps,  leave  his  favours 
in  the  hands,  or  in  the  disposal  of  his  creatures,  lest  we  should 
forget  whom  we  are  principally  obliged  to;  or  lest  we  should 
imagine  that  he  is  not  always  every  where  present,  to  hear  all 
our  petitions,  and  to  answer  them,  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure.  These,  or  a  thousand  better  reasons,  infinite  Wisdom 
may  have,  for  appropriating  all  acts  of  religious  worship  to  God. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  has  done  it :  and  of  this 
holy  Scripture  has  given  abundant  proof,  as  we  have  before  seen. 
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Now  I  eooM  to  eoiunder  what  you  ha?o  to  oxaepi  agauMt  fo 
doMT  A  truth.  All  m  eotppri^ad  in  one  ihort  ■antenoo;  one 
fvmftrkablo  cUctinotion.  ^  Abaohito  tuprMiio  honour  m  pkMjr 
**  appropriatod  to  the  porton  of  tKo  Fathor  onlr,  (bj  Kxod. 
**  XX.  3.  Matt.  IT.  10.)  an  tho  abaoluto  supremo  IMng,  or  the 
*'  oaa  God."  (P.  94.)  Prom  which  I  am  to  infer,  thai  rui&Hm 
imfiHmr  worditp  may  be  paid  to  tho  ermhtrm,  notwHhatandiiy 
what  hat  been  mf^g<ed,  from  tho  wholo  tonor  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity,  to  the  eontrar}'.  Thia  ia  the  famed  iMiImm<^  pleaded 
by  the  healhena  of  old,  for  Paym,  by  the  Ronaaiato  of  ble,  Ibr 
Pfiikf  and  by  you,  for  Ariam  idolatry.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
eonTinee  you  how  little  there  ia,  either  of  truth  or  probability^ 
in  thia  ao  eelebrated  distinetiom ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  the 
argmnent  of  thb  Query. 

Yon  aet  out  unfortunately  under  a  mifitako,  on  if  we  were 
faKimrinf  about  respect  and  esteem,  when  tho  question  ia  entirely 
about  aft$  of  rdigum§  worahip.  My  words  were  wonkip  and 
mimrmiiim  :  instead  tliereof  you  put  humour,  an  ambiguous  word  ; 
and  ao  altp  oww  the  diillenlty,  which  you  was  pinched  with  ;  and 
ineeoaibly  lead  your  reader  off  from  tho  point  it  concerned  yon 
to  speak  to.  Pleaae  to  remember  that  we  are  disputing  about 
of  worship,  rtiipitnu  worship.  Let  us  keep  to  tho  terms  we 
with  ;  leet,  by  the  changing  of  words,  wo  make  a  change 
of  tdiMM,  and  alter  the  very  state  of  tho  question.  This  being 
now  I  come  directly  to  the  point  in  hand.  Your 
ie,  tlmt  uitimai^,  o^eotov  ntprmme,  smmtW^  worship  is 
doe  to  the  FatJker  only  ;  mtdiat$^  r^ioHfM,  im/encr,  pttty  worship 
nay  be  paid  to  ermtmrm:  the  outward  acts  and  circumstanoea 
aoppoeed  alike  in  both,  so  far  as  to  make  them  rMi^oiu,  not 
rtnV  worship.  Your  eotuidmrimp  the  Father  aa  mspr$m0t  and 
yovr  imUmtiiitp  him  the  Ugknt  reepeei  imaginable,  are  to  make 
kii  wonkip  become  ta/niMM,  a8asfaf#,  SMMmp  worship:  but 
yoor  rtmMmimtf  another  being  aa  infrrwr,  dfpmimKl^  and  a 
trmtmrt  only,  and  your  hUmuiimp  him  no  more  than  a  propot" 
raapeet,  are  to  make  the  worship  of  him  become  imfinor^ 
ptUy  worship.  Worship  therefore  ia  to  take  its  quality 
from  the  mhmm  and  imUmHom  of  the  wonhipper,  and  is  to  be 
aoppoeed  khher  and  b^Mmr  aeeordingly.  Tliis,  I  think,  is  your 
real  and  full  meaning,  ni  aa  few  and  aa  plain  words  as  I  am  capable 
of  exptcaaing  it.     In  answer  to  it,  I  obaerve  aa  folk>we  : 

I.  I  oan  meet  with  nothing  in  Scripture  to  coonteoaoee  thoae 
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fine-spun  notions.  Prayer  we  often  read  of ;  but  there  is  not  a 
syllable  about  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer. 
We  are  commanded  to  pray  fervently  and  incessantly ;  but  never 
sovereignly  or  absolutely^  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  left 
us  about  raising  or  loivering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  objects.  Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might 
have  been  highly  useful ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance,  no  directions  should  be  given,  either  in 
Scripture,  or  at  least  in  antiquity,  how  to  regulate  our  intentions 
and  meanings^  with  metaphysical  exactness ;  so  as  to  make  our 
worship  either  higTi^  higher^  or  highest  of  all,  as  occasion  should 
require. 

2.  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be 
understood,  in  part,  from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To 
make  it  yet  plainer,  I  shall  take  into  consideration  such  acts 
and  instances  of  worship,  as  I  find  laid  down  in  Scripture ; 
whether  under  the  old  or  new  dispensation. 

Sacrifice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  Law  ; 
and  it  is  said,  "  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the 
"  Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.'"  Exod.  xxii.  20. 
Now  suppose  any  person,  considering  with  himself  that  only 
absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice  was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this 
law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  and  have 
been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges;  the  apology  he  must 
have  made  for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus  :  "  Gentlemen, 
"  though  I  have  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet  I  hope  you  will 
*'  observe,  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely  :  I  meant  not  any  absolute 
"  or  supreme  sacrifice,  (which  is  all  that  the  Law  forbids,)  but 
"  relative  and  inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all 
"  imaginable  care,  and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exact- 
"  ness :  I  considered  the  other  gods,  whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as 
"  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so  ;  reserving  all  sovereign  sacrifice 
"  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.'"*  This  or  the  like  apology  must, 
I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal  with  some  applause  for 
his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either  you  must  allow 
this,  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  absolute 
supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,)  but  all 
sacrifice  was,  by  the  Law,  appropriate  to  God  only. 

Another  instance  of  worship  is  making  of  vows^  religious  vows. 
We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  famed  distinction  here,  as 
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in  the  former  ciuii*.  We  mul  noUiinf  of  ipgf¥<fi  ftnd  it^trwr^ 
mhmhif  and  rttaik^  vowt ;  that  W9  ahould  iroaghixywMfawa 
to  ho  oppropmto  to  Qod,  imfwior  fM«nnttt«Ml  to  amatU,  nr  Idbfi, 
or  to  OB  J  ITMtefW. 

io  onothor  inoUoeo  muob  of  Iho  Mmu  kind  with  the 
Snoorii^  by  GW«  immm  k  o  plom  thing,  and  well 
;  hatif70uteUtMof«M«m^aiidti|^Miroiioaraig 
aooordhig  to  the  bward  roepoet  or  intontion  yoo  have,  m  pro- 
portioQ  to  the  dignity  of  the  perKNi  by  whooe  name  yoo  fwear, 
it  must  sound  perfectly  new  to  u«.  All  owoaring  which  eonm 
■hort  in  ita  re«peett.  or  fidk  below  999$rm^,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  little  bettor  than  profimmm. 

Soeh  being  the  ease  in  reipoet  of  the  aeta  of  reHgiooa  wondiip 
ahready  mentioned,  I  am  now  to  aak  you,  what  im  there  eo 
poeoliar  in  the  caao  of  mmoatitn  and  adoration,  that  thoy  should 
not  bo  thought  of  the  mom  kind  with  the  other  f  Why  nhould 
not  aAie/iiltf  and  rdatim  prayer  and  prostration  appear  as  absurd 
aa  mUiimft  and  mfaiiat  aaorifioe,  vowa,  oaths,  or  the  like  I  They 
are  aoti  and  inttaaoaa  of  niipimu  worriiip.  like  the  other ;  ap- 
propriated to  Ood  io  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  laws, 
and  apoo  tbo  Mme  groonda  and  reaaona.  Well  then,  will  you 
pleaao  to  eoosdor,  whether  yoo  hafo  not  begun  at  tlio  wrong 
end,  and  committed  an  wrrtpov  vportpov  in  your  way  of  thinking? 
You  imagine  that  aets  of  reiipums  worship  are  to  derire  their 
dgnifieatkm  and  quality  from  the  imtmUiom  and  sisawiw^  of  the 
wonhippers ;  whereaa  the  Tory  reverae  of  it  is  the  truth.  Their 
•MONMf  and  §ifmi/imlim  ia  6aed  and  determined  by  Go<l  hinuM*lf ; 
and  thorefore  wo  are  never  to  oae  them  with  any  other  meaning, 
onder  peril  of  proCuMoeei  or  idoUtry.  God  has  not  lelt  us 
at  liberty  to  6x  what  eenie  we  pleaao  upon  rs^ioiis  worahip*  to 
it  A^  or  latr^  ah§okit0  or  n&tftM,  at  discretioo ;  tmpmm 
Bftrad  to  God,  and  if  to  others  imftiitr;  as  when  to 
or  saints,  or  iaiagea,in  suitable  proportion.  No ;  religion 
not  made  for  liiyljwifla^  heada  <mly ;  sueh  aa  might  naeely 
distinguish  the  aeveral  dyow  and  elofatiooa  of  reopoet  and 
honour  among  many  olijoeCa.  The  short  and  pUin  way,  whieh 
(in  pi^  to  human  infirmity,  and  to  prevent  oooliuion)  it  Iwa 
pleased  God  to  ukc  with  us,  in  to  moke  all  nK^m  womliip  hia 
eiea  ,•  and  so  it  ia  SMtrvf^  of  courae.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  srrt^ani/,  as  well  as  only  rmmtmmhU  account  of  the  objeei  of 
worship.     We  need  not  oooeera  omrwlios  (it  is  but  vain  to  pfo- 
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tend  to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  religious 
worship.  God  himself  has  took  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed 
and  determined  to  our  hands.  It  means,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
it  means,  by  divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divinity, 
the  supremacy^  the  sovereignty  of  its  object.  To  misapply  those 
marks  of  dignity,  those  appropriate  ensigns  of  divine  majesty ; 
to  compliment  any  creature  with  them,  and  thereby  to  make 
common  what  God  has  made  proper^  is  to  deify  the  works  of 
God's  hands,  and  to  serve  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator, 
God  blessed  for  ever.  We  have  no  occasion  to  talk  of  sovereign, 
absolute^  ultimate  prayers,  and  such  other  odd  fancies :  prayer 
is  an  address  to  God,  and  does  not  admit  of  those  novel  dis- 
tinctions. In  short,  then,  here  is  no  room  left  for  your  dis- 
tinguishing between  sovereign  and  inferior  adoration.  You  must 
first  prove,  what  you  have  hitherto  presumed  only  and  taken  for 
granted,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  fix  what  meaning  and  signi- 
fication you  please  to  the  acts  of  religious  worship ;  to  make 
them  high  or  low  at  discretion.  This  you  will  find  a  very  difficult 
undertaking.  Scripture  is  beforehand  with  you ;  and,  to  fix  it 
more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  best  Christian 
writers.  All  religious  worship  is  hereby  determined  to  be  what 
you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.  Inferior  or  relative  worship  ap- 
pears now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it  is  novel  in  sound  ; 
like  an  inferior  or  relative  God.  To  what  hath  been  said  I  may 
add  a  few  further  considerations  from  Scripture.  The  Apostles 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  when  the  ^Lycaonians  would  have  done 
sacrifice  unto  them,  did  not  tell  them  that  sacrifice  was  of  equi- 
'oocal  meaning ;  and  that  they  might  proceed  in  it,  provided 
only  that  they  would  rectify  their  intentions^  and  consider  them 
as  apostles  only  ;  but  they  forbade  them  to  sacrifice  to  them  at 
all.  The  angel,  in  the  Revelations,  did  not  direct  St.  John  to 
consider  him  only  as  an  angel^  and  then  to  go  innocently  on  in 
his  worship  of  him  ;  but  he  ordered  him  to  worship  God.  Our 
blessed  Lord  did  not  tell  the  Devil  that  all  external  worship  was 
equivocal,  and  might  be  offered  to  angels  or  men,  provided  the 
intention  was  regulated,  and  respect  proportioned ;  but  he  told 
him  plainly  that  all  religious  worship  was  appropriate  to  God. 
In  fine,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the  design,  both  of 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  was  to  establish  this  great  truth,  and 

^  Acts  xiv. 
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to  root  out  crmtimhww^ip.  **  Aod  thii  WM,**  M  Dr.  Cndworth 
ngMx  otwrvwi, ''  the  grwMl  roMoo  wbjr  tlie  aoeieoi  Ffttheni  ao 
opposed  Aruuuem ;  beoMise  thai  Chrietuuiitjr,  which 
bj  God  Almighty  for  a  tntmiM  to  oxtirpeie 
"*  Pu^m  jdtkHp^  i«a  ihmthy  iimUp&^mU^ti  and  id^k$n»$d/ 
"^  aad  aide  h%hlj  gdlty  of  thai  very  thng  which  ie  ao  naeh 
^  nnndewned  m  the  Pagmtis,  that  it,  ermtmn^-wonAip.  Thia 
'*  n^ghl  be  protad  by  aundry  teathnoBiet  of  Athaaaaiaa.  Baal, 
^  Owfoty  Nyteen,  Gregory  yaiianien,  Epipluuiiue»  CbryeoetoiB» 
**  Hilaiy,  Arobroee,  Austin,  Faiietinna,  aaJ  Cyril  of  Alexandria; 
^  all  of  them  chaiging  the  Ariana,  aa  guilty  of  the  vety  iame 
^  idolatry  with  the  Geotilea,  or  Pagans,  in  giving  relu^imu  war- 
^  sl^  et en  to  the  W^rd  wad  Sm  0/  God  himself,  (and  eonse- 
^  qnently  to  our  Sarioar  Christ.)  as  ho  was  supposed  by  them 
"^  to  be  a  crmimn'r 

But  in  aaawer,  perhapa,  to  this,  it  may  bo  said,  by  such  as 
nin  thi^ga  olT  in  a  oonfused  manner,  and  do  not  sUy  to  distin- 
guish, that  certainly  there  is  a  wide  and  great  diflerenoe  between 
giving  honour  to  heathen  iiloU,  and  doing  it  to  our  Saviour 
Chrisi,  though  a  crtotmrt  only.  No  doubt  but  there  is;  and 
God  forbid  that  any  Chri«tian  should  say  or  think  otherwiae. 
But  that  is  not  the  |»oint.  The  worship  even  of  sotaik  and  mtptii 
is  much  preferable  to  Pagan  worsliip.  But  still  they  are  both 
ifaaf/jf,  though  itoi aqpnUy  emipakk^  idolatry,-  aod  are  breaches 
of  the  ftfst  Conwnamhnent.  Whatever  love,  respect,  gratitude, 
tie.  may  be  duo  for  what  our  Lord  and  Saviour  luis  wrought  for 
US,  if  he  be  still  a  ctm^iv,  all  cannot  come  up  to  wonkip^  which 
is  appropriate  to  God  alone  Well,  but  it  may  be  further 
pleaded,  that  here  is  God*s  tmmmmmd  in  the  ease,  which  nmkes 
it  widely  diflerent  from  any  of  the  former.  Very  true ;  tliero 
is  so;  and  wo  shall  nuike  a  proper  use  of  that  hercader:  but 
the  qoestioo  is,  what  is  the  fundauu*ntal  rule  of  iWi^ioas  worship  f 
Is  it  Is  tesraAip  Chdmlff  Or  b  it  to  worship  God,  amd  wAtm 
mm$r  h$Mm^  God  daU  appoimi  to  U  wmrMpptdt  They  who 
pwtead  the  huter  must  show  some  foundation,  if  they  can,  in 
Seriptore  for  it  Where  is  it  intimated,  either  in  tho  Old  or 
New  Testament  that  worship  should  be  paid  to  any  besides 
God  f  Neither  the  I41W  nor  the  Propheta,  neither  Christ  nor  his 
Apartlea  ever  intimated  any  thing  like  it.     Our  Saviour  did  not 

<  Cudw.  IntdL  Sjit  p.  6j8. 
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say,  Worship  God,  and  whomsoever  God  shall  order  to  he  wor- 
shipped;  nor  did  the  angel,  in  the  Revelations,  insinuate  any 
such  thing :  St.  Paul  never  told  us  of  serving  the  Creator,  and 
whom  the  Creator  should  nominate  besides ;  but  Creator  only. 
The  like  may  be  observed  upon  other  occasions,  where  this 
might  have  been  properly  intimated,  but  is  constantly  omitted. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  fundamental 
rule  for  worship  is,  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  All 
worship,  inconsistent  with  this  primary  and  perpetual  law,  must, 
of  consequence,  appear  idolatrous^  either  in  the  practice  or  the 
principle :  and  it  is  thus  that  the  Arians,  following  a  Scripture- 
command,  but  not  upon  Scripture-p7^inciples,  and  practising 
a  Christian  duty  upon  a  Pagan  foundation  of  creature-worship, 
and  polytheism,  stand  charged  with  idolatry. 

2.  To  confirm  us  further  in  the  truth  of  the  principles  here 
asserted,  I  shall  subjoin  a  second  consideration,  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  martyrs;  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  understood  the  principles  of  that  rehgion,  for  which  they 
cheerfully  laid  down  their  lives.  It  is  well  known,  that  they 
readily  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  torment,  and  to  death  itself, 
rather  than  offer  adoration,  incense,  or  sacrifice,  to  the  heathen 
deities.  Now,  if  sovereign  worship  be  all  that  is  appropriated  to 
God ;  and  if  no  worship  be  sovereignly  but  what  the  inward 
intention,  and  secret  esteem  of  the  worshipper  make  so ;  how 
thoughtless  were  they,  to  resist  even  unto  blood,  for  fear  of 
committing  a  sin,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  have 
been  guilty  of?  They  could  never  have  blundered  so  egregiously, 
as  to  have  considered  the  heathen  deities  (which  they  heartily 
despised)  as  supreme  gods;  or  to  have  intended  them  sovereign 
worship  ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  guilty  of  giving 
them  that  worship  which  is  appropriate  to  God.  They  had  so 
mean  and  despicable  an  opinion  of  the  Pagan  deities,  that  if 
the  quality  of  the  worship  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  secret 
esteem  and  intention  of  the  icorshipper,  such  acts  of  worship  must 
have  dwindled  into  no  worship  in  reality ;  hardly  amounting  to 
so  much  as  an  empty  ceremonious  compliment.  Where  then 
was  the  harm  of  sacrificing  to  idols?  What  law  had  condemned 
it,  if  youi-  principles  be  true  ?  The  outward  act  being  equivocal, 
this  could  not  be  interpreted  sacrifice,  such  as  God  had  forbid 
to  be  offered  to  any  but  himself.  But  those  primitive  saints 
were  unacquainted  with  your  refined  subtilties,  having  learned 
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their  lofio  from  Seriptiiro,  ami  Uio  plain  <ymiiixm  uetum  and 
fWMHNi  of  mankiiid.  TI10J  know  that  the  AgoifioAlioQ  of  woffvhip 
•Bd  Morillee  depoodod  not  on  tlieir  arbitiwy  attoam,  or  teerti 
ialMilioiii  bntlMMl  boeo  before  fbad  And  detonninad  by  God. 
To  olfer  Musrifioe  to  tho  haalheo  deitiee,  wae,  by  oooetriietioii 
and  trnpUoatioa,  declaring  them  to  be  immuiabh^  ttmmi^^  miptme, 
and  itrietly  cIMm.  Thej  oould  not  be  guHtj  of  eoeh  »  eolcnin 
lie,  or  eommit  Mieh  bvefiMod  proftmeneee  and  idolatry.  They 
iponld  not  proetitule  the  marka  and  ehanieten  of  divinity 
to  thoee  who  nare  ^  m&twn  m  €hd» ;  nor  giro  that  to  idoU, 
which  waa  appropriatod  to  Ood  only.  This  waa  their  manner  of 
vaaeooing;  and  thia  wae  right:  for,  indeed,  upon  the  other 
hypotheeii,  there  ii  nothing  ao  mean  or  low,  but  what  a  man 
ndght  pay  rdi^mt  worship  to.  For  instance ;  pray  to  am^$U^ 
hot  Mmm4$r  them  aa  arngtU^  with  pnpariUmaU  reipeet,  and  there 
wiD  be  no  harm  in  it.  Wordiip  Minta  departed,  but  intend 
them  only  raeh  reepeet  at  it  due  to  mi«/«,  and  all  is  right. 
FaD  down  before  a  crucifix  with  humble  pro«tratiun,  but  ecmaUkr 
it  aa  a  ermeijUt,  and  intend  little  or  nothing  by  it,  and  aO  ia 
well.  Theee  aeem  to  me  the  onavoidable  ooneeqneneee  of  thia 
CMBMd  distinction,  and  theee  are  the  oeec  which  hare  actually 
made  of  it.  einco  men  have  learned  to  bo  subtle,  instead  of 
;  and  have  departed  from  the  fundamental  maxim  of  re- 
fealed  religion,  that  God  atone  i$  I0  he  wonkipped  with  rellgimu 
iwrsiy.  The  sum  of  what  hath  been  said,  on  this  important 
article,  may  be  oompriaed  in  the  following  particolara : 

1.  That,  under  the  Old  Testament,  all  reliffiomB  worship  was 
deelirod  to  belong  to  God  only ;  and  upon  such  reasons  as 
eoulnde  aO  giiielar#  wmMp ;  namely,  because  he  is  God, 
Jehovah,  Eternal,  Immutable,  Creator,  Preeener,  Sustainer, 
and  Gofcmor  of  aU  things. 

2.  That  our  lleewd  Lord  made  no  alteration  in  this  law,  but 
explained  and  confirmed  it :  his  Apostles,  after  him,  inculcated 
the  aMne  thin^.  long  after  our  Saviour**  <»wiftgrtsn  and  asMwion ; 
and  an  angel  fnnn  heaven  reinforco<l  it,  thereby  proclaiming  its 
perpetoal  obligation.  No  distinction  of  worship,  wsrfiafs  and 
■IWiweli,  waa  erer  intimated ;  nor  of  vrfmm  and  mHrmgn :  hot 
aO  rtKfitm  worship  supposed  to  have  one  aisaaiwy,  one  ti^ 
njflcaiiejf,  one  obfed,  Ti£  the  <fieui#  matmn;  whether  snbeietiqg 

WL    in  one  PerMO,  or  more. 

^k      3.  Sneh  bei^  the  rule  and  standing  hiw  for  reH^ious  worship. 
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none  can  have  any  right,  title,  or  claim  to  worship,  but  in  con- 
formity to  the  same  rule. 

4.  If  the  Son  of  God  be  mry  God,  Jehovah,  Creator,  Sustainer, 
and  Preserver  of  all  things  ;  then  he  both  may,  and  ought  to  be 
worshipped,  in  conformity  to  the  Scripture-rule,  and  upon 
Scripture-principles  :  but  if  he  be  a  creature  only,  the  worship  of 
him  is  not  consistent  with  the  fundamental  rule  both  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel.  In  a  word;  if  the  Son  of  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,  he  is  not  a  creature :  if  a  creature,  he  is  not  to  be 
worshipped. 

It  remains  now  only  to  inquire,  whether  the  primitive  Church, 
which  had  the  same  Scriptures  that  we  have,  and  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  and  understanding  them,  made  the  same  or 
the  like  conclusions  from  them.  It  is  an  argument  of  no  small 
importance ;  and  therefore  I  shall  think  it  worth  the  while,  to 
give  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  sentiments  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers  ;  and  in  their  own  words,  that  every  impartial 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 

Justin  Martyr,  giving  account  of  the  Christian  worship,  says 
plainly,  "  "^  We  worship  God  alone ;"  and,  "  None  but  God  ought 
"  to  be  worshipped." 

^Athenagoras,  in  like  manner,  speaks  to  this  effect :  *'  We 
"  are  not  to  worship  the  world,  but  the  Maker  of  it ;  we 
"  worship  not  the  powers  of  God,  but  their  Creator  and 
"  Governor.'''' 

Theophilus  says,  "  I  will  honour  the  king,  but  I  will  not 
"  worship  him.  ^  I  will  worship  God,  the  real  and  true  God : 
"  no  one  ought  to  be  worshipped  but  God  alone." 

f  Tatian,  to  the  same  purpose,  though  not  so  fully,  says ; 
"  The  works  of  God,  made  for  our  sakes,  I  will  not  worship." 

sTertullian  says,  "  What  we  worship  is  one  God,  who  made 
"  the  whole  mass  of  things  purely  from  nothing.     I  am  cora- 

c  0e6v     \ikv    fMOVOv    trpoa-KVVovfifv.  ^  ArjjjLiovpyiav  rf)v  vtt   ovtov  yeyevrj- 

Apolog.  i.  C.   23.    Tbv  Qeov  fxovov  Set  ixevijv  X'^P'-^  rj/jLoiv  TrpocrKvvelv  ov  6e\a>, 

TTpoa-Kwelv.    c.  21.  p.  18.    Vid.  et  p.  79. 

d  Ov  TovTov,  ahXa  top  t^x^'^'^v  airov         s  Quod  colimus,  Deus  unus  est ; 

7rpo(TKvifTjT€ov,  p.  5.1^.     Ov  TOP  dwdficis  qui  totam  molem  istam de  nihilo 

(rov    Qeov)     TrpoaiovTes    Oepairevop.ev,  expressit.  Apol.  C.  17. 

aWa  TOP  noirjTTjv  avrav  Koi  bea^orqv,         Prsescribitur  mihi  ne  quem  alium 

p.  56.  Deum  dicam,- ne  quem  alium  ado- 

e  0f ^  Se  T^  ^vra>s  ©fo)  Koi  aKrjdci  rem,  aut  quoquo  modo  venerer,  praeter 

irpoa-Kvvm ovk  aXX<p  e|di/  icrri unicum  iUum  qui  ita  mandat.  Scorp. 

Trpoa-Kvvt'ia-Oai  aXX'  rj  p.6v€f  Qf^,  p.  30,  c.  iv.  p.  490.  Rigalt. 
33- 
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^  bmmmM  noi  to  eall  any  oUiar,  God,  nor  to  mki^  or  in  mnywim 
'*  mrMp  anj  otiivr  htMm  ikmi  one.** 

^diiiieiit  of  AIosmmUi  Ium  idoiv  to  tlw  pitrpote :  '*  Angek 
"*  and  men**  (■ajrs  ho)  ''ato  tJio  worlu  of  Ood*t  haodi :  lot  none 
"  of  you  wonhip  tlM  ma,  but  let  him  Mi  hit  hattii  u[mmi  the 
^  mmr$  Ormktrt  neidMr  let  him  doiiy  Um  iPorld,  but  to  the 
«"  ifolw*  e/lAtf  wwU  let  hit  dearee  be.  I  eeekalior  God,  the 
^  Omtkr  of  tbe  world,  him  that  lightod  up  the  mm,  mmI  aol 
*<  aAm  tho  €itmimrm  (i^ya)  which  God  hath  made.  The  Geo* 
"*  talee  ought  to  learn,  from  the  Law  and  the  Propheta,  to 
**  wonhip  the  one  oolj  God,  the  nenemifly-egieting  Almighty. 
^  This  il  ie  to  wonhip  tho  Jlmms  Bmm§  in  true  righteouiem  of 
^  pnoiaee  and  knowlodgr 

'IreMMi  OKprtmoe  himiolf  thu« :  **  Yon  ought  to  womhip  the 
^  Lord  your  Ciod,  and  to  wene  him  alone,  and  to  give  no  credit 
^  to  hhn  who  deceitfully  promieed  things  which  were  not  hie 
**  own,  Mjing ;   *  All  thoM  things  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 

*^  iaU  tlown  and  worahip  me* Tlio  •jctem  of  creaturee  ia  not 

^*  under  hi«  dominion,  sinoo  he  himeelf  ia  one  of  tbe  emolmw.** 

^Origen  baa  a  great  deal  to  our  purpoeo,  in  hia  book  against 
Gekna.  I  ehaO  aelect  a  few  pamagee:  he  blamoe  tho  Gontilce, 
**  who  from  tbe  etupendooa  groatnem  of  tho  things  in  tho  world, 
^  and  the  boauUful  order  of  armimmy  (hinuovprYftyu&rup^)  could 
**  not  look  up  and  considor  that  they  ought  to  admire,  worriiip, 
^  and  adore  him  only  that  made  thorn.""  In  anotlier  place  he 
Mys.  '*  To  worship  the  taa  and  the  ^rmtmrm  oi  God  (Bcoi;  dij^uovp- 
**  Y^iftairp)   is  forbidden  us.   who  are  taught,   not  to  serv^  tk$ 


Xh  mI  li<|pMSoi  Uya  rmm  Naqueenimcoodittumb^laspolHlBls 

mirm        mA  tiir  q^uAf  rtt  cat,  qtuuuloquidefn   ec  ipse  OBWi  de 

p,,— ifwi,JuifA»i>iw»s— r-  cfMfivw  Ml,  p.  3ja  ed.  Bnwd. 

mvSiUm.  i/jdi  ri»  winm  iaittn  ^  Oi  /»  row  r^Ktmirmt  ^tyi&uvj  rim 

JDOii    rir    ainm    lltpiiwp|jii>  Any  wtwiy  aal  rov  wAXow  rftir  df- 

^emm,  D.  53.  sd.  Ox.    Tir  fl^  |iiw|iypiwii>  |^  9m>Jiitnm  if^fiiifm 

)^tmpy«0,  rim  ^jfdm  ^wraynyAii  oil  tffjpSw,  in  wpoauwMtp  aai  Aw 


ty,  p.  Sas.  TA  y  ^rrl  ^^Hfimmmm  r6    karptvitp  ri  trwrn  w^  rim  nimmm, 
««c.  p.  778.  fdnD 


m2  >Miw««c.  p.  778.  fdnD  add 

t  Dommum  Dmub  tnam  adorns  OiMt  ^d^ 
epoftai,  si  IDS  sal 
osdsrs  m  qn  biso  , 

oon  turn  sea,  dksm :  Use  OMsis  'tibi  nrrAr  ftywwpyy,  mi  ram  «i^^ 

dmko,  n  /rociAsi  silorasins  sm.— -  Jkmf^tu  M»f»  p.  367. 

■  e  a 


fdian  add  another  panags. 
B  tnam  adorns        OMiW  yiip  fiXimmm  rmg  rwt  in^At 
mmm  St  BOO     l#<y^iii  AXf  rpimm  0*fim  r6  09mm 
proousit  sa,  quw    wmpkrimimodtutn/mtvopfmJmlr^rmm 

.   **  -  -         -  -•-  A.'4^'      —    .  -*  -    &_ ?      •    : _A.  J 
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"  creature  besides  the  Creator.'*''  He  observes,  a  little  after  that ; 
"  We  ought  not  to  honour  those  in  the  place  of  God,  or  of  the 
"  Son  of  Godr  Which  I  take  notice  of  here  particularly,  that 
you  may  see  how  clearly  Origen  distinguishes  the  Son  from  the 
br]ixLovpyrifjLaTa  Geov  :  as,  indeed,  he  does  every  where.  In  another 
place,  he  observes  that  Christians  are  bred  up  to  thoughts 
elevated  ^far  above  all  creatures,  and  might  very  justly  disdain  to 
worship  any  of  them.  The  like  he  remarks  of  the  Jews,  "  that 
'^  they  were  taught  to  "^ascend  up  to  the  uncreated  nature  of 
"  God ;  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  only ;  and  on  him  alone  to 
"  rest  all  their  hopes  and  expectations.'' 

I  might  add  many  more  testimonies,  to  the  same  effect,  from 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
just  idea  of  their  principles,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  worship. 
This  we  shall  find  run  through  them  all,  that  God  alone  is  to  be 
worshipped ;  the  Creator,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures  what- 
ever; the  TO  Qelov,  (as  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
sometimes  accurately  express  it,)  which  also  TertuUian  seems  to 
intimate,  in  the  words,  quod  colimus,  above  cited.  The  sum 
then  of  the  case  is  this :  if  the  Son  could  be  included,  as 
being  uncreated,  and  very  God ;  as  Creator,  Sustainer,  Preserver 
of  all  things,  and  one  with  the  Father;  then  he  might  be 
worshipped  upon  their  principles,  but  otherwise  could  not. 
What  their  practice  was,  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper 
place.  For  the  present,  let  it  be  a  rule  and  maxim  with 
us,  fixed,  as  far  as  Scripture  and  the  concurring  judgment 
of  antiquity  can  fix  it,  (besides  what  might  be  justly  pleaded 
from  the  reason  of  the  thing,)  that  no  kind  or  degree  of  religious 
worship  is  due,  or  can  be  lawfully  paid,  to  any  creature.  The 
conclusion  from  all  is ;  if  our  blessed  Lord  is  a  creature,  ^  he 
is  not  to  be  worshipped ;  if  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  he  is  not  a 
creature.     Now  we  may  pass  on. 

^  Tovs     dibaxdevras     fi€yoXo(t>vS)s  our  thoughts  and  devotions  above  and 

vnfpava^aiveiv    iravra    ra   drjfiiovpyT]-  beyond  aS,  created  being,  6,  rnrorovv 

^ara,  &c.  p.  237.^  yevrjTov,  in  one  ]^lace,  rravros  yevrjrov 

"^  '^z""'^"*''"*'  ^^'^  "^^  dyevrjTov  tov  in  the  other.   See  also   Clem.  Alex. 

Qfov  c})v(nv  KCLKdvcd  fxova  evopav,  koI  ras  p.  809,  816.  Ox.  ed. 
an  avTov  fiovov  eATriSay  npoa-doKav,  p.  »  Kria-pa  yap  KrLapari.  ov  Trpoa-Kvveit 

^89'  dWa  8ovKos  deoTTOTTjv,  /cat  KTiapa  Qfov. 

Compare  p.  160.  where  Origen  in-  Ath.  Orat.  ii.  p.  491. 
sists  upon  the  necessity  of  elevating 
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WbgUwr,  Bolwithitaiiding,  wordiipMidAdoimtkNiboiioiaqQilljr 
dwIoGhrMi;  Mid  eoiiM|aeiiU j,  whaUier  it  nniii  Doi  IdOov, 
tliikilMitUieoiieQod,aiidiioi(Maie  AraM  loppoM) 
*diiliii0l  inferior  Being! 

YOU  answer,  that  **  oqoality  of  divino  honour  it  never 
""  attrihnted  in  Seripture  to  the  Son  with  the  Father  f  and 
then,  in  proof  of  a  matter  of  fiMt,700  aeqgn  a  renaon  of  joor 
own  derimg;  "^for  then  the  Son  would  be  abeohitelj  equal 
'^  with  tho  Father,  whieh  ie  eontrary  to  Seriptare  and  reason,*" 
(p.  94.)   But  whj  do  jou  not  keep  OIO0O  to  the  worda  of  tho 
Qneqr,  and  to  the  point  in  quoetion !   WonAip  and  adomiiam  are 
BJ  words ;  not  di^hu  komour^  which  is  ambiguous,  and  leads  ns 
off  horn  tho  argument  in  hand.    Suppose  it  had  been  said 
would  700  answer  thus!  Equality  of  divkit  mmifio$  b 
attriboted,  8ie.    Do  not  yon  see  the  impropriety?  WeO, 
boty  as  it  is,  you  must  say,  tftMt$  ffdivim  winkip  m  never 
attributed,  lie.    And  then,  pray  teO  me,  what  yon  mean  by 
^^imtUy  or  msqwUUif  ^  wonkip ;  whether  you  mesn  longer  or 
shorter  prayers,  more  or  less  frequent  addroaies,  or  any  thing 
else.     Be  thai  as  it  wiQ,  wonkip,  rdiffiom  worship,  greater  or 
r,  longer  or  shorter,  has  tho  same  import  and  significancy  ; 
speaks  the  Person  addreesed  to,  to  bo  divine:  just  as 
whether  offered  onee  a  year  only  or  once  a  day,  or 
whether  it  were  a  hmb  or  only  two  yommff  pipMU^  carried  the 
SUM  aeknowledgnient  with  it  of  the  rfisiafljy,  soesrvi^n^,  and 
wyrwey  ofthe  person  to  whom  it  was  oflbrsd.     Now,  wwrthip 
being,  t^B  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledgment  of  tho  true  God, 
in  opposition  to  all  mmimm  whatever,  which  are  by  nature  no 
gods;  and  beii^  oftred  to  the  Father,  not  for  the  recognising 
his  jwnsnaf  propertaea,  as  he  standi  distingmshed  from  the  Son 
and  Aijf  Bpirii^  but  hk  ewsaliaf  perfeetioiii,  eommon  to  all,  and 
by  whieh  he  is  distngnished  limn  the  0mAmrm ;  it  is  very 
manifest,  that  if  the  Son  is  to  be  ww'dlipjwf  too,  he  is  equally 
God,  and  true  God,  with  the  Father;  has  all  the  same  essential 
eieelleneies  and  perfections  which  the  Father  hath,  and  is  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  tho  creatures;   in  opposition  to  whom, 
and  as  a  mark  of  fali  superior  and   infinitely  traosceodenl 
exeelleney,  he  is  wonkippml.    If  then  kmomr  eonsists  in  the 
of  his  essential  perfeetioim,  ssm%  ^/  <'«<^ 
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honour  is  attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  Son  with  the  Father; 
because  worship  is  attributed  to  both,  and  is  always  of  the  same 
import  and  significancy,  by  God's  own  order  and  appointment. 
But  then  you  will  say,  the  Son  will  be  absolutely  equal  with  the 
Father ;  which  you  think  inconsistent  with  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  you  mean  by  absolutely  equal,  that  the  Son  must  be 
the  first  Person,  as  well  as  the  Father,  I  deny  your  inference  :  if 
any  thing  else,  I  allow  it  to  be  true.  The  Son  will  be  equal  in 
all  those  respects,  for  which  worship  is  due  to  the  Father 
himself.  He  will  be  equally  divine,  equally  eternal,  immutable, 
wise,  powerful,  &c.  in  a  word,  equally  God  and  Lord.  As  to  the 
subordination  of  Persons  in  the  same  Godhead,  that  is  of  distinct 
consideration ;  and  we  may  never  be  able  perfectly  to  com- 
prehend the  relations  of  the  three  Persons,  ad  intra,  amongst 
themselves  ;  the  ineffable  order  and  economy  of  the  ever  blessed 
coeternal  Trinity.  You  have  many  things  to  say,  in  hopes  to 
lessen  the  honour  and  worship  attributed  to  the  Son  in  holy 
Scripture.  But  unless  you  could  prove  that  no  worship  at  all  is 
to  be  paid  him,  you  prove  nothing.  However,  that  I  may  not 
seem  to  pass  any  thing  slightly  over,  I  shall  take  the  pains 
to  examine  your  exceptions. 

As  to  what  you  say,  to  weaken  the  force  of  John  v.  2>^.  the 
answer  to  it  will  properly  fall  under  a  distinct  Query;  which 
is  entirely  upon  it.  You  acite  Phil.  ii.  ii.  John  xiv.  13.  against 
the  Querist ;  as  if  it  was  any  question  betwixt  us,  whether  God 
was  glorified  in  his  Son  ;  or  whether  the  honour  of  either  did  not 
redound  to  both.  "  It  was,"  you  say,  "  the  prayer  of  Christ  to 
"  glorify  his  Father,  and  the  Father  only."*'  But  read  that  part 
of  the  prayer  again,  and  believe  your  own  eyes,  John  xvii.  i. 
"  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also 
"  may  glorify  thee."  How  familiar,  how  equally  concerned,  as 
well  for  his  own,  as  his  Father''s  glory.  So  again,  a  little  after ; 
"  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work 
"  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify 
"  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
"  thee, -before  the  world  was,"  John  xvii.  4,  5.  See  also  John 
xiii.  31,  32.  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  was  Christ's  design,  or 
desire,  that  his  Father  only  might  be  glorified.  How  could  you 
miss  such  plain  things  ?  You  go  on ;  "  The  Father  is  the  object, 

a  Page  90; 
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'*  to  wbieh  he  <wtBmMMi  w  to  dirMi  ov  pmj«r».**  WluU ! 
Will  joo  dkiMtto  wheiW  Chriil  it  to  Km>  wonhtpped,  or 
infOQiUodf  UoiMiilar,  1  betaeoh  jott,  John  v.  aj.  in— tiooad 
abovo :  reeoOeel  with  yoitrMl(  that  ho  ii  tomatamat  dkltnctly 

jMaM^  or fraof  oiilj,ai« fraqoently,  in  twaoty  pbeaa of  tho  Now 
Twtiwient*,  implofod  of  htm,  toguthor  with  tho  Father.  Ho  it 
to  ba  wotihippad  awl  adored,  aa  wall  aa  tha  Fathar,  bj  men,  by 
^wm^$^  hy  Iha  •wU$  trmOom.  Olmrp md dmmim  fir09mrami 
0Wt  are  'aaoribed  to  him,  aa  well  a«  to  tho  Father.  Thie  iff  tha 
Moaa  of  Saripliire :  1  naad  not  add,  it  being  a  thing  ao  well 
known,  tlia  aenea  aleo  of  the  eariieet  and  beet  Christian  writera* 
who  onanimoiiily  declare  for  tho  wonhip  of  Chriat ;  and  their 
praaliaa  waa  ooolonBabIa  thereto.  And  now,  that  joa  may  aea 
bow  enndetent  thoae  good  men  were  (suitably  to  their  strict 
mneerity)  with  Seriptare.  with  themaehea,  and  with  oach  other ; 
I  shall  atap  a  littla  aaida,  to  shew  you  upon  what  principles  they 
mighi,  and  did  give  ral^ioos  worship  to  Christ. 

Wo  haire  heard  JaatiD  Martyr,  before,  declaring  that  ''Ood 
^  alone  is  to  bo  worshipped.**  Very  true :  but  then  he  oon- 
sCanftly  teaohee  us  that  the  Son  is  God;  and  therefore  might 
eensiitently  say,  that  tho  Son  is  to  be  s  wartMipped^  and,  in  tho 
nune  of  the  whola  Ohoreh,  "*  we  k  worship  Father,  Son,  and  iha 
**  prophetao  Spirit.'* 

Athonagoraa  has  before  intimated  that  nothing  less  than  tho 
I  Creator  of  the  world  is  to  be  worshipped.  But  then  ho  tells 
•a  too,  that  all  things  were  •^created  by  tho  S(m  :  and  thereforo 
no  wonder  if,  giviqg  aoeonnt,  to  the  emperor,  of  the  God  whom 
the  Christiana  worshipped,  he  ^joins  the  Sam  with  the  Father. 

Theophifaia  declares,  aa  belbre  aeen,  for  the  worship  of  Ood 
only ;  Mid  saya,  the  king  ia  not  to  ba  wordupped,  beeanae  As  it 
mi  €hd.    But  then,  as  to  the  Som^  ho  'owns  him  to  be  God ; 


^  Acts   TD.   50.    I   Tbtm,   in.    It.         *  *Emt9im  rw,  matron  wop  atfr^iwUtr 

Imb.  X.  ix    1  Cor.  i.  s.  ikBUwu       mwnpd  rv  rA  g^t0^inA» 

«  Sssdsrks't  Script.  Doctr.ch.iL    9^fi6,u^  ari  mpwmmiipt^.   ApoL  I 


.4.  p.  II. 

<Hsbr.i.6.              •  Bsr.  t.  8.  »  Sss  ths  psii^  sboy,  p.  418. 

f  sHl.il.  18.  Ssv.  ▼.   ij.    Sss  i  8sssboT«,p.384. 

■bo  Bsv.  YiL  10.  k  OtAv  Jyanvt  r&v  vottr^ 

9  1lMwn¥mr6t,  Apol.    k    p.    94.  rp£  vovr^  aai  rir  wmp  mirrui  Xiym, 

Apol.  n.  3s.  Ox.  Dui.  psg.  191.  209,  p.  ua. 

J31.  365.  Jtbb.  »  ftig.  130. 
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and  therefore  of  consequence  must  suppose  worship  due  to 
him. 

Tatian  teaches  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped;  not ^ man, 
not  the  elements,  not  the  creatures,  b-qfjuovpyia.  Very  good :  but  the 
Son  who  "created  matter,  and  is  ayyikddv  brjfxLovpybs,  might  be 
worshipped  notwithstanding. 

Tertullian  is  so  scrupulous,  that  he  says,  he  will  not  so  much 
as  call  any  other,  God,  but  the  God  whom  he  worshipped,  and 
to  whom  alone  he  pronounces  all  worship  due.  But  he  must 
certainly  include  the  Son  in  that  only  God ;  as  every  one  knows 
who  ever  looked  into  his  writings  :  and  accordingly  he  °  admits 
the  worship  of  him. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  we  have  observed  above,  P  protests 
against  the  worship  of  creatures  ;  and  allows  no  worship  but  to 
the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things.  But  then  no  man  more 
*i  express  than  he,  for  the  worshipping  of  God  the  Son.  The  reason 
is  plain :  the  Son  is  ^ Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and 
even  iravTOKpaTcap,  according  to  this  excellent  writer. 

Irenseus  likewise,  as  above  cited,  gives  his  testimony  for  the 
worship  of  God  only ;  and  against  the  worship  of  any  creature. 
But  the  same  Irenseus  as  constantly  supposes  the  Son  to  be 
truly  God,  and  one  God  with  the  Father,  and  expressly  ^ exempts 
him  from  the  number  of  creatures;  and  therefore  no  wonder 
if  he  admits  the  Son  to  be  ^invocated,  as  well  as  the  Father. 

I  shall  observe  the  like  of  Origen,  and  then  have  done ; 
referring  the  reader,  for  the  rest,  to  the  complete  collection 
of  testimonies  lately  made  by  the  learned  ^  Mr.  Bingham,  with 
very  judicious  reflections  upon  them. 

Origen,  as  we  have  seen  above,  declares  for  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures,  brjixLovpyrjixaTa,  every 
thing  created,  yev-qrov.  But  the  good  Father  had  his  thoughts 
about  him :  he  clearly  distinguishes  the  Son  from  the  brjixLovp- 
yrniara,  or  creatures  ;  and,  besides,  expressly  makes  him  ^ayei^ryroj, 
wncreated,  immutahle,  &c.  According  to  Origen,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  and  he  only,  is  to  be  worshipped  y,  pag.  367.  Very 
well;    and  look  but  back  to  page  308,  and  there  the  Son  is 

m  Pag.  17, 18,  79.  r  See  above,  p.  384,  314. 

n  See  above,  p.  384.  »  Vid.  p.  153,  243.  ed.  Bened. 

o  Apol.  c.  21.  Ad  Uxor.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  *  Pag.  i66,  232. 

Adv.  Jud.  c.  7.  "  Origin.  Eccl.  B.  xiii.  c.  2. 

P  Pag.  419.  X  Contra  Cels.  p.  287,  169, 170, 

<J  Vid.  p.  311,  851.  ed.  Ox.  y  Tov  iravrbs  drjfiiovpyos. 
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'Crmkr  ^tk$  tmtMrwi.  80,  in  ^aooUiir  pteM,  he  telle  oe,  we 
aie  to  worehip  him  oiiljr  tdb  mU$  (iD)  iikm  ikki§i;  aod  if  «e 
hiqiire  tether  we  ibeU  find,  in  the  mum  Mthor,  that  CKkI  the 
80a  ^mmU  qU  ihim^  the  Terj  wonie.  It  ie  thnefoie  e  veiy 
elaer  eeee»  thnl  Onfw  thought  the  Son  to  hn?e  the  lUDeel  i%hi 
end  U  tie  to  nlifi$m  wowhip,  the  eeme  thet  the  Father  hhaetlf 
had,  ee  beh^  eiemel,  immuUble,  Oieetor  end  Governor  of  eD 
Ihwfp  And  therefore  he  ipeeke  of  hie  boii^  ^wonhipped  m 
Chd,  by  the  Megi ;  end  oeUe  it  cvW/Sfio,  the  veiy  aeme  wottl 
whiflh  he  neae»  'ipeeking  of  tho  worahip  duo  to  tho  Father.  In 
•another  plaoe»  he  ipeake  of  the  worihipping  Father  and  Son 
jointlj  ae  ea#  Chd,  and  ^eleowhcre  mentione  the  worehip  of  the 
Son,inhitdietinot/#«9na/eapaettj.  The  earn  then  of  Qngen'e 
doetrine,  ac  it  lies  in  hit  book  againet  GeUue,  (the  most  Taluable 
of  afl  hie  works,  and  almoet  the  only  one  to  bo  entirely  dependod 
on«  ae  giving  tho  true  eenee  of  Origen,  or  of  the  Church  in  hie 
time,)  ie  oontained  in  thote  partieuiara  : 

I.  That  Qod  the  8on,if  a  ervoliire,  or  not  Crtaior,  or  not  truly 
Qerf,  ehooM  not  be  iwfelyjwrf  at  all. 

a.  That  beh^  intif  G^  and  Ormtar^  &o.  he  may  bo  wor- 
rfupped ;  either  jbiatfjr  with  the  Father,  ae  one  ri  e<Mr»  or 
dMMtff,  ae  oatf  Pev0M  of  the  Godhead. 

3.  That  though  ho  bo  GittL,  and  Cruior,  yet  tho  /WJUr  ie  to 
ftimmify  and  mminmiify  ae  Father^  modjint  Pereon ;  and  thoro- 
tbre  the  diftmet  worehip  of  tho  Son,  oonttdered  ee  a  Son,  re- 
doonde  to  tho  Father,  at  tho  Head  and  Fountain  of  all.  Henoo 
it  is,  that,  ae  tho  Father  i»  primarily  and  mtmmitly  God,  Oreator, 
and  object  of  worship ;  so  also  all  wondiip  is  primarify  and 
mmimmtfy  tho  Fathor^s :  and  thus  it  is  that  I  understand  Qrigen» 
in  a  'eertain  pboe  which  has  been  often  misinterpreted. 


•  l&ir  y4  pimm  f4r  i«Ci«  »■■»>-        N.  B:  HSw  t&  fwmktnr  (n  it  i» 


\£i!^.  — ttn-.. 


>  TW  Xk^m  tnmm^fm  wirrw.  Urn    piw^i  Si  wlets  to  tb»  flwi)  refKJCTS 
4  Mrjp  «M  ^MTtOUtro,  p.  63.  Iiliii  01  atf^ir,  <^  mmiitrtmi.     The 


•Af.^.  tcBMkd^MSMrof  thn.  Le. 

*T^  th  rifrmf  SKtm  H^uwpyit    /Aicit,jeit 


mhf  iMr  U^v^  p.  338.     TA»        Vid.  Bon.  D.  F.  p.  lai.  niiafclb 
Mmmv  «Mr  X^yw  tW  Omv  vpor*    Origin.  EccL  I  xiii.  c.  j.  p.  4^  Ae. 
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4.  That  the  worship  of  the  Son,  considered  as  a  Son,  is  not 
an  inferior  worship,  nor  any  other  than  proper  divine  worship  ; 
being  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same  divine  excellencies,  and 
essential  perfections  communicated  from  Father  to  Son  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  there  is  still  but  one  worship,  and  one  object  of 
worship ;  as  one  God,  one  Creator,  &c.  by  reason  of  the  most 
intimate  and  ineffable  union  of  the  two  Persons ;  which  Origen 
himself  ^  endeavours  to  express  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  words 
he  could  think  on. 

From  what  hath  been  said,  we  may  know  what  judgment  to 
make  of  the  ancient  doxologies.  They  ought  certainly  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  primitive 
Church.  They  were  different  in  form,  but  had  all  one  meaning; 
the  same  which  I  have  shewn  you  from  the  primitive  writers. 
The  Arians  were  the  first  who  interpreted  some  of  them  to  such 
a  sense,  as  either  favoured  creature-worship,  or  excluded  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost  from  proper  divine  worship.  It  was  low  artifice 
to  value  one  sort  of  doxology  above  another,  only  because  more 
eqmvocal;  and  to  contend  for  ancient  words,  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  faith.  The  Catholics  understood  the  subtilty  of  those 
men,  and  very  easily  defeated  it:  first,  by  asserting  the  only 
true  and  just  sense  of  those  doxohgies,  which  the  Arians  had 
wrested  to  an  heretical  meaning;  and  next,  by  using,  chiefly, 
doxologies  of  another  form ;  which  had  been  also  of  long  standing 
in  the  Church ;  and  which,  being  less  equivocal^  were  less  liable 
to  be  perverted.  But  the  subject  of  doxologies  being  already  in 
better  hands,  I  shall  here  dismiss  it,  and  proceed. 

You  observe,  that  "  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
"  Apostles  to  pray  and  give  thanks  to  God,  through  Jesus 
"  Christ,*"  (p.  91.)  And  so  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Church  at  this  day.  What  can  you  infer  from  thence  I  That 
the  Father  and  Son  are  not  equal,  or  are  not  to  be  equally 
honoured  ?  Nothing  less :  but,  as  the  Son  stands  to  us  under 
the  particular  character  of  Mediator,  besides  what  he  is  in 
common  with  the  Father,  our  prayers,  ^generally,  are  to  be 

^  *Ava^€^T]Ke  be  irpos  top  eVl  naa-i  filC^iv,  ep  rt  roiv   drjfjiiovpyijfidToav  top 

Oeop,   6  dax'^o'Tcos  koI  dBiaipcras,  Koi  vlop  v7ro7rr€V(T(op.€P,  aXX'  els  naTTjp  81 

dp,€pi<TT(i>s  avTop  cre^oip  dia  rov  npoad-  epos  viov  7rpoa-Kvpei(rBa>,  Koi  jxtj  fxepi- 

yopTos  eKeip(^  viov,  rov  Qeov  \6yov  Koi  ^eaOay  fj  7rpo(TKVvr](ns.     Cyril.  Catech. 

(rp(f>ias,  &c.  p.  382.  xi.  p.  143.  Oxon. 

The  same  thought  is  thus  expressed  »  See  Bull,  D.  F.  p.  121.   Fulgent, 

by  Cyril.                         »  Fragm.  p.  629,  633,  638,  642,  &c. 

M^TC   dia  t6  Tifiap  top  narepa  po- 
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oftredmhor  /imyA  Irin,  Umm  U  him:  |«l  ool  fcrytting  or 
amkMti§^  for  fear  of  iniM|>f>rehoniaon  mad  frott  mitUkoa,  to 
oAr  pm^rort  dbvoU j  to  binit  •»!  to  join  bin  with  the  Father, 
hi  iumitfim ;  ae  the  aaehnt  CXmreh  did»  and  ae  our  own,  God 
be  thanhed,  and  oUmt  ehnrehea  of  OhrbltiMloai  atiU  eontonie  to 
do.  Yon  add,  thaf  whatever  honov  ii  paid  lo  Hi  Am,  ie 
"  ootnmanded,  on  aeoonnt  of  kit  inoM^  rektion  to  God,  ae 
«^  the  only  bflgoilen8on,^%e.  Bat  thie  MH^bMf  rehiftion  ie  not 
thaiofaerMlwv  to  hie  Crwter/  hoi  of  a  Am  to  a  AlAir,  of 
the  «Hne  naftnro  with  him.  7M  may  be  eljled  m^fkbU:  the 
other  eannot,  in  any  true  or  juet  eeoee.  If  the  Son  ie  to  be 
ae  yon  eeem  here  to  allow,  it  can  bo  on  no  other 
ueh  ae  ie  eoneiilent  with  tho  Scriptun?* ;  on  the 
aeeonnt  of  hie  being  one  with  the  Father,  to  whom  worship 
and  to  whom  it  'ib  appropriated  in  opposition  to 
not  in  opposition  to  him  who  is  of  tho  sanio  nature 
with,  eoeeeential  to,  and  ineeparable  from  him.  The  '*  worship,^ 
yon  Mj,  <^  tc*nninatet  not  in  tho  Son.*"  How  this  ie  to  be 
nndentood,  and  in  what  eenee  admitted,  I  have  explained  above. 
Strietly  speaking,  no  honour  is  paid  to  either,  but  what  redounds 
to  Iha  glory  of  both ;  beeanee  of  their  intimate  union ;  and 
beeanee  both  are  but  <m4  Ood.  "  ButT  you  say,  ''  the  Father 
^  begat  him  T  very  well ;  so  long  as  he  did  not  cmafe  him,  all 
is  safe :  the  timrniy^  the  pmr/edums^  the  plary  of  both  are  one. 
^  And,**  yon  say,  '*  gave  him  dominion  over  us.**  That  is  more 
than  you  oan  prove  ;  unlem  yon  nnderstand  it  of  Chriet, 


In  some  aeoee  every  thing  must  be  referred  to  tho  Father,  ae 
the  iret  Person,  the  Head  and  Fountain  of  all  But  tliis  doea 
not  make  two  wofahips.  tuprmm  and  m^tnmr  ;  beiqg  all  but  one 
aeknowledgmaot  of  one  and  the  same  eesontial  oxoeUeney  and 
perlMtioii,  eooadered  primmrify  in  the  Father,  and  deriwiiliwtfp 
in  the  Son ;  who,  though  personally  distingniehed,  are  in  sub- 
stanee  undivided,  and  oseeotaally  one.  All  your  argumenta,  on 
this  head,  amount  only  to  a  pMk  prmtipHj  taking  the  mam 
thing  for  granted ;  that  a  disti(H€tum  o/ptnm§  k  tho  same  with 
a  d\finme$  o/moHm ;  and  thai  a  anboidiaalMNi  of  the  Son,  as  a 
Son,  to  the  Father,  unpliee  an  nwnntiil  diipaiky  and  inequality 
betwiU  them ;  whicfai^  you  can  never  make  out.  Instead  of 
proving  the  Son  to  be  a  rnmtar^,  and  tlmt  ho  in  to  be  wor- 
shipped notwithatanding,  (whish  are  the  poinU  you  undertakn») 
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all  that  you  really  prove  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  the  Father,  or 
first  Person,  nor  considered  as  the^rs^  Person  in  our  worship  of 
him ;  which  is  very  true,  but  very  wide  of  the  purpose.  What 
follows  in  your  reply,  (p.  91,  92,  93.)  does  not  need  any  further 
answer;  being  either  barely  repetition,  or  comments  on  your 
own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  individual ;  of  which 
enough  hath  been  said  before.  You  are  pleased  (pag.  94.)  to 
make  a  wonder  of  it,  that  I  should  quote  Heb.  i.  6.  in  favour  of 
my  hypothesis.  But  if  you  consider  that  the  angels  are  there 
ordered  to  worship  the  Son ;  and  that  that  text  is  a  proof  of 
the  Son''s  being  Jehovah  (see  psalm  xcvii.)  and  that  worship  is 
appropriated  to  God  only,  by  many  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the 
concurring  sense  of  antiquity,  as  I  have  shewn  above ;  there 
will  be  little  further  occasion  for  wondering,  in  so  clear  a  case. 
In  that  very  chapter  (Heb.  i.)  it  is  sufficiently  intimated  what  it 
was  that  made  the  Son  capable  of  receiving  worship  and  ado- 
ration. He  is  declared  to  have  "  made  the  worlds ;''  to  be  the 
"  shining-forth  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
"  his  Person ;"  and  to  "  uphold  all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
"  power,'"*  (ver.  2,  3.)  Strong  and  lively  expressions  of  his  divine, 
eternal,  wncreated  nature ;  such  as  might  give  him  the  just  est 
claim  to  the  worship  and  adoration  of  men  and  angels.  In  the 
close,  you  have  a  remark  about  the  error  of  Arius  ;  which,  you 
say,  "  did  not  consist  in  making  the  Son  distinct  from,  and 
"  really  subordinate  to  the  Father,  (for  that  was  always  the 
*'  Christian  doctrine.")  Here  you  come  upon  us  with  general 
terms,  and  equivocal  expressions ;  leaving  the  reader  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Christian  Church  believed  the  Son  to  be  a 
distinct,  separate,  inferior  being ;  in  short,  a  creature,  as  Arius 
plainly,  and  you  covertly  assert :  whereas  there  is  not  an  author 
of  reputation,  among  all  the  ancients,  before  Arius,  that  taught 
or  maintained  any  such  thing.  A  subordination,  in  some  sense, 
they  held ;  and  that  is  all ;  not  in  Arius's  sense,  not  in  yours. 
Well,  but  you  proceed  to  tell  us  wherein  his  error  consisted, 
viz.  "  in  presuming  to  affirm,  upon  the  principles  of  his  own 
"  uncertain  philosophy,  and  without  warrant  from  Scripture, 
"  that  the  Son  was  k^  ovk  opTcav,  and  that  rjv  Trore  ore  ovk  ^i^." 
Arius  had  so  much  philosophy,  or  rather  common  sense,  as  to 
think,  and  so  much  frankness  and  ingenuity,  as  to  confess,  that 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  medium  between  God  and  creature. 
He  was  not  so  ridiculous  as  to  imagine  that  God  first  made  a 
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and  Umd  out  of  that  prmfMi^  mnkd  loUtMiee 
Hie  Son ;  besdw  that,  onm  thii  way,  the  Son  bad 
in  Um  laat  roiult,  if  ^  Amur:  nor  waa  ha  vaak 
biliava  thai  anj  thing,  mi  ajrtna,  had  baen  mmmI  < 
with  God  himtalf.  If  be  bad,  be  naad  not  have  aenipled  to  have 
alkmed  the  like  privtleg«»  to  the  iSba ;  the  firat  and  bert  of  aU 
Befaifiy  eseept  God  hinuwlf,  in  his  opinion. 

Bol  «naa  jov  think  your  own  pkUcmpky  ao  nineb  better  than 
Arioa'a,  will  you  be  eo  kind  aa  to  tell  ti«  plainlj,  whether  tho 
Son  be  of  the  mm4  dwm§  ml$lmt€  with  tho  Father;  or  of 
aone  tgbrmmm  eubetanee  whieb  ttwnaRy  prmmM^d ;  or  from 
mMm^  f  The  Jkni  joa  6&aj  direetlj,  aa  weD  aa  Anna ;  and  the 
aiMMl  alao,  by  plain  neeenaiy  eonaeqneiiee :  and  why  then 
iboold  yoQ  diftr  upon  tho  MiW,  which  ia  tho  only  one  led.  and 
■Ml  ba  true,  if  both  tho  other  be  ialae !  If  Anna  waa  rash  in 
tMtmimg  this,  be  waa  equally  raab  in  denying  the  8oo*a  eMl#nif^ 
with  the  Father,  and  again  in  denying  hia  cmmtUtmiiUiiy  ;  and 
ao  your  eeoeure  of  him  reeoile  inevitably  upon  yooraelf.  Then, 
for  the  other  error  of  Anna,  in  ■■wrting  that  the  Son  onM  trat 
M^/  aa  baring  baeii  prodneed,  or  etmUd^  by  the  Father;  in 
your  way,  yon  eorreet  it  thus^ :  True,  the  Son  waa  pndkMd^ 
hnrnglkli  tBl9  «Mitae»,  had  a  heg\nn%ng,  and  waa  not,  met»- 
phyaeaDy,  timmai;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  it  waa  an  error,  in 
pkiimpkf,  for  Ariua  to  aay,  that  k^  ime$  wa$  not.  Unhappy 
Arittt!  deteeted  by  hia  ad9$r$ari$9t  and  traduced  by  hia  own 
/Htmdif  from  whom  he  nugbt  reaaonably  have  expected  kinder 
Lei  me  entreat  you,  hereafter,  to  be  more  conaiatent : 
filoa  and  reepeei  the  man,  aa  the  great  ro-ivor  and 
of  primkiM  Ckn$tUaiiiy ;  or  renoonee  hia  prindplea, 
and  daelara  him  a  htMk^  aa  we  do. 
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Whether  wonhip  and  adoration,  both  from  men  and  angela, 
waa  not  due  to  him,  long  before  the  eommencing  of  hia 
mtimknal  kimgdam^  aa  be  waa  their  Creator  and  l*roaor?er; 
(aea  CoL  L  i6, 17.)  and  whether  Mo/  be  not  the  aame  title  to 
adoration  which  God  the  Father  hath,  aa  Author  and  Govemor 
of  the  nnirerae,  upon  pie  Doctor^a  own  prindplea  \ 

YOU  anawer,  that  «<  though  the  work!  waa  cieated  by  the  Son, 
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'*  yet  no  adoration  was  due  to  him  upon  that  account,  either 
"  from  angels  or  from  men ;  because  it  was  no  act  of  dominmi^ 
"  and  he  did  it  merely  ministerially^  (p.  94.)  just  as  no  adoration 
"  is  now  due  from  us  to  angels,  for  the  benefits  they  convey  to 
"  us  ;  because  they  do  it  merely  instrumentallyy  This  is  plain 
dealing ;  and  however  I  may  disHke  the  thing,  I  commend  the 
frankness  of  it.  You  are  very  right,  upon  these  principles,  in 
your  parallel  from  angels  :  had  the  ancients  thought  the  office  of 
the  Son  ministerial^  in  your  low  sense,  they  would  have  paid  him 
no  more  respect  than  they  paid  to  angels  ;  and  would  certainly 
never  have  worshipped  him.  But  I  pass  on :  "  Creation,"  you 
say,  "  is  no  act  of  dominion ;"  and  therefore  is  not  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  worship.  The  same  reason  will  hold  with  respect 
to  the  Father  also  ;  for  creating  is  one  thing,  and  ruling  another. 
Yet  you  will  find  that  Scripture  makes  creation  the  ground  and 
reason  of  worship,  in  so  particular  and  distinguishing  a  manner, 
that  no  person  whatever,  that  had  not  a  hand  in  creating,  has 
any  right  or  title  to  worship,  upon  Scripture-principles ;  to 
which  Catholic  antiquity  is  entirely  consonant,  as  we  have 
observed  above.  I  did  not  found  his  right  of  worship  on  creation 
only,  but  preservation  too  ;  referring  to  Coloss.  i.  17.  "  By  him 
"  all  things  consist ;""  to  which  may  be  added,  Heb.  i.  3.  "  Up- 
"  holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power."  The  titles 
of  Creator^  Preserver^  Sustainer  of  all  things,  sound  very  high ; 
and  express  his  supereminent  greatness  and  majesty,  as  well 
as  our  dependence ;  and  therefore  may  seem  to  give  him  a  full 
right  and  title  to  religious  worship  ;  especially  if  it  be  considered, 
that  they  imply  dominion^  and  cannot  be  understood  without  it. 
Besides  that  Creator,  as  hath  been  shewn,  is  the  mark,  or 
characteristic  of  the  true  God,  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship 
is  due.  Add  to  this,  that  by  John  i.  i.  the  Son  was  ©eos  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  which  implies,  at  least,  dominion^ 
upon  your  own  principles  :  and  when  he  came  into  the  world, 
"  *He  came  unto   his  own,"  (John  i.  11.)   having  been   their 

»  Unus  Deus  Pater  super  omnes,  runt.     Mundus  enim  per  eum  factus 

et  unum  Verbum  Dei  quod  per  omnes,  est,  et  mundus  eum  non  cognovit, 

per  quem  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  quoniam  Novat.  c.  xiii.  p.  7 14- 
hie  mundus  proprius  ipsius,  et  per        Si    homo    tantummodo    Christus, 

ipsum  factus  est  vokmtate  Patris,  &c.  quomodo  veniens  in  hunc  mundum 

— Mundi    enim  factor  vere  Verbum  in  sua  venit,  cum  homo  nullum  fecerit 

Dei  est.  /re».  p.  315.  mundum?    Novat.  p.  715.     Vid.  et 

Verbum  autem  hoc  illud  est,  quod  Hippolyt.  contr.  Noet.  c.  xii.  p.  14. 
in  sua  venit,  et  sui  eum  non  recepe- 
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Ot'mkrt  Y<r.  aa  Mid^  —  U  now  cx|>Uuiwt,  O^mmar  from  the  tot. 
yfh$nkt%  oorUinlj,  ho  hmA  a  juit  elAim  Mid  litk  to  adoralKNi 
and  vonhip  from  the  foundAlkm  of  the  worid,  ef«n  upon  joor 
own  kypotittU.  Aj  to  hia  offwtiiy  wMttmriaUjf  onlj*  I  bavo 
Mid  oooqgb  to  that  point,  under  tho  olarmth  Qneiy,  whjth<»r 
I  nftryott. 

From  what  hath  boon  oUervod,  it  majr  appear  Mifieiantly, 
that  tho  divine  A^yot  waa  our  Kii^  and  our  God  long  bofore ; 
that  ho  had  the  eame  elatm  and  title  to  ruligioiui  wonhip  that 
the  Father  himei^lf  had ;  onlj  not  ao  dietinctly  rovealod ;  and 
that  hie  enthroniiation,  after  hia  reeurreotion,  waa  nothing  more 
than  deohuring  the  dignity  of  hia  peraon  more  aolemnly,  and 
iofeattng  him  aa  ^G^d^mam^  in  hia  whole  peaeon,  with  tho  aame 
power  and  auUiority,  which,  aa  God,  he  alwaya  had  ;  ami  now 
waa  to  hold  in  a  differunt  oapaeitj»  and  with  tho  addition  of 
a  new  and  apccial  title,  that  of  Rmhmmer.  « Xhey  therefore  who 
apdeavomr  to  found  tho  Son^a  titlo  to  worahip,  only  upon  the 
powera  and  authority  of  tho  M^diaiar,  or  Gifdmtnh  ^Aer  tho 
reaurreetion,  (al]<^ging  John  r.  3 a.  Phil.  ii.  lo.  Heb.  i.  6.  and 
the  like,)  giro  ua  but  a  very  loan  and  poor  aooount  of  thia  matter ; 
eonaiatent  witli  tnitli,  nor  indoud  with  their  own  kyp<h 
YoQ  qnote  i'liil.  ii.  6.  in  favour  of  your  notion  ;  and  aay, 
that  Chriat  "*•  waa  from  tho  beginning  in  tho  form  of  God ;  yet 
^  he  did  not  aaaume  to  himaelf  to  be  honoured  like  unto  God, 
**  till  after  hia  humiliation.^  But  thia  position  can  never 
be  made  out  from  that  text.  Allowing  you  your  interpretation, 
about  oMummg  U  h$  kmomrmi^  yet  thia  oan  mean  only,  that 
he  did  not  aaaume  dmrmp  ki§  kmmUiatiom,  without  any  refereneo 
to  what  he  had  done  before.  It  ia  very  clear  from  John  xvii.  5. 
that  our  bleaaed  Saviour  waa  to  have  no  greater  glory  after  hia 
esaltation  and  aeoenaion,  than  ho  had  ^  before  the  world  waa. 
^  Glorify  me  with  thine  oi^n  self,  witli  tho  glor}*  which  I  had 
*"  with  thee,  belbre  the  world  waa."*  Hia  glory  had,  to  appear- 
anoe,  been  under  an  eolipee,  duriag  the  atato  of  his  humiliation : 
but  after  that,  ho  waa  to  appear  again  in  full  luMirv ;  in  oil  the 
b^ghtneea  and  aplondour  of  hia  divine  majeaty,  aa  he  had  done 
ever  before.     You  think,  that  **  our  worahip  of  him,  in  hia  own 


^  Bl  «  HoCvAm  Xrwr^  «a2  ^    oiyM^.     CW.  Aim,  Tkm.  p.  Ijo. 
yy>  jffpfr|iT»i  16  MTtp  ny  Smtfut        '  Clvke^i  HcnfH,  Dort.  Prop.  4^, 
- A**t^^     .     ^***^    Mw-'iri    ^«rr&     50.51.     CUrke'i  R«pljr,  p.  J39. 
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"  distinct  person  and  character,  commenced  after  his  resurrec- 
"  tion  from  the  dead.""  I  might  allow  this  to  be  so  in  fact ;  and 
yet  maintain,  that  he  always  had  the  same  just  right  and  title 
to  religious  worship  ;  which  must  have  had  its  effect,  had  it  been 
clearly  and  distinctly  revealed  sooner.  This  is  enough  for  my 
purpose ;  inasmuch  as  I  contend  only,  that  the  worship  due  to 
him  is  not  founded  merely  upon  the  power  and  authority  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  him  after  his  resurrection  ;  but  upon 
h\B  personal  dignity  and  essential  perfections.  He  might  have 
had  the  very  same  right  and  claim  all  along,  that  ever  he  had 
after ;  only  it  could  not  take  effect,  and  be  acknowledged,  till  it 
came  to  be  clearly  revealed.  Thus,  God  the  Father  had,  un- 
doubtedly, a  full  right  and  title  to  the  worship  and  service  of 
men,  or  of  angels,  from  the  first :  but  that  right  could  not  take 
place  before  he  revealed  and  made  himself  known  to  them. 
This,  I  say,  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose;  and  all  that  I  insist 
upon.  Yet,  because  I  have  a  religious  veneration  for  every 
thing  which  was  universally  taught  and  believed  by  the  earliest 
Catholic  writers,  especially  if  it  has  some  countenance  likewise 
from  Scripture  ;  I  incline  to  think  that  worship,  distinct  worship, 
was  paid  to  the  Son,  long  before  his  incarnation. 

Irenseus  is  ^express,  that  the  Aoyos  was  worshipped  of  old, 
together  with  the  Father.  And  this  must  have  been  the  sense 
of  all  those  Fathers,  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  understood 
and  believed  that  the  person  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
who  presided  over  the  Jewish  Church,  gave  them  the  law,  and 
all  along  headed  and  conducted  that  people,  was  the  second 
Person  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  Now,  this  was  the  general 
and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  as  hath  been 
shewn  at  large,  under  Query  the  second.  And  it  is  observable, 
that  Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  (two  very  considerable  men,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Christians  before  them,) 
though  they  were  opposite  as  to  party,  and  differed  as  to  opinion, 
in  some  points ;  yet  they  ®  entirely  agreed  in  this,  that  the  Son 
was  worshipped  by  Abraham,  Moses,  &c.  and  the  Jewish  Church. 
And  herein,  had  we  no  other  writings  left,  we  might  reasonably 

d  Qui  igitur  a  prophetis  adorabatur  e  Euseb.  E.  H.  1.  i.  c.  2.     See  also 

Deus  virus,  hie  est  vivorum  Deus  et  Comm.  in  Isa.  p.  381,  386.  Athanas. 

Verbum    ejus .  L.   iv.  c.    5.    p.  vol.  i.  p.  443,  445. 

232.  ed.  Bened.  Vid.  Fulgent,  ad  Monimum.  1.  ii. 

See  also  Novatian,  c.  15.    Deum  et  c.  3,  4.  &c. 
angelum  invocatum. 
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balievo  ih^  Umj  i|MlD0  lh«  mm  id 
cTiho  wholt  GliriflaMi  Ohwok.  m  woD  bafo^Mia  Uwiroim 
lioMa.  Y«iwiOMj,parlu4ia,tlyiiiho«onliip»MippoMdloliAf# 
\mm  Ums  pMd  to  the  Son,  wm  not  diMmei  wornhip.    Ilut  it  it 

tha  it  ivai  (Moordiog  to  tlio  mom  of  tho  QtaMm 
I)  |Mud  to  tiM  Pw$m  apiMMurii^  tho  Pmrma  of  tbo  Son, 
and  ho  did  aot  raftioe  it ;  which  U  tho  vorjM^gumeot  that  ^aooio 
oC  tho  Aal(0-Nio«BO  writon  oae  ia  proof  of  hia  divioitj.  Tho 
P^trimnU  wonUppod  that  Person,  who  appeared  and  oommuned 
with  tham ;  aoppoaiqg  him  to  be  tho  Qod  of  the  univone,  to 
when  of  right  aU  worahip  haloi^  Had  ho  not  been  what  thqr 
took  him  for,  he  ahouki  hafo  n^ieetod  that  worahip,  aa  the  angal 
m  tho  Btffohitiona  r^joeted  the  worahip  which  St.  John  wookl 
have  oflarad  him.  In  a  word,  sinoe  the  Son  reoeived  that  wor- 
ahip in  hia  eiaa  Paraoa,  (aeeording  to  the  aooienta,)  it  must  be 
aaid,  he  waa  than  db'irtarfjy  wondiipped,  and  in  hia  own  right,  aa 
bai^f  Im/jf  God.  Uowerer  that  be,  my  aignment  ia  atill  good, 
that  tho  Son  (haTing  been  in  "^the  form  of  God,"*  and  Cktd; 
Cnwimr,  /Vwaraur,  and  BwaJaimtr  of  all  thinga,  from  tho  begin- 
ning) had  a  right  to  wonhip,  even  upon  four  principlea,  (much 
mora  aMM,)  kmig  baCore  the  eomrooneing  of  hij  wudiajonal  Jtm^ 
dmk:  and  tharalbio  hia  right  and  title  to  worahip  waa  not 
f^imdtd  upon  the  powmn  then  euppoaed  to  have  been  given 
him:  oooaequently,  thoae  text*  iHiiah  yon  rofor  to,  for  that 
purpoaa,  are  not  pertinently  alleged ;  nor  are  they  of  atrongth 

to  bear  all  that  atreaa  whieh  you  by  upon  them, 
point  baiag  aettiod,  I  might  allow  you   that,   in  aonM 
worahip    eommeneed    with    tho   dUtimei  title 
of  8tm^  or  iUdWaMT.*  that  ia,  our  Ueaaed  Lord  waa  than  fini 

to  bo  worshipped  by  uj.  under  that 
having  before  had  no  other  titU 
or  dUrwcCir  peeofiar  and  fnptr  to  himself,  but  only  what  waa 
>«MMMi  to  the  Father  and  him  too.    Though  Father,  Son,  and 


»  NowaiM  attv  bm  maL  „  

•WHtefaD.    Oa  Ooi.  ud.  Im  COM.  si  votma  silj 

nHBli  tfawi :  81  sagdua  Iki  Ux|uitiar  aW  taananaBodo  Cbriiri .C.  27. 

Ink  ed  Jacob,  m/Bfut  tpM  aogrlus  m-       v  Se  Dwm  votak  aovara  aocn 

Cwtv^taats  BgooBBOiatqainMH  mentuiD.  at  aoiv  nntu  rredcntar  nor 

MM  Ifti  ia  loeo  IM:  aoa  tmrn-  FUmm  «(  fibiniMi.  ut  eaam  jam 

loodo  lioac  MigiiiiM,  Sid  A  Dcam  Dms  to  Mil  propnas  MMmimkmt  «i 

{Kintum.  nw  via  lMMilBlloareoa0|il-  jiiraoaii  eagaoaccfalitr.  qui  cc  msa 

nam  xqaiqpa  «M  MIbm  refrrt  ab  per  V\l'mm  h  SpirHmm  pnrdicalna  BOa 

UmhmmmtimMmmJkt. NulliiM  mtrlhgrbatur.    Tertmii.   eamtr.   Pnm, 

VOL.  I.  r  f 
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Holy  Ghost  are  all  jointly  concerned  in  creation,  redemption,  and 
sanctification ;  yet  it  may  seem  good  to  Infinite  Wisdom,  for 
great  ends  and  reasons,  to  attribute  each  respectively  to  one 
Person  rather  than  another  ;  so  that  the  Father  may  be  empha- 
tically Creator,  the  Son  Bedeemer,  the  Holy  Ghost  Sanctifier : 
and  upon  the  commencing  of  these  titles  respectively,  the  distinct 
worship  of  each  (amongst  men)  might  accordingly  commence 
also.  Excellent  are  the  words  of  ^  Bishop  Bull  to  this  purpose ; 
which  I  have  thrown  into  the  margin.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
while  you  endeavour  to  found  Christ's  right  and  title  to  worship 
solely  upon  the  powers  supposed  to  be  given  him  after  his 
resurrection,  you  fall  much  below  the  generality  of  the  ancient 
Arians,  (whom  yet  you  would  be  thought  to  exceed,)  and  are 
running  into  the  Socinian  scheme,  not  very  consistently  with  your 
own.  Thus  you  seem  to  be  fluctuating  and  wavering  between 
two,  (at  the  same  time  mrhally  condemning  both,)  certain  in 
nothing,  but  in  opposing  the  Catholic  doctrine  -,  which  when  you 
have  left,  you  scarce  know  where  to  fix,  or  how  to  make  your 
principles  hang  together.  To  explain  this  a  little  further :  I 
found  the  Son''s  title  to  worship  upon  the  dignity  of  his  Person  ; 
his  creative  powers  declared  in  John  i.  and  elsewhere ;  his  being 
Geo 9  from  the  beginning  ;  and  his  preserving  and  upholding  all 
things  (according  to  Coloss.  i.  16,  17.  and  Heb.  i.)  antecedently 
to  his  mediatorial  kingdom :  you,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
it  entirely  upon  the  powers  given  him  after  his  humiliation, 
(alleging  such  Hexts  as  these.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  John  v.  22,  23. 
Phil.  ii.  10.  II.  Rev.  i.  5,  5.  v.  8,  9,  10.)  as  if  he  had  no  just 
claim  or  title  to  worship  at  all,  before  that  time :  for,  though 
you  put  in  the  equivocal  word  distinct,  (very  ingeniously,)  yet 

^  Profecto  admiranda  mihi  videtur  Spiritum  denique  Sanctum  veneramur 

divinanim  personanim  in  sacrosanc-  sub  titulo  Paracleti,  Illuminatoris,  ac 

tissima  Triade  oUovofiia,  qua  unaquse-  Sanctificatoris    nostri,     cujus     adeo 

que  persona  distincto  quasi  titulo  hu-  divina  majestas  demum  post  descen- 

manum  imprimis  genus  imperio  suo  sum    ejus   in   Apostolos    primosque 

divino  obstrinxerit,  titulo  illi  respon-  Christianos    donor um    omne    genus 

dente  etiam  distincta  uniuscujusque  copiosissima  largitione  illustrissimum, 

imperii  patefactione.    Patrem  colimus  clarius  emicuerit.     Nimirum  tum  de- 

eub  titulo  Creatoris  hujus   universi,  mum    Apostoli,     idque    ex    Christi 

qui  et  ab  ipsa  mundi  creatione  homi-  mandato,Gentesbaptizabant  injoZenaw 

nibus   innotueritj    Filium  adoramus  atque  adunatam  Trinitatem,  (ut  cum 

sub  titulo  Redemptoris  ac  Servatoris  Cypriano    loquar)  h.  e.    in    nomine 

nostri,    cujus   idcirco   divina    gloria  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Bull. 

atque  imperium  non  nisi  post  perac-  Prim.  Trad.  p.  142. 

tum  in  tenia  humanse  redemptionis  ^  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Reply,  p.  239, 

ac  salutis  negotium  fuerit  paief actum  j  249 . 
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yovr  metniaf  rr^Ujr  it,  and  tiio  teodsoey  ct  your  argomMil 
•qinrat  ii»  that  no  wonrfrip,  JUiiMfi  or  oiJ^ntU^mtmdtaio  to  him^ 
uil  ho  rMiivod  ibooo  ftill  powon.  Thi*  preConoo,  I  my,  might 
deeoQtIj  Mid  properly  from  a  Soetnion  or  »  SabeUioii,  who 
Bfttioo  wnMapktrieaL,  or  interproU  nioh  ioxU  m 
JohnLi.OoLi.  16, 1 7.  and  tho  lihe,  of  the  rMwoa  or  ipmIm»oC 
the  Father;  that  k  the  Father,  imiwMm^  in  the  man  Ohriet 
^«M.  But  in  jmi  it  must  appear  Tory  improper,  and  Teiy 
inniwMhtwit  with  your  other  prineiplee ;  wherefore  I  moat  i^pahi 
deifane  yon  to  be  moro  eonaatent.  aad  to  keep  to  one  eonetant 
eeheme.  Talio  either  Arian,  Sabellian,  or  Soeinian,  and  abide 
by  it{  and  then  I  may  know  what  I  hare  to  do:  but  do  not 
protend  to  hoM  t\s<)  McliiiniH  nl  .1  tiinu,  uti4*r1y  repugnant  to 
eaeh  other 

.  Aa  to  Soripiure  e  eeemi^g,  in  eome  piaoee,  to  found  OvnalC^ 
title  to  wonhip,  not  eo  mnoh  upon  wiiat  lie  it  i»  himmi/^  ae  upon 
wliat  he  haa  domfiit  «#;  a  Tery  good  reaaon  may  be  given  for 
'  if  it  be  weO  eonaderod  by  what  fpringe  and  movomenta  moral 
•igeota  aro  aetnatod,  and  that  we  U9€  even  God  himeelf,  with 
toovnelTe«,^''beeaneehefiritloTedua.'*  AhdraeUd 
of  eiteem,  honour,  and  regard,  aro  unaflfiscting,  without 
a  miztaro  of  eomething  rdaii9$  to  us,  which  ourMlvee  have 
a  near  eoneem  in.  1^  m$mUiai  dignity  of  Christ^s  Person  ie 
realy  the  ground  and  foundation  of  honour  and  esteem,  (and 
of  wonkip,  the  highest  expression  of  both,)  whieh 
ahmp  to  bear  pro{K>rtion  to  the  intrinsic  ezeeDenqy  of 
the  object :  but  his  oAeee  rriaiiM  to  us,  are  the  MoeM^  reasons 
which  piinapally  aflbei  our  wills ;  and  without  which  we  should 
want  the  Hmuguit  ineitemeot  to  pay  that  honour  and  worship 
which  the  iSMHiial  eseeOeoey  of  his  Person  demands.  Scripture 
apprised  us  of  both,  diseovering  at  once  both  his 
and  rdaUm  dignity ;  that  so  we  being  instructed  as  well 
eooeerning  what  he  is  in  himself,  as  what  he  is  in  respect  to  us, 
might  understand  what  honour  justly  belongs  to  him,  and  want 
DO  aM^tes  to  pay  it  accordingly.  Add  to  this,  that  Christ*s 
riMaf  to  us,  naturally  leads  us  back  to  the  antfcedmi 
and  perfection  of  that  Person,  who  was  able  to  do  so 
great  and  so  aatonishing  things  for  us :  besides  that  it  must 
appear  hi  the  highest  d^free  probable,  that  no  €roahr#  what- 
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ever  (supposing  him  to  have  suitable  abilities)  could  have  been 
intrusted  with  so  great  and  so  endearing  a  charge  ;  such  as  must 
inevitably  draw  after  it  a  larger  share  of  our  love,  respect,  and 
esteem,  than  seems  consistent  with  our  duty  to  God,  and  the 
rules  laid  down  in  Scripture  for  our  behaviour  towards  the 
creatures.     But  enough  of  this :  I  proceed. 

Query  XIX. 

Whether  the  Doctor  hath  not  given  a  very  partial  account 
of  John  V.  123.  founding  the  honour  due  to  the  Son  on  this 
only,  that  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the 
Son;  when  the  true  reason  assigned  by  our  Saviour,  and 
illustrated  by  several  instances,  is,  that  the  Son  doth  the 
same  things  that  the  Father  doth,  hath  the  same  power  and 
authority  of  doing  what  he  will ;  and  therefore  has  a  title  to 
as  great  honour,  reverence,  and  regard,  as  the  Father  himself 
hath  ?  and  it  is  no  objection  to  this,  that  the  Son  is  there  said 
to  do  nothing  of  himself  or  to  have  all  given  him  by  the 
Father ;  since  it  is  owned  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of 
all,  from  whom  the  Son  derives,  in  an  ineffable  manner, 
his  essence  and  powers,  so  as  to  be  one  with  him. 

IN  answer  to  this,  you  say,  "  The  only  honour  due  to  our 
"  Saviour  is  plainly  supposed  by  St.  John  to  be  given  him, 
"  upon  account  of  his  being  appointed  by  the  Father  Judge 
"  of  the  world,^'  p.  96.  This  is  very  strange  indeed !  What ! 
was  there  no  honour  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  having 
been  0€os  from  the  beginning  ?  None  for  his  having  created  the 
world  ?  None  on  account  of  his  being  the  "  only  begotten  Son,"" 
which  St.  John  represents  as  a  circumstance  of  exceeding  great 
^ glory?  Surely  these  were  things  great  enough  to  demand 
our  tribute  of  honour  and  respect ;  and  therefore  St.  John 
could  never  mean  that  he  was  to  be  honoured  only  upon 
that  single  account,  as  being  constituted  Judge  of  all  men.  This 
could  never  be  the  only  reason  why  "  all  men  should  honour 
"  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.""  What  then  did 
St.  John  mean  \  Or  rather,  what  did  our  blessed  Lord  mean, 
whose  words  St.  John  recites  ?  He  meant  what  he  has  said,  and 
what   the   words   literally   import;    that   the    Father,    (whose 
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Midd  not  bot  bo  •»  indOT  Um  CMiliMi  alw,)  bdof  M 
for  the  Ammt  of  Ui  An 
aiijntifmmi  to  him,  lor  this  varj 
UmH  smb  imglii  iiwwby  mo  and  know  Ihftt  the  Son,  m  woU  m 
tiM  FillMr,  WM  Jwdlf$  ^mB  tk§  mrlK  ^ad  might  from  ilwam 
bo  eonnnoed  how  roooooablo  it  woo,  ond  how  high]/  it  ooo- 
to  poj  oD  ih^  oomo  hoooiir  to  the  800,  which 
httd  hhhorto  boBofod  to  boloi^r  to  tho  Fotbor  only.  And 
how  opt  monkind  would  bo  to  loooeo  the  dignity  of 
(wfaothor  oat  of*  Yotn  of  disputing,  or  booonoo  ho 
to  booomo  moa  like  thomooWeo,)  and 
oloo  that  tho  many  ttotioeo  of  tho  dinmiiy  of  hio  Peroon  might 
no/k  bo  ouiloioBt,  with  oome,  to  raioo  in  them  that  ortooi» 
roforanoo^  and  regard  for  him,  which  they  ought  to  have ;  for 
tho  nioro  offeettially  floouring  a  point  of  thio  high  oonoemmont, 
it  pleaood  tho  Father  to  leave  the  final  judgment  of  tho  great 
day  in  tho  hands  of  his  Son  :  men  therefore  might  oonsider  that 
thio  Poraon,  whom  they  were  too  apt  to  dior^gard,  wao  not  only 
their  CrmUor^  and  Lord,  and  Ood,  but  their  Judge  too,  before 
oiiooo  awful  tribunal  they  must  one  day  appear :  an  awakening 
ion,  onoh  as  might  not  only  convinoc  tliem  of  hk 
exoellency  and  suporeminent  perfections,  but  might 
aloo,  how  much  it  wao  their  intereot,  ao  well  ao 
daqr<»  to  pay  him  all  that  honour,  adoration,  and  oenrioe,  which 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  Person  demands  <». 

Lei  no  but  ouppooe  tho  preoent  Catholic  doctrine  of  tho 
oooqiKty  and  oootomity  of  the  three  PerMmo  to  bo  true,  whal 
nuiro  piopor  method  can  we  imagine,  to  secure  to  oadi  Peroon 
tho  hoaoar  due  unto  him,  than  this ;  that  every  Poroon  should 
bo  moniiiwtoii  to  us  under  some  peculiar  title  or  eharaoter,  and 
onintw  hio  claim  of  hoouigo  by  oomo  remarkaWo 
such  as  might  be  apt  to  raise  in  us  a  reiigiono  awe  and 
taoB !  This  is  the  case  in  loot;  and  on  thio  account,  chiefly,  it 
Hwni  to  be  that  tho  Son,  rather  than  tho  Fatluo-,  (whoeo 
poroonal  dignity  is  loos  liablo  to  bo  qnootionod,)  io  to  bo  Judge  of 
all  moa,  that  "^  00  all  mea  may  hoaour  tho  Son,*  so^f  rttM&tn 
T^  wmriptL  Tho  learned  Doctor  "pleads  that  KoBrnt  oaeo 
a  jMMTol  mmJHmdt  oofy^  act  an  mmd  ogaoAry :  which 
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is  very  true ;  and  would  be  pertinent,  if  we  built  our  argument 
on  the  critical  meaning  of  the  particle.     But  what  we  insist  on, 
is,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  in  that  chapter,  draws   a  parallel 
between  the  Father  and  himself^  between  the  Fatheis  works  and 
his  own,  founding  thereupon  his  title  to  honour ;  which  suffici- 
ently intimates  what  koSqus  means ;  especially  if  it  be  considered 
that  this  was  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  making  himself  ° "  equal 
"  with  God.''     This  is  what  I  intimated  in  the   Query ;  upon 
the  reading  whereof,  you  are  struck  with  "  amazement  at  so 
"  evident  an  instance,  how  prejudice   blinds  the   minds,''    &c. 
But  let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  that  way  of  talking,  which 
(besides  that  it  is  taking  for  granted  the  main  thing  in  question^ 
presuming  that  all  the  prejudice  lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
reason  on  the  other)  is  really  not  very  becoming  in  this  case, 
considering  how  many  wise,  great,  and  good  men,  how  many 
churches   of  the   saints,   through   a   long   su<;cession   of  ages, 
you  must,  at  the  same  time,  charge  with  prejudice  and  blindness ; 
and  that  too  after  much  canvassing  and  careful  considering  what 
objections  could  be  made  against  them ;  to  which  you  can  add 
nothing  new,  nor  so  much  as  represent  the  old  ones  with  greater 
force  than  they  have  been  often  before,  1300  years   ago.     It 
might  here  be  sufficient,  for  you,  modestly  to  offer  your  reasons ; 
and,   however  convincing  they  may  appear  to  you,   (yet  con- 
sidering that  to  men  of  equal  sense,  learning,  and  integrity,  they 
have  appeared  much  otherwise,)  to  suspect  your  own  judgment ; 
or,  at  least,  to  believe  that  there  may  be  reasons  which  you  do 
not  see,  for  the  contrary  opinion.     Well,    but   after  your   so 
great  assurance,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say.     "If  our 
"  Lord  had  purposely  designed,  in  the  most  express  and  em- 
"  phatical  manner,  to  declare  his  real  subordination  and  depend- 
"  ence  on  the  Father,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  fully  and 
"  clearly   than  he   hath   in   this   whole    chapter."     Yes,   sure 
he  might :  being  charged  with   blaspheme/,  in   making  himself 
equal  with  God,  he  might  have  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  such 
a  thought ;  and  have  told  them  that  he  pretended  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  creature  of  God's,  sent  upon  God's  errand  ;  and  that 
it  was  not  by  his  own  power  or  holiness,  that  "  he  made  the 
"  lame  man  to  walk,"  (see  Acts  iii.  i  :z.)     Such  an  apology  as 
this  would  have  effectually  took  off  all  further  suspicion,  and 
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wdijlA  ^mkmf  Imito  w^  baoomt  a  wmtmw.  mhm  flhaifjd  with 
UtufAmif^  wlio  ImmI  a  tme  fittpeol  for  the  bonoar  of  hit  Crmttr, 
B«l,  ioiCMul  of  thi«,  be  goot  on,  *  Moond  time,  lo  mU  hiniwlf 
"*  8011  of  God,**  Y.  35.  doobrii^  further,  OuU  there  wee  eo 
peifoel  a  unioii  mod  intimeoj  bHwova  the*  Father  and  himself, 
IhnI  he  wae  able  to  do  any  thing  whioh  tho  Father  did ;  had 
not  only  the  Mine  right  and  authority  to  work  on  the  mMoIA, 
biti  the  TiTti  power  of  giving  lifo  to  whom  he  pleased,  of 
the  dead,  and  judging  the  world ;  aixl  therefore  tho 
right  and  titlo  to  tho  aamo  honour  and  regard :  ami 
Ihil  Ihe  exeoutaon  of  tho«o  powers  was  lodged  in  his  bands 
lest  tho  worid  sliould  not  be  suAoiently  appro- 
of  bis  higli  worth,  cminency,  and  dignity ;  or  should  not 
^  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  tho  Father."* 

This  is  the  obfious  natural  oonstniction  of  the  whole  passage: 
yon  bate  some  pretenoee  against  it.  whicli  have  been  examined 
ami  eonftited  long  ago  by  HiUu^,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Austin, 
and  other  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church ;  so  that 
I  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  repeat  tho  answen.  J%4  Jno^ 
yon  say,  fmlmiy  and  laftgisesjfjf  ehaiged  him  with  making  him- 
self equal  with  God.  So  said  the  Arians :  but  what  ground  liad 
either  they  or  you  for  saying  so !  It  does  not  appear  tliat  tho 
Evaogelisi  barely  repeated  what  the  Jews  had  said :  but  he 
gif  ee  the  roaeoos  why  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him  ;  namely,  be- 
eanse  he  htd  6fub  ik$  mUatk^  and  beoanse  he  ''  made  himself 
'*  equal  with  God.**  So  thought  P  Hilary ;  and  he  is  followed 
therein  by  others,  whom  you  may  find  mentioned  in  <)  Petavius. 
And  this  'Soeinns  bimsdf  was  so  sensible  of,  tlmt  he  could  not 
but  allow  that  the  Apostle,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  anderstood 
that  oar  blessed  Lord  had  deobred  hhneelf  i^mi/  to  God ;  only 
he  is  foroed  to  expbin  away  the  iguaHty  to  a  aenee  forHgn  to 
theeontezt. 

But  supposing  tlmt  the  Apostle  only  repeated  what  the  Jews 
had  ehavged  him  with ;  bow  does  it  appear  that  the  eharge 
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false  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  had  reaify  wrought  on  the 

sabbath,  and  had  realfy  called  God  Ms  Father^  and  in  a  sense 

peculiar  ;  and  why  should  not  the  rest  of  the  charge  be  as  true 

as  the  other  ?  The  context  and  reason  of  the  thing  seem  very 

much  to  favour  it.     His  saying,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto, 

"  and  I  work,''  must  imply,  either  that  he  had  an  equal  right 

to  do  any  thing  his  Father  did ;  or,  that  he  was  so  intimately 

united  to  him,  that  he  could  not  but  act  in  concert  with  him : 

which  is  further  confirmed  by  what  follows,  v.   19.   "  What 

"  things  soever  he  doth,   these  also  doth  the   Son  likewise." 

Besides,  that  had  this  been  only  a  malicious  suggestion,  a  false 

charge  of  the  Jews,  the  Evangelist,  very  probably,  would  have 

given  intimation  of  it,  as  we  find  done  in  other  cases  of  that 

nature,  (John  ii.  21.  Matt.  xvi.  12.)     This  is  the  substance  of 

St.  Chrysostom's  reasoning,  in  answer  to  your  first  objection ; 

and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  its  being  true  and  right,  by 

observing,  as  before  said,  that  Socinus  himself,  a  man  so  much 

prejudiced  on  the  other  side,  could  not  help  falling  in  with  the 

same  way  of  thinking,  so  far,  as  to  believe  that  the  Apostle  and 

the  Jews  both  agreed  in  the  same  thing,  viz.  that  our  Lord  did, 

by  what  he  had  said,  make  himself  equal  imth  God,  in  some  sense 

or  other;   such  as  the  Jews  thought  to  be  hlaspliemy,  and   in 

consequence  whereof,  they  would  have  Hlled,  i.  e.  stoned  him. 

Another  exception  you  make  from  the  words,  "  the  Son  can  do 

"  nothing  of  himself :"  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is,  that 

being  so  nearly  and  closely  related  to  God,  as  a  Bon  is  to  a 

Father  ;  the  Jews  might  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  he  did, 

was  both  agreeable  to  and  concerted   with  his   Father;   and 

ought  to  be  received  with  the  same  reverence  and  regard,  as  if 

the  Father  himself  had  done  it.     He,  as  a  Son,  being  perfectly 

one  with  his  Father,  could  do  nothing  kvavriov  rcS  Harpt,  against 

Ms  Father,  nothing  dWorptov,  nothing  ^eWr,  (as  Chrysostom 

expresseth  it,)  both  having  the  same  nature  ;  and  harmoniously 

uniting  always  in  operation  and  energy.     Hence  it  was,  that,  if 

one  wrought,  the  other  must  work  too ;   if  one  did  any  thing, 

the  other  should  do  likewise ;  if  one  quickened  whom  he  would, 

so  should  the  other  also  ;  and  if  one  had  life  in  himself,  (or  the 

power  of  raising  the  dead,)  so  should  the  other  have  too :  and  if 

the  Father  was  primarily  Judge  of  the  world,  in  right  of  his 

prerogative  as  Father,  the  Son  should  have  it  in  the  exercise  and 

execution,  to  manifest  the  equaHty.     Now,  here  is  no  straining 
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«mI  hnhg  di  %tmU,  but  the  literal,  obfiooi.  natoml  interpfv- 
«tftioiB.  But  the  lntm|»iirt!(m  which  joa  gtf  ii  plaiiiij  fof«ed« 
Uie  eoQtexi  fawoberent,  and  the  whole  pmage  ineoo- 
Por,  be  planed  to  obeerte  jour  teiiea  of  Tene  the  19th. 
The  Son  mn  do  nothing  but  by  ewwwiiwfiw  from  the  Fatlier; 
Whj?  then  foQoim,  "^  For  what  thing*  ooover  he  doth.  theM 
•'  ahw  doth  the  Son  likewiM.**  Doei  it  follow,  beemiai  he  ^  eM 
**  do  nothing  of  himaelfr  it  ytmr  aenae,  that  therefore  he  eaa 
do  every  thing  which  the  Father  doea !  Where  ia  the  wniif^,  or 
eo— eetion !  Is  ho  hero  limiting  and  lewening  hie  own  powers, 
na,  npon  your  principlea,  he  should  have  done,  in  answer  to  tho 
aharge  of  Maapheiny !  No;  bat  he  extenda  them  to  tho  utmost ; 
aiid,  inatead  of  reCraetmg,  goea  on  in  the  aame  strain,  and  says 
more  than  he  had  said  before.  To  make  good  aenae  and  eo- 
of  the  paaaage,  upon  your  scheme,  you  must  fill  up  the 
:  The  Son  can  do  nothing  but  by  coniniimion ; 
iU  hu^  to  do  erery  thing  that  tho  Father  doth  : 
wMeh,  though  it  sounds  harsh,  and  looks  too  familiar  for  a 
a^Wiiiws  to  pretend,  yet  might  make  tho  context  coherent. 
However,  sinee  the  interpretation  I  have  before  given  is  more 
natmral  and  more  obvions,  argues  no  deficiency  in  tho  text, 
makea  the  whole  ooherent,  and  has  nothing  harsh  or  disa^rret>ing 
in  It,  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  For,  after  all,  it  must  be  thought 
Tary  odd  and  strange  for  a  creature  to  be  eommimcmed  or  em- 
powwed  to  do  off  Ikmgi  that  tho  Creator  doth ;  and  to  do  them 
i^ofmt  in  the  aaaM  aiaangr,  also  I  do  not  make  any  forced  con- 
fer so  the  20th  verse,  immediately  following,  inter- 
it  ;  «*  For  the  Father  loveth  the  .Son,  and  sheweth  him  aU 
**  Mm^  that  hinuulf  doth.^  You  endeavour  indeed  to  make 
some  advantage  of  this  very  text ;  alleging  that  ""  this  power 
••  which  the  S<in  exorcised,  was  given  him,  not.  by  a#eMmVy, 
••  (which  is  no  gift,)  but  hy/r«$  love^*  Hut  why  must  Isos  imply 
freedom!  Doth  not  Ood  law  himself!  And  if  the  love  of  himself 
be  no  matter  of  eboice,  why  must  the  love  of  his  Son,  his  olAsr 
mtf!,  be  repreaented  othenvtse  f  Vou  are  forced  to  adti  to  the 
text,  to  give  aome  eolour  to  your  argument;  and  to  call  it /ir$$ 
hive,  when  the  text  says  only,  that  the  Father  iort^A. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  dear  up  tho  souse  of  St. 
John ;  and  to  viodicati  it  from  yoor  exceptions :  which  are  not 
of  ao  great  weight,  that  you  need  be  mmtued  at  any  man  s  think- 
ing dightly  of  thenu    UiUry  wdl  obaenrea,  that  the  drift  and 
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design  of  our  Saviour*'s  words  was  to  declare  his  equality  of 
nature  with  the  Father,  and  his  Sonship,  at  the  same  time.  ^  No 
inferior  nature  could  be  capable  of  having  all  things  ;  nor  could 
a  Son  have  them  but  as  communicated.  So  that,  in  the  whole, 
it  is  directly  opposite  to  such  as  either  disown  an  equality  of 
nature,  or  a  real  distinction ;  wherefore  Hilary  concludes  tri- 
umphantly, both  against  Arians  and  Sabellians,  in  words  very 
remarkable,  which  I  shall  throw  into  the  *  margin. 

But  you  add,  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  you  had  said  upon 
this  article  :  "If  therefore  to  be  freely  sent,  and  to  act  in  the 
"  name  and  by  the  authority  of  another,  be,  to  assume  an 
"  equality  of  honour  and  regard  with  that  other,  by  whom  he 
"  was  sent ;  we  must  for  ever  despair  to  understand  the  meaning 
"-  of  words,  or  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  delegated  and 
"  a  supreme  underived  power ,^''  (p.  97.)  To  which  I  make 
answer  :  if  declaring  himself  to  be  the  "proper  Son  of  that  other, 
which  both  the  Jews  and  the  Apostle  understood  to  be  the  same 
with  making  himself  equal  with  him  :  if  his  claiming  to  himself 
the  same  right,  power,  and  authority  which  the  other  hath  ; 
and  asserting  that  he  is  able  to  do  whatever  the  other  doth ; 
and  that  the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  left  to  him,  for  this  very 
end  and  purpose,  that  all  men  may  honour  the  one  even  as  they 
honour  the  other  :  if  this  be  not  assuming  an  equality  of  honour 
and  regard  with  that  other ;  we  must  for  ever  despair  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words,  or  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  proper  to  a  creature^  and  what  to  the  Creator  only. 

As  to  what  you  hint  concerning  a  delegated  power,  it  is  not  to 
your  purpose  ;  unless  you  could  prove  that  one  person  cannot  bo 
delegated  to  another^  without  being  unequal,  in  nature^  to  him  ; 
which  would  prove  that  one  man  cannot  be  delegate  to  another 
man "  ;  besides  other  absurdities.  Acting  by  a  delegated  power 
does  by  no  means  infer  any  inferiority  of  nature,  but  rather  the 
quite  contrary ;  especially,  if  the  charge  be  such,  as  no  inferior 
nature  could  be  able  to  sustain ;  or  if  the  honour  attending  it, 


8  Omnia  habere  sola  natura  possit  in  honore,  eademque  facit  non  alia. 

indifFerens;    neque   nativitas    aliquid  Non    est    Pater,    quia    missus     est, 

habere  possit,  nisi  datum  sit,  p.  928.  p.  929. 

*  Conclusa  sunt  omnia  adversum         He  has  more  to  the  same  purpose, 

haeretici  furoris  ingenia.     Filius  est,  p.  1015,  1251. 

quia  ab  se  nihil  potest.   Deus  est,  quia        "  See  my  answer  to  Dr.  Whitby, 

qusecunque  Pater  facit,  et  ipse  eadem  p.  59. 


facit.     IJnum  sunt,   quia  exaequatur 
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H,  be  too  ggmi  kt  aa  igifmim  nature  to 
ftoiife;  m  Um  omo b hera.  Hofiivver,  Ibe dhrine aihninUtnUioii, 
mi  wumiarftil  oUmniUa  of  the  Three  Peieoiii.  with  tlu-ir  order 
of  aetiQg,  U  what  we  muei  noi  preemoe  periMtlj  to  undenlead ; 
nor  eea  eoj  eertain  ergnmeot  be  drawn  egninst  the  thhig,  from 
oor  imper^Mi  end  ineileqiuUe  eoneeplione  of  it. 

If  ii  be  objeoied,  that  thoro  ie  a  mprmmMjf  of  erdW*  lodged  in 
one  more  than  in  the  other ;  let  thai  be  rigfatl j  onderetood,  and 
I  dMA  not  faineay  it  The  Father,  ae  FolW,  ie  fvprMM ;  and 
the  Son,  ae  An,  mi6onU$MU.  We  pretend  not  to  mako  the  Son 
Hm  /nt,  but  tho  avwm/  PerMm  of  the  Qodhead.  Whateier 
ineqnalitjT  of  honour  such  a  mtpttmaej^  of  one,  and  mhtniim&Hmi 
of  the  other  neoeeearily  imply,  while  tho  naimre  or  m$MC$  it  aop- 
poeed  #7im/,  it  may  be  iMlmittcd :  but  I  am  not  apprieed  that 
thej  infer  any ;  beeaoee,  though  thero  are  two  PerMme,  there 
ie  hot  one  ^mmdimdtd  nature ;  which  makoe  the  oaee  widely 
from  that  of  one  man  (a  distinct  and  mpmraU  being) 
mider  another. 
What  follows,  of  your  answer  to  the  present  Query,  is  only 
ehangee  npon  tho  old  objection,  drawn  from  your 
of  indimdwd  tuhttanee.  And  here  yon  let  yoor 
thonghit  rove,  and  abound  mneh  in  fliglit  and  fancy ;  conceiving 
of  the  TVMy,  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  and  reasoning  from 
eorporeal  and  eeneiblo  imagea.  A  blind  man  woold  thne  take 
hie  notion  of  colours,  perhape,  from  his  Kmring  or  fmUmg; 
and  make  many  fanciful  demonstrations  against  the  doctrine  of 
which  would  all  vanieh,  upon  the  opening  of  hie  ejee. 


«  UiiesaBtwBwibshmriw,staniDs  ToCmnFtfsr.toCiraipoMMiecFiHoi: 

Udm  imkmlmtia  Patrr.  d  FOhis,  H  m\t»o\a!oStmimi  t\mdm %mmemmm§ 

SpirinH  SsBctuii.    Id.  dl»  Pmd,  c.  ai.  kmbH  Pmttr,  mmamU:  otM  JNm  ia 

*Br)  rf  0*f  m2  T^  wop*  aJTov  X^  Filio,  ct  Filitu  numrt  in  IHore.     Cui, 

«l^.  womrpiwf  ifttptirrf,  viimi  mtotc-  afectm  non  eomdiiiome,  ckmritmte  Don 

rmttrm,    Athmt§,  Ltf,  c  zv.  p.  di.  ntcntUaie^    dsMie    soljidtiir,    per 

UDam  et  endm  omnipi^wHiun  qucm  Pater  tampsr  hoaorstur.    Ue- 

Rrtris  ac  POii  ens  cogmwcM;  ticut  niquc  inauh :    J^  H  Pmter 

wmm  atqns  idsm  «M  com  FMie  Deut  immus,     t'mle  non  dimmmtiem^ 


St  Doounas.  Or^.««p2*A^.LLc.  a.    rff<ipioM,uidixi,sttb|ectiaiiecstFilios 
CfriiL  Cmieck.  ri.  p.  77.  c<I.  Ox. 


*0  hf  immf  r9¥  mtnipatv^,  witam    tis,  vaa  m|asfitss.  nns  rirtiui  nu^ 
wtptijf^   r^  Mf|M«i^  if^mUm  mA    latfs  wyiilB,  unito  in  lumtne  ons 


^«'^i"»  ^  ^  Aor  ix^  (vortpo)  mi    dlniaM  rctinetttr.  Zm,  r«ronaM.eir. 
rir  i^mrotm  mirnm  inirrtK  tx^i.  Ony.     m  OntL  D.  F.  p.  360. 
N]f9B.  tomtr.  Iflwow.  1.  i.  p.  14. 
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Were  we  as  able  to  judge  of  what  may,  or  may  not  be,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  modus  of  the  divine  existence,  as  we  are  to  judge  of 
common  matters,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  our  capacity,  there 
might  then  be  some  force  in  the  objections  made  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  natural  reason  :  but  since  many 
things,  especially  those  relating  to  the  incomprehensible  nature 
of  God,  may  be  true,  though  we  cannot  conceive  how;  and  it 
may  be  only  our  ignorance,  which  occasions  some  appearing 
inconsistencies ;  we  dare  not  reject  a  doctrine  so  well  supported 
by  Scripture  and  antiquity,  upon  so  precarious  a  foundation  as 
this ;  that  human  understanding  is  the  measure  of  all  truth :  which 
is  what  all  objections  of  that  kind,  at  length,  resolve  into. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  next  proceed  to  examine  your 
pretences,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  neglect  any  thing  you  have, 
that  but  looks  like  reasoning.  The  Query  had  intimated,  that 
the  Son  derives  his  essence  and  power  in  a  manner  ineffable. 
Against  which  you  object  thus :  "  But  is  it  not  self-evident, 
"  that,  let  the  manner  of  the  Son's  generation  or  derivation  be 
"  ever  so  ineffable^  if  any  thing  was  generated,  or  derived,  it  must 
"  be  a  distinct  individual  substance  V  No  ;  but  we  think  it  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  it  must  be  a  distinct  individual  Person,  All 
the  difficulty  here  lies  in  fixing  and  determining  the  sense  of  the 
words  individual  substance.  Would  you  but  please  to  define  the 
terms,  we  should  soon  see  what  we  have  to  do.  But  you  go  on : 
"  It  could  not  be  part  of  the  Father's  substance  ;  that  is  absurd : 
"  and  to  say,  it  was  the  whole,  is  so  flagrant  a  contradiction, 
"  that  I  question  whether  there  can  be  a  greater  in  the  nature 
"  and  reason  of  things.  Can  the  same  individual  substance  be 
"  derived^  and  underived  ?  Or,  can  there  be  a  communication^ 
"  and  nothing  communicated  ?  For,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  whole 
"  essence,  or  substance^  is  communicated  to  the  8on^  and  yet  re- 
"  mains  whole  and  uncommunicated,  in  the  Father ;  which  is 
*'  evidently  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time."  This  is  your 
reasoning,  founded  only  on  your  mistake  and  misapprehension  : 
by  FatJier''s  substance^  as  it  seems,  you  understand  the  Father's 
Hypostasis,  or  Person ;  and  are  proving,  very  elaborately,  that 
the  Father  never  communicated  his  own  Hypostasis,  or  Person, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  You  should  first  have  shewn  us  what 
body  of  men,  or  what  y  single  man,  ever  taught  that  doctrine, 

y  As  to  your  gird  upon  Tertullian,  in  your  notes,  I  refer  you  to  Bull, 
p.  F.  p.  95.  for  an  answer. 
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wbitbjMUlwioaiaelipMMioMafelt.  Lii  om  now  pcopott 
*  lUOflyHj,  nmeh  of  tU  mom  kiad,  Aod  MMly  in  Iha  mm 
words,  to  you ;   oolj  to  eoayinoo  700  tli»i  obfoolioM  of  ihm 

«iOBoi|MNwliartoiho4oeliiMofllioTrintty,  bttt  aflbei 
poinU  likowiM,  wboM  tnitli  or  oortaiotj  700  mako  no 

of  dooU  of.  What  I  moan  to  iiwtaiiee  in,  it  Qod*t 
Uuit  God,  the  tnaio  imdidduai  God,  it  ev«j 
whtiibjon  wiUrtadiijnUow;  nndalto  that  tiw  tititime$€iQod, 
it  Ood.  Now,  will  joa  pitMt  to  tell  mo,  whether  that 
which  fillt  heaven,  be  the  tnae  mdimtkuU  1 
thai  which  filleth  aO  ihingt !  Ifit  benoi  the  toaM  imiivUual 
(at  bjr  your  reatoning  it  oannot,)  it  remaint  ou\y  that 
it  bo  ytfljfleeffjf  the  tame ;  and  then  the  eontequenee  it,  that  you 
nake  net  one  anbetaoce  ta  maa^,  but  t»tmy ;  the  very  thii^ 
whioh  yon  ehaige  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with.  But  further, 
the  4Mm  tubttanoe  it  in  heaven ;  that  it  without  quettion : 
now,  I  atk,  whether  the  mhttrnM  which  (lUt  heaven,  bo  part  only 
of  that  tabttaooo,  or  the  wkol^  f  If  it  bo  part  only,  tlieu  God  it 
not  in  heaven,  bat  a  pturi  of  God  only ;  and  tho  attributet  be- 
kinging  to  tho  whole  tnbetanee  cannot  ail  be  contracted  into  any 
one  ptiH^  without  defrauding  the  other  pmrts ;  and  thoreforo 
there  can  bo  only  part  of  infinite  ^pcmtBttpmri  of  infinito  wiadom, 
pmrt  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  to  for  any  other  attribute.  For 
if  yon  tay,  that  the  wkoU  infinite  witdom,  power,  &o.  retidi^g  in 
the  wkoUt  it  PPtiBKW  to  every  part.  '*  it  it^  (to  ote  your  own 
wordt)  '*to  flagrant  a  contrmiiotion,  that  I  quettion  whether 
'*  there  ean  be  a  gvtater  in  the  nature  and  reaeon  of  things.** 
Can  the  tame  tstfrirftef  power,  witdom,  &e.  be  oommmucated, 
and  not  conunnnieated  f  Or,  ma  th^n  U  a  ooaiBHwifltlita,  nml 

rmmmumitntmi  f  For  it  is  tuiipoMHl,  that  tlie  whole  trMomt 

fce.  it  eommnnicated  to  onu  particular  part ;  and  yet 
remaint  wkoU  and  micommunicated  in  the  other  parte ;  **  which 
^  it  evidently  to  h$,  and  at<  I9  At,  at  the  tamo  timo^  If  you  toll 
me,  that  pari  and  wkM  are  not  properiy  applied  to  wimUm^ 
^tietr,  &c.  I  shall  tell  you  again,  that  they  are  (for  any  thiii|^ 
yon  or  I  know)  at  propmrig  apftliod  to  the  aitribut4f^  as  they  are 
to  the  9ubfMi  i  and  b^opg  to  both,  or  neither.  And  ttnoe  yon 
hre  pkneed  to  talk  of  ^«»ff  and  wk$U  of  God*t  tubtlanee,  of 
which  you  know  little^  give  mo  ksave  to  talk  in  the  tame  way, 
where  I  know  at  little.     The  learned  Doctor  ropretcnU  it  ae 
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a  great  solecism  to  speak  of  an  ^ell^  or  a  mile  of  consciousness. 
He  may  be  right  in  his  observation  :  but  the  natural  consequence 
deducible  from  it  is,  that  thought  is  not  compatible  with  an 
extended  subject.  For  there  is  nothing  more  unintelligible,  or, 
seemingly  at  least,  more  repugnant,  than  unextended  attributes 
in  a  subject  extended:  and  many  may  think  that  an  ell^  or  a  mile 
of  God  (which  is  the  Doctor's  notion)  is  as  great  a  solecism  as 
the  other.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  be  best  for  both  of  us  to 
be  silent,  where  we  have  really  nothing  to  say :  but  as  you  have 
begun,  I  must  go  on  with  the  argument,  about  the  omnipresence, 
a  little  further.  Well,  if  it  cannot  be  part  only  of  the  divine 
substance,  which  is  in  heaven,  since  God  is  there,  and  since  all  the 
perfections  and  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  there  their  full  exercise ; 
let  us  say  that  the  whole  divine  substance  is  there.  But  then 
how  can  he  be  omnipresent  ?  Can  the  same  individual  substance 
be  confined  and  unconfined  f  Or  can  there  be  a  diffusion  of  it  every 
where,  and  yet  nothing  diffused?  For  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  essence  or  substance  is  diffused  all  over  the  universe,  and 
yet  remains  whole  and  undiffused  in  heaven.  Which,  again,  is 
"  evidently  to  he,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same  time."" 

I  should  hardly  forgive  myself,  upon  any  other  occasion,  such 
trifling  in  serious  things.  If  you  take  to  this  kind  of  reasoning 
(which  is  really  not  reasoning,  but  running  riot  with  fancy  and 
imagination)  about  matters  infinitely  surpassing  human  com- 
prehension, you  will  make  lamentable  work  of  it.  You  may  go 
on,  till  you  reason,  in  a  manner,  God  out  of  his  attributes,  and 
yourself  out  of  your  faith  ;  and  not  know  at  last  where  to  stop. 
For,  indeed,  all  arguments,  of  this  kind,  are  as  strong  for 
atheism,  as  they  are  against  a  Trinity :  wherefore  it  concerns 
you  seriously  to  reflect,  what  you  are  doing.  This,  and  the  like 
considerations,  have  made  the  wisest  and  coolest  men  very 
cautious  how  they  listened  to  the  rovings  of  wanton  thought,  in 
matters  above  human  comprehension.  The  pretended  contra- 
dictions, now  revived  by  many,  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  very  old  and  trite.  They  were  long  ago  objected 
to  the  Christians,  by  the  heathen  idolaters.  They  almost  turned 
the  heads  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius,  Manichaeus,  Paul  of 
Samosata;    not  to  mention  Arius,  Nestorius,   FiUtyches,  and 

»  Clarke's  Lett.  p.  40. 
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Mhw  MMmi  howtim.  The  Ontholiet  wm^  mndHAb  of  thmn : 
boi  hftYiiy  well  eoniidnrtd  llwm»  they  foitnd  tham  of  moeh  too 
i^glil  moRMit,  to  boar  op  tfiiBti  tho  untUyd  foreo  of  Seripioro 
•nd  InMlitioo.  TIm  doeCrine  of  the  Tmit j,  wHh  aU  iu  •Mmi^g 
oooinMliotaoQs.  has  flood  the  tert*  nol  oolj  of  whet  htmuMi  wit 
eoold  do,  by  way  of  dtepote ;  bvl  of  iD  that  rage  and  nalleo 
eoald  eontriTe,  through  a  perieeotion  almoft  aa  bitter  and 
▼tnilent,  aa  any  that  had  enr  beao  under  heathen  emperora. 
Thie  io  to  me  an  additiooal  eonflnmiatinn,  that  the  doetrine  we 
profen  ie  no  aoeh  groee  impodtioo  upon  the  common  aonac  and 
of  mankind,  aa  it  pretended.  It  waa  neither  fbree  nor 
that  brought  it  in ;  nor  thai  hath  ainoe,  eo  nniTeraally, 
npheld  it:  and  men  are  not  generally  such  idiota,  aa  to  love 
itradietiona  and  repognanciea,  only  for  humour  or  wantonneai^ 
truth  and  eonwetency  are  much  bettor,  and  may  be  had 
at  aa  eaey  a  rate.  Theee  relleetione  have  earned  mo  rather  too 
Ihr :  bat  they  may  ha?e  their*  nae  among  auch  readen  aa  know 
fittle  of  the  hifltory  of  thia  oontroveray;  or  how  long  it  had 
been  bnried ;  till  it  pleaaed  aome  amongat  na  to  eall  it  up  again, 
and  to  dreat  it  out  with  much  art  and  /aiai#  /  to  take  the 
popnlaee,  and  to  beguile  tho  Engliah  reader.  Many  things 
hafe  fidlen  under  thia  Query,  which  properly  belonged  not  to  it. 
Bat  it  was  neeesaary  for  me  to  pursue  you,  what  way  soever 
yoo  dionld  take.  You  were  mora  at  liberty:  my  method  is 
determined  by  yours. 

Qusav  XX. 

Whether  the  Doetor  need  have  eited  300  texts,  >m'ide  of  the 
parpoee,  to  prove  what  nobody  denies,  namely,  a  tuhordt- 
noHam^  in  aome  aenee,  of  the  80m  to  the  FatMer;  could  he 
have  found  but  one  plain  text  against  his  tUrikUy  or  eotmA- 
Mamtialiiy^  the  poiats  in  question ! 

YOUR  answer  to  this  is  very  abort,  not  to  aay  n^gi^gent 
Yoo  aay,  *'  if  the  Doctor  s  300  texts  prove  a  real  aobordination, 
^  and  not  in  name  only,  the  point  is  gained  against  tho  Querist^s 
*<  notion  of  kMrithud  cmmUUmiimU^  ,-  nnleaa  the  same  bdi- 
'*  vidnal  intelligent  eabetanee  ean  be  anborduiate  to  itaelf,  and 
**  eonsnbstantial  with  itaelf.**    HeM  yoa  are  again  doubling 

•  CUrke*t  Reply,  p.  ; 
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upon  the  word  individual.  The  Querist  never  had  such  a  notion 
as  that  of  personal  consuhstantialiti/,  which  is  ridiculous  in  the 
sound,  and  contradiction  in  sense ;  and  yet  you  are  constantly 
putting  this  upon  the  Querist,  and  honouring  him  with  your  own 
presumptions.  Let  me  again  shew  you,  how  unfair  and  dis- 
ingenuous this  method  is.  Do  not  you  say  that  the  same  indi- 
mdual  substance  is  present  in  heaven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
filleth  all  things  l  That  it  pervades  the  sun,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  penetrates  the  moon  also  ?  I  might  as  reasonably  argue 
that  you,  by  such  positions,  make  the  same  individual  substance 
greater  and  less  than  itself^  remote  and  distant  from  itself,  higher 
and  lower  than  itself  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  itself  con- 
taining and  contained,  bounded  and  unbounded,  &c.  as  you  can 
pretend  to  draw  those  odd  surprising  consequences  upon  the 
Querist.  Would  not  you  tell  me,  in  answer,  that  I  misin- 
terpreted your  sense  of  individual,  and  took  advantage  of  an 
ambiguous  expression  ?  Let  the  same  answer  serve  for  us  ;  and 
you  may  hereafter  spare  your  readers  the  diversion  of  all  that 
unmanly  trifling  with  an  equivocal  word.  But  enough  of  this 
matter.  I  might  have  expected  of  you,  in  your  reply  to  this 
Query,  one  text  or  two  to  disprove  the  Son's  eternity  and  consub- 
stantiality,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  Doctor's  treatise  : 
but  since  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  favour  me  with  any,  I 
must  still  believe  that  the  Doctor's  300  texts,  though  very  wide 
of  the  purpose,  are  all  we  are  to  expect ;  being  designed,  instead 
of  real  proof,  to  carry  some  show  and  appearance  of  it,  that 
they  may  seem  to  make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight. 
All  that  the  learned  Doctor  proves  by  his  300  texts,  or  more,  is 
only  that  the  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father :  whether  as  a 
^on,  or  as  a  creature,  appears  not.  However,  the  tacit  conclusion 
which  the  Doctor  draws  from  it,  and  insinuates  carefully  to  his 
reader,  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  God  ;  but 
a  creature  only.  This  inference  we  deny  utterly ;  alleging  that 
a  subordination  may  be,  and  may  be  understood,  between  two 
persons,  without  the  supposition  of  any  inferiority  of  nature : 
but  all  the  answer  we  can  get  to  this  is,  that  ^nature  and  essence 
are  obscure  metaphysical  notions  ;  (which  is  neither  true,  nor  to 
the  purpose,  nor  consistently  pleaded  by  one  who  builds  so  much 
upon  self-existence,  a  metaphysical  term,  the  word  equivocal,  and 

^  Reply,  p.  17,  19,  21. 
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MAeionlly  oAm^viv.)  Aim!  thisi,  mi  aoon  M  the  lesnied 
DoetereoniMitptoiliepuMliortlieqiwtlioii,  ooi  bebg  wilUi^ 
to  mm  tiM  fef«d  of  wbst  b  vffed,  he  ynry  wMy  JiawmWm  H, 
and  fOM  otf  in  a  mill  of  words. 

I  «Mnol  Imt  talw  Bolioa,  opon  tlib  oooMon,  of  joor  eboipi^ 
us  AwfMiilhr,  in  mi  isvidloiM  ntimer,  with  the  oie  we  mike  ef 
u^apkt^9kai  terme.  I  know  no  nxuMHi  you  Iuito  for  it,  except 
it  be  to  ■ntJBipale  IIm  fkmgfgb^  m  bein^  coiuicioufl  to  yooraehree 
how  aoCoHooiljr  yov  offmd  in  \im  kind  Any  roan«  that  is 
iiiyillmed  with  the  history  of  Ariaiiisni,  knows  that  its  main 
utraigth  Uy  in  h^i^td  and  mtt&fkpieal  subtilties.  The  (kith  of 
the  Ohttreh  was  at  ftrst»  and  might  be  still,  a  plab,  easy,  simple 
thing :  dkl  not  its  adfeimufies  eodeafomr  to  perplex  and  pnnle 
it  with  pkUompkital  nieeties,  and  w^^Os  inqairies  into  the  siodki 
oC  what  they  eamiot  eomprehcnd.  Tho  firet  Christians  easOy 
baisfed  that  FMtt,  Am.  and  Holy  Ghoti,  in  whose  name  they 
wmw  hofHsfd,  and  whom  thoy  n^nkipp^d^  were  ccpially  dMu ; 
without  troubling  themselfes  about  the  manner  of  it,  or  the 
roooficiling  it  with  their  belief  in  ono  Qod,  As  men  generally 
believe  that  Ood  /bnbiow§  erer}*  thing,  and  that  man  notwith- 
itindfay  is  %/h$  s^mI,  (soaiee  one  perhaps  in  a  thousand  con- 
eenrfng  lumsalf  how  to  reeoneile  these  two  positions,  or  being 
nt  all  apprehensire  of  any  dtlBeulty  in  it ;)  so,  probably,  tho 
pbiB  honest  Christians  belieTcd  erery  Person  to  bo  God,  and  all 
b«t  one  God ;  and  troubled  not  then*  heads  with  any  nice  gpocu- 
hrtaoQS  about  the  sio^««  of  it.  This  seems  to  hare  been  tho 
nrtl<*«i  nimpliehy  of  the  primitive  Cliri«tian«,  till  prying  and 
I>rvt4*nding  meo  eame  to  start  difficulties,  and  raise  scruplon, 
and  make  distmrbaiiee ;  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  guard  tho 
faith  of  the  Church  against  sueh  cavils, and  im|>ertinencies  as 
bugan  to  threaten  it.  Pkihmpky  and  fmtU»phytict  wen*  called  in 
to  its  sssistanee ;  but  not  till  ktnlk$  had  nhewn  the  way,  and 
made  it  in  a  manner  necessary  for  the  Catholics  to  encounter 
thsm  with  their  own  woapona.  Some  new  terms  and  particubr 
ssjilTkylMini  came  in  by  this  means ;  that  such  om  ha^l  a  mind  to 
corrupt  or  destroy  tho  faith,  might  be  defeated  in  their  purposes. 
It  was  needlem  to  say  that  genetatioo  was  tsaisirfirftetiipa,  while 
nobody  SMpected  or  thoi^  of  anj  Unwitn  in  the  ease:  but 
after  ktn^  had  invidioasly  repreesoted  the  Gktholios  as  assertr 
in^  a  dhmmk,  it  was  high  time  for  the  Oatholies  to  resent  the 
injur)-,  and  to  deny  the  charge.    There  was  no  occasion  fcr  the 
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mentioning  of  three  Hypostases,  till  such  as  Praxeas,  Noetiis, 
and  Sabellius,  had  pretended  to  make  one  Hypostasis  an  article 
of  faith  ;  drawing  many  very  novel  and  dangerous  consequences 
from  their  prime  position.  The  oixoovo-lov  itself  might  have  been 
spared,  at  least  out  of  the  creeds,  had  not  a  fraudulent  abuse  of 
good  words  brought  matters  to  that  pass,  that  the  Catholic  faith 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  even  under  Catholic  language .  To 
return  to  our  point :  there  would  be  no  occasion  now  for  distin- 
guishing between  subordination  of  order  and  of  nature,  were  it  not 
manifest  how  much  the  Catholic  faith  may  be  endangered  by  the 
endeavours  of  some,  to  shp  one  upon  us  for  the  other.  Such  as 
know  any  thing  of  fair  controversy,  may  justly  expect  of  you, 
that  you  support  your  cause,  not  by  repeating  and  inculcating 
the  word  subordinate,  (as  if  there  was  a  charm  in  syllables,  or 
men  were  to  be  led  away  by  sounds,)  but  by  proving,  in  a 
rational  manner,  that  all  subordination  implies  such  an  inferiority 
as  you  contend  for.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  Doctor's  300  texts 
(which  are  very  good  texts,  and  have  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
meaning)  may  appear  also  to  be  pertinent  to  the  cause  in  hand. 

Query  XXI. 

Whether  he  be  not  forced  to  supply  his  want  of  Scripture-proof 
by  very  strained  and  remote  inferences,  and  very  uncertain 
reasonings  from  the  nature  of  a  thing  confessedly  obscure  and 
above  comprehension ;  and  yet  not  more  so  than  God's  eternity, 
ubiquity ,  prescience,  or  other  attributes,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  for  certain  truths  ? 

TO  the  former  part  of  the  Query,  you  "  answer  directly  in  the 
"  negative.''  To  which  I  rejoin,  that  I  still  maintain  the  affirm- 
ative, and  can  readily  make  it  good.  The  Doctor's  insinuating 
from  the  300  texts  (which  style  the  Father  God  absolutely,  or 
the  one  God)  that  the  Son  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  God,  not 
one  God  with  the  Father,  is  a  strained  and  remote  inference  of 
his  own ;  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  nor  countenanced  by 
Catholic  antiquity;  but  contradictory  to  both.  Besides  this, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  main  strength  of  the  Doctor's 
cause  lies,  first,  in  his  giving  either  a  ^Sabellian  or  Tritheistic 

^  See  instances.  Script.  Doctr.  p.  99,  102,  293,  426,  465.  first  ed.  Reply, 
P-35>38,  5i.53>93^  121. 
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tomi  (limtttii^  <no  mMwm)  to  lli»  Ortlwiie  dortfiae ;  mod  thm 
timrifiBg  H  with  ffow/Miian  of  iVriaa*,  ^i%<Miw,  mmmm,  or  «m- 
Take  ftwmy  that»  to  which  hi*  oooiUnt  retort  is, 
ha  OQiiMo  to  the  piiioh  of  the  qoatlioiit  and  ih&n  will 
befitlloMioQOMdmblo.  He  thews  his  md«r  TVilMMh  Md 
he  shews  hbn  MMmim,  (keepiiif  the  Obtholic  doetriae, 
whieh  is  otither*  out  of  tight,)  sncl  then  rsoommsnds  Aritmitm^ 
(dimvisad)  to  hioi^  as  the  hast  of  tho  throo.  Now.  tince  the 
Oitholia  doatrina  haa  haao  gaoefall)'  thought  difTortnt  fruin  any 
of  the  thiea,  and  more  foDowed  than  ail  the  rest  put  together, 
il  evfhi  to  have  haan  fairly  preaented,  io  oompaoy  with  the 
other;  thai  ao  the  reader,  having  all  the /out  before  hiiu,  might 
be  the  more  able  to  peat  a  right  judgment  of  them.  You  will 
fte^MOtlj  find  the  learned  Doctor  oombating  the  Catholic  faith 
the  di^guiae  of  SalMomH^  as  if  there  waa  no  difforenco 
them :  or  if  it  be  at  all  diitinguitlied  from  Sabdliemisn^ 
JtMBmediataly  oommenoee  Triihrnm ;  and  a  plurality  of  coontfiiMli 
Peraooa  is  inentable  with  the  learned  Doctor :  this  is  the  smn 
of  his  performanoe.  Scriptnre,  indc^od,  is  brought  in,  and  Fathers 
too,  which  i«  still  more  surprising :  but  tho  whole,  in  a  manner, 
is  this  one  $yUo^m. 

If  theSoo  be  coMuhttantial  with  God  tho  Father,  he  must  be 
either  imdiridmtl/y  or  tped/UaUy  so :  but  tho  former  is  SaUi- 
<tswiiSi»  the  latter  TrUiiismt^  both  absurd  :  therefore,  &c. 

The  learned  Doctor  very  well  knows,  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
match  this  iyllopUm^  or  BopkUm^  with  others  of  tho  like  kind,  against 
mmiifrmmiie$t  €l0rwUft  prmeitmce,  and  even  Mif-^mtUmce:  which, 
in  reference  to  the  snbjeei,  and  for  prudential  reasons,  I  forbear ; 
to  find  the  cause  put  upon  such  a  way  of  roaaoning,  as 
to  undermine  aonething  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.    But  I  proceed. 

To  give  tho  better  eoloor  to  his  charge  of  TritArism,  the 
Doctor  *efery  where  takes  it  for  granted  (which  was  the  only 
way,  whsn  it  could  not  be  proved)  that  God  the  Son  cannot 
be  rnUfy  distinct,  and  strictly  divine  too,  unless  be  be  wardinaff, 
in  aD  respects,  with  the  Father ;  which  would  be  contrary  to 
the  supposition  of  his  being  a  tiam^  and  sfcosJ  Person.    Two 

<  Scnpi.  Doctr.  p.  86,^32,  415,  •  Script.  Docir.  p.  86,  415*  4jo, 
|3«^  <^  437»  44t.  447*  465>  4^    437»  44t,  447*  4SS*  46$.  *n«  cd. 
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coordinate  Persons,  it  seems,  they  must  be ;  or  else  one  of  them 
must  inevitably  be  a  creature :  this  is  plainly  his  meaning,  how- 
ever studiously  he  avoids  the  word  creature  ;  choosing  rather  to 
insinuate  covertly,  what  is  too  gross  to  appear  in  broad  terms. 
The  whole,  you  see,  terminates  in  a  philosophical  question  :  And 
what  occasion  have  we  for  Scripture  or  Fathers,  (except  it  be  to 
amuse  our  readers,)  \i  'philosophy  can  so  easily  end  the  dispute  ? 
For  it  is  very  certain  that  neither  Scripture  nor  Fathers  can 
add  force  to,  if  concurring  ;  nor,  if  reclaiming,  be  able  to  stand 
against  clear  and  evident  demonstration.  But  demonstration  is 
the  thing  wanting  :  as  to  presumptions  and  conjectures,  we  are  in 
no  pain  about  them.  I  shall  have  a  further  occasion  to  consider 
the  charge  of  Tritheism  hereafter ;  and  therefore,  dismissing  it 
for  the  present,  shall  return  to  the  business  of  the  Query. 

To  the  latter  part  of  it  you  answer,  that  "  God's  attributes 
"  are  so  far  from  being  above  comprehension,  that  they  are  all 
"  strictly  demonstrable  by  reason."  You  was  sensible  this  was 
wide ;  and  therefore  very  justly  corrected  it,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately following.  "  But  I  am  willing  to  suppose"  (how  could  you 
make  any  doubt  of  it?)  "that  the  author  meant,  that  the 
"  MANNER  of  their  existence  in  the  divine  nature  is  above  com- 
"  prehension ;  and  so  indeed  it  is."  Very  well ;  and  yet  you 
believe  the  reality  of  those  attributes.  Why  then  so  unequal  and 
partial,  with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  the  case  being  exactly  the 
same  ?  why  may  not  the  thing  be  true,  though  the  manner,  or 
modus  of  it,  be  above  comprehension  ?  You  add,  "  Though  the 
"  manner  of  the  Son's  derivation  is  above  comprehension,  yet 
"  his  real  subordination  is  strictly  demonstrable,"  p;  99. 

Tantamne  rem  tam  negligenter  ? 

Here  the  argument  was,  in  a  manner,  brought  to  a  head ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  controversy  depended  on  this  article. 
Here  you  had  a  fair  opportunity  given  you  of  laying  on  your 
charge  of  contradiction,  if  you  had  any  you  could  depend  on ; 
and  of  clearing  God's  attributes  (particularly  the  three  men- 
tioned) from  being  liable  to  the  same  or  the  like  charge.  But, 
instead  of  this,  you  walk  calmly  off  with  one  sentence ;  in  which, 
to  be  plain  with  you,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  either  weight 
or  pertinency.  If  you  mean,  by  real  subordination,  the  subordi- 
nation of  a  creature  to  God  ;  or  of  one  Person  inferior  in  nature 
to  another  of  a  higher,  superior,  or  mare  perfect  nature ;  it  is  not 
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4MMMir«llp/Hai  Scnptmrf ;  nor  MO  it  My  wajr  be  ptoivod :  if 
yoa  aatii  an j  thii^  dM,  H  it  not  parti— ot 

Ym  are  to  kind  m  (o  allow  tho  mmmmr  of  the  8on*t 
/•!«•  or  gonoraiioo,  to  bo  ultw  nmprdmfitu,  Tho 
your  predooaoton  in  tliMioootroYony/tboqght  (and  tlMj  thoufhi 
f%fai)tliat,  in  ordor  to  rapport  tliairoanM,  it  would  bo  noeeMarj 
to  dIrBi  the  natorr  of  God  to  be  cmiprdmmbh,  or  not  above 
;  and  therefore  it  i«,  that  '  Philoetorgiue 
for  doeing  in  with  the  oontrary  opinion. 
Yon  are  more  Bodeet ;  they  more  oonaietent :  for  indcod  thU 
ooatroveny,  managed  upon  tho  foot  of  more  reaeon,  terminatee 
ailei^  in  thai  angle  qneetion,  HTJM^r  ik$  m9ene$  ^  Chd  h$ 
Mm  wiyrwtoiicia,  er  m.  The  CSatholioe  etood  np  for  the 
the  wiser,  but  bolder,  A  riant  mointoinod  the 
and  thin  ia  wluU,  if  you  underrtand  your  own  prin- 
eiplea,  and  will  be  at  the  peine  to  traoe  them  to  the  kst  result, 
you  will  bo  obliged  to  take  eholter  in,  or  to  give  up  your  cause, 
so  fiur  ae  oonooms  all  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  tho  thing.  Sooio  of  our  English  Socinians  have 
cipreesed  themaelvee  ae  roundly,  u|H>n  this  head,  as  any  of  tho 
anoient  Arians,  or  Eunomianii ;  declaring  tho  dirino  nature  to 
be  DO  more  m^ftUriofU  than  that  of  his  oreaturos.  Such  osser- 
taone  are  ehoeking ;  but  there  is  a  noeeesity  for  thoui,  if  some 
men  will  bo  eoneielent,  and  ingenuone  enough  to  epeak  out. 
They  would  not  adranee  rach  bold  paradoioe,  if  thoy  wore  not 
fbreed  to  it. 

Before  I  learo  this  Query,  it  will  be  proper  to  acquaint 
our  readers  what  we  mean  by  believing  mftterim.  For  I  fnid 
that  this  ie  a  matter  which  is  apt  to  give  great  oflbnee,  and  to 
many  aad  and  tragioal  comphitnte.  ^Dt.  Whitby  is 
of  the  meet  eonddetnhle  men  that  I  have  obeerved  pving 
into  that  popular  way  of  reaeoning,  which  had  been  fonnorly 
left  (as  it  ought  to  bo  stOlj  to  writers  of  a  lower  daes.  1 1<  in 
very  much  fliiituri)e<!  tliat  any  thing  should  be  propoeed  as 
an  aW«W<*  of /aiM,  which  is  not  to  bo  nmieniood:  and  obeervee, 
that  no  moo  in  his  sober  eeneee  ean  give  his  assent  to  what 
he  fmifi'wlf^ndi  not ;  meaning,  nndatitnnde  mi  mi  alL     Ho  is 


Hans,  bunri.  ^916.  ChrfMHtooL  Uooi.  nvii.  ton.  L  p. 

Soma,  "fe.  H.  I.  hr.  c.  7.  p.  176.  IVo-  307. 

ilorvt.  Ilirrrt.  Fsb.  1.  W.  c.  3.    Cyhl.  r  Pbiloslonr.fib.i.p.4tt.cd.Valc». 

Akx.  'ilicwiir.  .p.  jtew   cd.   Rum.  ^  Ditqab.  iiodsil.  IVvf.  p.  19. 
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certainly  very  right,  I  do  not  say  pertinent,  in  the  remark :  and 
I  may  venture  to  add,  that  no  man,  whether  sober  or  otherwise, 
can  do  it.  For,  undoubtedly,  where  there  is  no  idea,  there  can 
be  no  assent :  because  assenting  to  nothing,  is  the  very  same 
with  not  assenting.  Thus  far  we  are  perfectly  agreed.  But  for 
the  clearing  up  of  this  matter,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce 
what  relates  to  it,  to  the  following  particulars,  as  so  many 
distinct  cases. 

1.  Let  the  first  case  be,  where  the  terms  of  a  proposition, 
subject  and  predicate,  (or  either  of  them,)  are  not  at  all  under- 
stood by  the  Person  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  instance  ;  the 
words,  Mene  mene  teJcel  upharsin,  carried  no  idea  at  all  with 
them,  till  the  Prophet  had  interpreted  them  ;  before  which  king 
Belshazzar  could  give  no  assent  to  them.  The  same  is  the  case 
of  any  proposition  given  in  an  unknown  language,  or  in  such 
words,  of  a  known  language,  as  a  person  understands  not. 
Only,  I  would  have  it  observed,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  man 
neither  admits  nor  rejects  the  proposition  ;  because  to  him  it  is 
no  proposition,  but  merely  sounds  or  syllables. 

2.  A  second  case  is,  when  the  proposition  is  given  in  a 
language  well  understood,  and  in  words  which  ordinarily  convey 
ideas  to  the  mind  ;  but  words  so  put  together,  in  that  instance, 
as  to  furnish  us  with  no  certain  determinate  meaning.  A  late 
anonymous  writer  has  hit  upon  a  very  proper  example  of  this 
very  case.  "  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head, 
"  because  of  the  angels."  The  words,  woman,  power,  head, 
angels,  are  all  plain  words,  and  carry  with  them  obvious  familiar 
ideas.  And  yet  a  man  may  have  no  idea  of  what  is  asserted  in 
that  proposition ;  and  therefore  can  give  no  assent  to  it,  more 
than  this ;  that  it  is  true  in  some  sense  or  other,  or  that  some- 
thing should  be  believed,  if  ho  understood  what:  which  is 
not  assenting  to  that  proposition,  but  to  another ;  namely,  that 
*'  whatever  Scripture  asserts,  is  true.""  The  aforesaid  author 
observes,  very  shrewdly,  that  having  no  certain  ideas  of  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  it  is  to  him  a  mystery.  I  may  add,  that 
the  pertinency  of  his  observation  is  another  such  mystery ;  and 
the  justice  and  equity  of  his  drawing  a  parallel  between  this  and 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity ,  properly  so  called,  must  be  a 
mystery  to  as  many  as  cannot  perceive  either  the  sense  or 
the  ingenuity  of  doing  it.     But, 

3 .  Another  case  may  be,  when  the  terms  of  a  proposition  are 
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I,  bat  aro  to  ooiiMel«d  or  drndod,  m  to  nuiko  a  pro- 
pcMHioo  manifMtJy  repuirnant.  A  intmyi$  m  m  ffiMf«»  A  ffiaU  i$ 
n$i  t%m\i,  or  ib*  iiku.  Sucb  propoiilioM  w  njoei ;  not  boeame 
wedoiioi,vidafaUiMlUMai,baibiOMiMiP0do;  ami  undonUod 
llMm  to  Iw  Urn.  SometiiiiM  mdmd  a  ooniradieiioo  lias  oon- 
aealad  awlor  the  worda  it  ia  ooodMd  in,  till  it  ba  reaolrad  mto 
plainer.  For  inatenee :  this  propoaitioo,  T%s  mkimm  cfa/fti 
emm  i»  iJmmttrmhh^  m  ph^H:  aa  H  liaa  ttodar  thato  tarma. 
hwdrntm  rodooibia  to  oaae  tha  laeoiid;  aa  baing aomid  withoot 
aaoM.  But  retolve  it  into  thia ;  7W»  i$  a  eatm  prior  to  iAo 
/nf;  andllMii  tha 'repi^nuuiej  appaara.  So  again ;  Nitmmfy 
•fomMmo$  JM  wkimodmify  (in  ordmr  o/mhtro)  tk$  emtmorfr^mHd 
o/tkaiukimm,  Thato  are  only  m>  many  tyilablea.  But  put  it 
thoa:  A  propmiy  if,  ta  ordor  of  aa^rt,  mdoetimi  la»  tmd  tie 
frommd  mndemm  oftko  smh/od  tMck  fmpport»  it ;  and  tha  eonira- 
ilMta  ia  manifett.  Oncamoca;  Noe$mi^ abooiui^ md mUemUiU 
(im  ord^r  ^nttmro)  io  (As  omUtmct  o/iAoJkii  oam$  wmM  opormU 
aofiy  wUn  aiUh$.  Thia  propoiitaon  aaema  to  fidl  under  ca«o  tho 
aaaond.  But  lot  it  be  reaolred  into  phuner  words ;  timX  then  it 
will  appear  that  thic  is  tha  proper  plaee  for  it. 

4.  A  fourth  caae  ia,  whan  tho  torma  of  the  proposition  cany 
mIms  with  them,  jaiana^,  but  not  piamfy  repugnant.  For 
example :  Qod  oertainly/bralaaMt  jum^  dtp(mdiM^  aa  uncertain 
aavMi.  Tio  §mmipr$mmi  ftoaaag  is  mat  0Mlmd§d.  Ptopoaitiona 
of  thia  kind  may  ba»  and  are  aaMntcd  to ;  beoanaa  there  may  be 
a  greater  appearanoe  of  repugnancy  on  tlie  oppoaite  aide  of  the 

or,  beaanae  there  ia  not  reaaon  anillmwit  for 


5.  A  fifth  caae  ia,  when  a  proposition  is  formed  in  ffmtral 
terms,  and  raaahaa  not  to  aitaalW  partiedaia.  ''The  pure 
•«  in  boart  shall  aee  Qod."*  The  phraae  of  mmg  God  eonreys 
aoma  silia,  but  ymimral  only ;  not  particdar,  preeiae,  or  deter- 
minate. ^  At  God's  right  hand  are  pleaaorea  for  evermore.** 
God*a  ri^  Aamd,  and  ploa$mrmt  we  have  only  ^tMrtd  oonfuao 
idtoM  of:  yet  idoa*  wc  liave ;  and  we  aaaent  aa  Car  aa  onr  idm$ 
reaeh.  Having  no  more  than  a  general  eonfiiae  peroeptton,  our 
faith  in  such  points  con  rise  no  higher,  or  readi  no  fbrthor ;  nor 
can  more  bo  expected  of  us. 
# 

JmvdtufTv^,  mfni  y^  h  wpvnpmr,  «ai     flwwi.  p.  696. 
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6.  A  sixth  case  is,  when  the  terms  of  a  proposition  convey 
ideas,  but  ideas  of  pure  intellect  /  such  as  imagination  can  lay  no 
hold  of.  Philosophers  have  illustrated  this  by  the  instance  of  a 
cJiiliagon  and  a  triangle.  We  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  as  clearly  as  we  do  what  is  meant 
by  one  of  three  only  :  but  we  imagine  one  more  distinctly  than 
the  other.  This  instance  belongs  more  properly  to  distinct  and 
confuse  imagination,  than  to  the  purpose  it  is  brought  for. 
Ideas  of  numbers,  in  the  abstract,  are  properly  ideas  of  pure 
intellect :  and  so  are,  or  should  be,  our  ideas  of  our  own 
souls,  of  angels,  of  God:  we  may  understand  several  things 
of  them ;  but  imagination  has  very  little  to  do  in  such  matters. 
However,  our  not  being  able  to  imagine,  provided  we  do 
but  understand,  is  no  hinderance  to  our  assent,  in  propositions  of 
this  kind. 

7.  The  last  and  easiest  case  is,  when  the  terms  convey  full 
and  strong  ideas  to  the  understanding  and  imagination  also. 
For  instance :  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ate,  dranJc,  slept,  was 
crucijied,  died,  and  was  buried,  &c.  Here,  all  is  easy,  clear,  and 
plain,  even  to  those  who  love  not  to  think  upon  the  stretch,  or 
to  be  under  any  pain  in  assenting. 

Now  for  the  application  of  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the 
point  in  hand.  Those  articles  of  faith,  which  the  Church 
has  called  mysteries,  belong  not  to  case  the  first  or  second, 
wherein  no  assent  can  be  given  :  or  if  they  do,  they  are  no 
articles  of  faith,  but  so  many  sounds  or  syllables.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  they  come  not  under  case  the  third :  for  plain  contra- 
dictions are  certainly  no  mysteries,  any  more  than  plain  truths  ; 
as  is  justly  observed  by  the  learned  ^Dr.  Clarke.  For  the  same 
reason,  they  fall  not  under  case  the  seventh,  where  every  thing  is 
supposed  distinct,  clear,  and  particular  as  can  be  desired. 
Whatever  is  plainly  reducible  to  any  of  the  four  cases  now 
mentioned,  is  either  no  matter  0/  faith  at  all,  or  no  mystery. 
There  remain  three  cases  ;  where  the  ideas  are  either  seemingly 
repugnant,  or  such  as  reach  not  to  particulars,  or  such  as 
imagination  has  no  concern  with.  Assent  may  be  given  in  all 
these  cases,  as  hath  been  already  observed ;  and  so,  possibly, 
here  we  may  find  articles  of  faith:  and,  if  some  gentlemen  will 
give  us  leave,  after  we  have  thus  explained  what  we  mean 
by  the  term,  we  will  call  such  articles  mysteries.     For  example  : 

k  Reply,  p.  38. 
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The  ImImT  oT  ikrm  P$mm,  emy  om  Mgljr  (M  and  aU 
tflgvUMT  M«  C^  MMMi  to  fall  vmAm  MM  the  >«r<A:  ikm 
idm$  art  tiwiiiyjr,  aoi  rmli^,  ri|iiigMi»t  We  know  wlua 
w»  mMMi,  in  M^ri^f  #Mn^  mm>  «•  olenrly  m  tf  we  tnid  my 
MM.MGW.*  nPflrMnUving«uohnndM«hMMi<M/|MrfMlMMM. 
We  MO  not  perlbeUj  how  thie  it  r^emMM  with  the  heHef 
ot  M«  6W,  M  «ve  OM  not  how  prmc90nc$  ie  reeoootlocl  with 
/eterv  hiiiUVmH.  Yei  we  hehefe  helh»  noi  donhto^  bat  timi 
thtew  M  n  eMMMiiM  of  the  idmu^  thoqgh  our  feeoKiM  reeeh  noi 
up  to  it. 

OmtttprmmM,  I  think,  it  another  egniwy,  and  Ihlle  ehieiy 
under  eoM  the  /f^  We  havo  n  ymmml  mt^im  itUa  of  it. 
and  mMn  eomething  by  it.  The  ptui'tadait  mmmmt  how  it  ii«  we 
have  no  notion  of;  and  therefore  are  not  obliged  to  believe  any 
parlionkr  mtodms.  Fix  upon  thie  or  that,  there  are  ^p$mnmp 
repngnaaeiM  and  innoMieteneiw ;  and  m  fiur,  this  ia  redneible 
to  Mie  the>arU,  m  weU  ae//M. 

The  muamoHm  of  the  Son   of  God    ie   another  m^tkry^ 
and  eoniM  under  eaM  the  fmMik  and  Ji/IL    There  are  eone 
not  r$ml  ropt^gnamuM ;  and  the  id$a»  we  have  of  it  are 
and  om^^'mi^  not   particular  nor  tpecial.    Such  as  our 
are,  eneh  niaai  wa  faith  bo ;  and  wo  cannot  beliste  further 
for  hditmmy  is  SMWiiMy ;  C9mfw§$fy,  if  td^Mf 
fliy,  if  pemeral;   Jiitfaj^  and  atUgmatdf^ 
aimpmU. 

Ihbfnmaiwm  of  the  Son  of  God  is  another  Mjwr<iy.  Idm» 
we  have  of  it,  and  know  what  wo  mean  by  it.  But  being 
tfiwikml^  immymatiom  can  lay  no  hold  of  them;  being ^vMAif 
and  tmfim,  we  cannot  reach  iopmHmdtm;  and  being  smumi^ 
we  eannot  make  out  the  entire  eonneetki*  BftutUtj^ 
(whieh  is  part  of  the  notion)  is  ajMirel  idea,  and  w^ 
;  nfirwmm  Is  a  kmi  f  /mmUmm  is  ftmrwi  too,  but 
more  esi^AMs,  and  hesidM,  /fmwHim;  ^Unml  refarenM  fiwy 
cm^fitm^  as  the  Urn  of  ^mifly  neeeemrily  must  be ;  MsyeneliViYjf 
is  general,  obeoure,  negative ;  and  we  know  but  very  mpttthtAy 
what  the  union  of  spiritual  things  means.  Nevertheless  wo 
iwifii'rtem/  enough  (though  wo  can  leie^wii  little)  to  make  it 
properly  an  artick>  of  belief;  and  no  man  can  reaeonahly 
pretend  to  reject  it,  a^having  no  meaning,  or  carrying  no  m^o 
at  all  with  it.  Wo  assent  m  fitf  M  our  iim$  reach,  for  wc  can 
do  no  moro :  wo  believe  (p  pwrf,  what  is  revealoil  in  pmrt .-   our 
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faith   keeping   pace   with   our   ideas,   and   ending   where   they 
end. 

.  The  simplicity  of  God  is  another  mystery,  of  which  we  have 
some,  but  a  very  imperfect,  general,  and  obscure  idea.  It  may 
fall  under  case  the  Jifth  and  sixth.  Scripture  says  little  of  it :  we 
have  took  it  chiefly  from  metaphysics,  which  are  short  and 
defective.  When  we  come  to  inquire,  whether  all  extension,  or 
all  plurality,  diversity,  composition  of  substance  and  accident,  and 
the  like,  be  consistent  with  it,  then  it  is  that  we  discover  how 
confuse  and  inadequate  our  ideas  are.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
while  all  parties  admit  the  divine  simplicity,  in  the  general,  yet 
when  they  come  to  be  pressed  with  it  in  dispute,  they  often  give 
different  accounts  of  it ;  and  easily  so  explain  and  state  the 
notion,  as  to  make  it  suit  with  their  particular  schemes.  To 
this  head  belongs  that  perplexing  question,  (beset  with  difficul- 
ties on  all  sides,)  whether  the  divine  substance  be  extended  or  no. 
And  if  extension  be  admitted,  ingenious  thoughtful  men  will 
divide  again,  upon  another  question,  whether  infinite  or  no; 
some  thinking  it  very  absurd  for  any  attribute  of  God  not  to  be 
infinite ;  others  thinking  it  no  less  absurd  to  admit  any  infinite 
extension,  number,  or  the  like,  at  all.  They  that  suppose  the 
divine  substance  extended,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  conceive 
it  as  a  point  only ;  and  lest  they  should  admit  that  any  thing 
can  act  where  it  is  not,  are,  when  pressed  with  difficulties  about 
aliquot  parts,  forced  to  admit  that  any  part  of  that  substance, 
how  great  soever,  or  of  whatever  dimensions,  must  be  conceived 
only  as  a  point,  in  proportion  to  the  whole:  from  whence 
it  follows,  that,  unless  the  world  be  infinite,  all  that  a^ts  (of  that 
infinite  substance)  in  the  world,  is  but  ix  point ;  and  so  the  whole 
substance,  except  that  point,  either  acts  not  at  all  in  the  world, 
or  acts  lohere  it  is  not.     But  to  proceed. 

Self-existence  is  another  mystery,  of  which  we  know  little  :  and 
the  learned  are  hardly  agreed  whether  it  be  a  negative  or 
positive  idea.  Yet  every  body  believes  it  in  the  gross,  con- 
fusedly and  undeterminately .  It  is  manifest,  on  one  hand,  that 
the  first  cause  has  no  cause ;  neither  itself  (much  less  any 
property  of  itself)  nor  any  thing  else :  and  yet  it  may  seem  very 
wonderful  how  any  thing  should  exist  without  a  reason  a  priori ; 
that  is,  without  a  cause  for  it^ 

'  Oi/yap  8e^€TaiXoyi(riJ.6sfl8€Pai7ra)S  fJi-'fJTe  irap  irepov  to  elvai  txovarav. 
olov  T(  ova-lav  elvai,  p,r)r€  nap   iavTtjs,     Chrys.  Horn.  xxv.  tom.  1,  p.  298. 
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To  MUM  no  mora:  ^hmiiy  HrnUt  m  the  gretlail 
of  alL  An  tUrmiy  put,  m  %  tbooght  which  panlM  nil  our 
phOotopbj :  nod  is  too  hnrd  for  tho  thnrpcot  witu  to  reeoncilo. 
The  MMMttoM  of  tho  idMi  (though  oklertliAii  tho  9ekooU)hMB 
nod  ytd  mMtmim  onrriM  wiUi  it  inwpainhle 
Them  k  Botidof  pnoidinr  to  tho  dootrine  of  tho 
Trimtjr,  nny  thing  nonr  m  parploiuiig  ns  dtmiiy  is :  and  yot  tho 
gvotioman  who  nvD  for  diionrding  wif§hrim  nro  forced  to  boBofo 
it  I  know  no  remodjr  for  theoe  thingi  hot  nn  hnroble  mind ;  n 
jwi  Mone  of  our  ignomnoe  in  many  things,  nnd  of  our  iroperfeot 
knowledgo  m  nil.     Now  to  return  to  tho  leamod  Dr.  Whitby. 

After  n  view  of  the  premises,  it  might  bo  proper  to  ojik  him, 
whether  he  dislikee  the  Ontholie  doetrino  of  tho  holy  Trinity,  ns 
ifalieni  in  it  If  this  be  the  case,  bowcTcr  con* 
I  nm  fn*  that  dootrine,  (believing  it  to  bo  true,)  I  will 
to  say,  it  would  be  nn  neoeptnhle  pieee  of  eenriee,  if  he 
eould  nny  way  help  others  to  jMresMW  them  too.  Truth,  certetn 
truth,  will  be  always  weleomo,  in  any  cause,  and  from  any  hand, 
to  all  sober  nnd  eoosiderato  men.  Hut  if  this  should  bo  dune, 
he  should  not  then  complain  that  ho  wufni^anifi  moj  the  doetrine, 
but  thni  he  mimimi$  (i.e.  dMmtHy  pereeivee)  it  to  he/Kl$$. 

Ifhemennethnthehnenoid^nt  nil  of  the  ni|f«tarr,  not  so 
much  ns  a  pmerai^  etmffim^  or  imatUqwai4  apprehension  of  it ; 
that  must  be  n  mistnke ;  ns  may  appoar  from  what  hath  been 
before  ohnenred.  Besideo  that  having  once,  or  oflener,  wrote  fur 
it.  (though  he  has  since  Uboured  very  much  to  perplex,  puzzle, 
and  dispnmgo  it,)  every  candid  man  niujit  behove  that  he  under- 
stood, in  some  mc^ftsure,  fonncrly,  what  ho  engaged  in  tho 
proof  of. 

If  the  ease  be,  tliat  ho  due^  nut  Uiroughly,  fully,  and  ade- 
quately eomprehend  it,  and  thereforo  demurs  to  it ;  then  it 
should  be  considered,  that  Uie  result  of  all  is  this  only,  that  he 
will  not  admit  so  far  as  he  nuiy  undeistnnd,  unless  ho  may  have 
the  i^ivilege  to  understand  something  more :  which,  whether  it 
he  not  too  familiar  from  a  armiimn  towards  his  Omaipr,  and 
artieiing  more  strictly  with  Almighty  God  than  becomes  us,  let 
any  wise  mnn  judge. 

If,  Instly,  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  a  kumam,  not  a  tiictm^ 
doctrine,  which  he  is  ^basod  to  quxurel  with ;  lot  hhu  censure 
it  ns  insinn  nnd  wneripiurtd  only  ;  and  not  ns  umimitiHyiUt,  nod 
to.be  mmHkd  to:  nnd  then  we  mnj  bring  the  onaM  to 
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a  short  issue,  by  inquiring  whether  the  doctrine  be  scriptural,  or 
ho.  Let  things  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  set  in  their 
true  and  proper  light ;  that  truth  may  not  be  smothered,  nor 
any  doctrine  (especially  so  ancient  and  so  important  a  doctrine) 
condemned,  before  we  know  why.  So  much  we  owe  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  receives  this  faith  ;  to  the  blessed  saints 
and  martyrs,  many  centuries  upwards,  who  lived  and  died  in  it ; 
to  truth,  to  God,  and  to  ourselves,  as  to  see  that  it  be  fairly  and 
impartially  examined ;  that  "  proving  all  things,*"  as  we  ought 
to  do,  in  sincerity  and  singleness  of  heart,  we  may,  at  length, 
be  both  wise  enough  to  know,  and  suitably  disposed  to  "  hold 
"  fast  that  which  is  good." 

It  is  excellently  remarked  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Emlyn,  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  "^Narrative,  "that  the  holy  Scriptures  require 
"  no  accurate,  philosophical  notions  of  God'' s  eternity,  omnipresence, 
"  and  immensity/,  &c.  They  are  content  to  give  us  popular,  easy 
"  accounts  of  these  matters — they  trouble  not  men  with  the 
"  niceties  of  eternal  successions,  or  an  eternal  to  vvv^  without 
"  succession ;  nor  with  infinite  spaces^  or  of  God's  being  present 
"  in  part,  or  in  whole ;  and  the  like  metapJiysical  difficulties. — 
"  Our  religion  imposes  no  such  difficulties  on  us,  of  believing 
"  with  the  understanding  what  we  cannot  so  much  as  perceive 
"  by  it ;  it  only  requires  us  to  beheve  what  it  reveals  to  us,  i.  e. 
"  to  our  understanding  and  appreliension^ 

All  this  is  very  rightly  and  judiciously  observed.  God''s  eternity 
and  omnipresence  we  have  only  general  and  confuse  ideas  of; 
Scripture  has  not  revealed  to  us  the  particular  modus,  or  minute 
circumstances  of  either ;  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  any 
otherwise  than  as  we  apprehend^  (i.e.  confusely  and  inadequately;) 
nor  indeed  is  it  possible.  The  same  is  the  case  of  three 
Persons,  every  one  truly  God,  and  all  but  one  God ;  so  far  evident 
from  Scripture,  and  apprehended,  in  the  general,  as  fully  and 
clearly  (perhaps  more  so)  as  eternity,  omnipresence,  or  the  like. 
But  the  particular  modus,  how  the  three  are  one,  and  the  minute 
circumstances  of  their  union  and  distinction,  are  as  much  a  secret 
to  us,  as  how  God  foresees  future  contingents,  or  is  present  in  all 
places  at  once.  Many  have  been  prying  and  inquisitive  into  this 
matter,  hoping  to  know  something  more  particularly  of  it,  till 
they  have  come  to  doubt  even  of  the  thing  itself,  and  so  have 

™  Page  6i. 
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lUs  imy»  mlMimtriiif  to  mfifiw  bajood  tlMir  Wm 

really  noUuiiv  alM  but  moHipljiiif  wonk.    The 

rtaltif,  and  lie*  in  a  littlo  cotii|MMui.  All  ibal  worda  art  good  for, 

alUr,  it  only  to  fix  and  praaorve  that  mtfHm^  wbioh  b  not  hn- 

pfofabla  (withottt  a  ntw  re?  rialiop)  by  any  naw  t^ ;  but  may  be 

and  iliied  in  a  multitude  of  wonLi.     The  moal  ntelU 

kft  iiiof  Um  notion  of  Ui^iitetiott,  are  pmrmm,  l^fpmkmm, 

and  tbalike :  for  the*  tiieiniiy  of  eaeh  Ptorton,  ^M^nor 

kfivuftot^  ^immtd,  mmtrmUfd,  mmutmM§^  fte.     For  their  ttuicm^ 

wyq(dyyrM>  mimrior  fmmmHm,  jn^waiMa, or  the  like.  Thedengn 

of  Ihaaa  tanne  k  not  to  adai^pe  our  Tiowa,  or  to  add  any  thing 

to  onr  ftoek  oftdlnM;  but  to  tecure  the  plain  fundamental  truth, 

tlial  FMer,  80m.  and  Holy  Okmi  are  all  fitrictly  fiirin^  and 

anarwiiHf ;  and  yet  are  not  tkrm  Godo^  but  one  (to<l.     He  that 

balievaa  this  iimply,  and  in  the  general,  aa  kid  down  in  Scrip- 

;  and  need  never  tronbk  hk  head  with  nice 

the    union   of  three   Pereone  should    bo 

eaDed  larfieidbaf  or  tpte^e ;  whether  P^rmm  and  Being  are  r^ 

cifnc&i  terme,  whether  etery  penKm  may  be  properly  nid  to  be 

m^muimt;  how  three  pereone  can  bo  all  in  the  mm§  piaet; 

whether  mUperffeHam  might  not  as  well  liaYo  been  eonifaied  to 

MM  P#r«oa  only ;  or  whether  one  might  not  have  been  OMpoodoM 

Mrve,  and  the  like.    Theee  are  djfieUm  nmyer^  mostly  ^rhat,  or 

ram  inquiries;  and  do  not  oeoeeni  coeunon  Christians,  any 

ftirther  than  to  be  upon  their  guard,  that  they  be  not  imposed 

on  by  theee  nMkim,  inTwited  to  pnok  and  perpkx  a  pkin 

Smifimn  tmtJ^  whkh  k  easily  pmretiwoi  and  wmim^Mmhi  in  tlie 

ymmml,  that  k,  as  far  as  required  to  be  hdUtod.    Minnie  parti- 

cnkn  about  the  Msdat,  may  be  kfi  to  *^the  dispntere  of  this 

''  world,^  as  a  trial  of  their  good  aenee,  their  piety,  modesty, 

and  humility. 

Wo  do  not  take  it  well  to  be  reproaehed,  ae  running  too  far 
into  metmpkymtml  siibtiltiea,  by  men  whose  peeoUar  taknt  it  is, 
to  pky  their  aii^^jafgi  (that  ia,  their  /n-wnaijitfjai  about  the 
nature  of  a  thing  whereof  they  know  little)  againet  Seriptore  and 
the  beet  guidee  m  those  searehee.     If  the  Catholics 
gone  fbrther  than  was  necessary,  in  particular 
it  shoold  b%  remembered  for  whose  sake  the}*  did 
^  it;  and  that  it  wait  chiefly  with  a  view  to  satisfy  ^uch  as  would 
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I  shall  shew,  by  an  instance  or  two,  how  that  matter  is.  The 
TrepLxcdpTio-Ls,  and  interior  generation,  are  two  specialities  taught  by 
the  Catholics,  and  heavily  complained  of  by  your  friend  "Dr. 
Whitby,  as  unscriptural  definitions.  Now,  these  are  but  append- 
ages to  our  prime  (and,  as  we  think,  scriptural)  positions,  and 
we  are  no  further  concerned  for  them,  than  as  they  are  conceived 
to  hang  upon  the  other ;  so  that  your  quarrel  with  us  for  these, 
is  really  finding  fault  with  our  leading  and  fundamental  doctrine 
of  one  God  in  three  Persons.  But  to  shew  you  how  unequal  you 
are  in  censuring  us  for  unscriptural  terms,  observe  the  course 
and  method  of  dispute  which  draws  us  first  into  them.  You 
argue,  suppose,  that  the  Son  cannot  be  God,  in  the  strict  sense, 
without  making  two  Gods :  we  answer,  that  Father  and  Son,  by 
a  most  intimate  and  ineffable  union  of  substance,  will,  power,  pre- 
sence, operation,  &c.  (which  we  call  Treptx^pryo-ts,)  may  be  one  God. 
You  argue  again,  that  if  the  Son  be  a  Son,  in  our  sense,  there 
must  be  a  division  and  separate  existence  :  we  say.  No ;  alleging 
that  he  may  be  a  Son  in  a  proper  sense,  and  in  our  sense,  without 
division,  and  without  a  separate  existence ;  and  the  name  for  this 
is  interior  generation.  After  we  are  come  thus  far,  pursuing  your 
wanderings  into  the  philosophy/  of  the  thing ;  you  step  back  again, 
and  tell  us,  that  Scripture  says  nothing  of  this  irepixcoprja-Ls,  or 
interior  generation.  Supposing  (not  granting)  your  pretence 
true  ;  did  you  set  out  upon  the  foot  of  Scripture  ?  Does  Scripture 
any  where  tell  you  that  two  divine  Persons  cannot  be  one  God  ? 
or  that  Fatlur  and  Son  must  have  a  separate  existence^  You 
argue  only  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  of 
which  you  have  no  adequate  idea  ;  and  we  answer  what  is  suffi- 
cient, and  more  than  sufficient,  to  confute  mere  conjectures  in 
matters  above  your  reach.  Lay  you  aside  your  unscriptural 
objections,  and  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  unscriptural 
answers. 

I  shall  just  take  notice  of  an  artificial  turn  of  Mr.  Emlyn's, 
relating  to  this  subject ;  and  then  put  an  end  to  this  long,  but, 
I  hope,  useful  digression.  His  words  are  as  follow:  °"  The 
"  pride  of  reason,  which  hindered  (fhe  Pagan  philosophers)  from 
"  believing  in  Christ,  did  not  lie  in  refusing  to  submit  their  faith 
"  to  mysterious  speculations,  which  puzzled  their  reason  :  but, 
"  on  the  contrary,  it  lay  in  a  proud  affectation  of  swelling  words 

^  Disq.  Modest.  Prsef.  p.  26.       o  Exam,  of  Dr.  Bennet,  &c.  p.  5.  Introduct. 


'  anil  |>luloto|ilu^  not  hunibliog  their  uodiir- 

itaudtiigt  to  rect.     _  , ,  -1^  And  familiar  doetrine.** 

The  thougbt  is  ingoniuun*  and  wight  paai  well,  if  AtfTarf,  like 
mtitifli0mtal  ar^immU$^  ware  to  he  made  neral j  hy  itrength  of 
wit  He  forfeit  that  the  mj^tHrf  of  the  rmmrmiim  waa  one  of 
thoae  plmimfitmiliftr  t  hingt*  which  the  prii^  ^A$k  nmtm  reihatd 
to  aohmit  to.  Ho  eoMidef  not  that  the  Jowa,  and  the  eartieil 
AentfMM,  (muoh  of  the  «une  tenpor  with  the  Pagan  philoeopher%) 
wefe  oflbnded  at  outhii^  more  tlian  at  tho  mastery  of  Chd  kteat' 
mth;  whieh  we  learn  from  Iguitiua,  Justin,  Plremeua,  *iTer. 
tiiUiaa,  and  'other  ancient  writers:  and  he  need  but  look  into 
Joftin,  Tatian,  and  Origon,  to  find  tluit  the  Pagans,  in  par- 
ticular, were  in  the  tame  eentimonts,  and  joined  in  the  same 
commoii  ohaige  afainel  the  Ohriitiaii  doctrine.  Nay,  it  majr 
further  appear  from  other  *endeiieea,  tliat  Uio  very  myttgry  of 
the  Trimiiy^  which  is  the  "^  rock  of  oflhoee^  to  some  even  at  this 
time,  gave  very  early  oflenee  to  the  Pagan  wits ;  and  was  much 
dkrelished  by  them :  oo  averw  were  they  to  tho  rooeiving  of 
mfttmm :  and  the  pnd$  of  rmmm  wrought,  at  that  time,  much 
nS\er  the  same  manner  as  it  does  at  thi^  day ;  human  nature 
being  always  the  aame.    But  it  is  now  high  time  to  proceed. 


Qtsar  XXII. 

>Vhethcr  his  (tk§  Dodor'i)  whole  porfonnance,  whenever  ho 
diflcni  from  u^  bo  any  thing  more  tlian  a  ni)etition  of  thin 
assertion,  that  bem^  and  penom  aro  the  same,  or  that  there  is 
no  aMdiNMi  between  TrUAeitm  and  SabMamm  t  Which  is 
removing  the  cause  from  Scripture  to  natural  reason,  not 
very  eoneistently  with  tho  title  of  his  book. 

IT  is  of  small  importance  to  obeerve  how  tho  Doctor  haa 
proved  such  points,  as  ho  and  we  both  agree  in.  He  might 
have  spared  the  nnnoooesaiy  pains,  and  have  took  a  shorter  way 
with  us,  had  his  oauae  been  aooh  as  oonld  be  aenrod  by  dooo 


9  Scconduin    nuQsm    ssaltalisin  divinhaimi.  ut  dixerint  tUum 

IsMHimiuiii  Vgrbmn  Dricio  fartnm  tine  cmrnr;  et  tocum  Uli  «uK«piinB 

csl.   Irm.  1.  iii.  e.  ll.  p.  189.  drtraxrhnt  hotntncm.  x%t  tlecu(|umol 

^  incredibik  wwsmn|i>inm  Dcain  in  iUo  dirini  notninu  |>oCcia«trm  ti 

csraoa.  IWfalf.  vmir.  Mme.  1.  iiL  hunuuuun  Uli  ■octaMrnt,  ut  arbilia- 

c.  8.  bumtr,  nstiritsmn.   Sormt.  c.  18. 


'  Alii  <|iMMp  hamki  mqae  sdeo        •  Lodsn.  Phikifisir.  Atban.  OrtL 
Chrisli  oiBBBHlsm   amplitisli  tmit    p.  564. 
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argument.  He  need  not  have  told  us  so  often  that  the  Father 
is  eminently  styled  the  one  God,  or  that  the  Son  is  subordinate. 
We  allow  all  that :  the  consequence  which  he  draws  from  it, 
and  covertly  insinuates  to  his  reader,  is  the  thing  we  doubt  of. 
This  was  the  point  which  should  have  been  laboured,  for  the 
conviction  of  wise  and  considering  men.  He  has  a  deal  to  say 
in  defence  of  what  nobody  opposes;  and  may  there  triumph 
securely  without  an  adversary  :  but  when  he  comes  to  the  point 
of  difference^  the  pinch  of  the  questio?i,  there  it  is  that  he  dis- 
covers his  want  of  proof,  and  how  little  he  has  to  depend  on, 
besides  that  one  precarious  principle  intimated  in  the  Query  ; 
which  indeed  runs  through  his  whole  performance,  and  is  often 
supposed,  but  newer  proved. 

By  this  principle  he  *  eludes  the  force  of  the  first  chapter  of  St. 
Johns  Gospel:  and  he  refers  to  it  again  upon  "Acts  xx.  28. 
^i  Tim.  iii.  16.  John  v.  18.  By  the  same  principle  he  evades 
the  force  of  7 John  viii.  58.  ""xii.  41.  ay.  23.  And  so  he  might 
have  done  with  any  number  of  texts,  however  full  and  express 
for  the  received  doctrine  :  for,  by  the  same  ^  maxim,  he  draws 
over  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  does  not  despair  of  bringing  in  the 
^Athanasian  also.  From  hence  it  is  visible,  wherein  the  strength 
of  his  performance  lies  ;  and  what  it  is  that  he  chiefly  trusts  to. 
It  is  not  Scripture,  it  is  not  antiquity,  but  a  philosophical  prin- 
ciple ;  to  which  Scripture,  Fathers,  Councils,  Creeds,  every 
thing,  must  yield.  And  indeed  had  it  been  a  principle  of  true 
and  sound  philosophy,  every  reasonable  man  would  be  willing  to 
pay  the  utmost  deference  to  it :  but  it  appears,  at  length,  to  be 
that  kind  of  vain  philosophy,  which  is  often  intruding  where  it 
has  nothing  to  do.  The  subject  is  sublime,  and  above  com- 
prehension. We  have  no  intrinsic  evidence,  no  ideas,  to  build 
any  thing  certainly  upon.  Extrinsic  evidence,  divine  revelation, 
is  here  all  in  all ;  and  the  only  proper  use  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties, is  to  inquire  into  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  it.  To 
philosophize  here  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  itself, 
of  which  we  know  little,  is  choosing  to  be  still  in  the  dark,  when 
we  have  light  before  us ;  and  is  not,  properly,  following  our 
reason,  but  our  conceits,  fancies,  and  fond  conjectures.  You  are 
pleased  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  learned  Doctor,  that  "  if  he 

t  Script.  Doctr.  p.  86.  a  p.  132.        b  p.  465. 

«  Id.  p.  87.        X  Id.  p.  88,  97.  c  p.  428,  430,  435,  &c.  first  ed. 

y  Id.  p.  99.  «  P.  102. 


Qv.  uii.  OF  SOME  QUERIES.  ¥IB 


doMBomoM  thta  profsd  JniMpmi  htUmf  and  p$nm  to 
*«  b«  Um  mim,  it  muH  Cor  ow  rantin  an  iimiMPiniMii  dift- 
"« «alty,'*  te.  Right,  if  be  had  ;)f«a«tf  what  he  Ihm  Bol,  aome- 
thiog  might  be  «ud.  I  have  ^before  obaarved  to  you,  tliat  the 
wotd  Amu^  been  two  aeoeee ;  and  thai  joo  joonalvee  will  nol 
eall  any  thing  a  My.  but  a  •epmr^4  babg.  Eaeuie  the  Trini- 
tariana  Ibr  beiiy  naerved*  alter  jour  example,  in  eo  tender  a 
l>oint ;  end  for  eadeaTonri^g  to  epeak  jMtyMr/jr,  as  well  aa  to 
thiak>li«(l^  in  thioga  pertaining  nnto  God.  All  that  the  Dootor 
halh  profvad«  or  ean  prove,  ia  only  thie ;  tliat  mpmMU  perHNia 
rtrfifjeal  M^ ;  which  we  readily  admit :  but 
or  perKNM  having  no  tfparaU  avif<#ae#,  may  bo 
^wklame$^  oa#  6W,  notwithetanding.  And  that 
you  may  not  think  that  I  screen  myself  under  <iari  words,  or 
oktema  dietinetions,  I  will  tell  you  frankly  the  moaning  of  what 
I  have  mm  mid.  It  is  littJo  more  than  tliiit,  that  persona  ao 
united  as  to  make  sas  Btm^  may  be  sa#  JMa^.  I  suppose  the 
H/h'BiaO'at,  that  they  aMy  As  as  wmUd;  having  sufficient  groonda 
fhr  it  in  Seriptore,  and  in  Gatholie  antiquity.  It  lies  upon  yon, 
in  this  ease,  to  prove  the  n^paitM,  viz.  that  no  union  whatever 
ean  aiake  two  persons  oas  BmM^,  sas  r^  ScSov,  eas  dni:  yoo 
are  to  shew  the  supposition  to  be  impoesible.  m  the  nature  of 
the  thing:  that  ia,  (as  I  humbly  conceive,)  you  are  to  prove 
what  yoo  ean  know  nothing  of;  and  are  to  work  up  a  demon- 
stration without  M^Ms.  There  the  matter  rests,  and,  I  am  per- 
saaded,  must  rest,  tiO  you  i>lease  to  oome  out  of  airfapAjieiot ; 
and  to  put  the  cause  upon  the  foot  of  Seripimn  and  OMtiquiiy, 
the  only  l^gbta  in  this  matter.  Strange  that,  at  this  time  of  day, 
any  need  to  be  told  (what «  aa Wisssrt  only  doubusl  of  formerly) 
that  Scripture  is  our  rule  to  go  by,  for  forming  our  notions  of 
Qod ;  and  not  the  light  of  nature,  which  is  darkness  in  oom- 

N'on  are  oOended  at  the  Querist  for  saying,  tliat  the  Doetor 
adnuta  no  mMkwm  between  TritkeUm  and  SabeliiiiHUm.  I  should 
have  said,  it  aeena,  as  medium  for  his  ade€r$arie$  ;  and  you 


'  Qa.  is.  p.  a?!*  inoMiM«fMpw«tp)e«ov4r^  V- 


r>^i  iyStmt  Moat  i  ipvmvrmmnXBaC^    139.  cd.  Ox.     Cm^.  Utfpoifi.  matr 
imp9^  Jhff.  Jvsrf .  Pmmrn.  p.  60.  Nb%i,  c.  9. 


VOL.  I.  n  h 
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wonder  at  so  palpable  a  mistake.  Indeed  the  meaning  of  what 
I  said  was  so  palpable,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  guard, 
while  I  supposed  myself  writing  to  a  man  of  sense.  You  have  took 
it  right  so  far :  the  Doctor  allows  us,  his  adversaries,  no  medium. 
But  I  had  an  eye  to  something  more,  viz.  that  he  has,  by  the 
same  principle,  left  no  medium  for  himself ;  as  I  shall  shew  you 
in  due  time.  I  am  only  to  observe  now,  that  it  is  not  from 
Scripture,  or  from  Catholic  antiquity,  that  the  Doctor  has  learned 
this  maxim,  of  no  medium  (for  such  as  believe  Christ  to  be  essen- 
tially God)  between  Sabellianism  and  Tritheism.  This  was  what 
I  complained  of,  his  making  a  pompous  appearance  of  Scripture 
and  Fathers,  when  the  whole  is  made  to  depend  upon  a  mere 
philosophical  question,  which  is  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  to 
try  Scripture  and  Fathers  by.  Let  Scripture  or  Fathers  appear 
ever  so  strong  and  clear  for  such  a  medium^,  they  are  condemned 
beforehand,  either  to  speak  another  sense,  or  to  be  of  no  weight 
or  authority.  If  this  be  the  case,  (as  you  seem  to  admit,)  you 
ought  to  go  upon  very  sure  grounds.  And  yet  the  learned 
Doctor,  instead  of  favouring  us  with  any  proof  of  his  main  posi- 
tion, which  gives  the  law  to  the  rest,  has  only  often  repeated  it ; 
which  is  no  more  than  to  say,  there  cannot  be  any  medium  in  the 
case ;  no,  there  cannot.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  wise  enough 
to  know  any  thing,  a  priori,  whether  there  can,  or  there  cannot ; 
but,  a  posteriori,  we  may  inquire  after  fact :  and  if  we  find  by 
Scripture,  rightly  understood,  that  there  really  is  such  a  medium ; 
we  shall  not  be  concerned  for  any  pretended  strength  of  your 
maxim  against  it. 

Our  defence  then  against  the  charge  of  Tritheism  will  be  as 
follows.  By  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  we  plainly  find 
that  the  divine  unity  is  not  an  unity  of  Person :  we  observe,  that 
there  are  more  Persons  than  one  dignified  with  the  same  high 
titles  of  Lord,  God,  &c.  invested  with  the  same  high  powers,  at- 
tributes, and  perfections;  and  entitled  to  the  same  honour,  worship, 
and  adoration :  and  yet  the  Scripture  never  tells  us  of  two  true 
Gods;  but  constantly  asserts  that  God  is  one.  We  take  notice,  that 
the  Father  is  Jehovah,  and  Son  is  Jehovah,  and  yet  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  one  Lord;  the  Father  creates,  and  the  Son  creates^ 
and  yet  we  have  no  warrant  to  say  two  Creators ;  the  Father  is 
worshipped,  and  the  Son  is  worshipped,  and  yet  we  find  no  foun- 
dation for  asserting  two  objects  of  worship,  or  two  worships :  in 
a  word,  the  Father  is  God^  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  yet  we  are 
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Uaililto«aiUiemli9»aMli.    TbeoMoot 
iJtmm  pumiiM,  k,  Ihst  ik&f  tm  boUi  m#  Chd^  (< 

Mm  it  nnavoiiUbb.)  and  tluM  tho  Seriptaro-notaoa 
of  nnjtjw  of  iiioi«P«rioiM  than  OM  in  UMMme  Godhead.  What 
aooftrma  OS  in  thia  m«mli^  ia,  that  cor  UmmI  Ixiid  has  told 
aa.  that  ho  and  tho  Father  ofv  m#  ;  that  whoauofor  hath  mm 
him,  hAth  «#mi  i4#  Fmiktr;  that  ho  i»  in  tit  FaiUr^  and  tho 
PathflrtaiMi;  and  wj  teiiliarly  ipoaking  of  tho  Father  and 
hmiaeif,  ho  eaje»  **  wo  wiO  oomo  unto  hiin«**  (that  loveth  Chrift,) 
•«  and  mahooar  ahodo  with  him.**  St.  Paul,  in  his  EpieUea,  a«ke 
lbrthoeaiBO|nM»,aMrey,  andfaaoi  from  tho  Father  and  Son; 
and  aleo  prayo  that  they  may  iirMt  hie  wa^^  i  Theee.  liL  u. 
Theeo  thfa^  aenro  to  Olnetrate  and  ospbb  eaoh  other ;  and« 
aD  together,  ahondantly  make  good  tho  podtion  before  laid 
down,  that  'Father  and  Son  are  oa#  Gocf.  Aooordingl/  the 
Prophet  vieaiah,  ae  may  bo  inferred  from  >>St.John,  makea 
them  both  to  be  one  Ao/y,  Ao/y,  Lard  of  kotU,  therein  agnifying 
both  the  dinmetion  of  Permia  and  unity  of  Godhead. 
Theee  ooneideratioaa  (with  many  othera  too  long  to  reeite)  oon- 
▼inee  ue  that  there  ie  a  aiiifiaai  (earing  the  Son  e  mtmiiial 
dirinity)  betwoan  SMKmkm  and  TriiAeism,  We  aaeert  not 
three  abaololo,  original,  ooordinato  divinitiee,  like  tho  Mar- 
eiooitee;  we  $tp^raU  not  tho  Pereons  from  each  other,  with 
the  Ariane ;  wo  hold  not  a  9p$oi/Sc  unity,  (such  ae  between  two 
indiTidnab  of  any  epoeioe,  two  men,  for  instanoe.)  If  wo  did 
any  of  theee,  there  might  bo  eome  colour  for  the  chai^  of 
TntJUUm.  But  we  acknowledge,  with  the  Scripturee,  one  God 
the  Father  with  hie  ntmmiitU  and  ee<<irag/ Soo  and  Spirit;  ooa 
head  and  fonntafai  of  aB,  the  three  difine  Peraona  being  one  io 
natnre,  one  in  knowledge,  in  praeeoee,  in  operation,  and  energy ; 
iMfar  aapanita»  never  aanndor ;  dietinot  without  diriAon,  united 
without  oonftieion.  If  thie  be  DMmm,  it  is  what  the  Seriptnre 
hat  taught  ue,  and  what  God,  who  beet  knows  hie  own  nature, 
hath  reeomBMided  to  ue.  Rut  it  ie  not  TriMm ;  it  ie  the  true 
and  only  awdtwai,  which  may  bo  found  by  looking  in  Scripture 
for  it;  and  which  yon  eeem  to  have  loot  by  following  a  (alee 
light,  and  wandering  too  far  in  fanciful  epooulations. 


'  I  km  UdMrto  wit^iphe  coa.  Mfiekadj  ckeied.  the  eih«,  I  eep- 

Mdtradoo  of  the  Holy  aiioets   for  poee,    mey    be    iihainnl    wkhoat 

wndl  fneoa  alio  I  mm  it  over  mubte. 

hm%  ttrntakm  mjmii  SiOj  to  Um       e  Im.  A.  6.        ^  Joha  si.  41. 
peial  ef  the  8ea*t  trinity,  which  if       Vid.  Athuas.  p.  to8.  877. 88^«d. 

aha 
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To  confirm  us  still  more  in  this,  we  perceive,  upon  due  inquiry, 
that  those  who  lived  nearest  the  apostolical  age,  and  best  knew 
the  mind  of  the  Scriptures,  they  also  taught  the  same  doctrine 
which  we  teach.  There  was  some  appearance  of  Tritheism  in  it 
then,  as  there  is  now ;  which  is  an  argument  to  us,  that  it  is 
still  the  same  :  but  if  any  Christian  seriously  took  upon  him  to 
charge  the  doctrine  with  Tritheism^  and  persisted  in  it,  he  was 
immediately  rejected  by  the  wiser  and  soberer  Christians,  as  a 
heretic. 

Praxeas,  about  the  year  i86,  began  openly  to  charge  the 
Catholics  with  Tritliekm,  But  his  pretences  were  easily  despised 
by  the  Church ;  and  his  arguments  answered  by  Tertullian. 

Not  long  after,  Noetus  revived  the  charge,  and  his  '  plea  was, 
that  God  is  one,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  plurality  in  the 
Godhead  :  but  he  went  away  with  the  character  of  a  weak  and 
rash  man ;  and  was  condemned  by  the  Christian  Church.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Noetians  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  (Scripture  and  tradition  running  strong  for  it,) 
that  ^they  had  no  way  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but  by  making 
Father  and  Son  one  Person,  and,  in  consequence,  were  Patri- 
passians. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  arose  Sabellius.  He 
pretended  to  be  extremely  zealous  for  the  unity,  and  ^charged 
the  Catholics  with  asserting  three  Gods.  He  has  been  thought 
to  have  refined  upon  the  Noetian  scheme,  (if  we  may  call  it 
refining^)  by  denying  a  God  incarnate,  after  the  example  of  the 
earlier  heretics ;  by  which  he  avoided  the  error  of  the  Patripas- 
sians.  If  so,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  holding  nearly  the  same 
principles  with  the  modern  Socinians.  This  conjecture  is  ground- 
ed on  a  passage  in  "^  Epiphanius.  But  "  St.  Austin  understood 
the  matter  otherwise,  and  the  Sabellians  have  been  generally 
reckoned  with  the  Patripassians. 


Bened.    Basil,  contr.  Eunom.  1.  v.  p.  quidem  nomina  secundum  diversita- 

115.     Hieron.  in  Isa.  vi.  et  Epist.  ad  tem     causarum    recipientem,    unam 

Damas.  de  eod.  Epiph.  Ancorat.  p.  15,  tamen  Hypostasin  subsistere,  id  est, 

3I;  unam   Personam   duobus  nominibus 

»  Epiphan.    Haer.  Ivii.   pag.   480.  subjacentem,  qui  Latine  Patripassiani 

Theod.  Hseret.  Fab.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  Hippol.  appellantur.  Orig.  apud  Pamph.  Apol. 

contr.  Noet.  c.  xi.  p.  14.  p.  226.  ed.  Bened. 

,    ^  Ne  videantur  duos  Deos  dicere,  1  Epiphan.  Haeres.  bcii.  p.  514. 

neque  rursus  negare  Salvatoris  Divini-  ^  Epiphan.  Synops.  torn.  i.  1.  2.  p. 

tatem,  unam  eandemque  substantiam  398.  tom.  ii.  p.  146.  ed.  Petav. 

Patris  ac  FiUi  asseverant:  id  est  duo  "  Aug.  Hseres.  41. 


Qu.  uii.  OP  SOME  QUERIEa  4m 

Within  A  few  ymn  alW  MmUm,  PmI  of  Samoita  oarriad 
ott  Hm  Mne  ehiirgo  of  •Tnikmm  (or  nitlMr  INcAmmi)  agAiafi 
the  Cbtholwi;  and  wm  a  warn,  k^mikimm  PmmtttUr  of  Um 
(«iii/f.  eonaimv  tl  to  tho  FcrtA^  only,  exdwiT*  of  the  other 
Penooe.  Bm  the  OMhoUe  biehope*  m  ^Ennbiat 
ran  together  afafaMi  hfan,  ae  agabet  a  wcltf,  that 
vooriag  to  deetroj  the  flook  of  Chrift. 

About  fifty  jeart  afUT  him  appearod  AnuM ;  who,  to  avoid 
'TWlAtfiMU  (ae  he  thought,)  and  to  preeerre  the  unity  oC 
the  Godhead,  and  that  there  n^gfai  be  mm  •mi/^midmi  Mug^ 
«>r  Pmrmm^  (the  aame  pretexta,  in  the  main,  which  had  been 
Itanded  down  by  eome  'before  Praxeae,  ae  well  ae  by  Praxeae 
hhawif,  and  Noctoe,  SabeUina,  and  Paul  of  SamoMta,)  denied 
the  tiinmiiy  of  the  eeeood  Pereon,  only  allowing  a  r$al  preesiei- 
eoee,  and  to  makini?  him  more  aaeient  than  the  othere  belbre- 
maBtMoed  did.  Such  were  the  men  who  formeriy  (joining 
therein  with  "Jewe  and  Pagane)  ehargod  the  Gatholioe  with 
hohiiiv  a  phnUty  of  Gode ;  while  the  Oatholiee  notwith- 
•iMMfipg  retained  the  iaith ;  deepieing  the  aoeaeation,  an  weak, 
falee,  and  groundleie;  and  defending  themaelvee  upon  such 
pnooiplee  ae  have  been  before  mentioned.  None  were  ever 
eoBdewned  by  the  dmreh  ae  TriUimU,  bat  eneh  ae  either  denied 
the  unity  of  />ria<i(piMei,  or  made  the  HypodoMm  heterogeneoue. 

We  have  eeen  then  that  there  b  no  just  groond  from  8eriptur$ 
or  amUymity  to  eharge  onr  doetrino  with  Tritkeism.  If  there  be 
any  pretenoe  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  tho  thin^  itself,  it  is 
of  very  slight  moment.  The  didms  nature  is  best  known  from 
RtwMiikm:  it  is  from  thenoe  we  dieeover  that  God  is  not 
liosovpAnivof,  a  single  HypotiatU^  but  that  tho  Father  has 
his  eoessential  and  eoetemal  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  always  in  him 
and  with  him.  We  ean  have  no  other  right  conception  of  tho 
•as  QmL,  (to  use  the  words  of  '  Hippolytus,)  but  by  believing  in 

•  Epiil.8jaod. Antiock.  Lja>.toai.i.  PbUopatr.  p.  770,  774. 

p.  845.  s  'AXXii«  n  hm  et6m  toftwrn  m^ 

9  lWMk»«C  UmrtL  Fab.  1.  ii.  c.  8.  >»wUi<k  ^  M  Irrac  Oarp^  m2  Mf . 

Alhsats.  veL  ii.  p.  943.  mA  iyim  wv^vitanwtwnimmiatv.  ihffaL 

^  Faiib.  Ecd.  HmI.  L  tiL  c.  27.  etslr.  N'ori.  n.  16. 


'  Bp.  Alsnad.  spud  Theod.  E.  H.  1  shsttsdd  bk  rfawfoif,  btcsnss  it 

L  I  c  4.  Asibr.  ds  nd.  L  i.%.  1.  bai  hat  kisljr  spMBivd  ui  lbs  GrKk, 

•*BrvidWniifrar,«&^Wfrw.  sad  so  hai  bsn  ls«  took  aolies  sf : 

VmL  Kovetiu.  c.  jo.  Olrw  i  Bt^  «  ifcisii  li'  L^ 

vet  i.  p.  564.  Lndui.  ytymm*  f  wdrm  faw  wi(<»  P»rVt  ■■*♦ 
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a  real  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  faith  of 
the  ever  blessed  Trinity;  which  Scripture  and  Fathers  hold 
forth  to  us ;  and  which  is  too  strongly  supported,  to  be  weak- 
ened by  any  wit  or  criticism.  As  to  those  who  take  Trinity  and 
Tritheism  for  synonymous  terms,  they  may  go  on  to  value  them- 
selves upon  it.  They  have  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Heretics,  fifteen 
hundred  years  backwards,  to  countenance  them  in  it.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  shewn,  that  wiser  and  better  men,  the  truly 
primitive  and  Catholic  Church,  never  thought  it  Tritheism; 
but  condemned  those  that  thought  so. 

Having  taken  off  the  charge  from  our  doctrine,  I  come,  next, 
to  fix  it  upon  yours ;  where,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  ought  to 
lie.  I  do  not  pretend  that  you  are  Tritkeists,  in  every  sense ; 
but  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Pagans  are  called  Potytheists,  and 
in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  God^  as  explained  and 
contended  for  by  yourselves.  One  divine  Person  is,  with  you, 
equivalent  to  one  God ;  and  two,  to  two  Gods ;  and  three, 
to  three  Gods  :  the  case  is  plain  ;  the  consequence  unavoidable. 
One  supreme  and  two  inferior  Gods,  is  your  avowed  doctrine : 
and,  certainly,  the  asserting  three  Gods  (whether  coordinate 
or  otherwise)  is  Tritheism ;  against  the  first  commandment^ 
against  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  the  principles  of 
the  primitive  Church.  It  is,  to  me,  an  instance  of  the  ill  effects 
of  vain  philosophy ^  and  shews  how  the  "  disputer  of  this  world" 
may  get  the  better  of  the  Christian  ;  when  men  appear  so  much 
afraid  of  an  imaginary  error  in  metaphysics^  and,  to  avoid  it,  run 
into  a  real  one,  against  Scripture  and  antiquity.  You  tell  me, 
indeed,  that  if  I  am  positive  in  this,  you  will  bring  both  xAnte- 


rj  ho^a  Ka\  ro  Kpdros  dfia  TJarpX   Koi  aylav  fxovdha.     Dionys.  Roman,  apud 

ayif^  nvevixari,  iv  rfj  ayia  fKKXrjaia,  Kol  Athanas.  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

vvVy    Koi  aet,   kol  fls  tovs  alavas  Tcov  *0  fxev  apx^s  elaayoiv  dvo,  dvo    kt)- 

aio)V(ov,  dfir'iv.  P.  20.  vol.  2.  Fabric.  piirrei  Beovs'  avrq  MapKiavos  rj  8v(rae~ 

y  Tlie   sense   of  Ante-Nicene  and    /3ettt TraXtv   6  Geov  dyevqrov  dvai 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,   in   relation   to  \iyu>v,  aKXov  Se  Qeov  yevr^rov,  8vo  koi 

TVitheism,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow-  avros  Xcyei  Qeoiis,  did  ttjv  rfjs  ovaias 

ing  passages  :  8ia(f)opdv,  rjv  ^\a(r(f)'fina)s  eladyei'  onov 

E^i}?  8   au  (iKOTOis  Xfyoifii  koi  npos  Si  pla  pev  rj  'Apxrj,  tv  de  to  e^  avr^s 

diatpovPTas  KOL  KaraTtpvoPTas  koi  dvai-     yivvqpa ft?  6eos,  TfXeias  pep  €P  Ha- 

povpTas    TO    a-eppoTUTOP    Krjpvypa     ttJs  Tpl  rqs  6c6tt]tos  poovpeprjs,  reXet'ay  8c 

fKKXrjaias  tov  Qeov,  ttjp  popap^iap  fls  /cat  iv  via  ttjs  naTpiKTJs  BeoTTfTos  {map- 

Tpe'is   dvpdpeis  tipus  koI  pepepiarpevas  ;^oi;oT;y.     Athan.  contr.  Sabell.  Greg, 

vnoaTdareis,    Koi  BeorqTas   Tpeh ol  p.  42.      Comp.  Basil.  Horn.  27.  COntr. 

Tpeis   Qfovs  Tp6nov  Tivd  KrjpvTTOvcnv,  Sabell.  p.  604,  605. 

fis  Tpeis  vTroaTaaets  ^ivas  aXKriXoiv  nap-  Ilciys  ovv  faTai  pia  deoTrjs,  fl  ovK  eoTi, 

TOTrao-t  K€)((opi<Tp€Pas  diaipovvTas,  ttjp  Kaff  vpds  'Op-oovaiois  t^  HoTpi,  tl  yap 
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lin^  in  thi«  matter.    Th  r  hM  ett«l 

ironi  then,  ami  niaUo  theoi  aecauii^j 

^  .  in  the  main  doetriuo,  they  f  elearljr  agAimt  him,  M  I 

have  obeenred  *above.      You  appeal    to   theee    Fathen.  ae 

fOttchMW  for  jou.     But  lei  at  attend,  howefver,  to  what  70a 

^  The  aneieoi  writers  of  the  Church  unanimoniljr  agretti  that 
^  Bolhi^g  btti  ao  abeobie  equality  and  ooordinatioo  in  Ood  the 
"^Palher  and  the  Son,  can  make  them  two  Gods;  and  that  the 
"^  real  sobotdfaiation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  preserves  the 
**Ohn«h  ftxNn  /^yClsMsi,**  (p.  100.)  In  the  next  page,  joa 
appeal  to  "^  Athaoasins  for  the  sense  of  the  Nioene  and  Post- 
**  Nieene  Falhers,^  and  to  Hilaiy  and  BasU,  in  order  to  clear 
jonr  doctrine  from  the  charge  of  TrUAeitm;  little  imagining 
thai  these  good  and  great  men  have  'condemned  jonr  doctrine, 
as  A^f^ii—  and  Pmpmiam,  over  and  over;  as  aD  know,  that 
are  any  thing  conversant  in  their  works.  Well :  but  what  have 
thej  said  to  coontenance  your  notion !  This  only ;  thai  wmtf 
0/  pHmeipU  clears  the  dardtV  doctrine  from  the  charge  of 
TViMmsi.  Not  jwar  doctrine,  not  the  Arian  doctrine;  but 
the  Osiholie  doctrine.  For  since  sgnMi%  of  aafaiv,  and  aac^y  of 
ffimmfi§  too,  are  both  requisite ;  the  Oatholios  admiUing  the 
former  (as  their  adversariee  weD  knew)  had  nothing  further 
neediy  to  insist  npon,  in  answer  to  the  ehaige  of  Triikeum,  but 
the  latter.  Unity  of  principle  and  sameness  of  nature  together 
n%hi  make  two  Peraons  ca#  0«l,  (according  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  ancients,)  but  not  either  of  them  alone. 

But  BOW,  in  respect  to  the  Arian  (that  is,  yonr)  doctrine,  the 
pretence  of  onity  of  principle  is  perfectly  absurd.  The  Son  is 
sopposod  a  flrvHarv  of  the  FatUr^i :  if  his  being  of,  or  from,  the 
Father,  in  this  senae,  makes  him  ens  Chd  with  the  Father, 
it  will  follow,  thai  awjeh,  or  aMa^  or  even  things  innnimate,  are 
one  God  with  the  Father  also.     Indeed,  to  do  you  justice,  you 

tU  tift  uMm  X^yw,  iripeiot  pirn  im    78. 


^p  i0fmimfih,mA  Mi /m'jom  /^»or     HiUr.  p.  ^t6.    BmO.  Bp.  la. 

unni.  p.  601 »  ftc 
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do  not  so  much  as  pretend,  that  unity  of  principle,  or  any  thing 
else,  can  make  him  one  God  with  the  Father.  Which  is  enough 
to  shew,  how  very  widely  you  differ  from  the  ancients,  in  the 
main  point  of  all.  They  thought  it  necessary  to  assert,  that 
Father  and  So7i  were  both  one  God.  So  Irenseus,  Athenagoras, 
Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Hippolytus,  Lactan- 
tius,  and  even  Eusebius  himself,  after  some  debates  upon  it :  as 
may  appear  from  the  testimonies  ^  before  referred  to  :  and  of  the 
Post-Nicene  Catholic  writers,  in  general,  every  body  knows  how 
they  contended  for  it.  They  thought  that  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  could  not  be  otherwise  secured,  and  Polytheism  at  the  same 
time  avoided,  than  by  asserting  Father  and  Son  to  be  one  God; 
and  they  thought  right.  But  what  do  you  do  ?  Or  how  can  you 
contrive  to  clear  your  scheme  l  We  ask  if  the  Son  be  God, 
as  well  as  the  Father  ?  You  say,  Yes :  how  then  is  there  but 
one  God  ?  Your  answer  is,  The  Father  is  supreme,  and  therefore 
he,  singly,  is  the  one  God.  This  is  taking  away  what  you  gave 
us  before,  and  retracting  what  you  asserted  of  the  Son.  If 
supremacy  only  makes  a  Person  God,  the  Son  is  no  God,  upon 
your  principles  :  or,  if  he  is  God  notwithstanding,  then  Father 
and  Son  are  two  Gods.  Turn  this  over,  as  often  as  you  please, 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  yourself  from  it.  You 
can  say  only  this;  that  you  do  not  admit  two  supreme  Gods. 
This  is  very  true  :  no  more  did  the  Pagan  Polytheists,  nor  the 
idolatrous  Samaritans,  nor  others  condemned  in  Scripture  for 
Polytheism.  You  stand  pretty  fair  upon  the  principles  of 
philosophy ;  and  are  not  guilty  of  any  manifest  error  in  meta- 
physics, upon  this  article.  But  you  are  such  a  Tritheist,  as,  upon 
Scripture-principles,  and  upon  the  principles  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  both  c  before  and  after  the  Nicene  Council,  must  stand 
condemned.  Your  belief  of  the  Fathers  being  for  you,  in  this 
particular,  is  pure  fancy  and  fiction ;  owing,  I  suppose,  to  your 
seeing  only  some  pieces  of  them  in  Dr.  Clarke.  You  can  find 
but  very  little  among  the  ancients,  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  favours  your  notion  of  a  supreme  and  a  subordinate 
God.     They  condemned  it  implicitly,  in  their  disputes  with  the 

Qu.  ii.  p.  288.  have  charged  it  with  Paganism,  (see 

c  N.  B.  1  do  not  say  that  the  Ante-  TertulUan  above,  p. 306.)  which  comes 

Nicene  writers  would  have  caUed  the  to  the    same  with  what  the    Post- 

Arian   doctrine    IVitheism ;   perhaps,  Nicene  said  of  it. 
blasphemy  rather.     But   they  would 
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Ml  BO  ^  .'Church,  but 

the  Cbtliotiw  wm^  tJktmt^  „,  ,  .  _  ...  „  y  comlemnf<l 

it  at  revtvtiig  of  enatmr^tronkip^  and  i^*  '<iUUi$m^  and 

Pagao  Polyikmm.    Two  Ooda.  a  fpmim  a  iapraoM 

ami  an  infvrior,  no  Seripturts  no  Mvad  rm  i  ^^itholie 

ever   taught;    no  church   wovld  hafo  it  \       -truU 

God  from  the  Soprano,  an  h/trm  wtwfUd  ito^i 
onlj  havo  been  loolnd  upon  at  PdflkeUm  and  <^*« 
oonadw^td  in  itself;  but  ae  ktrmf  and  ^/nylwajr,  i: 
•tood  of  God  and  Ohrui. 

To  ooariodo  this  head :  if  wo  understand  tbo  word  6W  in 
tho  striol  seiisa,  it  is  ridioolons  to  charge  the  Arian  sobeme 
with  pittraliiy  of  Gods.  But,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  loose 
popttlar  ssma.  or  in  joor  own  sense  of  it,  it  is  equally  ridiculous 
to  deny  it  Mr.  Nje,  who,  joa  know,  has  studied  this  contro- 
vsrsj  mneb  and  long,  and  is  no  friend  sitbar  to  the  truly  Catholic 
sebsme  br  jfearv,  ooodemning  both  as  TWCAsim,  is  pleased  bow- 
ever  so  Csr  to  give  tbe  preferenoe  to  the  former,  as  to  deelaro, 
that  **  tbe  Arian  heresy  is  only  a  more  absurd  and  less  deieiisible 
^  DrUAmm^r  Of  all  the  four  schemes  which  have  been  fol- 
lowed, tbe  Sabellian,  Cstholic,  Arian,  and  Soeinian  ;  the  Sabcl- 
lian  only,  which  entirely  wt^$d$  tbe  iSba,  (that  is,  by  denying  him 
any  distinet  dhms  personality,  and  admitting  only  a  kunutn  per- 
sonality* ris.  of  the  man  Christ,)  and  ammihilatm  the  Uoly  Gkottt 
stands  perfectly  clear  of  any  appearanee  of  Pdytktiam.  Tbe 
Oitholie  appears  obaigeable,  but  really  is  not  so :  the  Arian  an<l 
Soeinian  botk  appear  so,  and  are  so;  wherefore  a  charge  of 
Triiktiim  must  eome  from  them  with  a  very  ill  graee.  For.  was 
tbe  charge  really  just,  and  were  we  weak  eooogb  to  assert  three 
wirrfiartf  Gods ;  yet  eren  that  could  not  bo  mors  repugnant  to 
tbe  wbole  drift,  seopot  and  tenor  of  tho  stored  wiH,  tban  the 
admitting  a  pimraiiijf  of  Gods,  i^rtai  and  Hnk^  siSifwyn  and 
til^Msr,  i^fhUU  and  jSmit$,  tmermM  and  crmUd,  to  reoeirs  our 
addresses,  and  to  bo  tbe  objeeU  of  our  love,  faith,  hope,  ooofi- 
denoa,  and  religious  adoration. 


<  BspbcBt.  of  the  Artxksof  Uir.  Unity,  p.  91. 

a 
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Query  XXIII. 

Whether  the  Doctor's  notion  of  the  Trinity  be  more  clear  and 
intelligible  than  the  other. 

The  difficulty  in  the  conception  of  the  Trinity  is,  how  three 
Persons  can  be  one  God. 

Does  the  Doctor  deny  that  every  one  of  the  Persons,  singly,  is 
God  ?  No :  Does  he  deny  that  God  is  one  ?  No  :  How  then 
are  three  one  ? 

Does  one  and  the  same  authority,  exercised  by  all,  make  them 
one,  numerically  or  individually  one  and  the  same  God  ? 
That  is  hard  to  conceive  how  three  distinct  Beings,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor  s  scheme,  can  be  individually  one  God, 
that  is,  three  Persons  one  Person. 

If  therefore  one  God  necessarily  signifies  but  one  Person,  the 
consequence  is  irresistible  ;  either  that  the  Father  is  that  one 
Person,  and  none  else,  which  is  downright  Sabellianism ;  or 
that  the  three  Persons  are  three  Gods. 

Thus  the  Doctor's  scheme  is  liable  to  the  same  difficulties  with 
the  other. 

There  is  indeed  one  easy  way  of  coming  off,  and  that  is,  by  say- 
ing that  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  neither  of  them  God,  in 
the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word.  But  this  is  cutting  the  knot, 
instead  of  untying  it ;  and  is  in  effect  to  say,  they  are  not 
set  forth  as  divine  Persons  in  Scripture. 

Does  the  communication  of  divine  powers  and  attributes  from 
Father  to  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  make  them  one  God,  the 
divinity  of  the  two  latter  being  the  Father's  divinity  ?  Yet 
the  same  difficulty  recurs ;  for  either  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  have  distinct  attributes,  and  a  distinct  divinity  of  their 
own,  or  they  have  not :  if  they  have,  they  are  (upon  the 
Doctor's  principle)  distinct  Gods  from  the  Father,  and  as 
much  as  finite  from  infinite,  creature  from  Creator ;  and  then 
how  are  they  one  ?  If  they  have  not,  then,  since  they  have  no 
other  divinity,  but  that  individual  divinity,  and  those  attributes 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  Father's  essence,  they  can 
have  no  distinct  essence  from  the  Father  s ;  and  so  (according 
to  the  Doctor)  will  be  one  and  the  same  Person,  that  is,  will 
be  names  only. 

Q.  Whether  this  be  not  as  unintelligible  as  the  orthodox  notion  of 
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lh»Trioity,MMl  IkbU  to  llM  lilw  diflkolliat:  A( 
oTdhineiMiiwtaDdAltitolMbwitimiillM  wbiiiacit,  bdug 
as  hard  to  eooeeife,  nay,  miMh  liaidflry  IImd  •  ooannnifliilkNi 
^ofboUitogellMr! 

YOU  are  plaaied  to  mj,  that ''  had  tbo  author  at  aU  under- 
**  atood  Dr.  C1arke*a  bodu,  be  would  not  ha?e  oflbred  Um 
**  mmiimmiitui,  they  are  trnxk  groM  miitakaar  (p-  105.)  It 
m%lit  bo  fery  paidooable  to  miilalni  the  Doeior,  who  deaU 
mueb  in  general  and  ambigiioae  terms;  and  I  am  the  mora 
eieMable»aeiiiietydi9eotboteodorandeaiidid  Mde.  1  hhmI 
ofnn  to  yon,  I  was  not  then  aware,  that  the  Doetor  had  deoied 
Fatkmr^  Sm^  amd  Hot$  Gkoti^  U>h$im$  (hd.  I  did  not  apprehend, 
bo  woaM  aomple  to  eall  them  aU  together  mm  God;  boeanso 
thai  wodd  be  manifeetly  ezehiding  Sm  and  ffofy  GAod  from  the 
om  Oodkmd;  and  then  oar  dispote  about  his  meaning  would  be 
perlbotly  at  an  end.    I  should  havo  been  very  unwilling  to  make 

00  homo  a  eharge  as  that  upon  him :  but  since  you  are  a  friend, 
and  doekre  in  public  that  this  is  his  meaning,  so  it  shaU  bo 
hersafler.  And  now,  I  will  not  ask  kaw  ikrm  P§nom$  am  h$  ens 
Qody  npon  the  Doctor^s  prinetplee;  but  I  will  pot  the  qoeetion 
thus :  Hmd  mmiiUtims  (wfm  ik§  Doetor'i  primeiplm)  that  mmy 
Penm  o/tia  TWm^  tf  God;  and  tms  Kiowm,  Oat  tkero  u  bui 
om  Godf  The  qoeetion  or  difficulty  being  thus  fairly  stated, 

1  eoneeifo  that  my  reaeoning  against  the  other  will,  in  the  nudn, 
hold  good  against  this  too ;  only  m^OtUio  muiandis.  Now  then, 
dear  me  vp  Ihie  dilBculty  in  the  I>oetor's  ediemo,  and  free  il 
from  9t(fmmkmtM^Wt  if  you  are  able.  I  have  been  enamhiiy 
diligently  eeferal  pogee  of  your  answer,  to  see  if  I  might  find 
any  thing  like  a  eolation :  bnt  I  peroeiTo,  at  length,  you  was  so 
wise  as  to  drop  it.  Yon  was  to  teO  me  bow,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  three  diomo  Psrvoas,  (that  is,  God$,  aonording  to 
>  ou,)  there  ii  etiU  but  one  God.  Bnt  instead  of  this,  you  run 
u.-andering  wide  and  fiur,  to  shew  how  three  may  bo  oas.  What ! 
Three  Gods  one  God!  That  was  what  I  asked;  the  rest  is  not 
pertinent,  but  foreign  to  the  point.  Finding  eo  Uttlo  eatiefrolion 
from  you,  in  a  point  eo  material,  in  the  very  pinch  of  the  qnea* 
lion  between  the  Doetor  and  oa,  I  thought  proper  to  hain 
raooufse  to  the  Doetor^  books  again ;  to  see  if  any  thing  oookl 
be  found  then  to  our  preeeot  porpoee. 
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I  perceived,  that  **  ^dominion  and  authority,""  according  to 
him,  "  make  God  to  be  God."  Upon  this  principle,  he  supposes 
the  Son,  ''  ^by  nature  truly  God,  having  true  divine  power  and 
"  dominion  f"*  and  he  says,  '^  sThe  word  God,  in  Scripture,  is 
"  always  a  relative  word  of  office,  signifying  personal  dominion.*" 
The  obvious  conclusion,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  if  dominion 
and  authority^  such  as  make  any  Person  truly  God^  be  lodged  in 
three  Persons ;  those  three  Persons,  upon  the  Doctor's  principles, 
must  be  three  Gods.  The  Doctor  being  sensible  of  this  difficulty 
in  his  scheme^  and  not  being  able  to  solve  it,  nor  willing  to 
profess  three  Gods,  tries  to  disguise  and  elude  it.  He  asks; 
"  ^Why  must  three  divine  Beings,  of  necessity,  be  conceived  as 
"  three  Gods  V  The  answer  is  very  easy :  Because  three  divine 
Beings^  or  Persons^  is  exactly  the  same,  in  other  words,  with 
three  Gods,  upon  his  principles ;  and  because  every  one  of  the 
three  is  supposed  to  have  personal  dominion,  that  very  dominion 
which  is  sufficient  to  make  a  Person  truly  God ;  and  such  as 
makes  God  to  he  God.  'He  goes  on  to  distinguish  the  three 
Persons  by  the  names  of  God,  Lord^  and  Holy  Spirit ;  as  if  he 
had  forgot,  or  had  no  mind  to  own,  that  either  of  the  two  last 
is  God.  He  proceeds  :  "  They  can  no  more  truly  be  said  to  be 
"  three  Gods,  than  each  of  them,  singly,  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
"  the  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all ;  which  is  the 
"  Apostle's  definition  of  the  one  supreme  God.""  But  this  is  not 
to  the  purpose;  unless  no  one  can  be  God,  that  is  not  the 
supreme  God.  If  the  Doctor  says  that,  he  contradicts  himself 
strangely ;  having  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  shew  that  the 
Son.,  though  not  the  supreme  God,  is  yet  truly  God,  having  true 
divine  poioer  and  dominion.  If  he  thinks  the  Apostle's  definition 
of  God  to  be  better  than  his  own,  why  did  he  not  stand  to  it  '\ 
And  then  it  would  be  seen  plainly,  that  his  meaning  is,  that  no 
one  can  be  God  but  the  Father ;  which  is  making  short  work 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Trinity,  and  striking  out  8on  and 
Holy  Ghost  at  once.  It  is  evident  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
three  Persons  are,  upon  the  Doctor's  hypothesis^  as  really  and 
truly  three  Gods,  as  that  every  one,  singly,  is  God :  and  there- 
fore either  let  him  say  plainly,  that  there  are  three  Gods ;  or 
that  neither  the  Son  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.    The  difficulty 

e  Reply,  p.  301.     f  lb.  p.  81.     &  lb.  p.  290.     ^  ib.  p.  222.     i  lb.  p.  223. 
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tbofi  eiill  VMMMM  wammnmnd ;  how  (vpoo  Um  Doetor't  prin- 
ctplM)  UwM  PenoM  AM  be  •vwy  oim»  «iiglj»  CM;  and  yet 
^J«i|itiiiw  My  tfoe,  tluU  Uiero  ii  but  om  CW. 

And  now.  I  return  to  jrou  agnin,  whom  I  M  nt^Untt/tiag  the 
r«Mler,  f«7  particularly,  bow  tkrf$  nuiy  be  oii# ;  rii.  in 
of  mind,  in  their  joint  oarv  ^  /Ai^  (irnri,  in  Usiimomy,  &e. 
might  have  bean  pertinent,  had  I  been  aiguing  from  tha  tasti 

*  1  and  mj  PatlMr  are  oneT  or  fhmi  i  John  y.  7.  Bnt  yoor 
Anawariflf  ao  aopiondj  to  what  1  did  not  a«k,  and  alippit^  over 
tlw  main  diAeulty,  looka  at  if  you  ware  more  ooaoemed  how  to 
k«>op  your  readar  from  tha  «ght  of  the  quaation,  than  how  to 
pve  him  any  waaonable  mtiifiiotion.  The  fint  pertinent  Uiing 
I  meet  with  from  yon  ia  in  page  108,  where  you  oharga  ma  with 
a  Bianj/hl  mmr^  for  euppoeing  it  SmhtUiamiwrn  to  make  the  ea# 
GUhiAm$Pfrmm ;  namely,  the  Peraon  of  the  Father.  What 
I  aaeeri  ia,  that  it  ia  SaMKammi  to  my,  that  there  ia  but  one 
who  ia  Qod,  one  Parwn  only,  inst4«d  of  one  nature:  or  to 
iiuppoae  the  Godhead  to  be  but  one  aingio  UgpodasU ;  or  itopo- 
vp^vwvof,  a  Father  without  hia  enbatantial  Witrd  or  BpwH 
<'temally  and  eeeentially  eubaiatiqg  with  him  and  from  him. 
Thia  it  what  I  maintain,  and  what  you  will  not  be  able  to 
diiprova.  But  lei  na  aae  how  you  go  about  it.  ^  One  God,^ 
you  my,  ^  ia  one  Peraon  only ;  otherwim  one  Peraon  oould  not 
'*  ba  one  God."*  I  anawer,  that  no  one  Parmn  is  one  Go<L,  at- 
olMiiaiff  of  the  other  two  Peraons.  Yon  add,  '*  if  one  God  bo 
**  two  Pereona  or  more,  it  ia  impoeeible  for  one  Penon  to  be 

*  God."  When  we  my  one  Peraoo  io  God,  wa  mean  that  ha  ia 
a  i/irtM  Uypotlanit  JkiUUmm  iatmt,  aa  tha  aoboola  epeak :  but 
when  we  my  God  is  three  Peraona,  we  understand  it  of  the 
divine  mwrn,  or  m^aaca :  ao  that  the  word  God  is  sometimea 
taken  tmrnfiaHf  and  aomatunm  ptnmaUjf,  which  makaa  the 
diftfanoe.  You  proeead:  ^  Tha  dafendara  of  the  aehohstic 
'*  notion*  (you  mean  the  delendem  of  the  Trinity  in  unity) 
**  prolem  the  Father  alone,  and  distinct  from  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
**  ia  God,  or  the  one  God."*  Very  true :  in  the  jMrwao/  aenae 
before  mentioned,  dittimet  from,  not  aaoAtftss  cH,  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  aame  aense,  either  of  the  other  Pataons  is 
God,  and  the  one  God.  There  ia  a  further  reaaon,  why  the 
Father  is  ptcmiiartjf  ami  emim^nily  styled  the  oa#  dtd :  not  to 
axdade  the  other  Persons ;  but  to  signify  his  priority  of  order, 
aa  Father,  ai|d  aa  Fountain  of  all.    Thus  I  liave  answered  your 
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reasons,  which  you  are  pleased  to  call  demonstration ;  though  it 
is  manifest  that,  all  along  in  your  reasoning,  you  take  it  for 
granted,  that  God  is  one  Person  only,  and  suppose  the  very 
thing  in  question.  You  next  proceed  to  confute  my  assertion, 
that  the  making  the  one  God  but  one  Person  is  Sabellian.  And 
you  say  thus :  "  If  by  one  Person  he  means  one  intelligent 
"  agent,  he  makes  the  Sabellians  Catholics,  and  condemns  his 
"  own  friends  for  Tritheisfs.''''  I  certainly  mean  a  real  Person, 
an  Hypostasis f  no  mode,  attribute,  or  property,  as  you  might  easily 
have  perceived.  The  charge  of  Tritheism  I  have  sufficiently 
answered  before,  and  returned  it  to  its  proper  owners.  I  shall 
only  add  here,  that  each  divine  Person  is  an  individual  intelli- 
gent agent :  but  as  subsisting  in  one  undivided  substance,  they 
are  all  together,  in  that  respect,  but  one  undivided  intelligent 
agent  ^ ;  and  thus  my  friends  stand  clear  of  Tritheism.  You 
observe,  that  "  Sabellius  held  one  Hypostasis,  or  divine  substance, 
"  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  who  professed  three  Hypostases,'''' 
Why  did  you  not  add,  or  three  divine  substances,  having  ren- 
dered hypostasis,  divine  substance,  just  before  ?  is  not  the  reason 
of  it  visible  ?  You  would  not  say  that  the  Sabellians  held  one 
substance,  and  the  Church  three  substances,  (though  you  say  it  in 
effect,)  because  the  thing  is  notoriously  false.  But  taking 
advantage  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  hypostasis,  sometimes 
used  to  signify  substance,  and  sometimes  person,  you  contrive  a 
fallacy.  The  Church  never  professed  three  Hypostases  in  any 
other  sense,  but  as  they  mean  three  Persons  ;  nor  would  Sabellius 
have  been  censured  for  holding  one  Hypostasis  only,  had  he 
meant  one  substance.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  see  clearly  in  what 
sense  the  Catholics  professed  either  three  Hypostases,  or  one 
only,  you  may  please  to  consult  ^Athanasius  and  ""Gregory 
Nazianzen,  referred  to  in  the  margin. 

The  truth  is,  the  Church  always  professed  one  substance  ;  one 
eternal,  immutable,  uncreated  substance  ;  and  this  they  under- 
stood by  God.  Notwithstanding,  they  believed  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  substantially  God.  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Sabellius, 
and  others,  not  conceiving  how  one  substance  could  be  more  than 
one  Person,  "one  Hypostasis,  innovated  upon  the  faith  of  the 

^  See  Preface  to  my  Sermons.  notion  very  distinctly  in  the  following 

,  1  Athanas.  ad  Antioch.  p.  973.  passage  : 

*»  Greg.  Nazianz.  Orat.xxii.  p.  396.         M^  8ia(t>epeiv  ra  dpi6fia  top  vlbv  tov 

Orat.  xxxii.  p.  521.  irarpos,  a\X*  ev  ov  fxovov  ovcriq,  ciKKa 

^  Origen  expresses  the  Sabellian  Ka\v7roK€ifi€vt^Tvyx^vovTasdfi(^T€povs 
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Cbmtk.  «m1  BMik  one  m^  ffppmUuk  Um  m#  (M.  with  Uitm 
DMMs.  YoQt«niii,wiUiiraiftaMiinMM0,Uiftt''tliii  never  wa«, 
"*  nor  eould  be  BtAMamiamr  (p.  109.)  To  which  1  ahaU  only 
my ;  rend,  and  jou  will  find.  Yoo  add  further,  thai  "*  the  one 
^  God  k  one  Peraoii  onlj*  Mid  the  Father  that  Permi  ;**  nod 
thai  thie  ii  the  «"  aiaertion  of  St.  VwnXT  We  wiU  eee  to  St. 
Paid  prceeatly ;  in  the  mean  while*  1  again  tell  you,  that  thi«  ie 
of  HmiMimim,  and  the  dootihie  of  -Paul  of 
(ae  hath  been  obeeiied  to  yon  abofei,)  and  for  whieh 
he  wae  eofidemned  by  the  Ohnroh.  Your  pretenee  from  the 
Apoetle^e  words  (^  To  ue  there  ir  but  one  God,  even  tho 
**  Father**)  hae  been  iufloiently  anewered  onder  the  former 
Qneriea.  I  ahaD  only  obeerre  here,  that  the  text  mentioned  ie 
mndi  itfoi^er  against  the  Doctor  and  yoorself,  than  againet  na. 
For  how  can  yoo,  after  ao  fUtm  and  «^pfwf  a  text  to  the 
eoatrafy,  pretend  that  the  8tm  alao  ia  God  to  at,  reaDy  and  truly 
God,  and  in  the  Scripture-eenae  of  the  word  Godf  Whether, 
think  yoo*  do  we,  who  make  him  mmmUaffy  the  «Mn#  Cfod  with 
that  one,  and  aoppoae  but  on#  God  in  all,  more  flatly  oontradict 
St  Paul  $  or  yoo,  who  make  two  Oodi^  and  in  the  tame  rolatioo 
•enae,  in  whieh  St.  Paul  is  aoppoeed  to  oae  the  word  Godt  To 
take  vp  yoor  own  worda,  opon  this  very  oeeasion ;  yoo  will,  I 
tnuit  ^  aakmmtd  to4«a  j^oii  eomoidtr^  thai  ycm  plainly  /Mfy 
St.PmU.  He  saya,  there  is  M  MM  Ootf.eren  the  i^oOsr:  but  you 
say,  there  are  more  €k>ds  than  one ;  and  particularly,  that  tho 
80m  is  God  also,  God  $0  «f.  How  oome  yoo  off  of  this !  by  tho 
help  of  a  diattnetiom,  I  suppose :  and  so  can  we ;  by  a  distinction 
mneh  okler,  and  much  better  warranted  than  yours ;  and  there- 
fore, be  so  kind  as  either  to  take  aome  part  of  the  tktmo  with 
oa,  or  else  to  acquit  both.  Yoo  prooeed  to  acquaint  us  that  the 
«*  Father  is  the  only  tme  GodP.**  Very  good :  and  do  not  the 
Doctor  and  yoo  tell  ua,  notwithstAnding,  that  the  Son  is  tmo 
God,  baring  tmo  dioino power  nnd  dominimf  If  yoo  can  reoonetle 
<i0slnw6M  with  the  doctrine  oT  that  teit;  sore,  we  need  not 
de^iair,  nor  have  any  thiBg  to  foar  horn  thai  text,  who  agree 


',  w  ntv  Mracfvw    toflB  oas  en^pooi^  mpjmmumi,  or  Ay* 


JUytvAn  Mripa  Md  »Ur.  On§.  Com,  jiortsrfi,  ksfiag  ealy  m  momimml,  mai  a 

m  Jok,  a.  186.  sd.  Host.  rmi  SMtmeOom, 

TbM  M  10  Mj,  Ths  Bihahw  did  •  *1m  tU  ^hf,  >f^ty.  4  M  wmrm 

nol  00I7  make  Father  and  80a  oat  et6tinmr^p.  Atkm.oomtr 

m  inwBi,  (aa  the  C*hurch  did  aliOb)  L  iL  a.  94J. 

bat  thoy  carried  it  ao  far  as  to  sMko  r  Pi^  1  la 
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so  far  with  it  already,  (more  than  you,)  as  to  acknowledge  but 
one  God.  We  can  give  a  reason  why  the  Son  was  tacitly  in- 
cluded, being  so  intimately  united  to  the  Father,  as  partaker  of 
the  same  divine  nature :  but  that  any  creature  should  not  be 
excluded  from  being  God,  or  that  there  should  be  two  Gods, 
notwithstanding  the  text,  must  appear  very  strange.  After  this, 
you  have  two  or  three  subtilties.  The  Father^  you  say.  will  be 
but  a  third  part.  You  might,  in  this  way,  revive  all  the  imper- 
tinencies  of  Aetius,  and  throw  them  before  English  readers.  I 
refer  you  to  qSt.  Austin  in  the  margin  for  an  answer.  Let  me 
desire  you  not  to  give  so  great  a  loose  to  your  fancy  in  divine 
things :  you  seem  to  consider  every  thing  under  the  notion  of 
extension,  and  sensible  images.  A  reverential  silence  may  well 
become  us  in  so  awful  a  subject,  in  which  imagination  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  of  which  our  most  refined  and  elevated 
thoughts  are  infinitely  unworthy.  But  to  proceed :  you  add, 
*'  If  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  only  true  God,  then 
"  they  are  the  Father."  But  if  the  onl^  true  God  may  be  some- 
times used  in  a  personal^  sometimes  in  an  essential  sense,  there  is 
no  force  in  this  reasoning.  I  might  retort  the  argument  upon 
you,  who,  in  your  way  of  conceiving  God  by  extended  parts, 
apply  the  phrase  of  one  God,  sometimes  to  one  part,  sometimes 
to  another,  and  sometimes  to  the  whole,  almost  in  the  ^same 
manner,  as  we  do  to  one,  or  to  all  the  three  Persons :  but  I  am 
weary  of  trifling. 

You  ask  me,  "  wherein  the  present  scholastic  notion  disagrees 
"  with  the  Sabellian  T  I  answer,  in  admitting  three  real  subsist- 
ing persons.  But  since  you  are  so  often  charging  us  with 
Sahellianism,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  how  near  akin 
the  Sabellians  and  Arians  are  to  each  other ;  both,  as  it  were, 
growing  of  the  same  stock. 

<i  Putas  Deum  Patrem  cum  Filio  et  Maxim.  1.  ii.  c.io.  p.  697,  698. 

Spiritu  Sancto  unum  Deum  esse  non  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 

posse  :  times  enim  ne  Pater  solus  non  et  propter  individuam  Deitatem  unus 

sit  unus  Deus,  sed  pars  unius  Dei  qui  Deus  est,  propter  uniuscujusque  pro- 

constat  ex  tribus  :  noli  timere,  nulla  prietatem  tres  Persona  sunt,  et  propter 

fit  partium  in  Deitatis  unitate  divisio.  singulorum  perfectionem  partes  unius 

In  Trinitate — quae  Deus  est,  et  Pater  Dei  non  sunt.  Id.  ibid.  p.  699.    Conf. 

Deus  est,  et  Filius  Deus  est,  et  Spiritus  August,   de  Trin.   p.  849.  Fulgent. 

Sanctus  Deus  est,  simul  hi  tres  unus  Respons.  contr.  Arian.  in  fine. 

Deus  :  nee  hujus  Trinitatis  pars  est  r  E.    g.    God   exists,    God   is    in 

unus,  nee  major  pars  duo  quam  unus  heaven  above,  God  is  on  earth  below, 

est  ibi,  nee  majus  aliquid  sunt  omnes  The  word  GodhevQ  (upon  the  Doctor's 

quam  singuli :    quia  spiritualis  non  hypothesis  of  infinite  extension)  has 

corporalis  est  magnitude.  Aug.  contr.  three  several  ideas  annexed  to  it. 
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1.  In  Iba  ftm  piMa,  both  •Mm  to  mppoM,  or  Uko  fur 
gimntod^tluU  if  Um  MM/«ff,  or  w  w  <r,  bo  nmntanigiblo,  Uio  thn^ 
HaeiriaiiienMlible. 

2.  Both  agreo  in  the  fuiMlamental  prindple  of  Imm^,  that 
ibataneo,  or  being,  enn  bo  only  one  rmi  perHm,  or  iygpo- 
At  NeitorhM  and  Entjehaa,  though  taking  diflbmii  waja, 

'ot  proooedod  npoQ  the  auno  bottom,  tliat  two  mshium  eoold 
not  aako  one  Ptmm  in  Chriit :  to  SabeUiua  and  Arina,  beforo 
them,  though  difhing  in  the  kat  result,  jet  aet  out  upoo  the 
•ame  principle ;  that  two  rwol  penona  eannot  bo  one  Ma^  or 

3.  In  cooaeqoeiioe  of  their  prime  position,  both  oonapire  to 
diaeard,  in  rwaMif,  the  Son  ami  tho  Holy  Ghott  from  the  ens  trm 
Chdkmd;  looking  upon  it  aa  TntkeUm  to  niako  tho  PerMma 
rmf  and  4Mm  too.  One  Hfptt^Utnt  in  tho  (htdhtad  ia  all  that 
either  of  them  admita;  both  Jndaidng,  aa  'Grpgory  Nymeo 
justly  obeerrea,  in  that  reapeet:  and  the  Sabellian's  Tpuirriiot 
(or  God  with  three  names)  answers  to  the  Arian^a  'Ay/wifrot, 
sfj^aasilaii/,  or  uwh$^t(Utm  God.  ThuA  Tnr  tliey  amicably  agree : 
let  us  next  obsenro  where  they  diff* ' 

Supposing  tlicm  fixed  and  aetUed  in  tho  prtliniinur}'  principle, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Wwd  and  Sfirit  must  cither  be  immms 
only,  or,  if  rao/ distinct  peraons,  vmOmrm.  The  Sabelliana  were 
at  liberty  to  chooso  tbb  or  that :  but,  finding  Scripture  run 
high,  and  tradition  atrong  for  the  </irtai7y  of  the  Word  and 
//elf  Spha^  they  made  choice  of  tho  former ;  interpreting  Falh$r^ 
"^ON,  and  HUf  Gkoti,  aa  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
lifpottams,  or  r^  Person.  By  this,  they  eflbetually  guarded 
against  the  supposed  Tnthei$m  of  the  OathoKcs,  aa  weO  aa 
agunat  Pagan  PoiytMmm :  and,  being  wise  men  so  far,  secured 
tho  point  which  they  aimed  at  The'Ariaos,  who  came  alter, 
(and  who,  aa  I  before  aaid,  aet  out  upoo  the  same  preliminary 
principles,)  finding  that  the  SabdBan  em^mum  of  Peraons  had 
been  utteriy  routM.  bnfncMl,  and  exploded  by  all  good  Catholics, 
hod  rrally  no  option  left,  but  either  to  make  tho  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  ci'mUmm,  or  to  giro  up  thehr  prtiimmarm.  Acconlingly, 
they  took  the  way  which  the  Sabelliana  had  \v(t  them  ;  an<l  were 
very  unhappy  in  thin  particular,  tliat,  endeavountip  to  nvniil  ono 
kind  of  TrilAfism,  they  (Ml  into  another. 


Or  y^  UfiflXtm  Xrytt  TpUmvftm,  tvmw  Ih  Ipiiii  itmpd(n  'Ay^Pffw. 
r.  Sfga.  ti—hi>  giw.  p.  676. 
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The  Arian  scheme,  besides  its  failing  in  its  principal  design  of 
avoiding  Polytheism^  has  many  real  and  great  difficulties ;  being 
as  well  too  Jdgh  for  some  texts,  as  too  low  for  others ;  which  the 
Catholics,  or  Sabellians  can  much  better  deal  with.  Hence, 
I  suppose,  it  was,  that  the  Unitarians,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Keformation,  having  modestly  begun  with  ^Arianism,  for  the  most 
part,  settled  into  Socinianism ;  which  is  near  to  Sabellianism  : 
and  our  Enghsh  Unitarians,  who,  for  acuteness  of  wit,  and 
subtilty  of  thought,  have  not  been  inferior  to  any  of  their 
brethren,  have  been  still  refining  upon  the  Socinian  scheme, 
(which  had  struck  upon  Ditheism^  in  like  manner  as  the  Arian 
had  upon  Tritheism^)  and  have  brought  it  still  nearer  to  Sahelli- 
anism.  After  all,  when  men  have  run  their  course  from  orthodoxy 
to  Jrianism,  from  Ariams?n  to  Socinianism,  and  from  thence  to 
Sabellianism;  if  they  will  but  give  themselves  leave  to  reflect 
and  look  back,  they  may  perhaps  perceive,  at  length,  that 
Catholicism  is  the  only  Scriptural,  as  well  as  the  ancient  scheme ; 
liable  to  the  fewest  difficulties,  and  best  guarded  against  objec- 
tions. It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  bulk  of  Christians, 
learned  and  unlearned,  have,  for  as  many  centuries  upward  as 
we  have  any  clear  records  extant,  espoused  it.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  men  of  wit  and  fancy  to  find  fault  with  any  thing : 
but  it  requires  thought  and  judgment  to  settle  things  upon  their 
true  bottom.  Let  those  who  are  displeased  with  the  received 
doctrine  shew  us  a  better ;  and  make  any  other  consistent 
scheme,  (consistent  with  Scripture  and  with  itself,)  if  they  can. 
Wise  and  good  men  will  be  always  willing  to  reform,  if  there  be 
cause  for  it :  but  they  will  not  be  forward  to  pull  down  what 
appears  to  be  founded  on  a  rock,  in  order  only  to  build  upon 
the  sand.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  the  Trinitarians  to  observe, 
how  long  some  great  wits  have  been  new  modelling  Christianity  ; 
and  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  in  any  one  certain  scheme. 
The  Arians  fall  upon  the  Sabelhans,  and  the  Sabellians  again  upon 
them  :  one  defends  the  personality/,  and  the  other  the  divinity 
of  the  Aoyoj,  or  Word,  and  cannot  yet  be  brought  to  any  agree- 
ment. "Betwixt  them,  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church  are 
supported,  and  they  condemn  each  other,  in  the  very  things  which 

*  Socin.  contr.  Erasm.  Johan.  p.  ex  natura  in  operibus  prsedicat ;    hi 

496.  vero,  ex  sacramento  fidei,  Filium  Dei 

"  Uterque     hostis     Ecclesisc     res  confitentur.     Hil.  p.  919. 
Ecclesia?  agit :    dum  Sabellius  Deum 
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tlMdnrahMMlamiiiiiiboUi.  Ifl  may  giro  a  jodgMBl  of  the 
two  nbineii,  the  SabeUiaii  fliI>|MMi  to  be  Um  iMiter  of  llw  Pm^ 
and  moH  MiiiiteQi  wtth  iueir:  the  Artea  it  noiv  piooa  and 
mcidail,  taodgrnC  d^gimdinf  the  800  of  God  loo  hr.  A«  men 
glow  boldv  aad  noio  karned  in  Am^.  they  wiH,  very  probably, 
ba  dimwiag  neawr  and  neawr  to  the  Sabeffiana.  Two  of  the 
ableal  and  aenteil  men  of  the  kter  Unhamnt  (one  here,  the 
olher  abroad)  have  prBferml  the  Sabellian  way :  and  aa  they 
have  gifen  proefr  of  their  leamii^,  to  have  they  aofteiently 
ihewn  their  hlikm  abo,  by  treating  ao  rabliroe  and  ttemendoiia 
a  anbjeet  in  th©  way  of  eooff  and  ridiotilo.  To  retom :  you  are 
pleaied  to  My,  that  yon  <'  have  anewered  for  Dr.  CUrke't  notion 
*"  noi  being  Sabellian,  and  hate  proved  thai  H  ie  not  Trithe- 
"*  ifltie.**  Bat  give  me  leave  to  my,  that  yon  are  deeeived  in 
both:  the  ground  ie  Sabellian,  and  the  enperetructnre  Tritho- 
iitae;  and  the  whole  eonUmd  in  such  a  way,  na  to  hang  looeely 


It  ia  obvione^at  fint  sight,  that  tho  ini<>  Annn  or  ^M?mHArian 
aeheme  (whieh  you  would  bo  thought  to  conio  up  to  at  leaat) 
can  never  tolerably  rapport  iteclf,  without  taking  in  the  Oatholio 
ptineqile  of  a  AiMNM  mul  to  join  with  the  Ward.  If  you  come 
tlmi  fiur,  it  will  then  be  eaey  to  pereeive  that  the  Sabellian 
aoheoM  ie  the  ampler  and  phiiner ;  boeidee  that  it  better  anewen 
the  ki^  thinga  epoken  of  the  Ward ;  m  reipeot  of  which  your 
aoheme  ie  ae  moeh  too  lam^  ae  before  too  %i4.  But  then  again, 
the  aignmente  for  the  diettnet  permmaiity  of  the  Word  and  Holy 
Spirit,  bear  ao  full  and  strong,  that  there  will  appear  a  neuueiity 
for  taking  in  another  Oatholio  principle ;  and  that  will  oompletely 
anawcr  alL  And  why  then  should  not  tlio  CathoBe  doetrine 
(eo  apparently  neoeeeary  to  make  Seriptnre  eonaietent)  be  ad- 
mittedf  The  eaae,  in  few  worda,  appeare  to  be  only  thia.  Yon 
eannoi  oadentand  Mow  (Arm  ean  be  oa^;  you  see  no  reaaon, 
a  priori,  why,  if  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  be  coeval  and  eommh 
tkmfiui,  they  ehonkl  not  be  eoordimato  too ;  yon  ibieie  mt  why 
the  Father  might  not  aa  weQ  be  aaid  to  be  hopottom,  aa  to  hopti,- 
U>ho9ma^aMiiO$omd;  or  the  like.  Very  true:  but  you  may  $0$ 
a  reaaon,  m  priori^  why  ereaturie,  of  yeeterday,  may  not  bo  able 
toeeai«hthe'«deepthbg8of0od:"  yon  aMy  ih^w  bow  well  it 
beoomee  them  to  subnijf  their  fimeiea,  or  preramptions,  to  divine 
revebtton ;  content  to  ''  ice  tJkrompk  a  gkae  darkly,**  till  the 
come  to  know  God  more  perffeetiy,  and  to  ^  ace  him  ae  ho 
li  2 
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"  is."  This  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  a  pious  and  humble 
mind,  in  all  cases  of  this  nature ;  where  the  difficulty  is  owing 
only  to  our  imperfect  and  inadequate  conception  of  things. 

I  was  obliged  to  pass  over  some  remarks  you  had  in  your 
notes  X,  for  the  sake  of  method :  but  it  will  not  be  too  late  to 
consider  them  here.  I  had  made  no  use  of  John  x.  30.  ("  I  and 
"  my  Father  are  one,")  but  you  had  a  mind  to  bring  it  in,  to  let 
us  know  how  well  you  could  answer  it,  from  the  primitive 
writers.  I  am  always  willing  to  defend  those  good  men,  and  to 
rescue  them  out  of  the  hands  of  those,  who  either  knowingly  or 
ignorantly  abuse  them.  You  begin  thus,  triumphantly  :  "  The 
"  defenders  of  the  scholastic  expMcation  of  the  Trinity  in  unity, 
"  though  they  pretend  much  that  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
"  the  Church  are  on  their  side,  yet,  in  expressing  their  notion  of 
"  the  unity  in  the  divine  Persons,  they  do  not  only  leave 
"  Scripture  and  reason,  but  plainly  run  against  the  whole  stream 
''  of  antiquity  also.  The  text  on  which  they  so  much  rely  (John  x. 
"  30.)  is  understood  by  Tertullian  himself  of  the  unity  of  love, 
"  and  consent,  and  power."  You  go  on  to  cite  Tertullian  and 
others,  from  Dr.  Clarke.  But  writers  in  a  cause  are  very  often 
known  to  represent  things  by  halves.  You  shall  see,  presently, 
what  little  reason  you  have  to  talk  of  the  "  whole  stream  of 
"  antiquity."  The  text,  which  you  speak  of,  has  all  along  been 
made  use  of  by  the  Cathohcs,  in  two  respects ;  first,  in  proof  of 
our  Lord's  real  divinity,  against  as  many  as  denied  it ;  and 
secondly,  in  proof  of  his  real  distinction  from  the  Father, 
against  the  Noetians  or  Sabellians.  There  was  very  little 
occasion  to  insist  much  upon  iimty  of  substance,  with  those  who 
had  carried  imity  of  substance  so  high,  as  to  make  but  one 
Hypostasis.  It  might  be  sufficient,  in  dispute  with  those  men, 
to  observe,  that  that  text  did  by  no  means  prove  an  identity  of 
person,  unless  Paul  and  A  polios  were  one  person,  which  is 
absurd.  Whatever  the  text  might  otherwise  prove,  it  certainly 
did  not  prove,  what  the  Sabellians  pretended,  an  miity  of 
person.  This  the  Post-Nicene  Fathers  frequently  observe, 
against  the  Sabellians,  (as  the  Ante-Nicene  had  done  before  ;) 
though  at  the  same  time  that  text  might  be  of  good  use  against 
the  Arians  ;  as  it  had  been  all  along  against  the  impugners 
of  Christ's   divinity.     For   your   clearer   apprehension    of  this 
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nuitt«r,  I  thsD  let  down,  yin  two  ditliiMi  eohmiiM,  the 

of  the  primtUve  writon  on  thk  bead ;  that  jou  amy 


f  A(fd»m  lap^fifi  ti  CMmH 


TwrntVLUAM.  TsmruLLiAv. 

k  £§•  tt  Batm  vatn*  ««r«au.    |wrtio0i  ad 
A^.  Pm.  ^  Hi.  <^  aw  unum  •uni,    im,  mI  —pMacrii 
mm  IHM%  4pMaMii»  iistwM  art,  iljpa  M 


€.•3. 

a  iM— o  II  nil— nJB  ChHiM,  fnU 
m  ytai  Stk,  B0B0iFiatm  — —  ammt  t 
wk  iMM  •!  Dm  Mrti  fl  Fmmmi  ^pn  Ucifw 
wMMi  paMt  did,  Ami  «i  ifw  Ml, «  4mi 
I  ^|w  Ml,  ft  Ana  «B  ifM  MMiCar,  at 


•ad  at  Antf  art.    C  13. 

OaioKK. 
AaaWbr  M  aal  ap^  ravra,  fr<  <fv«f 
4  K^MM  Ti,  *E>4  aall  «arV  & 
•aJ«  Ir  ^vra    4^   ■■I 

«l^e4a*t  faitiMia<iw>,T>rwy^aai 
T>a  >ar  ii^aai<ip«'.  CaaAr.  Cdlfc  L  viii. 
MM. 

DiowTtirt  Roa. 

0»r«  (xM)  «M4r«*  «»^«r  r^  A((«^ 
•al  rh  imtfddiJm  pJrf^^t   vW   n^ 

4iw#<a»  M  T^  O*^  T«r  Umt  tW 

A^>^,  ^  1^  fars  aal  a^V  ^  'riMr. 
>f^  ^lAa«.  f.  131. 

UirroLTTca. 

0*Ma  ^M^  A^.  4XA'  htfrntm^m- 
rte,  4  At  Miif  Ai  «vr4«.  %  ^  ^^  A»» 
4Ums  Mpimms  T^f  |Ja  4  ^«  T«a  varr^  H 
U  aar  aarrV.  4  f*  Mmmus  kkf^  C,  1 1. 


at  ad 


FOH.  ^iU 


git.    ilda.  ^^«r.  r.  13. 

NoVATlAJi. 

Quia  diatc  aaimi,  iitiaBi|pMM  bartaCtd 
faia  aaa  diaarit  anni.    f Jbaai 

fuiriH rliii 

■aoMa  •aaa^-HBenu>  unum 
A  PMar  at  FllkM  aar  aooaahUam.  cc 


$mt.    QiiiiaataMMi 

PmAod,  aoQ  cundrm  aU|ua  ipaum  ApaHa 
parkar  at  PteUum  f    C.  zt. 

OaioKir. 

TW  aw^  'HH  AAafckf  aai  Hr  aAr 
rV  M^Nar,  <rT«Ma  ry  4«arrd#ti  apdy. 
Hira,  Ir  M  rf  4^^%  «al  anyifM^f,  aal 
Tp Tai^aT^a^ ^''v /MaX^MTat.  •tTJali^^i^ 
(aara  aava^aiaiMi  Tat  aafas, 
Taf  aaawv^CMC  iva  waaj 
^  a^r^  A^i  ilaAi  Taa  eMS,  Tir 
••^.     CaaAr.  C«a  I.  afiL  ^  386. 


liirroLTTOt. 

Oi««b«alr«^aal  4  aarV  Ir  «K 
AAA'  «#  laiMT.  T^  7^  4a|Mr  ala  If  *  Mt 

Xfywait  AAA  #■!  aa»  apaawaa  MmC%  *^ 
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perceive  how  they  defended  such  an  unity  as  we  maintain,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  strenuously  opposed  the  Sabellians.  I  shall 
make  particular  remarks  upon  the  authors,  singly,  as  I  pass 
along  ;  and  afterwards  throw  in  some  general  observations. 

To  begin  with  TertuUian  :  you  will  observe,  that  he  interprets 
the  text  expressly  of  unity  of  substance^  in  one  citation :  and  he  is 
to  be  so  understood  in  the  other,  had  you  but  thought  how 
to  construe  unitatem^  as  you  should  have  done.  I  suppose, 
unity  of  love^  consent^  and  power^  may  very  well  follow,  after 
so  good  a  foundation  laid  for  it.  Tertullian  elsew^here  ^  intimates 
the  strict  and  inviolable  harmony  of  the  three  Persons,  resolving 
it  into  unity  of  substance. 

Novatian  is  your  next  author :  you  may  please  to  observe, 
how  absurd  he  thinks  it  would  have  been  for  any  mere   man 


Alexander  Alex. 
'E7«(>  Kal  6  vaT-^jp  eV  ecrfiev.  '6x€p  (p7]<rlp  6 
Kvpios,  ov  irarepa  eavrhv  ayayopevcev.  ovSe 
ras  T^  vTTO(TTd<T^i  Svo  (pvcreis  fiiav  elvai 
aacfrqvi^uv.  aAA'  '6ti  tV  "JrarpiK^v  ificpe^ 
peiay  aKpifiws  irecpvKe  (TcaC^iv  6  vlhs  rod 
irarphs,  tV  Korii,  navra  6iJ.oi6rr}ra  atnov  e/c 
<pv<Teo}S  aTro/xa^dfieuos,  kol  omapdKXaKTOs 
fiK(i}v  rod  irarphs  rvyx^-^^^f  t^^^  tov  Trpw- 
TorvTTov  eKrviros  xopo/crijp.  Theod.  E. 
H.  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  15. 

Epiphanius. 

Ka2  irphs  rovrovs  filv  rovs  pofii^ovras 

a\x6rpiov  elvai  rhv  vlbv  rov  irarphs 

X4yei,  iyd)  koI  6  irar^p  %v  iafiev Si^  rh 

eJvai  iv  fii^  iydrrjri  6e6r7}ros,  Kal  iv  (xi^ 
yvd>nri  Kal  Swdfiei.  P.  488.  Har.  57. 


Cyril.  Hieros. 

Ej/   Sia  rh  Kara  ri]v    6e6rr}ra  a^iwfJLa 
eVetS?)  Gehs  Qehv  iy4vv7]<Tiv.    '^'Ev  5zo  rh 

Karct,  rrjv  fiaariKelav eV  Sia  rh  ti-q^miav 

fivai  Sia(puviav  ^  Sidaraa-iv. -"^Ej/  Sia  rh 

fi^  ehai  &\\a  Xpiarov  8riixiovpyr]fiara  Kal 
&}\XaTrarp6s'  jj-layap  rj  irdvruv  Srjfjiiovpyia: 
P.  142,  143.  Ox.  ed. 


eScw/ca  avro7s  'Iva  Sicriv  If,  KaOihs  tj/jlcIs  ev 
— rl  TTphs  ravra  exovai  Xeyeiv  01  N077- 
riavol ;  fi^  rrdyres  ef  CMfid  iffriy  Kara  r^v 
ovffiaVy  ^  ry  ^vvdjxei  Kal  r^  Siadecrei  rrjs 
dfxocppovlas  ev  yivS/xeOa ;  rhv  avrhv  S^ 
rp6irou  6  TTOis — wixo\6yr](Tev  elyai  iv  ry 
irarpl  5vvd/xei,  5iad4(r€i ;  els  yhp  vovs  ira- 
rphs  6  Tra7s.    Contr.  Noet.  c.  vii.  p.  1  r. 


Epiphanius. 

Uphs  Se  rovs  vofii^ovras  avrhv  elvai  rhv 
irarepa  Kal  rhv  avrhv  elvai  vthv  Sia  rh 
(iprjKevaiy  iycb  Kal  6  irar^p  eV  ifffieVj  Aryei, 
TToirjaov  avrovs  'Iva  Sicriv  ev  Kadd}S  iyu  Kal 
(TV  ev  ifffiev,  'Iva  Karaicrxvvr)  Norjrhv  Kal  rrjv 
avrov  (TXoX^v,  irapayaywv  els  rh  n^crov  r)]v 
ruv  fxadrjrciv  'evcaaiv.  Um  yhp  i}5vvaro 
n4rpos  Kal  'IcodvvTjs,  Kal  01  KaOe^rjs  elvai  ev 
ws  Kara  (Tvva\oi^i]v  ;   P.  488. 

Cyril.  Hieros. 

OvK  €?Tr6  4yii  Kal  6  Trarrjp  '4v  elfMi,  oAA' 
iycb  Kal  d  narrjp  '4v  efffiev,  'iva  fiijre  ottoA.- 
Xorpiwa-u/xfVf  fx-fire  (rvva\oi(prlv  vloiraroptas 
ipyaffdifxeOa,     P.  142. 


*  Tarn  consortibus  substantiae  Patris.     Contr.  Frax.  c.  3. 
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to  have  mk\,  "*  I  and  mj  Patbar  «fv  mm.**    And  whj  lof  might 
not  there  be  T  icatf»  tmmmi^^mttkmri^t  beiwwn  God  and 

man!  UndtM;  ,  there  niiglit  Wdl  than;  Novalbii  did 
eooeeivo  tho,  text  to  upoak  of  unity  of  Iom,  &e.  but  ^jmtiiiy  of 
flMtairv  prm^patd :  for  ovi«q  Paul  and  ApoUoa  wore  not  of  a 
MJ^rmt  natun* ;  one  was  as  IHi(f  Mm  at  the  other :  and  eo,  if 
Chrift  was  tnUj^  Qod,  fts  well  as  the  Father,  he  might  say* 
'*  I  and  my  Father  arc  one.**^  This  is  •plainly  Novatian^s  oeiiae» 
in  tho  citations  of  the  first  column ;  and  it  is  very  eoosistoiii 
with  the  other,  in  the  opposite  eolumn.  All  that  unity  of 
U9$^  &o.  is  founded  u|M>n,  and  resolves  into  uniif 
and  prm^pU^  aoeording  to  this  writer. 
Or^OQ  eomes  neii.  I  have  set  against  him  a  passafo  of 
Diooysius  of  Borne,  who  c|uotos  tho  toxt  in  confirmation  of  what 
he  had  just  before  said,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  moons  to 
underrahie  the  saperominent  dignity  of  tho  Son,  by  supposing 
htm  a  cnahuTi,  As  to  Origon  particularly,  it  is  to  bo  considcnMl, 
that,  if  he  had  resolved  the  unity  of  (judhoad,  in  that  passage* 
into  unity  of  wasmf,  mentioning  uo  other ;  yet  no  certain  aigii- 
roent  could  bo  drawn  from  thencc%  tlrnt  he  held  no  other ;  any 
mors  than  from  the  passnges  of  Novatian  and  TortuUian  bcforo 
cited.  Had  they  been  left  sm^,  they  had  been  liable  to  tho 
same  charge ;  and  yet  it  seems  merely  accidental  that  they  were 
not.  Authors  do  not  always  speak  their  whole  thoughts  upon 
a  particular  occasion ;  but  are  content  only  to  «ay  as  nnich  as 
the  occasion  requires.  Origen  was  guarding  againut  tho  Sabellian 
abase  of  the  text,  and  hi«  thoughts  wero  turned  to  tlmt  chiefly. 
However  in  that  very  place,  he  ma4lo  so  much  use  of  the  text, 
as  from  thence  to  infer,  tluit  Father  and  Son  are  sas  GotL,  and 
os^  ob/fH  of  wordiip  ;  which,  to  any  one  who  b  acquainted  with 
Origen^s  principles  in  that  book,  mttut  apfiear  to  denote  the 
^himt  and  nmermtsd  nature  of  the  S<in  ;  and  consequently  a 
Mnhtiamtial  unity  betwixt  hiro  and  the  Father :  besides,  tliat  this 
is  further  intimated,  in  the  passage  cited,  by  the  wonU,  asav- 
yac^a  rtp  hi^nft^  and  x<V><ucr%Mi  r^  lvo<rT^«#f,  which  ws*v\\\  to 
have  been  added  to  qualify  the  former;  and  are  hardly  per- 
tinent but  on  some  such  inip|>o8ition.  To  confinn  which.  |>leAse 
to  compare  Origen  with  Alexander  Bishop  of  Alexandrians 
on  the  same  ftxt,  and  you  will  find  them  very  neailj 


CaiDpuv  a  r>wgB  of  Novataas.  di«d  abore,  p.  J96. 
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the  same ;  which  is  sufficient  to  acquit  Origen  of  any  suspicion 
of  Arianizing  in  this  point. 

I  come  next  to  Hippolytus,  who  has  but  lately  appeared,  and 
whom  neither  the  Doctor  nor  you  have  took  notice  of.  He 
argues  against  the  Sabellians,  in  the  very  same  way  with  Ter- 
tuUian,  Novatian,  and  Origen:  but  then,  in  the  other  citation 
oppositely  placed,  he  clearly  resolves  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
into  unity  of  substance  and  principle.  But  besides  this,  it  deserves 
your  special  notice,  that  while  he  speaks  of  unity  of  will  and 
concord^  (admitting  a  kind  of  parallel  between  the  union  of 
Christians,  and  the  union  of  God  and  Christ,)  he  clearly  sig- 
nifies how  infinitely  more  perfect  the  latter  is  ;  resolving  it  into 
this,  that  the  Son  is  the  vov^  irarpos,  the  living  and  substantial 
mind,  or  thought,  of  the  Father.  This  then  is  the  case  :  there  is 
an  unity  ^  of  concord,  and  harmonious  love,  founded  upon  unity 
of  substance:  and  the  words,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one/' 
express  both  the  unity  itself,  and  the  foundation  of  it.  Paul 
and  A  polios  w^ere  one  in  heart  and  will,  in  such  measure  and 
degree  as  they  were  capable  of :  and  so  God  and  Christ  are  one 
likewise;  but  by  an  union  infinitely  more  perfect,  and  upon  an 
infinitely  higher  foundation.  You  need  not  be  told,  that  KaOchs 
often  signifies,  not  an  exact  equality,  but  a  general  similitude'^  : 
the  remark  is  just ;  and,  as  it  is  at  other  times  urged  against  us, 
so  let  me  here  claim  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  have  added  to  the  number  two  Post-Nicene  writers,  Epi- 
phanius  and  the  elder  Cyril ;  which  are  enough  to  shew,  that 
the  same  way  of  reasoning  against  the  Sabellians  (which  pre- 
vailed before  the  Nicene  Council)  obtained  likewise  afterwards. 
Some^are  apt  to  triumph  extremely,  if  they  can  but  find  any  the 
least  difference  between  the  Ante-Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  writers. 
If  there  be  but  a  text  or  two  differently  interpreted,  a  solemn 
remark  is  made  upon  it ;  and  sometimes  a  trifling  note  of  some 
obscure  scholiast,  or  an  imaginary/  difference,  (having  no  foundation 
but  the  writer'' s  ignorance,  or  negligence  in  comparing,)  is  im- 
proved into  an  argument  of  change  of  doctrine  ;  and  Athana- 
sianism  is  made  the  name  for  what  has  been  constantly  held  in 


^  Etiam  nos  quippe  incomparabilem     August,  contr.  Maxim.  1.  ii.  p.  720. 
consensum  voluntatis  atque  individuae        Vid.  etiam  Greg.  Nyss.  contr.  Eu- 


caritatis,  Patris  et   Filii  et   Spiritus     nom.  1.  i.  p.  389.    Hilar,   de  Trin. 
Sancti  confitemur,  propter  quod  di-    p.  958.  , 

cimus,  Hsec  Trinitas  unus  est  Deus.        ^  vid.  Athanas.  Orat.  iii.  p.  572. 
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the  OvktiMi  Ohiiitk  If  tbm  be  oeeeiioo  to  epeek  of  the 
Umi^  ieemingly  derogetocy  to  the  honour  of  the  800,  (hie  bei^g 
uihfdinuiti  hte  referring  all  thinge  to  Uiv  Father,  m  kmd,  rmi^ 
rlmimim^mHm^  hie  eseeuttng  the  Fatber*e  will,  and  the  likeO 
or  of  *  rmi  diettoetiea  between  Father  and  Son,  (nm  their  being 
Mo  i^i4«f«  ^<Mr  fw»  or  one  of  them  ip^Bitf  Irtpot,  that  ia,  /mt- 
mmaify  diiitinct  from  the  Other,)  then  only  Ante-Nioene  Pathein 
are  qnoted  :  a«  if  the  Poei-Nieene  did  not  teaeh  the  wy  «aie 
doetrine :  but  if  any  thing,  whieh  eeeme  to  make  more  Ibr  the 
honour  of  the  Sen,  be  mentioned,  (aa  hie  being  tmen§ai4d^  Mmrnai^ 
en#  (SWivith  the  Father,  C^wofor  of  all  thinge,  and  the  likej  thie 
ie  10  be  repreeented  aa  the  doetrine  of  the  Poet-Nieene  Fathers 
only ;  thoqgh  nothing  b  more  evident  than  that  they  varied  not 
a  tittle,  in  any  material  pomt  of  doetrine,  from  their  prodo- 
eeeKMre ;  but  only  preeenred,  aa  became  them,  with  an  upright 
•eal,  the  tme  laith  of  Chriet,  ^  which  wae  onoe  detivered  to  the 
*  eainur 

To  return.  It  is  needleee  ahnoet  to  take  notice  of  other 
teetimoniee :  thoee  in  the  maigin  are  soiBeient  to  shew  the  tnio 
and  eonstant  sense  of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  The  *  Doctor  quotee 
Basil  and  Cliniostoni,  aa  saying  Father  and  Son  were  one,  itarh 
bwofiut:  and,  leitt  the  reader  should  undemtaml  what  thoee 
Fathers  meant  by  kot^  byva^ip^  he  cute  Chrysoetom  short ; 
whoee  words  immediately  following  (c^  M  tf  bvvofuf  rj  avrri,  c{^ 
btiKo9  5ri  Mil  4  cMa)  shew  that  ho  meant  by  di/rofuf,  not  the 
Aame  auiioriiy,  but  the  same  inherent,  eesential,  oeiayfl^snl 
|)ower. 

A  thenagoras*s  hin4§tiH  may  be  rightly  interpreted  by  1 1  ippolytne 
before  cited ;  or  by  Chiyeostom ;  or  by  himself,  in  several  plaeee 
where  he  is  dear  for  the  con$uhttatUialitjf.  Justin  Martyr*s 
sentimente  hare  been  expbined  above;  and  the  Council  of 
Antioeh^s  expression  (rg  tntix^vi^)  is  vindicated  by  *IIiUr)'; 
who  himself  may  be  readily  underrtood  by  such  as  remember 
how  the  primitive  Fathers  held  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be,  as  it 
were,  etam/iuw  TVmsMif «  and  somotimee  oaisr  PtShru  M  /ViV  ; 
as  the  Son  himself  is  also  styled  eAorttos  ar  ckaritate^  by ' Origen. 
Theee  things  I  can  only  hint  to  the  intel%ent  reader,  having 
already  eieeeded  the  bounds  of  a  digreeiion. 

'  fNige  too.     •  Pkfte  1170.  1171.      '  nunpb.  Apol.  p.  135.  cd. 
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Query  XXIV. 

Whether  Gal.  iv.  8.  may  not  be  enough  to  determine  the  dis- 
pute betwixt  us ;  since  it  obHged  the  Doctor  to  confess,  that 
Christ  is  sjy  nature  truly  God^  as  truly  as  man  is  by  nature 
truly  man. 

He  equivocates,  indeed,  there,  as  usual.  For,  he  will  have  it  to 
signify  that  Christ  is  God  by  nature,  only  as  having,  by  that 
nature  which  he  derives  from  the  Father,  true  divine  power 
and  dominion :  that  is,  he  is  truly  God  by  nature,  as  having  a 
nature  distinct  from,  and  inferior  to  God's,  wanting  ^the  most 
essential  character  of  God,  self-existence.  What  is  this  but 
trifling  with  words,  and  playing  fast  and  loose  I 

IN  answer  hereto,  you  begin  :  "  Will  the  Querist  insist  upon 
"  it,  that  the  Son  cannot  be  God  by  nature,  unless  he  be  self- 
"  existent  V  And  you  proceed  :  "  I  can  assure  him,  the 
"  learnedest,  even  of  his  own  friends,  are  ashamed  of  this  :  and 
"  there  are  few  so  hardy,  as  directly  to  affirm  it."  But  have  a 
little  patience,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  easy.  Where 
were  your  thoughts  ?  Where  were  your  eyes  ?  Either  I  am 
strangely  mistaken,  or  the  line,  which  offended  you  so  grievously, 
was  scored  underneath  ;  and  pag.  92.  of  the  Doctor's  Reply 
referred  to,  as  you  find  now :  and  my  charging  the  Doctor  with 
playing  fast  and  loose,  immediately  after,  might  have  been  a 
sufficient  intimation  of  my  meaning.  Whether  I  think  the  Son 
self-existent  or  no,  is  not  now  the  question.  I  took  hold  of  the 
Doctor's  expression,  charged  him  with  fast  and  loose,  that  is, 
saying  and  unsaying,  contradicting  himself.  If  self  existence  be 
the  most  essential  character  of  God,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow, 
that  the  Son,  who  by  the  Doctor's  confession  wants  that  character, 
cannot  be  truly  and  by  nature  God,  any  more  than  any  thing 
can  be  truly  and  by  nature  man,  without  the  essential  character 
of  man.  As  to  my  own  part :  I  never  pretended  that  self- 
existence  is  an  essential  character  of  God :  you  might  have  con- 
sidered that  we  deny  it  absolutely  ;  we  suppose  it  ^negative  and 

^  Reply,  p.  81.         h  Ibid.  p.  92.  dicendo  non-genitus.   Ingenitus  porro, 

1  Sicut secundum  substantiara  quid  est  nisi   non-genitus  f quod 

aio,  homo  est,  sic  secundum  suhstan-  autem  relative  pronuntiatur,  non  indi- 

tiam  nego,  cum  dico,  non-homo  est,  cat  substantiam.    Aug.  de  Trin.  1.  v. 

&c.   Relative  autem  negamus  dicendo  c.  6.    Comp.  Fulgent,  contr.  Arian. 

non-jilius :    relative   igitur    negamus  p.  52.  ed.  Paris. 
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rtkim,  tod  caD  it  a  pmmml  eliMMter.  Nmmmrf  mitimm  it 
Ml  mmiit!  thfUtlUr^  ami  Mmi§B  •qiiallj  to  FaiAer  and  Sm  : 
if  thai  bt  whrt  yoo  mgaa  by  j»ylrilil^iw,  then  tUat  aUu  U4o^0i 
to  both.  Explain  joaraelf,  and  daal  not  to  roneb  in  mmUfmtm 
torma,  wbieh  W9  baft  jiial  raaaoo  to  aooipkfai  ot    The  Doolor 

roadan ;  and  tbai  danying  tho  Son  to  be  mff-midmU  may  be 
thought  by  many  the  tamo  thiog  with  danying  him  to  ba  OtdL 
Mad  he  plaaaad,  in  hia  trandationt  of  dy^mnrrot ,  and  eltawbava, 
to  «iy  oAaoer  mUptiim  or  imdWitid;  inttaad  of  m^^mUmi,  H 
woald  bava  been  kind  towards  hit  readefa,  and  perbaiM  aa  kind 
to  hhnaotf:  for  it  will  bo  alvayt  tboogbt  at  mneh  beneath  a 
^v«te  writer  to  take  the  poor  advantage  of  an  aya<atatl  word,  aa 
it  it  a  ditparaganent  to  any  eaoaa  to  be  atnred  by  it.  But  to 
proeeed. 

Yon  wanted,  it  aeema,  to  bring  in  a  parod  of  quotattona, 
wbieh  yon  might  at  well  bare  referred  to  only,  where  they  i^Ue, 
and  nay  be  aeon  to  greater  advantage.  Whatever  they  are, 
they  oontiadiot  not  me;  nor  are  they  at  all  pertinent  to  the 
bn^nett  of  the  Qoery.  My  detign  wat  to  thew,  at  onoe,  the 
I>oetor*t  iaooMMtaney  with  Scripture  and  with  himtelf:  both 
wbieh  are  faithnated  m  the  Query.  It  vi-w  your  part  to  defend 
him,  at  fairly  at  yon  ooidd.  The  Doctor,  I  obeenred,  waa 
obUgad  from  GaL  iv.  8.  to  eonfett  that  the  Son  it  by  aalMV 
imfy  GtdL  From  theoee  I  infer,  that  hit  teheme  eannot  ttaad 
with  that  text;  being  an  eKprott  eontradietion  to  it.  Yon 
intitt  npon  it  notwithstanding,  that  tho  Son  may  be  ftf  mthm 
trmlf  €hd,  agreeable  to  tho  text,  and  oonttttent  with  the  Doetor^t 
Thit  then  it  the  aolo  point  between  ut,  to  be  here 


^  Yon  have,**  yoo  tay,  ^  proved,  that  in  Scripture  there  are 
*  dijfmmi  and  mAnrdmaU  aoeeptations  of  the  word  GodT* 
Tme,  yon  have  proved  that  aita  have  been  ealled  Gad* ;  and 
idol  Ocdi  ;  the  dM/  it  alto  a  Ood,  (a  Cor.  iv.  4.)  and  the  IM9 
a  God.  But,  I  thbk,  St.  Pan!  bath  tufiicieiitiy  intimated, 
(I  Cor.  viiL  5,  6.)  that  tho  Son  it  not  to  be  reekoned  among  the 
aati?aa(  Godt ;  betidea  thai  yoo  yourtelvea  eonfett  it.  If  be  ba 
God  at  all,  he  it  a  r$td  one :  and  now  I  want  to  tee  whal 
Scripture  warrantt  or  ^rmitt  ut  to  profett  two  mt/  and  Irat 

^  Script.  Docu.  p.  306,  Ice.  tlhm  273.  Ir. 
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Gods.     You   say,   the   Son   is   God,  truly^  and  properly,  and 
by  nature,  in  the  Scripture-sense  of  the  word  God,  (p.  i  lo.)  Then, 
say  I,  he  must  be  the  same  with  the  one  supreme  God,  because 
there  is  but  one.     If  he  is  truly  so,  he  is  the  same  with  the  only 
true  God ;  i{ properly  so,  his  substance  is  properly  divine ;  if  by 
nature  so,  he  has  the  same  nature  with  the  one  God.     Yet  I 
very  well  know  that  you  intend  nothing  like  it :  only,  from  the 
concurring   language  of  Scripture  and   antiquity,   you   find   it 
necessary  to  say  as  we  say ;  and  are  afterwards  to  rack  and 
strain  invention,  to  find  out  some  subtile  and  surprising  meaning 
for  it.     What  may  we  not  do  with  any  writings  in  the  world  at 
this  rate,  so  long  as  words  are  capable  of  being  pressed  and 
tortured  into  diverse  meanings?  But  let  us  go  on,  to  see  how 
you  account  for  the  Son's  being  God  hy  nature.     ''  If  divine 
"  power  and  dominion  be  derived  and  exercised  partially,  tem- 
"  porarily,*'"'   or   in    "  certain   emergencies   only,   it   makes    the 
"  Persons  to  be,  and  to  be  styled  Gods ;  not  by  nature,  but  by 
"  grace."     Your  notion  of  dominion  making  God  to  be  God,  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed  in  the  former  parts.     I  need  only  ask 
here,  what  was  God  before  the  creatures  were  made  ?  Or  did  he 
then  commence  God,  hy  nature,  when  he  created  the  universe, 
and  began  to  have  dominion  over  it  ?  The  Doctor  appears  to  be 
in  the  utmost  perplexity,  how  to  account  for  the  Son's  being 
called    God,   John  i.  i.    lie   is   forced   to  quit  his  notion    of 
dominion^.     Sometimes   it   is   because   he   was  in  /xop^f?    ©eov 
after  the  creation,  and  "^sometimes  because  he   was  partaker 
of  divine  power  and  glory  (he  knew  not  how  to  say  dominion) 
before  the  creation  :  and  sometimes  ^^ji^roxf]  rrjs  avroOiov  O^ottjtos. 
So  that  now  we  have  the  Doctor's  own  authority  for  contra- 
dicting him,  if  he  tells  us  again,  that  the  word  God  is  ahcays  a 
word  of  office.     When  he  was  considering  the  Son  as  God  before 
the  creation,   he  should   have   thought   a  little   further,   that 
the  Father  was  then  also  God,  and  should  have  told  us  in  what 
sense  he  was  so.     But  to  proceed  :  give  me  leave  to  observe 
here,  that  the  Son  is   God,  not  by  nature,  but   by  grace,   in 
consequence  of  your  own  principles.     Being  a  creature,  and  fnite, 
he  can  exercise  the  divine  power  and  dominion  no  otherwise 
than  partially ;  and  since  he  did  not  exercise  the  divine  power 
and  dominion  to  the  utmost,  before  his  resurrection,  he  exercised 

1  Script.  Doctr.  p.  73.  ed.  2.  "^  Ibid.  p.  240.  ed.  2.  «  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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I  only  in  0thmm  §m$rfm^^  i  mmI  mom  Um 
uud  m  to  Mid  after  the  dmy  of  judgment,  it  m  bnroly  Umpmrmrjf  t 
And  so,  by  jfoor  own  ekaroeitn,  you  make  him  God,  ^  ^vwVf 
like  — ^f,  wi^'iTraiii,  and  prtpJ^s;  only  hi*  ddaiMHi  is 
laigcr,  and  for  a  loi^gar  period  of  lime:  this  ie  joor  God 
Ay  ai^ari.     Bui  joo  are  Tery  eieaibie  for  not  doiof  what  it 

■*  ridieukwa,  at  firrt  «ght,  even  to  much  ae  to  pretend  to.  For 
how  dbodd  the  8m  be  Qod  iy  ntitrnw,  upon  yov  prineipiea, 
wImni  the  Fmtktr  himaalf,  whatever  hit  wntofiftktd  aiiiaii  may 

'*H  (whioh  the  *  Doctor  allows  not  to  eome  into  eoomieration,) 
it  Qoo  by  ^0le$  only ;  might  not  have  been  God  at  all,  if  ho  h^ 
pleaaad  to  make  no  ereaturM ;  and  may  eeaee  to  be  6W,  in  the 

^nripimrt'$0m0  of  the  word,  whenever  he  will,  by  letting  all 
thii^  drop  into  their  priniitivo  nothing.  Now  unlets  aolaw 
and  ^fkt  tignify  the  sanio,  it  ui  not  eaty  to  oonoeive,  upon 
the  Doelor  t  prineiplot,  how  any  Person  can  be  Ocd^  by  m&hMrt^ 
at  alL  Yon  tay»  ^*  if  the  divine  powers  and  dominion  bo  derived 
**  to,  mmd  arrmtwf  fy  a  nature,  person,  or  intelligent  subttanee, 

'  UKivBtsAixY,**  (whieh  is  impotsible  to  suppose  in  a  finite  orea- 
ture,)  **  rausAJCKjrrLY.^  (which  is  contrary  to  your  own  supposi- 
tion of  a  kingdom  which  is  to  have  an  end,)  ^^  uitaltehablt/ 
(though  an  aiUratiom  is  presumed  in  respect  of  the  Son,  and 
might  be  supposed  even  in  respect  of  the  Father  himself;) 
if  these  things  be  so ;  that  is,  if  contradictions  be  true,  what 
then!  Then  '^such  a  Being,  or  Person,  is  God  by  nature,^  &c. 

\n<l  this  you  give  us  as  ''  the  tme  meaning  of  Gal.  iv.  i .       Hut, 

I  hope,  sre  shall  have  more  reepeet  for  an  inspired  Apostle  than 

to  fiUher  any  soeh  meaning  upon  him.     For  the  true  sense  and 

import  of  it,  I  refer  you  to  the  H learned  gentleman,  who  has  so 

well  defende<l  this  text  against  Dr.  Clarke.     Vou  add,  '*  Had 

'*  not  the  Scriptures  this  sense  of  the  word  6'm/,  they  could  not 

be  intelligible  or  rccondhible,**  (p.  113.)     But  arc  you  weQ 

assured  that  yon  nnderstand  whatever  is  intelligible  or  reeoo- 

'^ibblcf  ''The  nietaphysieal  dsAnition,^  you  say,  ^cannot  be 

the  only  Scripture-fense  of  the  term  God^     Vou  allow  then 

tluit  it  may  be  the  principal^  though  not  the  mdf  Scripture- 

Miuse;  which  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  you.    The  learned  Doctor 

will  not  admit  the  mitmfkffme&l  sense  to  be  ^#c«r  theiS<en/ifMr»> 

a 

«  Script.  Doctr.  p.  243.  296.  aliM  73.  Ste. 

10.  263.    Reply,  p.  301.  4  Script.  Doctr.  p.  396.    Reply,  p. 

9  IVwe  Script.  ONMtr.  cootinucd,  p.  1 19,  apa 
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sense  of  the  term  God,  The  metaphysical  sense,  he  expressly  says, 
is  "  never  intended ;""  but  the  "  constant  usage  of  Scripture'"* 
is  different.  "  The  word  God^  in  Scripture,  is  always  a  relative 
"  word  of  office  C'  which  though  the  Doctor  has  no  proof  of,  nor 
ground  for,  nor  is  himself  well  satisfied  in  ;  yet  he  knew  wh^  he 
said  it,  having  very  good  prudential  reasons  for  it.  For,  if  the 
metaphysical  sense  be  ever  intended,  when  the  word  God  is 
spoken  of  the  Father,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why 
it  should  not  be  so  always,  when  spoken  of  the  same  Person  : 
and  if  this  be  the  current  and  most  usual  sense  of  the  word  God, 
in  Scripture,  we  shall  have  a  fair  handle  to  prove  that  it  was  in- 
tended in  the  same  sense,  when  spoken,  in  such  and  such  circum- 
stances, of  the  Son :  or,  at  least,  the  Doctor  will  have  little  or 
no  pretence  left,  upon  his  principles,  for  saying  that  the  Son  is 
trufy  and  properly  God.  You  observe,  that  the  metaphysical 
definition  of  one  self -existent,  underived,  independent,  supreme 
Being,  would  exclude  the  Son,  who  is  derived.  This  is  the  sum 
of  your  argument,  and  clearer  than  you  have  put  it.  But  I 
must  observe  to  you,  that  this  definition,  or  something  like  it, 
hath  long  passed  current  with  men  who  believed  a  Trinity  of 
divine  Persons,  and  were  never  apprehensive  of  any  such  conse- 
quence as  you  would  draw  from  it.  It  is  properly  a  definition 
of  the  TO  SeXov,  the  divine  nature,  abstracting  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  distinction  of  Persons,  which  is  the  usual  method 
that  the  Schoolmen  and  others  have  taken;  and  there  the 
words  self-existent,  underived,  independent,  are  not  considered  as 
personal,  but  essential  characters.  Necessarily-existing,  uncreated, 
immutable,  all-sufficient,  are  what  they  mean  in  that  definition  : 
otherwise  it  is  a  definition  of  the  Person  of  the  Father  only, 
singly  considered.  But  if,  instead  of  metaphysics,  (which  must 
always  be  content  to  stand  corrected  by  Gospel  Revelation,)  we 
choose  to  take  our  definition  of  God  from  Scripture,  then  that 
of  i^Melancthon,  which  I  have  put  into  the  margin,  will  be  more 
full  and  complete. 

^  Deus  est  essentia  spiritualis,  in-  imaginem  suam  ab  seterno  genuit,  et 

telligens,  verax,  bona,  pura,  justa,  mi-  Filiiis  imago  Patris  coaeterna,  et  Spiri- 

sericors,  liberrima,  immenssc  potentiae,  tus  Sanctus  procedens  a  Patre  et  Fi- 

et  sapientise,  Pater  eeternus  qui  Filium  lio.      Melanct.  Loc.  Theolog.  de  Deo. 


Q».  iiv.  OF  Bom  t  vi  L  r. m  f.s. 


C^iriiY  XXV. 

Wbether  it  bo  not  doir  from  aO  the  fanoiM  remMM  of  anii- 
quHj,  thai  tho  CaUiolie  GImroli  befoiv  the  Goanctl  of  Niea, 
and  even  from  the  beginniiig,  did  betioro  the  eternity  and 
eonaobetantialitj  of  the  Son ;  if  either  the  oldeii  ereeda,  m 
interpieted  by  thoae  that  recite  them ;  or  the  teatimoiiiaa  oC 
the  earlieat  writera,  or  the  pnblie  oenanrea  paaaed   upon 

arootwt  to  a  proof  of  a  thing  of  this  nature ! 

YOU  tefl  me,  in  answer,  that  it  it  ^  not  clear  that  the  Ante- 
''  Nieene  Church  profoawd  the  notion  of  indiyiooal  eomnbetan- 
tiality  r  that  *  *  the  objeetor  eannot  prodnee  one  wngie  paaaage 
**  in  all  OathoUo  Anto-Nioeoe  antiquity,  which  prorea  an  inoivi- 
'  MTAL  or  MVUKUCAL  eonaobitantiality  in  the  three  divine 
*  Penona.**  This  anawer  ia  aearce  becoming  the  gravity  of 
a  man,  or  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian,  in  so  serious  and  weighty 
an  arganent.  Did  I  speak  of  imdividmal  eooaubatantiality  \  or, 
if  I  had,  eonkl  I  mean  it  in  your  aeoae!  I  ask,  whether  the 
Fathera  believed  the  three  Persons  to  be  ens  9mb$Ume$ ;  and  do 
aAnn  that  they  did,  wmvfrwaUy.  Yon  answer,  that  thoy  did  not 
asaeri  the  three  Penooa  to  be  ons  Permm ;  which  is  the  constant 
aeoae  yoo  make  of  mdimdual.  And  here  you  would  make  a 
ahow,  aa  if  the  Uf$etar  had  been  mistaken,  and  as  if  you  con- 
tradieted  him :  when  all  resolves  into  a  trifling  equivoeation,  and 
yon  leaUy  eontradiot  him  not  at  all.  Tliat  pnmtU  tekokuiie 
notion,  as  you  eall  it,  of  three  Persons  being  one  P^nom^  ^fyp^ 
tkuUt  or  iS^ypawhip,  is  nowhere  prmtui^  that  I  know  of,  amongK 
any  that  own  a  TVmh^  .*  neither  is  it  the  tKrholiuitie  notion ;  aa 
any  man  may  see,  that  will  but  look  into  the  Schoolmen,  and 
read  with  any  jadgoMo^*  IndivkhuU  haa  been  generally  owned, 
but  not  in  year  aenae ;  and  num$rieal  too,  but  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  what  you  pretend  to  oppose  it  in :  and  therefore, 
to  be  phun  with  you,  thia  way  of  proeeedi^g,  in  an  important 
<H)otroversy,  is  neither /mt  towards  yonr  adversaries,  nor  $imetf 
>wards  the  readers ;  but,  at  best,  is  only  aolemn  trifling.  Yoa 
know,  or  yoo  know  littlein  tliis  eontroversy,  that  all  the  Fathers* 
almost  to  a  man,  either  expressly  or  implicitly,  asserted  iIm 
roaiM^itoalMrli^  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.    Gall  it 
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or  call  it  specific  y  that  is  not  now  the  question.  They  unani- 
mously maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  of  any  created  oiv  mutable 
substance,  but  strictly  divine  ;  and  so  closely  and  nearly  allied 
to  the  Father's  Person,  (in  a  mysterious  way  above  comprehen- 
sion,) that  the  substance  of  the  Son  might  be  justly  called  the 
Father's  substance,  both  being  one.  And  this  is  all  that  ever 
any  sober  Catholic  meant  by  individual  or  numerical ;  as  I  have 
often  observed. 

Is  not  this  sufficient  to  urge  against  Dr.  Clarke  and  you,  who 
make  the  Son  of  an  inferior  substance,  differing  entirely  in  kind 
from  the  Father's ;  in  short,  a  creature,  though  you  care  not  to 
speak  it  in  broad  terms  ?  This  is  what  you  have  not  so  much  as 
one  Catholic  Post-Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  writer  to  countenance 
you  plainly  in.     The  main  of  your  doctrine,  the  very  points 
wherein  your  scheme  is  contained,  and  on  which  it  turns,  and 
which  distinguish  you  from  the  present  orthodox,  stand  con- 
demned by  all  antiquity.  Do  you  imagine  all  this  is  to  be  turned 
off,    only   by   equivocating   upon   the   word  numerical;    or   by 
throwing  out  the  term  scholastic,  to  make  weak  persons  believe, 
that  we  have  borrowed  our  doctrine  from  the  Schoolmen  only  ? 
No :  we  know,  and  you  may  know,  if  you  please  to  examine, 
that,  as  to  the  main  of  our  doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  we 
have  the  universal  Church,  as  high  as  any  records  reach,  con- 
curring with  us.  To  them  we  appeal,  as  well  as  to  the  Scriptures, 
that,  together  with  Scripture,  we  may  be  the  more  secure  that 
we  follow  the  true  interpretation.     I  need  not  go  on  to  prove 
that  the  primitive  writers  asserted  the  consubstantiality ,  because 
you  have  not  denied  it  in  the  sense  I  intended ;    and  indeed 
could  not.     Your  slipping  a  word  upon  us,  and  sliding  off  to 
another  point,  may  be  taken  for  a  confession  and  acknowledg- 
ment, that  the  Query  was  just ;  and  should  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative^  could  your  cause  have  subsisted,  after  so  large 
and  frank  a  confession.     "  As  to  creeds,''  you  say,  "  none  of  the 
"  three  first  centuries  express  the  Querist's  notion :"  meaning 
your   own  notion   of  individual,   which   is   not   the   Querist's. 
What   follows    (p.  1 18.)    is   still   pursuing   the   same  mistake. 
Since  you  have  told  us,  that  there  is  no  ])r oof  of  individual  consub- 
stantiality,  (that  is,  .of  personal  identity,  as  you  understand  it, 
and  in  which  sense  nobody  opposes  you,)  it  would  have  been 
fair  and  ingenuous  to  have  owned  that  the  Fathers  did  unani- 
mously hold  a  consiibstantiality,  in  some  sense  or  other.     If  not 
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or  JmHintimti  iu  Uie  ilfietai  mum.  wm  iL,  Uank  )ou, 
tpmifhf  YH,  if  m,  it  wUl  fbOow  Ihai  all  the  Fatbcni  won* 
aiM043r  optHMJU  to  the  Doctor  and  joa;  and  ooodowiiod  your 
Mioo  of  Uio  Son*«  boi^  inlMor  m  kmd,  mim^  mUimm.  Ite. 
iSjpgu^  ttnily  impliM  »fiiiiyi(i|f  of  nateros  aa  two  moo, ipoeifiMUy 
OM  with  oaeh  oUMr,  are  in  m$itr$  eqoal;  and  m,  any  other  two 
Ihiiifi  of  tiM  eaoM  mH  and  /iW.  Tliie  notion,  if  it  wore  wliat 
tlM  Falhen  lMld»  joa  migbt  ehaige  with  Tritk^im :  and,  at  tiio 
eaae  thne^  jon  aoal  gite  them  all  up,  as  no  way  laTOurablo  to 
your  kfp9Ukt4U,  liut  the  Fathers  oonetaotly  took  oare  to  ngniiy 
that  thoy  did  not  OMan  Uiat  tho  JVi-wng  were  yMJflMffjf  one^ 
like  thrM  htfMn  pereone  Imviiig  a  mp&ntk  eiietenee  indepen- 
dent of  eaeh  other :  nor  would  they  allow  tire$  miM,  whioli  would 
be  yer^Mtfjf  one,  to  bo  a  proper  or  euitahle  illu«itnition  ;  but 
the  lays  of  the  same  sun,  tho  streams  of  the  samo  fuuntaiu,  and 
the  like ;  all  to  intimate  a  much  ckMer  tie,  a  more  mAtitmtUd 
onion,  than  ytsylg  aMooata  to.  The  Ptamm^  the  HyfmUm^ 
were  three ;  and  yei  mm  mii^aniis,  as  Tertollian  ezpreesM  it, 
inaU. 

Yon  wottld  psTMade  ns,  (finding,  I  suppose,  that  either  ^psr^^tf 
or  tWistrfsaf  eonsnbetantiality  would  be  equally  against  you,) 
I  My,  yon  woold  persuade  us,  that  it  was  some  orsftrioef  and 
fipimim  oottMbstantiality  which  tho  Fathers  meant.  This 
I  apprehend  from  what  you  drop  in  page  121.  where  you  ex- 
pressly apply  this  new  solution  to  tho  difliculty  arising  from 
'O^o^iaun  in  the  Niosne  Cbeed.  I  will  not  sufibr  the  Hngluli 
to  go  away  with  Uiim  groundloM  notion,  instead  of  a  juitt 
Sttoh  M  know  any  thing  of  antiquity  do  not  want  to 
have  sneh  preteooM  eonfuted :  sueh  as  do  not,  may  pleaM  to 
take  akmg  with  them  theM  fniowflf  ooaMkralions : 

I.  The  dootrino  of  the  mmmUtmwAiMy  appears  to  have  heso 
a  nnnstant  ssitled  thing;  a  sort  of  ruled  ease,  running  through 
aO  in  general.  Straqge,  that  thoy  should  all  rk^wittAt  in  a 
matler  of  iuth,  of  m  great  weight  and  importanoe ;  and  that 
we  shoold  not  meet  with  eo  much  as  one  grave  sober  wrilsr, 
to  strip  tho  nmllsr  of  all  flourinh  and  vamiah,  and  to  tell  us  tho 
naked  truth. 

a.  It  is  to  bo  obeenred,  that  tho  notion  doM  not  oeeor  only 
in  popdar  hami^gnes,  hnt  in  dry  debates;  ehieliy  m  eontroversy 
with  Acr¥fk»,  where  it  eooeerned  the  CbUholies  to  spook  acroralcly 
and  properly,  and  to  deliver  their  sentiments  very  di*tinctly. 

VOL.    I.  K  k 
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3.  This  is  further  confirmed  from  the  objections  made  by 
heretics  to  the  Cathoho  doctrine.  There  were  two  standing 
objections  made  by  heretics  to  the  Catholic  doctrine:  one  was, 
that  it  inferred  a  division  of  the  Father^s  substance  :  the  other, 
that  it  was  Tritheism.  We  find  footsteps  of  the  former  as  early 
as  ^  Justin  Martyr.  We  meet  with  it  in  ^  Tertullian,  as  urged 
by  Praxeas.  "Tatian  and  ^Xheophilus  both  allude  to  it. 
ySabellius  was  full  of  it ;  and  it  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
chiefest  pretences  of  Arius  ;  as  may  appear  from  his  own  Letters, 
besides  many  ^  other  evidences.  Now,  what  colour  or  pretence 
could  there  have  been  for  the  objection,  had  not  the  Catholics 
professed  a  proper  communication  of  the  same  substance  ?  Need 
we  be  told  that  angels  and  archangels,  or  any  created  beings, 
were  derived  from  God  without  any  abscission  from,  or  division 
of,  his  substance  ?  Or  could  it  ever  enter  into  any  man''s  head  to 
make  so  weak  an  objection  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  unless 
a  proper  consubstantiality  had  been  taught  by  them  ?  Yet  this 
was  the  principal,  the  standing  pretence  for,  and  support  of, 
heresy,  for  near  two  hundred  years  together. 

The  other  was  Tritheism;  objected  all  along  by  the  Sabel- 
lians,  and  afterwards  (though  more  sparingly)  by  the  Arians. 
What  kind  of  Tritheism  the  Sabellians  meant  {Tritheism  in  the 
highest  and  strictest  sense)  appears,  not  only  from  the  former 
objectiqn  about  the  division  of  the  Fa  therms  substance,  but  also 
from  the  way  they  took  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  namely,  by 
making  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  and  the  same  Hypo- 
stasis^ as  well  as  one  substance ;  and  their  thinking  it  not  beneath 
the  Father  himself  to  have  submitted  to  passion.  This  makes  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  Church,  at  that  time,  believed  the 
three  Persons  to  be  consubstantial  in  a  proper,  not  figurative, 
sense  ;  in  consequence  whereof  it  was  pretended  that  there  would 
be  three  Gods ;  in  like  manner  as  three  human  persons,  of  the 
same  specific  nature,  are  three  men. 

4.  What  puts  this  further  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  is  the 
method  which  the  catholics  took  to  answer  the  two  fore-mentioned 
objections.  As  to  that  about  division  of  substance  :  they  never 
tell  the  heretics^  that  there  was  no  manner  of  ground  or  colour 

»  Dial.  p.  183,  373.  Jeb.  See  Bull.         *  Theoph.  1.  ii.  p.  129. 
D.  F.  p.  66,  67,  33.  y  Alexand.  apud  Theod.  E.  H.  1.  i. 

*  Contr.  Prax.  c.  8.  c.  4.  p.  17.  Athanas.  p.  942. 

«  Tat.  p.  21.  ed.  Worth.  «  See  Bull.  D.  F.  N.  p.  33. 
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for  th&  okJMlMO :  they  mvot  mj.  Ihftt  tho  mmo  clifikuUy  nould 
lie  ifiiMt  Ood*e  nmaiing  ii^i,  or  arahai^geU.  or  aoy  oUior 
ewaluw;  ae  Ihey  migiii»  and  abould  !»«•  aooe,  had  they  been 
of  Dr.  Oarke^e  priaeiplee,  or  of  youn.  No :  »they  only  deny 
aiqr  dhimm  or  SmimHim  of  tho  Father's  Mibelanoe,  and 
tnile.  ae  weU  ae  tbey  are  able,  eo  subUiuo  a  myetery,  by 
iipiki  kiodled,  a«  it  were,  from  cnnHir ;  by  the  iiM  and  ite  rofn  / 
by/inalaie  and  ihimm§ ;  ihck  and  hnmtA :  all  imtaneee  oC  the 

thoqgfa  defootive  in  others.  One  would  not  doeiro  a  fuller  and 
t\mKm  taitiinony ,  that  thoee  or  the  like  ttenYtJUrfit  were  intended 
to  dgnBy  the  eame  with  a  proper  tmumUimiH^Uf^t  thai  wo 
with  in  Dionyaui  of  Alexandria"^. 

Then,  lor  their  anewen  to  the  ohaige  of  TniUUm^  ae 
irtood  by  the  8abelliane>  how  eaey  it  would  have  been  for  them 
to  have  told  the  objeecon,  that  thoy  did  not  take  tho  word  Oitd 
in  the  etriet  eeoee ;  that  Moeee  and  other  mortal  men  had  been 
called  Gtda ;  that  they  believed  the  Son  to  be  no  more  than  a 
crmimn,  thoogh  the  moot  petfect  of  all  ereatoree ;  and  tliat  tho 
Sabellians  did  them  a  ?eiy  great  and  manifest  injury,  to  imagine 
othcrwiee  of  them.  Thie  would,  this  must  have  been  their  answer 
to  the  charge  of  IVt^om,  as  understood  by  the  objectors,  had 
they  not  otherwise'' learned  Christ.^  Instead  ofthis,  they  appear 
to  be  very  senMble  of  the  just  weight  and  importance  of  the 
objeetioo.  They  nmst  seeure  the  dmnUy  of  the  Son,  and  yet 
preeerte  the  unity  too.  They  have  recourse  to  unity  of  tub- 
ttmmmt  (even  against  those  who  made  oas  iub&kmct  to  signify  one 
ii[ffti<siis,)  as  TertnDian  ftwpiently  does,  in  his  dispute  with 
Praxeas:  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Sabellians  hod,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  eairied  the  8on*s  dhmiiy  too  high,  insomuch  as 
to  make  hhn  the  very  same  Efpoitmii  with  the  Fatktr;  yet  the 
utmoei  that  the  Catholics  could  be  brought  to  say,  in  dtynuhHm 
ofhim,  was  only  this;  that  he  WBMmtbardimaU  as  a  Sm;  equal 
in  every  rsspeet,  but  as  a  Sm  oan  be  equal  to  a  F<tfAsr ;  inferior, 
in  point  of  on^inal,  (the  Father  being  head  and  fountain  oC  all,) 
but  still  of  the  same  nature*  power,  subetanoe,  and  perfections ; 


•  Just.  II.  DisL  p.  183.^7%.  Tat.  Alocand.  B«p.  ad  QnasL  5.  GoaL 

i».3i.aj.  AtlMMf.|».40^96.  OrigeD.  Prod.  Apochsot.  p.  17a. 

PtaDph.  ApoL  TinaXL  Apdl  c  ai.  ^  8m  BiiD.  D.  F.  p.  tao. 

adv.   Praz.  c.  8.   TltsofiioSL  apod  _•  Apod     Alhanas.     de 
Athana*.  rol.  I.  p.  ajo. 
contr.  NocC  c  ti.  p.  13 


Vthana*.  rol.  i.  p.  ajo.    Hiraolyt.    Dioojs.  ton.  i.  p.  a5$,  a^d. 
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subsisting  in  and  from  the  Father,  inseparably  and  constantly, 
always  and  everywhere  ;  and  therefore  one  God  with  him.  And 
if  any  person,  though  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  did  but  happen 
to  drop  any  doubtful  expressions,  tending  any  way  to  lessen  the 
dignity  of  the  Son,  or  was  but  suspected  to  do  so ;  the  alarm 
was  soon  taken,  and  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholics  ; 
who  could  not  bear  any  appearance  of  it.  This  was  remarkably 
seen,  in  the  famous  case  of  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
sixty  years  before  the  rise  of  Arius,  and  is  recorded  by  Athana- 
sius  in  his  works. 

5.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  while  the  Sabellian  controversy 
was  on  foot,  (which  was  at  least  a  hundred  years,  and  could 
never  have  lasted  so  long,  had  the  Catholics  been  of  any  other 
principles  than  those  which  I  here  maintain,)  I  say,  while  this 
was  on  foot,  how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Catholics 
to  have  pinched  them  close,  and  to  have  pressed  them  with 
variety  of  arguments,  more  than  they  did,  had  they  been  of  your 
principles,  or  of  Dr.  Clarke's  \  The  Father  is  eternal,  but  the  Son 
not  so  ;  the  Father  is  omniscient^  but  the  Son  ignorant  of  the  day 
of  judgment ;  the  Father  is  omnipotent^  but  the  powers  of  the 
Son  finite  and  limited ;  in  a  word,  the  Father  is  Creator,  but 
the  Son  a  creature ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  one  and  the 
same  Hypostasis^  or  Supposituni.  This  argument  had  been 
irrefragable,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  being  urged  and  pressed 
home,  by  men  of  such  acute  parts  as  TertuUian,  Origen,  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  others,  had  it  been  consistent  with  Catholic  principles ; 
or  had  they  not  believed,  that  the  Son  was  consubstantial^  in  the 
proper  sense,  enjoying  all  the  essential  perfections  of  the  Father, 
in  common  with  him. 

6.  It  would  be  endless  almost  to  proceed  in  this  argument : 
the  rest  I  shall  throw  into  a  narrower  compass,  and  only 
give  hints  for  your  leisure  thoughts  to  inquire  into.  The  strict 
sense  which  the  ancients  had  of  the  word  God^  as  signifying 
substance,  and  applying  it  to  the  Son,  in  the  same  sense ; 
their  admitting  but  one  substance  to  be  strictly  divine,  and  their 
utter  abhorrence  of  any  inferior  deities;  their  appropriating 
worship  to  the  one  true  God,  and  worshipping  the  Son  notwith- 
standing ;  their  unanimous  belief  of  the  Son's  being  eternal, 
uncreated,  omnipotent^  and  of  his  being  Creator,  Preserver,  and 
Sustainer  of  the  universe:  any  one  of  these,  singly  almost, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  proof  of  a  proper  consuhstantiality,  as 
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iimerud  by  the  Ant^NiMM  Oalbolie  frrit4!rfl :  but  aU  K^g»- 
tber.  Mid  Uieii  ^ith  tU  othir  partie«lAii  bdbvt  nwntiqiiii, 
ikty  mJw  00  full,  »u  cUmr,  m  iinpfe  »  dwiumlffaUoa  of  » 
lUillflr  of  lMi»  iluii  a  man  nuMi  bo  of  a  very  peeuliar  eoniii 
iQikMi,  who,  tdim  kMiag  woU  oooMdaiwI  the  efidaooet,  mo 
lOttkoUioloMidoiiUortoniiiloorti.  And  thit  I  bopo  oMgr  be 
in  iifww  to  your  protoaoe  of  an  §mioncal  or /ptntUm 
;  a  pwl60eo»  whiob  joo  lay  down  with  an 
tiwwil  diUdwioe,  mad  wHhowt  lo  much  t  one  rMnon,  or  author- 
ity,  U>aii|i|KNiit. 

It  boiiif  efidonl,  from  what  hath  boon  mid,  that  it  waa 
a  /iwywr,  not  /^mrmiiM^  ooomibstantialtty,  which  tlio  Aoto- 
Nieeoo  Falhon  inviolably  maintaincHl;  thiji  iji  all  I  am  000- 
«^flnied  ibr.  Aa  to  the  (pioftioo,  whether  it  shall  bo  called 
or  nnmfritai^  I  am  in  no  pain  about  it.  Neither  of  the 
aoMtly  Miita  it ;  nor  pvrhapa  any  otiier  wo  can  think  on. 
It  ia  eneh  a  antmUimnfittlify  aa  preaervea  the  imiljr,  without 
daetmying  the  iiMmei  ptnmaHfg;  anoh  aa  neither  fHaMlinmi 
nor  Arianf  wonld  eome  into,  bvt  the  Gatbolici  niaiiitaineii,  with 
equal  Tigoor,  against  both.  It  is  a  medium,  to  presenre  the 
primiif  of  the  FoAer^  and  withal  the  dicmity,  the  m$mitM 
divinity,  of  Som  and  i/o/jr  Gkc§i:  in  a  word;  it  if*  tho  sober, 
middle  way,  botwoeo  the  extravagancies  of  botli  extremes. 

QumY  XXVI. 

NVhether  the  Doctor  did  not  oquivoeate  or  prevarioate  strangely, 
in  mmngt  '^The  generality  of  writers  before  the  Council  of 
^  Niee  were,  in  the  whole,  dearly  00  hia  aide:  ^  when  it  is 
maniiwt.  they  wcf«,  m  the  general,  no  ftvtlier  on  his  side, 
than  tho  allowing  a  nAmrdmtiiM  amounts  to;  no  further 
than  our  own  Cliurch  is  on  his  side,  whUe  in  the  niain  ftuinta 
of  diflbrence,  the  rTsaNmr  and  oomomnxxTtAum',  they  ore 
clearly  against  him !  that  is,  they  wore  on  his  side,  so  far  as 
we  adinowledge  him  to  bo  right,  but  no  further. 


IN  delenee  of  tho  Doctor,  you  appeal  to  hia  very 
and,  aa  yon  say,  pkm  quotations  from  the  aaeimil 
And  this,  you  promise  belbrehand,  will  be  made  ftnrther  evident 
to  all   fiernsif  and    umrtiudititd  perMoe,  aa   soon   aa  ""Dr. 


<  Answer  to  Or.  Wells,  p.  aft. 
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"  Whitby's  Observations  on  Bishop  BulPs  Defens.   Fid.  Nic. 
"  appear  in  the  world.*"     As  to  the  Doctor's  pretended  plain 
quotations  from  the  ancient  authors,  they  have  not  plainly^  nor 
at  all  determined  against  the  coeternity  and  consubstantiality  of 
the   Son,   the  points   in   question ;    and  therefore   can   do   the 
Doctor   no   service :  but,    on   the   contrary,   the    Ante-Nicene 
writers,  in  general,  have  determined  jo^^m^y  against  him,  as  to 
the   main   of  his   doctrine,   wherein   he   differs   from    us.      In 
asserting  which,  I  say  no  more  than  the  great  Athanasius  told 
the  Arians  long  ago  ;  and  it  is  fact,  that  all  the  writers  before 
them,  of  any  repute  or  judgment,  were  directly  against  them. 
"  ^We  give  you  demonstration,"*'  says  he,  "that  our  doctrine 
"  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  fathers  to  fathers.     But 
*^  you,  ye  revivers  of  Judaism  and  disciples  of  Caiphas,  what 
"  writers  can  you  bring  to  father  your  tenets  ?  Not  a  man  can 
"  you  name,  of  any  repute  for  sense  or  judgment.     All  to  a  man 
"  are  against  you,"  &c.     To  the  same  purpose  speaks  St.  Austin, 
in   a   studied   discourse,   which   may  be   supposed   to   contain 
his   coolest  and  most   serious   thoughts.     "^All   the   Catholic 
".interpreters  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  I  could  read, 
"  who  have  wrote  before  me  on   the   Trinity,  which  is   God, 
*'  intended   to  teach,  conformable  to   Scripture,  that   Father, 
"  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  do,  by  the  inseparable  equality  of  one  and 
"  the  same  substance,  make  up  the  unity  divine."     Here  you  may 
observe  the  sum  of  the  ^Catholic  doctrine.     The  same  homo- 
geneous substance^   and   inseparability.     The    first   makes    each 
Hypostasis,  res  divina ;  the  last  makes  all  to  be  una  substantia, 
una   summa    res,    one   undivided,    or    individual,   or    numerical 
substance  ;  one  God.     This  is  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine ; 
and,  I  think,  of  the  Schools  too ;  though  the  Schoolmen  have 

e  Athanas.  de  Decret.  Syn.  Nic.  p.  clearly. 
233.  Trinitas  propter  Trinitatem  Perso- 

I  Omnes,  quos  legerepotui,  qui  ante  nanira,  et  umis  Deus  propter  insepa- 

me  scripserunt  de  Trinitate,  quse  est  rabilem  Divinitatem,  sicut  unus  Om- 

Deus,  divinoriim  librorum  veterum  et  nipotens  propter  inseparahilem  Omni- 

novorum  Catholici  tractatores  hoc  in-  potentiam.     Ita  ut  etiam  cum  de  sin- 

tenderunt  secundum   Scripturas  do-  gulis   quaeritur,  unusquisque   eorum 

cere,  quod  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  et  Deus  et  Omnipotens  esse  respon- 

Sanctus,  unius  ejusdemque  substantice  deatur ;  cum  vero  de  omnibus  simul, 

inseparabili  sequalitate  divinam  insi-  non  tres  Dii,  vel  tres  Omnipotentes, 

nuent  unitatem.     ^w^r.  TVm.  1.  i.  c.  3.  sed  unus   Deus   Omnipotens:  tanta 

p.  '7r53.  inest  in   tribus  inseparabilis   unitas, 

g  i  shall  add  another  passage  of  quee  sic  se  voluit  praedicari.     August. 

St.  Austin,  to  explain  his  sense  more  in  Civit.  Dei,  1.  xi.  c.  24. 
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perplend  ti  with  mnmnarmbla  ■ubUlUss.  Hflvj  exproMet 
it  biMijr  UiM :  *'  NAtune  iniimmmik^  ■tquo  immpwrnUiii  unilM.** 
rbk,  I  taj.  U  the  dooirine;  «oafbte  il»  if  yon  pletM,  or  if  yov 
ean :  in  the  mmnwhilo,  boivevor,  lii  at  booofUy  own  Uio  CmI. 
lUit  to  proeoed. 

There  were  nuuiy  writings  extant  in  Uio  times  of  Atluuuuius 
and  Attstin«  whicli  liave  not  eoino  down  to  os ;  and  tlierBlbfO 
KUir  tosHaoniee,  in  Uie  ease,  are  of  the  grsator  ftireo.  I  mighi 
meotioQ  oUifir  Oitbolice^  about  thai  tone,  iHio  appealed  to  enti- 
quitjr,  with  all  tlio  assurance  and  freedom  imaginable.  Ikit  tho 
tnos(  rsmarkable  instanee  to  our  purpose  is,  that  whon  in  tho 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Arians  were  preeeed  by  the  Catliolics  in 
iispute,  and  faariy  challenged  to  refer  the  matter  in  euniivfersy 
to  the  concurring  judgment  of  tho  writers  before  thorn,  and  to 
put  it  upon  that  issue ;  the  Arians  declined  it,  and  durst  not 
abide  the  trial.  See  the  story  at  Urge,  in  ^Socrates  and  >Soio- 
iiien.  So  dull  were  the  Catholics  at  tliat  time,  nay,  so  unthink- 
ing w««  the  Arians  too,  that  tAty  could  not  peroeive»  what  ia 
now  eo  cUar  to  the  Doctor,  that  the  ptmtniUy  of  wrUm%  h$fmr§ 
lk§  CmmeUo/Nie$^  were  on  tho  Arian  side :  but  ono  ftarty  was 
and  the  other  suspected,  at  least,  that  the 


But  I  need  not  take  this  indirect  way  of  confuting  the  Doctor's 
assertion  ;  though  it  affords  us  a  very  strong  presumption,  and 
is  of  much  greater  weight  and  authority  than  tlio  single  judg- 
ment of  any  of  the  modems :  many  of  tho  Anto-Nieeoe  writings, 
by  the  good  proridence  of  Ood,  are  yet  extant,  and  can  speak 
for  themsehres ;  besides  that  tho  incomparable  Bishop  Bull  has 
I  mans  WBi  ably  defended  them,  and  vintlicateil  them  from  all  Huch 
exceptions  as  appeared  to  have  any  shadow  of  truth  or  proba- 
bility in  thorn.  To  shew  you  how  little  rusiion  the  Doctor  or 
yourself  liatli  to  boast  of  the  Anto-Niceno  writers  as  fevourable 
to  your  cause,  I  shall  here  set  down  several  positions,  in  which 
tlio  Doctor  and  you  run  manifestly  counter  to  the  wholo  stn^un 
of  antiquity. 

t.  That  tJ^  Son  is  mci  eomsMhttamital  miA  God  M#  FatAer, 
Vou  are  directly  opposite  to  all  antiquity  in  thin  your  leadiiy 
IHisition,  on  which  the  rest  hang,  and  on  which  the  controtengr 
This  is  fety  Aar  from  the  testimonies  coDeeted  by 

^  Lib.  v.  c.  lo.  *  Lib.  ra.  c.  is. 
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Bishop  BuU^  and  from  what  additional  observations  I  have  made 
under  the  last  Query. 

Of.  That  the  Son  is  not  coeternal  with  the  Father.  Consubstan- 
tiaHty  implies  coeternity :  besides  that  the  aforementioned  learned 
Prelate  has  given  us  numerous  direct  testimonies  for  it  from  the 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  above  twenty  of  them ;  not  one  of  any 
note  plainly  contradicting  them.  These  two  main  points  being 
determined  against  you,  the  rest  are  of  less  moment.  Yet 
I  cannot  find  that  the  ancients  agreed  with  you  in  your  other 
inferior  positions,  which  you  bring  in  as  under-props  to  your 
scheme. 

3.  That  God  is  a  relative  word^  debs  and  OeoT-qs  signifying  nM 
substance,  hut  dominion  and  authority.  This  is  directly  ^contrary 
to  all  Catholic  antiquity^  a  very  few  instances  excepted. 

4.  That  God  the  Father  only  was  God  of  Abraham,  Isa/ic,  and 
Jacob.  This  position  I  have  shewn  to  be  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Ante-Nicene  writers. 

5.  That  the  titles  of  one,  only,  ^c.  are  exclusive  of  the  Son. 
This  also  I  have  shewn,  in  these  papers,  to  be  directly  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  the  ancients. 

6.  That  the  Son  had  not  distinct  worship  paid  him  till  after  his 
resurrection.  This,  in  the  sense  wherein  you  understand  it,  is 
not  true  ;  nor  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
Church. 

7.  That  Father  and  Son  {or  any  two  Persons)  ought  not  to  be 
called  one  God.  I  have  referred  to  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  who 
so  called  them,  more  than  once.  Some  of  the  testimonies  may 
be  seen  at  large  in  Dr.  Fiddes. 

8.  That  the  title  of  God,  in  Scripture,  in  an  absolute  ccmstruction, 
always  signifies  the  Father.  Directly  contrary  to  the  stream  of 
antiquity  ;  as  may  appear,  besides  other  arguments,  from  their 

^  See  Fiddes,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  &c.  Trin.  p.  405.    Damasc.  de  Orth.  Fid. 

and  what  I  have  observed  above,  p.  1.  iii.  c.  11. 

323.      Nothing  more  common  than        N.  B.  There  is,  in  strictness,  some 

Oeorq^  for  divine  nature  (as  avOpairorr^s  difference  between  to  Beiov  and  6(6tt]s, 

also  for  the  human)  in  ecclesiastical  (though  the  latter  is  often  used  for 

writers.     I  shall  point  to  a  few  in-  the  former,)  such  nearly  as  between 

stances  only  out  of  many.  concrete  and  abstract  j  but  still  OeoTrjg 

Melito  apud  Cav.  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  refers  to  nature  and  substance,   (as 

p.  33.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  Qeos  also  generally  does,)  not  domi- 

Hippolyt.  vol.  i.  p.  226.  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  nion.     Abstract  names  of  substances 

Orig.  contr.  Cels.  p.  342,  404.  Cyril,  are  not  very  common  indeed.     (See 

Hierosol.  Catech.  xi.  p.  142.     Cyril.  Locke,  H.  V.  1.  iii.  c.  8.)   but  here 

Alex.  Thesaur.  p.  232.     Dial.  i.  de  there  was  a  necessity  for  it. 
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of  Soriptm  texU,  of  Um  Old  Tartwuiil,  in  which 
Ood  it  ipokMi  of  abtolmely,  10  the  8on. 

tmd  wmnkip  pmd  $9  Uik  Nothii^  ota  ttbnke  noro  at  the  Tory 
todMMOtftli  of  filigioffi  than  thin  podtion,  in  tho  judgment  of 
tlio  Mwiwite  ia  fwerml. 

la  Tkii  tk$  8m  u  mti  eildant  mmm  ^f  |A#  Mmvmm^  mU  ^ 
M  wnM  ifUmfi.  Tine  I  tak<>  to  bo  ooptrary  to  all  the  anoiteti. 
See  the  tMliiiMBiaa  aborei. 

11.  7W  <ii  Bm  kimm(f  is  made,  «r  oreatod.  Thia  neither 
yom  nor  the  Doctor  admit  ta  Urwu  ;  hot  in  malAy,  and  ta  Mmr 
joo  both  do ;  aa  hath  been  ihewn«  This  poMtioii  is  flatly 
to  tlM  doetrioe  of  tho  anoienU.  Tho  tettimooiea  hato 
bosn  fujlwrod  to  above.  There  are  other  partieohure,  which  I  may 
aft  iireawt  forget,  or  which  may  lev  deeenre  ootioe.  Tbeee  are 
ewHigii  to  allow  that  tho  Doetor't  preteoeea  to  the  Aoto>Nioene 
Fathora  are  groondlcas. 

Whal  than  baa  the  l>ootor  to  plead  for  himaelf,and  for  hia 
eogreataanraoeeiiithiepunieobrf  Fint.tbattheAnte-Ni 
(aa  did  aUo  tbe  PoatpNieeno)  Fathora  allowed  a  mhonkt 
ia  Tory  tmr,  but  not  at  all  p<*rtinent ;  nor  can  any 
be  oertainly  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  tlie  Doetor^a 
kjfp$ikm§ ;  which  he  himeelf  aeema  to  be  aware  of,  aa  I  have 
fiiifflred  abov6«.  Another  thing  ia,  that  the  Ante-Niceoe 
wntara,  aomo  of  them,  epoke  of  a  iMi/ioni/ generation  by  the  wiU 
of  the  Father ;  which  I  have  aoeounted  for  in  my  fonner  pagea. 
And  a  third  thing  ie,  that  tiM  generality  of  the  ameimis,  w^hon 
tliey  apeak  of  God  abaobtoly.  ordiaariiy  mean  the  Fatkmr,  and 
tbej  dietiagiiidi  hie  PerMm  by  aome  emineol  titlae  aad  peculiar 
appellatione;  which  may  be  eaaily  aoeounted  for. 

Ou  tlwee  three  oooMdarationi,  or  if  there  be  more  m^  be 
grovad  eaflMeoi  for  the  Doelor  to  say,  that  the  gaiiralhy  of 
tho  Anto-Nioeoe  writora  are  eUarfy  on  hia  ada»  when  they 
exprenly  ooatradiet  Ihb  ia  ao  numy  partieuhuia  aa  I  hare  meo- 
tioiied;  aeveral  of  them  iiiwrfiefa  oi  hk  kg/paiJM$  f  The  moat 
that  in  truth  oan,  or  in  juetaee  ooght  to  be  «id,  ia  that,  in  aomo 
particulara,  they  Mna  to  fovour  him  ;  but  could  not  rml/f  mean 
it,  unloia  they  notorioiiily  oontradictod  themaelvoa.  Tho  vary 
utmoei  whieb  the  aioef  aanguine  man  of  your  ada  abould  hope 

1  Qovyii.  •  Pli^ 
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for,  is,  that  the  Fathers  may  be  found  contradictory  to  one 
another,  or  to  themselves,  in  order  to  null  their  evidence.  If 
they  are  consistent,  they  are  ours  certainly.  And  this  difference 
there  is  plainly  between  us  and  you :  that,  as  to  your  principles, 
the  Fathers  are  express,  clear,  and  full  against  them ;  no  pos- 
sibility of  reconciling  them  together:  as  to  ours,  they  are 
nowhere  directly  and  expressly  against  us.  If  they  are  at  all 
against  us,  it  is  only  indirectly ^  and  must  be  made  out  by  inference, 
deduction,  and  remote  consequences,  neither  clear  nor  certain. 
They  may  be  reconciled  to  our  principles,  to  themselves,  and  to 
one  another  :  but  as  to  any  consistent  agreement  with  yours,  it  is 
utterly  impracticable. 

Now  supposing  the  Doctor  ever  so  strongly  to  believe  that 
the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  in  general,  held  principles  which  neces- 
sarily infer  and  imply  his  conclusion  ;  yet  we  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any  obscure  disputable 
consequences  which  the  Doctor  draws  for  them,  against  what 
they  drew  for  themselves.  If  we  once  take  the  liberty  of  deno- 
minating, sorting,  or  ranking  of  men  with  any  side,  not  accord- 
ing to  what  themselves,  perhaps  rightly,  professed,  but  accord- 
ing to  what  some  imagine,  in  reason  and  good  consequence, 
they  ought  to  have  professed,  we  may  call  Protestants,  Papists ; 
Arminians,  Calmnists  ;  Orthodox,  Heretics ;  and  what  not. 
There  are  some  common  principles  which  all  mankind  agree  in  ; 
and  the  several  differences  and  distinctions  amongst  them  arise 
only  from  their  drawing  consequences  differently  ;  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  them  their  particular  and  special  denomination.  Now 
since  it  is  evident  and  visible,  as  the  light,  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
writers  did  not  own  the  consequences  which  the  Doctor  makes 
for  them,  but  expressly  and  clearly  rejected  them ;  constantly 
affirming  the  eternity  and  consulstantiality  of  the  Son,  (the  very 
points  of  difference  between  us  and  the  Doctor,)  it  is  plain  and 
obvious  to  common  sense,  that  the  Doctor  has  no  just  claim  or 
title  to  them,  but  that  we  have  :  they  were,  in  the  main  points, 
clearly  on  our  side,  (consistent,  or  not  consistent,  is  not  now  the 
question,)  and  as  clearly  against  him.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
plead,  in  this  case,  that  premises  only  are  of  any  weight,  and 
that  conclusions  always  stand  for  nothing.  This  may  be  allowed 
in  argumentation ;  but  not  in  determining  on  what  side  any  per- 
son, or  any  body  of  men  were  in  this  particular  question ;  whe- 
ther such  conclusions  follow  from  such  premises.     In  this,  the 
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Ant^Nieeoe  writors  wecv  Umi^uApiamljf  Anti-Aruui ;  And 
therdbreHbagrMialMieQf  lMifaaf0,aiid  Mgreal  ao  1191117 
to  Iheiii  and  to  Iho  tnith,  for  the  Doctor  to  My  that  thej  wero. 
**  in  the  whole,  clearly  on  hU  sulo.** 

But  you  had  promliad  tho  world  groat  matteri  tram  a  book 
or  Dr.'whtthyX  whieh  haa  wmo  aaeo  the  light;  and  I  am 
th<»refere  ohUg«d  to  tay  ■nmalhhig  to  it,  though  otherwiae  I 
•hould  much  ratliar  wave  it ;  baeaoM  it  b  wrote  only  toadUlart, 
with  whom  it  can  do  no  harm ;  and  becanae,  I  beliere,  yon  are 
MMiblii,  before  thia  time,  how  uncaotaonaa  thing  it  ie  to  promiee  in 
the  dark;  and  to  be  eponaor  for  anothcr^sperformanoeao  long  be- 
forehand. Dr.  Whitby  ia  a  peraon  that  haa  done  good  aenriea  to 
the  Church,  and  to  the  learned  world ;  and  one  would  be  wflfaiy 
to  throw  a  veQ  over  hia  late  miaeonduet  in  this  controYcny, 
did  not  the  imprudent  triumphs  of  otheraobUge  na  to  take  aome 
notiee  of  it.  Ihit  Itt  un  e<»me  to  the  point :  I  Aall  ahew  yom 
in  aona  rimrt  etncturet  upon  tlio  peHbrmanea,  how  little  yon 
are  to  hope  for  from  it ;  an<I  how  far  it  comes  short  of  eipeela- 
tion.  I  will  <liviil«>  uhnt  I  hav(>  to  nay  into  two  kinds  of  obser- 
vations: 

I.  Upon  gent*ral  ruliuoivH,  ruiiiiiog  through  the  whole  l>ook. 

a.  Upon  particular  defcct^t,  misquotations,  misoonstruotioos, 
orisrepraeentationa,  &c. 

His  principal  and  most  general  follaey,  is  his  making 
and  jMmoa  to  signify  the  «yne.  One  imdividual  or 
eascnee,  he  erery where  interpreta  to  a  Sabellian  aenae ;  under- 
standing by  it  one  imdipithuU  Hjipotkuis^  or  nal  Person.  And 
this  ridieaiooa  sense  he  fixes  upon  "all  that  now  pass  for  odAe- 
dom;  and,  I  think  too,  upon  the  generality  of  those  who  have 
been  reputed  OathoBoa  down  from  the  Council  of  Nice:  for 
he  *ebargea  Athanasius  himself  with  it ;  who  haa  been  genenUly 
hMked  open  aa  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  thk  ariiele.  The 
eharge  is  weak  and  groundless,  and  more  especially  in  regard 
to  Bishop  Bull ;  who  is  P  known  to  have  declared  himself 

•  Pnef.  p.  3J.  •  Ibid. 

9  IthsUheisoolircilsonspH 
of  BiriMp  Bull  nc^miffo^  mbm 

whose   elsps    Dr.  Whitby   hae    loo    poess 
ckMelyfeBovsd.  ^  «l ' 


Aaclerili^iMqpeinhbAsooilhid    list.    D.r.N.n.t^ 

D.F.  D. 


St  naohsbec  UopnoMisBo-    _  Sse^  D.  F.  p.  ajo. 

Fiho 


cNMs  voeal,  St  SsbdhMran  ds    GSh,  Ckakt,  p.  1004. 
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it,  as  frequently,  as  strongly,  and  as  fully,  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  do.  The  learned  Examiner^  though  ^  he  seems  to  have 
known  this,  is  forced  to  ^  pretend  ignorance,  to  give  the  better 
colour  to  what  he  was  going  about.  For,  otherwise^  who  would 
not,  at  first  sight,  observe  the  peculiar  extravagancy  of  the 
undertaking,  to  confute  Bishop  Bull,  only  by  shewing  that  the 
Bishop  has  not  proved  what  he  never  intended  to  prove,  nor  so 
much  as  believed,  but  rejected  as  heartily  as  the  learned  Ex- 
aminer himself  can  do.  However,  since  this  was,  in  a  manner, 
necessary,  that  the  learned  Examiner  might  appear  at  least  to 
have  something  to  say,  all  due  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  it. 
Let  us  now  observe  how,  in  the  entrance,  he  is  pleased  to  state 
the  general  question. 

"  ^  Whether  all  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  professed  the  very 
"  same  doctrine  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Nicene  Council ;  that 
"  is,  whether  all  acknowledged  the  same  numerical  essence  of 
"  the  Father  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
"  Ghost,  and  that  therefore  both  are  one  God  in  number  with 
"  the  Father.'' 

See  how  many  guards  he  has  put  in;  as  it  were  conscious 
of  what  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  fearing  lest  otherwise  there 
should  not  be  left  him  strength  sufficient  to  secure  a  handsome 
retreat.  He  does  not  say,  the  generality  of  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  but  all ;  so  that  if  there  happens  to  be  but  one  excep- 
tion, he  may  still  be  safe  and  secure.  Next,  he  does  not  say  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council,  but  which  we  ascribe  to  that 
Council :  now,  who  can  tell  what  we  he  means  \  Perhaps  himself 
and  two  or  three  more.  Then  again,  same  essence  will  not  serve, 
but  it  must  be  the  same  numerical  essence  :  and  this  he  inter- 
prets, everywhere  throughout  his  book,  in  a  Sabellian  sense.  So 
here  the  state  of  the  question  is  entirely  changed :  and  unless  the 
Bishop  has  proved  (which  God  forbid)  that  all  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  were  heretics  and  something  worse,  professing  what 
themselves  condemned  as  heresy,  he  has  not,  it  seems,  done 
enough  to  satisfy  the  learned  Examiner,    Not  content  with  this, 

Q  See  Modest.   Disquisit.   p.  107.  TRiBUiMUSsententiam  amplexisunt : 

where  he  charges  Bishop  Bull  with  hoc  est,  utrum  omhes  eandem  nu- 

holding  a  specific  unity;    and  Prsef.  mero  Patris  essentiam  Filio  et  Spiri- 

p.  31.  tui   Sancto  fuisse  communicatam, 

*■  Prsef.  p.  31.  eoque  nomine  utrumque  cum  Patre 

^  Utrum  Patres  omnes  Ante-Ni-  Mwwm  wMmero  Deww  esse  agnoverunt  ? 

ceeni  eandem  auAM  Concilio  Nicaeno  Procem.  p.  2. 
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furilMr  to  have  it  prottd  Ihti  tlUt  m 
thai  U,  (aeoording  to  luB»)  Pmrnm,  wm 
to  tivo  oUmt  Formms ;  and  ha  haa  aoma  ptatanaa  for  aavil  ai  Iha 
word  'emmmmm&tmL  Yet,  aa  if  all  thia  naia  noi  anAoiiot,  it 
mmi  bo  ako  by  mkriwpndmdmm ;  aahaobaanraaaltltlaallar  in 
paga  a.  and  ba  baa  aama  imna  of  wit  iqioo  Iba  word  ^pndtiHim, 
Waa  ibit  iba  way  to  answer  Mich  a  writar  aa  Iliahop  Ikill ; 
a  wiai^  giava»  laanad,  judietona  aathor,  and  ona  that  waa  abora 
! 
In  abort,  the  plain  quatttoo  baiwaan  Biabop  Hull  ami  the 
if  only  thie:  MThaUMr  iba  Ania-Nioane  Fatbm,  an 
baliafad  the  Son  to  ba  of  an  tkrmai,  wmarmtHJ,  immmtMt, 
and  elriotiy  d%wm$  enbatanoe,  or  no !  BUhop  Dull  nuuntained  the 
Bd  aa  nnanawarably  proved  it,  in  the  opinion  of 
of  tme  laanitQg  and  jndgnMOt,  whethor  hero  or 
abroad.  Thie  ia  whai  tba  laamad  Emmin$r  ehould  neither 
bnfa  aonaealad  nor  diigniaed;  but  have  firankly  and  honeetly 
aoolMMd,  aa  be  did  'fomerly.  It^  noiwithetanding,  the  learned 
IVahte  baa  noi  proved  that  the  Faihera  held  a  immmetd 
in  iha  Bmmmm^9  tema,  (enah  aa  ho  thinks  neoeesaiy  io 
the  unity,)  the  Biabop  ahould  not  be  repreaenied 
in  the  proof  of  what  ba  intended ;  but  sliould  ba  given 
np  for  a  TriikmaL,  and  the  Catholic  Church  with  him,  whoaa 
adfoeaUi  ba  ia,  and  with  whom  he  atanda  or  folia.  This  would 
baaa  baan  the  fair  and  ingvnuoua  way;  nnleaa  the  loamed 
rffiawiiiHi'  would  have  undaitakan  to  prove  that  the  Fathurs 
before  iba  Nieaoa  Oonnoil  were  of  Arian  principles,  which 
ba  dursi  noi  do.  Wbai  doaa  it  signify  io  shew  that  thoy  w;cre 
noi  SabeOianaf  Did  Biabop  Bull,  or  doea  any  man  of  aanaa, 
piaiand  tbey  were ! 

Yo«  may  judge  of  the  performance,  f^om  his  stating  iba 
Uneaiioo  ao  strangely ;  and  bis  setting  out  with  such  dtfiidonoe, 
aa  if  ba  ibooght  the  cause  deaparato.  When  you  como  to 
the  book  itaalf,  you  will  find  two  ibiida  of  it,  in  aflbet,  little  more 
than  retreating  to  the  SabcUian  aenaa  ofaaaianW  and  ituHMmU^ 
which  is  only  so  much  impertinence.     This  is  the  principal 


pvMit.     H'kiikf,   ThKimt. 
ht.Dmt. 
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and  the  most  general  fallacy  which  he  trusts  to ;  and  is, 
in  a  manner,  the  turn  of  the  whole  book. 

He  has  another  general  fallacy^  which  he  serves  himself 
of  sometimes  ;  and  it  is  this. 

When  he  finds  some  expressions  run  pretty  high  and  strong 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  yhe  says  the  Arians  used  the  same  or 
the  like  expressions.  There  is  very  little  force  or  weight  in  the 
argument :  for  it  amounts  only  to  this.  The  ^  Arians,  perfect 
masters  of  dissimulation,  and  notoriously  accustomed  to  equivo- 
cating, used  such  or  such  expressions,  meaning  little  by  them ; 
therefore  the  Ante-Nicene  writers,  men  of  a  very  different 
stamp  and  character,  meant  no  more  by  those  expressions. 
But,  besides  this,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ^  Arians,  at  first, 
did  not  use  those  high  expressions  of  the  Son,  but  came  into 
them  by  degrees,  as  they  found  their  doctrine  too  shocking  to  be 
endured  in  broad  terms ;  and  as  they  perceived  the  necessity  of 
using  Catholic  language.  We  can  easily  shew,  how,  and  when, 
and  why  the  Arians  were  obliged  to  speak  higher  than  they 
thought.  But  it  can  never  be  shewn  that  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  were  under  any  such  temptation  ;  or  that  they  affected 
to  speak  otherwise  than  they  really  meant,  or  than  they  would  be 
generally  understood.  They  were  plain  open  men ;  unacquainted 
with  those  principles  of  latitude,  and  studied  refinements,  which 
came  in  afterwards.  I  may  use  almost  a  parallel  instance  from 
what  has  been  lately  seen  among  ourselves.  From  the  year 
17 1 2,  Arians  have  been  taught  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds.  But  our  good  forefathers  would  have 
thought  it  horrid  prevarication  to  do  it ;  they  were  not  so 
subtle  and  refined  :  and  therefore,  though  subscription  is  now  no 
certain  argument  of  men's  sentiments,  it  was  formerly;  when 
men  were  otherwise  instructed,  and  loved  Christian  plainness 


y  Prsef.  p.  4,  29.  Lib.  p.  8,  9,  40,  dixisse,  Eusebio  adhuc  in  vi\ds  agente, 

90,  109,  153,  157.  and  elsewhere.  me  legisse   non   memini :    utcunque 

z  Scilicet    tenebriones    isti    parati  postea,  ad  declinandam  invidiam   in 

erant  quamlibet  fidei  confessionem  suo  publicis  formulis  has  voces   fraudu- 

suffragio  comprobare,  quae  modo  vo-  lenter   usurparent,   &c.     Cav.  Epist. 

cem  oixoovaiov  non  haoeret :  etiamsi  Apologet.  p.  65. 

quoque  in  ea  ponerentur  verba   alia         Qui  artes   Eusebii,  reliquoruraque 

quae  apud  sanos  omnes  idem  prorsus  Arianorum   vocum  ambiguitate   per- 

eignificarent.     Bull.  D.  F.  p.  285.  petuo  abutentium,  non  olfaciet  hac  in 

a  Arianos  Jesum  Christum  Deum  re ;  ei  quid  aliud  optem  non  video, 

de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  vitam  ex  vita,  praeter  nasum.     Cler.  Epist.  Crit.  ii. 

ante  omnia  S(ecula  ex  Deo  Patre genitum  p.  52. 
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and  Mmiilieiijr.    Tbk  maf  mtvo  for  a  Maf  f$mrm  mamnr  to 
the  karned  BjMmmm^$  momd  fmmU  fiOlMj. 

TliM^  k  a  third  pMMm/  mIm^  wlrieh  oootii  pwiljf  oltao ;  that 
the  Ant^Nieeoe  writen  dkliagttiih  God  fipom  OhrUi,  (that  m, 
Iha  Father  from  tht  Son,)  and  eall  the  Father  (M  ahnkrtelj : 
oe  the  Poel-Nieeoe  wrilen  do  eo  too,  and  rfnee  ■obody 
it,  eren  at  thie  day ;  I  need  not  gm  mywtHi  the  trooble 
of  any  more  particuUr  answer.  Thus  hr  for  the  general 
ftiHaeiee,  nmniog  through  hie  performanee :  altar  whieh,  it  may' 
be  needleei  to  take  notioe  of  any  pntHmdm  mimanagement ; 
h«l»  Ibr  a  epeeimen,  yon  ehall  have  a  few  hielaneea  of  hie  mieqno- 

trite  objeelioM,  enneeaHiy  the  anewerm  and  the  like. 

To  begin  with  wief aiWioag :  page  aa.  he  dtee  part  of 
Polyearp^e  dtmU^^  reeorded  in  the  Epietlo  of  the  Church  of 
Soiynia.  There  he  ^leavee  out  tho  two  mont  material  worda, 
(^  a^*^)  on  which  the  argument  chiefly  depended,  and  then 
iaenlta  over  the  learned  Prelate. 

P^e  6a.  citing  a  paenge  from  ^Atheoagoraa,  ho  changes 
vp^  mmv  into  wpof  tdrror^  without  giving  any  notice  of  it, 
or  reason  for  it ;  only  to  make  a  weak  insinuation  against 
the  dimmUf  of  God  the' Son. 

P^^  75*  7^-  he  has  a  citation  from  ^fethodius,  part  of 
whieh  you  may  eee  above,  (p.  357.)  the  remainder  I  have  here 
eet  down  in  the  'maigin.  After  giving  a  con«tniction  diamc- 
trieally  oppoaite  to  the  intent  and  UUmr  of  tho  author,  he  breaks 
OQt  into  this  eipraaMm;  «•"  See  how  he  (Methodius)  manifestly 
**  aeknowMges  the  Son  to  have  been  made,  and  before  begotten,^ 
(that  is  all  the  sense  that  I  can  make  of  what  ho  sa}*,) 
^'  in  spite  of  tho  Bishop.^  He  might  have  said,  in  spite  of 
grammar  and  common  sense:  nothing  ean  be  elearrr  than 
that  passage  of  Muthodius  for  tho  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son;  which  be  doee  not  only  assert,  but  guards  it  against 
the  objeolion  from  t  hat  text,  C*  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,") 

^  llemdiitai*«l««^«MJ^OT«    ^nit 

&wf4.  L  iT.  c.  15.  • 


iyimf,  Atkmw§,  htf. 


, y.  .^.  p.  38.  Ox.  «i.     y,,.,        ,,^ r^ 

*  Tb  hi  M  ryipo*  |ijfim«rf  ««,    iMls.    itfdmt,  0Mf .  p.  ^ 
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explaining  it,  not  of  any  temporal  generation,  (for  he  allows  no 
such  thing,)  but  of  a  temporal  manifestation. 

Page  97.  you  may  see  how  he  deals  with  a  modern  author, 
the  learned  Dr.  Cave.  He  first  applauds  his  great  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  (in  which  he  is  extremely  right,) 
and  then  cites  a  passage  from  him,  which,  as  represented, 
seems  to  say,  that  many  of  the  earliest  Fathers  were  against 
Christ's  divinity.  He  had  done  this  once  before  in  his  ^ Preface, 
so  that  one  may  see  he  is  pleased  with  the  discovery.  I  have 
given  the  passage  at  large  in  the  s  margin,  including  that  part  in 
hooks  which  our  learned  Examiner  has  left  out.  The  whole 
turns  upon  this ;  whether  Dr.  Cave,  by  in  quihus,  intended  the 
same  as  in  quibus  singulis,  in  ever^  one  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  or  rather  in  man?/,  or  most  of  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  he  meant  it  strictly  of  every  one  ;  and 
therefore  no  certain  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  passage  : 
but  1  will  give  you  a  reason  or  two,  why  I  think  Dr.  Cave 
did  not,  or  could  not  so  mean  it.  You  will  observe,  that 
de  dimnitate  stands  by  itself,  as  a  distinct  article;  and  very 
probably  is  to  be  construed  of  the  Deity :  Lactantius  is  ^  known 
to  have  had  very  absurd  notions  of  the  Deity,  supposing  God  to 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  to  have  made  himself  Dr.  Cave  could 
never  mean  that  Lactantius  had  6iJLo\lrri(f)ovs  complures,  many  of 
his  mindy  in  this  article :  and  therefore  could  not  intend  in 
quibus,  strictly,  of  every  particular,  but  of  the  whole,  and  in  the 
general.  Then,  as  to  Dr.  Cave's  judgment  of  the  sense  of 
the  Fathers,  in  respect  to  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  his  eternal 
existence,  it  is  so  ^well  known,  and  so  often  appears  in  his 

f  Praef.  p.  28.  culorum   Patres.     Cav.   Hist.  Liter. 

s  Nsevos,  qui  in  scriptis  ejus  (Lac-  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

tantii)  notantur,  de  divinitate,  de  seter-  ^  Lactant.  Institut.  1.  i.  c.  7. 

na  Filii  existentia  [de  animarum  prse-  i  Sancti  Patres  Catholicae  Fidei  Ni  - 

existentia  et  future  post  banc  vitam  csenorumque  dogmatum  testes  sunt  in- 

statu,  de  fine  sseculi  et  mille  annorum  concussi,  vindices  acerrimi ;  qui  fidem 

imperio,  de  adventu  Eliae  multos  ad  ab   Apostolis   traditam,   a  majoribus 

Dei  cultum  conversuro]  aliisque  ca-  acceptam,  ad  nos  usque  propagarunt, 

pitibus,  de  quibus  obscure,  incaute,  acceptam  vita.     Voce,  etiam  sanguine 

quandoque  etiam   periculose  locutus  suo   confirmarunt,  invictisque   argu- 

sit,  excusabunt,  apud  candidos  rerum  mentis  contra  omnia  haereticorum  mo- 

sestimatores,  seculi     quo   vixit   circa  limina  sartam  tectam   conservarunt ; 

istas  res  imperitia,  dogmata  ipsa  paulo  quique     nullis    sopbismatibus     flecti 

abstractiora,  nee  dum  a  theologis  di-  queunt,  ut  in  Unitariorum  causam  tes- 

lucide  explicata  nee  synodorum  decre-  timonium  dicant.  Hinc  illse  lachrj^mse, 

tis  definita,  et  in   quibus  oixoy\tr)^ovs  hsec  fundi  calamitas.     Adeo  ut  de  an- 

habuit  complures  prsecedentium  sae-  tiquitate  ecclesiastica  dici  potest,  quod 
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writing*,  that  he  thtmld  not  bo  pwtuiued  to  oontrtdiei  hm 
dedarwl  ami  rt9p«at4M!  iBntiimiili,  withoai  a  manifeit  oeeeiiity. 
Wborvfore  Dr.  Whitby  doaa  m  grmi  injnrj  to  the  nanory  of 
thai  good  nian,  by  taking  an  advaotago  of  an  — ilf/nmi  ex- 
pieHMNi.     to  pioeeeQ. 

IHige  60.  he  tella  m,  that  tho  titles  of  roO  vavr^  voer^  and 
rAr  fiUiir  diyMov^t,  (that  i«,  OweHor  and  Ftomtr  of  the 
%)  were  aaob  at  the  writers  of  that  age  (the  aeeond 
r)  always  dkliiigiiiihed  the  Father  from  the  Son  by.  If 
he  means  that  the  Son  had  not  then  those  or  the  like  titles 
giren  him,  it  is  a  notorioas  untnith,  (as  yon  may  see  by  the 
quotations  >( above,  fWxn  Irena*us  ami  Clemens  Alexandrinns;) 
if  he  means  only,  that  those  and  tho  like  titles  were  tmimmtlf 
and  laylsNMffjf  gifen  to  tho  Father,  that  indeed  is  very  true  of 
the  memti  century ;  and  as  true  of  all  the  twtUwrim  following, 
down  to  thill  prvmuit,  as  appears  by  our  creeds;  which,  I 
suppose,  is  no  great  disooYory. 

In  his  Prefiioe,  (p.  33.)  be  misrepresents  liasil  as  declaring 
against  unity  of  msmm,  where  the  good  Father  hitended 
nothing  but  againut  unity  of  Pmrmm,  In  the  samo  page,  he 
in  ^Athanasius,  and  interprets  what  he  said  against  the 
%  as  if  it  had  been  meant  of  the  6fUHaimo»t  betwixt 
which,  that  accurate  Father  always  carefully  distinguished.  A 
little  lower,  he  represents  Athaimsius  as  maintaining  nmmtriotU 
identity  ;  which  (in  the  sense  of  the  learned  SMiminmr)  ia  making 
him  a  Saliellian.  Thus,  it  seems,  he  is  to  confute  Bi«hop  Hull, 
only  by  pnttling  and  confounding  such  things,  as  that  incom- 
parable Prelate  had  made  plain  and  clear. 

JhkgB  9.  he  represents  lianmboM^ii  Hpiittle,  iv  mdtfoif,  which  he 
interprets  lywrjoas,  (page  19.)  neglecting  and  eoneealing  in  what 
sense  "Eusebins  had  reekoned  it  in  h  w6Boir  and  what  had  been 
said  by  Tery  "leamed  men  in  delenee  of  it. 


dt  fsiiesf  ahcnbi  iadwt  Mslimheiif  mm  sad  ths  if^ntmmw.    IIrthmt|{ht 

ds  fihifcuophai  t  uhh'uaqias  rsiii  he-  thBttD«ijdM8oBwaioolv/iir(;ucl. 

niini  rvpofnuo.  iMHalBaB  ioil  mUmd  wsi  st  OMirii  st  rfwiiaj  him  to  \m 

rrpuinuaururo.  Ci■^  Bfm.Af9h§ti,  OmI:  st  if  wt  ihoiild  mj  m  tkiag  is 

p.  17.  onljr  Kkf  «ifw,  tfMrafois  not  mimr  ; 

kQa.n.p.3B4.  or  onljr  Jtts  gohl,  thcnfm  aot  fsML 

>  Vid.  Atbnsi.   tiHB.  L  p.  767.  ThaawMhiiSMSsofdMaisntf. 
ceMvs«NB.i.p.3t.       •  «  8«  Ows»  HiMor.  liMsr.  VOL  i. 

AflwnMJiii  djuhigulrfied  rmj  par-  p.  ii. 
tkulariY.  more  Uum  Hibrr  sad  toiiie       ■  Pcsmm.  Vindtc.  p.  176,  S8s. 

other  fathgw  did,  brtewa  the  V— »■  BolL  D.  F.  p.  15.  Pr. 'Had.  p.  3. 

▼OL.  I.  L  I 
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Page  23.  he  gives  a  partial  account  of  the  ancient  doscologies. 
No  one  that  has  seen  St.  Basil,  the  eighth  book  of  the  Clementine 
Constitutions,  Polycarp's  Doxology,  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna"'s, 
besides  Clement  of  Alexandrians,  and  Hippolytus''s,  can  make 
any  reasonable  doubt,  whether  to  or  with  were  not  applied  in 
doxologies  to  the  Son  or  Hol^  Ghost,  as  well  as  hy,  through,  or  m, 
by  the  earliest  Ante-Nicene  writers.  To  pretend  Athanasian 
forgeries  in  answer  to  all,  is  only  giving  up  the  point,  with 
the  ridiculous  circumstance  of  appearing  to  maintain  it. 

His  account  of  Justin  Martyr  is  one  continued  misrepre- 
sentation, as  may  appear  in  some  measure  by  comparing  it  with 
what  hath  been  observed  in  these  papers  o. 

Page  61.  he  takes  occasion  from  the  Latin  version  to  mis- 
represent Athenagoras,  and  to  insinuate  that  the  Son  is  not 
nice  the  Father.  If  the  Greek  words  be  rendered,  as  they 
signify,  infecti,  et  fact%  the  equivocation  upon  genitus,  and 
therewith  the  argument,  is  lost. 

Page  62.  he  undertakes  another  passage  in  Athenagoras,  a 
very  famous  one,  and  of  singular  use  in  this  controversy  ;  plainly 
shewing  the  true  and  genuine  sense  of  such  Fathers  as  spoke 
of  a  temporal  generation,  and  being  of  equal  force  both  against 
Sabellians  and  Arians,  as  the  P  learned  Prelate  has  judiciously 
and  admirably  demonstrated  against  Petavius,  Sandius,  and 
others.  Sandius,  being  sensible  of  its  weight  and  force,  thought 
it  the  wisest  way  to  say,  that  the  place  was  corrupt ;  and  being 
a  man  of  wit,  he  invented  something  of  a  colour  for  it.  Gilbert 
Gierke,  afterwards,  thought  of  a  more  plausible  solution  of  the 
difficulty  :  but  the  learned  q  Bishop  had  too  much  acumen  to  let 
it  pass.  Last  of  all  comes  Dr.  Whitby  with  a  new  device, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  entirely  his  own.  You  see  the  passage 
in  the  "^  margin.  The  words  ovx  <»?  yev6yi.€vov,  he  construes 
thus  ;  "  not  as  eternally  generated  ;*"  as  if  he  had  read  yci^z^co- 
ixevov,  supplying  aCbtcas  by  imagination.  The  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  word  ^yevoix^vov  signifying  made,  or  created,  is  so  fixed 

*  See  my  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,  \6yov  ai8l<os  XoyiKos  a>u.   Athan.  Leg. 

p.  49,  &c.  where  Justin  Martyr  is  vin-  c.  x.  p.  38. 
dicated  at  larpje.  s  "e^^  Qeov  ayei  rov  rovde  tov  irav- 

P  Bull.  Def.  F.  N.  p.  204,  205.  ros  TroLrjrrjv,  avrov  fiev  ov  yevofxevov,  on 

^  See  Bull,  Animadv.  in  Gilb.  CI.  ro  ov  ov  yiverai,  dXKa  to  fifj  ov — .P.  21. 

Op.  Post.  p.  1052,  1053.  To  bv  del,  yevfaiv  re  ovk  ex^^'  V  '"^  "'"^ 

'  Tlpa>TOv  yevvrjua  fivai    tw    Trarpl,  yevofxevov  fxev,  ov  de  ovSeVore.  P.  67. 

ovx  ^^  yf vojxevov,  e^  dpxrjs  yap  6  Qeos,  Ov  (Pixrci  ovrcnv,  dWa  yevo/xevcov.  P.  68. 
vovs  dtdios  i)v,  (ix^v  avTos  ev  iavra  rov 
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•ad  certain  in  ihu  author,  that  no  doubt  or  teniplo  can 
barsaMNiabljrmadcorii.  And  that  he  iotawM  to 
Son's  immwiM*,  ttmwiL,  nt\\mm$  ailituam,  in  this 
it  CO  roanifMt,  that  a  man  rooft  bo  of  a  poeoHar  oomplexion  that 
aan  to  mueh  a«  qoettioB  H;  MpMiaUj  ooawMiig  tiM  oHmt 
h%h  thiagi  caid  of  Iha  800,  bj  this  aathor,  in  oUmt  plaoM; 
■OHIO  of  whiHi  hafo  been  abofo  eitcd.  I  mention  not  how  the 
IcarMd  Exmmimw  eadeavoart  to  ofaMle  them ;  potting  off  one 
wilfaajeei,(p.6a)ptHeiidiiyan<ii<>iyg/alipaforaBother(p.6i.) 
and,  for  fear  all  ahould  noi  ciiflea,  rctwating  al  length  to  hie 
<|ttibUe  upon  the  word  aawincwl. 

PUga  108.  be  makee  a  ridienloiii  repreeentation  of  Tertollian, 
aa  if  thai  writer  belayed  two  m^gtU  to  be  at  mueh  ontf,  aa  God 
the  Father  and  God  the  Son  ai«.  I  shall  only  *tranecribo 
the  paMage»  and  trust  it  with  the  intelligent  reader. 

Vmgb  no,  113.  you  find  him  tampering  with  Ireneos;  first, 
insinuatii^  ae  if  that  excellent  •  writer  had  cuppoeed  the  ^  Son 
**  waa  oar  Lord  and  €}od,  acoording  to  the  good  pleaeore  of  the 
**ia?ieible  Father;**  bot  admitting  the  more  probable  con- 
to  be,  that  every  kme$  wnufki  how^  according  to  the  ffood 
of  the  invisible  Father. 

It  ie  well  known  that  IrsMene  *  allows  no  frwrfaiy,  nothing 
that  had  a  b^^ning,  to  be  justly  called  God;  r looks  upon  the 
DOtioo  of  an  im/erior  God  as  a  contradiction  ;  does  not  'admit 
that  any  ermUun  can  crsoli ;  and  yet  he  makes  the  Son  'truly 
God,  ^€O0t0rma  and  •  MWiairtaalial  (though  he  uses  not  the  very 
word)  with  God  the  Father ;  Creator  of  men,  of  angels,  of  afl 
things.  Testimonies  of  the  last  pafticuUg  are  so  many  and  so 
r,  (some  of  which  liaTC  beeo  cited  abore,)  that  I  need  not 
refer  to  them.  In  contradiction  to  all  this.  Dr.  Whitby 
would  persuade  us  (from  two  or  three  passages  which  say  no 
■Dch  thing)  that  Ireosos  resohred  aU  the  dignity  of  the  Son  into 

*  EtDMcCiBmsamooistqiientiom,    ounp.  Logd. 


fib.  i.  c.   10.   p.   48. 
od.  D<BSd. 
;  citiet       «  Irai.Hb.nLc.8.p.i83.«d.Bcned. 
faMt~pnrmtDtkBli,strsf»osdstt       f  Lib.  hr.  c  a.  p.  ajo. 
'  ctsirfaui^icrieiantL  llonc       *  lib.  hr.  c.  4i.p.  j88. 

Lib.  in.  c.  6.  p.  180.  fib.  hr.  c.  6. 


UBdBnis,st  mls- 
st  iddfco  rUiaai 


IM  ttDflom  dietan,  «x  mgtmie  »w6-  ^  Lib.  ii.  c.  ij.  p.  13a.  lib.  ii.  c 

jtaafM.    Nsm  ct  Dmu  ^irihu. a^.  p.  153. 

ha  de  ^iriiu  SpirituM  ct  ds  Deo  «  Lib.  iii.  c  at.  p.  ai?.  lib.  iL  c. 
"^             hmm  ae  I     ' 


Dtmt,  at  hmm  de  Immime  accMSum.     13.  p.  13a.  bb.  iL  c  a^.  p.  153- 
TVrfdI.  Apol.  c.  xzL  p.  aoa.  ed.  Uarcr^ 

Lla 
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the  powers  given  him  after  his  resurrection^.  I  may,  upon  this 
occasion,  take  notice  of  another  ^writer,  who  has  lately  misre- 
presented Trenseus.  He  imagines  that  the  good  Father  supposed 
the  Aoyos,  or  Word,  as  such,  passible.  The  passages,  which  he 
builds  this  fiction  upon,  you  have  in  the  f  margin,  according  to 
the  last  edition.  The  most  that  you  can  espy  in  them  is,  that 
the  Aoyos  suffered  in  the  flesh :  one  of  the  quotations  does  not 
say  so  much,  but  might  bear  another  construction.     It 


cer\ 


might  as  reasonably  be  pretended  that  the  Aoyos,  as  such,  was 
visible,  and  comprehensible,  and  changed  into  Vb  frail  man^  as  that 
he  was  passible  :  see  the  margin.  All  that  Irenseus  intended  to 
prove  against  the  heretics  was,  that  the  Aoyo?  was  constantly 
united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  did  not  desert  the  human 
nature  in  the  passion^  it  being  ?  necessary  that  the  suffering 
Redeemer  should  be  both  God  and  man :  this  is  all  the  case. 
But  to  proceed  with  the  learned  Examiner. 

Page  147.  he  represents  TertuUian  as  making  the  Son,  in  his 
highest  capacity,  "  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment.""  Let  the 
reader  see  the  ^  whole  passage,  and  compare  it  with  another, 
four  chapters  lower ;    and  from   thence  judge   of  TertuUian's 


d  Irenaeus's  genuine  principles  may- 
be seen  in  one  short  sentence.    Pater 

verbum  suum  visibile  efFecit  om- 

ni  fieri  carni,  incamatum  et  ipsum, 
ut  in  omnibus  manifestus  fieret  rex 
eorum.  Etenim  ea  quae  judicantur, 
oportebat  videre  judicem,  et  scire 
hunc  a  quo  judicantur.  Iren.  1.  iii.  c. 
9.  p.  184. 

e  Emlyn,  Exam,  of  Dr.  Bennet,  p. 
18.  first  edit. 

^  Solus  vere  magister  Dominus 
noster;  et  bonus  vere  Filius  Dei,  et 
patiens,  verbum  Dei  Patris  Filius 
hominis  factus.  Iren,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  p. 
211. 

'O  \6yos  Tov  Qiov  (xap^  eyevero,  Koi 
enadcp.     L.  i.  c.  10.  p.  50. 

Compare  the  following  places. 

Verbum,  unigenitus  qui  semper 
humano  generi  adest,  et  consparsus 
suo  plasmati,  secundum  placitum  Pa- 
tris et  caro  factus,  ipse  est  Jesus  Chri- 
stus  Dominus  noster,  qui  passus  est. 
P.  206. 

*Os  Koi  ep  Tjj  avrfj  aapKi,  ev  jj  koi 
€lra6ep  eXeva-erai.  P.  207.  Conf.  Hip- 
polyt.  contr.  Noet.  c.  15. 

Invisibihs  visibilis  factus,  et  incom- 


prehensibilis  factus  comprehensibilis, 
et  impassibilis  passibilis,  et  Verbum 
homo.     P.  206. 

s  See  Ireneeus,  1.  iii.  c.  18.  p.  211. 
See  also  the  famous  passage  about 
quiescence,  p.  213.  which  plainly  sup- 
poses all  that  was  suffering  and  low 
to  belong  to  the  man  only,  all  that 
was  high  and  great  to  the  Aoyos,  or 
divine  nature. 

h  Ignorans  et  ipse  diem  et  horam 
ultimam,  soli  Patri  notam  j  disponens 
regnum  discipuhs,  quomodo  et  sibi 
dispositum  dicit  a  Patre,  habens  potes- 
tatem  legiones  angelorum  postulandi 
ad  auxilium  a  Patre  si  vellet,  ex- 
clamans  quod  se  Deus  reliquisset,  in 
Patris  manibus  Spiritum  ponens. 
TertulL  adv.  Prax.  c.  xxvi.  p.  516. 

Habes  ipsum  exclamantem  in  pas- 
sione,  Deus  mens,  Deus  meus,  ut  quid 

me    dereliquisti  ? Sed    haec    vox 

carnis  et  animse,  id  est,  hominis,  non 
Sermonis,  nee  Spiritum,  id  est,  non 
Deiy  propterea  emissa  est,  ut  impassi- 
bilem  Deum  ostenderet,  qui  sic  Filium 
derehquit,  dum  hominem  ejus  tradidit 
in  mortem.  TertulL  adv.  Prax.  c.  xxx. 
p.  518. 
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No  MMuaJa  doolii  mn  be  iiumU,  Iml  tlni  Tertullian 
Uio  Soo't  briiy  l^wmmi,  Im.  ia  fetptol  only  of  lik 

•1  well  M  be  uiMkiHuuil  th<  oUwr  tirfqy,  WMnlionwl 
togelbflrwttbiimUioMiiieiMMnifmph.  Snob  m  ooowler  bow 
bi^  TertaUiMi,  iliawbero,  fpeiau  oT  tbe  800,  m  beii«  oC  one 
wmdiwiMJ  MiUtAAM  with  thA  Fathor,  can  make  no  nuoirioil 
of  it 

Here  it  will  be  proper  to  obviate  a  dimculty  which  may 
naiurally,  upon  tbe  firit  tboqgbie,  ariee  in  one  •  mind.  VVhy 
abooki  tbe  Oilboliei  ao  oAea  wrgB  tbe  teste  raUting  to  Obriirt't 
iaiMni  nature  onlj,  agauiat  tbe  Sabelliane!  For  it  maj  aeem 
tbat,  iftbey  tbereby  profed  two  H^fpmkum,  tbey  proved  only 
a4MM  and  a  kmmtm  Hfpotia$%$;  and  tbere  mii^t  still  bo  but 
one  HfpotiatU  in  tho  GiMead,  aa  tbe  Sabellians  protended.  But 
it  ia  to  be  eoMideied,  tbat  botb  Obtbolice  and  SabelBana  were 
agreed  in  one  point,  tbat  God  waa  inoamate,  tbe  dMM  nature 
penonaDy  united  to  tho  mam  Ckrui  Jmu$ :  and  tho  main  queetion 
butniwu  thoni  wtuk,  whether  tho  Father  hinuK»lf  made  one 
Penon  with  Chrin'a  human  nature,  or  no.  If  tho  OatboSea 
eo«dd  prove  tbe  mpatit$^  (aa  tbey  eoold  eaaily  do,)  then  the 
fiabelKana  mnet,  of  eoiurae,  and  upon  their  own  principlee,  ae- 
knovpie^ge  anotber  dhm$  HypodatiSy  besidca  tho  Father.  Tbe 
Oatboliee  tberafore  wged  aU  tbe  testa,  wherever  Chriat  ipeaka 
of  bimeelf  aa  a  dutimH  Pereon  from  tho  Father;  tboogfa  many 
of  tbeie  teste  are  meant  of  him  in  hia  hmmam  eapaeity  only. 
Had  oor  Saviour  Ckrui  epoko  of  the  A^yot,  or  Wwd^  in  tho 
flune  manner  aa  be  doea  of  tbe  Father :  hod  ho  prayod  to  tho 
A^yovt  or  Word,  complained  of  being  forsaken  by  him ;  or  had 
be  eaid,  I  know  not  the  day  of  judgment,  but  he,  the  Aoyot,  or 
Ward,  does ;  it  eould  never  have  peeo  preeumed,  that  the  /  and 
Hb»  tbe  Aiyoff  and  Ckriat^  made  one  Pmrmm.  It  appearii^ 
tber6lbre»  from  tbat  manner  of  esprewion^  thai  tbe  FaA$r  waa 
not/ensnaf^y  united  with  tho  human  nature  of  Christ ;  this  was 
soflMent  againet  tbe  Sabellians,  who  allowtnl  that  tho  mnn 
Gbriat  Jeena  waa  pereonaDy  united  with  Qod :  and  if  it  couhl 
not  be  with  the  Paiktr,  it  muat  of  eooaegnaeee  be  with  another 
dkm9  HffotUm^  a  dAKtmii  and  rml  Son  of  tho  Father.  Tlnifl 
you  eee  tbe  foroe  and  syiifieancy  of  thoee  tcxU  (and  of  all  ti  xu 
which  intimated  a  pbugjwrwna/  dietfaietion  between  tbe  Faiktr 
and  CAriiT)  againet  tbeSabelKana.  They  shewed  that  tbe  PerHW 
speaking  waa-not  tbe  F^Om,    And  yet  tbe  Peraoo  who  spnkay 
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having  (as  both  sides  allowed)  a  divine  and  human  nature,  might 
speak  of  himself  in  different  respects ;  in  this  or  in  that  capacity. 
Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Son's  ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment^ 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Father  and  Bon  are  there  spoken  of,  as  of 
two  Persons;  and  one  as  Mowings  the  other  as  not  knowing^  though 
only  in  a  certain  respect :  one  ignorant  in  such  a  capacity,  the 
other  not  ignorant  in  any  capacity  at  all,  as  having  never  taken 
human  nature^  and  therewith  human  ignorance,  into  a  personal 
union  with  himself.  Thus  far  to  clear  this  point,  and  to  acquit 
myself  of  a  i  promise  made  you  some  time  ago. 

I  shall  proceed  a  little  further  in  remarking  on  your  friend's 
performance.  It  is  frequent  with  him  to  bring  up  old  objections, 
neglecting  and  concealing  the  Bishop's  answers.  I  shall  give  a 
few  instances  only,  that  I  may  not  be  tedious. 

Page  17.  he  pretends  that  the  Bishop  has  not  shewn,  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  second  century  resolved  the  unity  into  the 
same  principle  with  the  Nicene  Fathers.  Yet  the  Bishop  ^has 
shewn  it,  and  Dr.  Whitby  allows  as  much  in  the  very  next  page ; 
and  has  nothing  to  retreat  to  but  the  miserable  evasion  about 
individual. 

Page  84.  he  refers  to  Basil  as  an  evidence  that  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus  believed  the  Son  to  be  a  creature.  This  he  again 
repeats  in  the  next  page  ;  and  again  in  his  Preface,  p.  10.  Yet 
the  fact  is  evidently  false ;  Basil  himself  a  full  witness  on  the 
contrary  side;  and  this  Bishop  Bull  had  ^ given  notice  of,  and 
made  clear  to  a  demonstration.  When  a  writer  strains  so  hard 
to  put  Sb  false  sense  upon  another,  there  is  no  uncharitableness 
in  believing  that  he  gives  us  at  least  his  own  true  meaning. 

Page  87.  he  revives  an  old  objection,  which  the  learned 
Prelate  had  ingenuously  °^  set  forth  in  its  full  force ;  and  given 
it  as  full  an  answer.  Your  friend  is  here  pleased  to  speak  with 
great  contempt  of  the  Bishop's  answer ;  for  no  other  reason,  that 
I  can  see,  but  because  he  was  not  able  to  confute  it.  Beinsr 
however  resolved  to  say  something,  he  stoutly  denies  a  plain 
matter  of  fact.  OlKovofxLa,  says  he,  is  never  used  by  the  Fathers, 
in  the  Bishop's  sense.  Please  to  turn  to  the  places  noted  in  the 
"margin,  and  judge  whether  the  Bishop  or  he  be  the   more 

i  Qu.  vii. p.  339.  See  Athanasius  fur-  m  Ibid.  p.  267. 

ther,  upon  the  thing  whereof  I  have  »  TertuUian.  adv.  Prax.  c.   2,   3. 

been  speaking,  vol.  i.  p.  261.  Clem.  Alexandr.  p.  831,  955.  Tatian. 

^  Bull.  D.F.  sect.  iv.  c.  4.  c.  8.  ed.  Ox.  Hippolytus  contr.  Noet. 

1  Ibid.p.155,156,157.  p.  12,  15. 
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(aithlul  mmI  Monmto  m  Um  Mrtlv.  Jf  any  ihinf  fbrtlMr  bt 
orByiopBiill,inlliMMriiola.ki  btm  fpeak 
anothar  '  work,  m  ■mwwr  to  Qtlbari  Chfto ;  who. 
Bueb  oftwlod  U  the  oko>i«|«ia,  griered,  M  bowoU 
to  MO  Ilk  BOfi  powpoai  aad  pkuMiblo  pwlmeM  entirely 
by  it.  I  ebovld  weary  my  reader,  mmI  nqreelf  too,  if  I 
eveiy  pbooy  wliere  old  objaetiooe  are  brouf^ht 
rirery^ellgbl  DOtaeo  takeo  oTtho 
if  yov  bftfo  A  ndiid  to  ooiii|Mune»  yott  BMiy  nolo  eome  pife 
to  in  Pthe  nai^gin.  I  ehall  prooeed  no  ftirther  in  thie  tedione 
enploymeot ;  exoept  it  bo  to  obeervo  to  yoo 
piaee  of  maiMgeiiient,  which  I  leare  yoa  to  reBeoi 
The  learaod  Emmimw  kboiiri»  for  <itwo  pogee  together,  to 
that  demeiie  of  Borne  wae  hr  from  epeaking  or  thinking 
eo  highly  of  our  bleeeed  Lord,  ae  St.  Paul  did.  A  little  aOor, 
'he  propoeee  demeoe  to  ne  ae  a  very  good  interpreter  of  Senp- 
tore ;  and  onmmende  him  highly,  for  laying  Chriitianity  before 
ne  ID  ite  naked  eimplictty.     What  can  we  think  of  thii !  The 


PiMri 
▼Hod  SpirimSeaclo 


tiiiniMinmie     Vmlm,  Soi.   md 

•  fhill*t  PinUi.  Worin,  p.  I04S> 
1046, 1047.  tec. 


I^nto    WhM.  IXtf .  p.  19. 
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best  construction  I  can  make  of  it  is,  that  he  intended  in 
p.  14,  15,  not  St.  Paul  himself,  but  St.  Paul  as  now  generally 
understood :  and  so  he  was  to  insinuate  something,  which  was 
not  fit  to  be  expressed.  But  a  man  of  art  would  have  conducted 
better;  would  not  have  discovered  himself  so  soon,  but  have 
trusted  more  to  the  sagacity  of  his  reader.  This  manner  of 
proceeding,  in  an  important  cause,  is  what  I  cannot  account 
for.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if  there  be  not  recisons  of  conscience 
obliging  a  good  man  to  speak  out,  there  are  always  reasons 
of  prudence  which  should  make  a  wise  man  hold  his  tongue. 

You  may  perceive,  by  this  time,  that  Bishop  Bull's  book  is 
like  to  stand,  till  something  much  more  considerable  appears 
against  it.  Several  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made 
before  ;  but  to  as  little  purpose  :  and  if  there  be  ever  so  many 
more,  by  ever  so  good  hands,  I  will  venture  to  say,  they  will 
succeed  no  better.  The  book  will  stand  as  long  as  clear  sense, 
sound  reasoning,  and  true  learning  have  any  friends  left.  The 
main  substance  of  it  is  not  to  be  confuted  ;  any  more  than  you 
can  extinguish  truth,  or  put  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
Fathers  have  been  tried,  and  are  found  faithful :  what  they 
defended  while  living,  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  against 
the  insults  of  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Heretics,  they  still  maintain  in 
their  works  :  and  their  works  will  be  held  in  great  esteem  and 
veneration,  while  every  weak  attempt  to  blast  their  credit  will 

meet  with  what  it  justly  deserves -I  was  going  to  say  what, 

but  it  may  sound  severe :  I  proceed  to  another  Query. 

Query  XXVII. 

Whether  the  learned  Doctor  may  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  say,  the  Fathers  are  on  his  side,  with  the  same  meaning  and 
reserve  as  he  pretends  our  Church  forms  to  favour  him  ;  that 
is,  provided  he  may  interpret  as  he  pleases,  and  make  them 
speak  his  sense,  however  contradictory  to  their  own :  and 
whether  the  true  reason,  why  he  does  not  care  to  admit  the 
testimonies  of  the  Fathers  as  proofs,  may  not  be,  because 
they  are  against  him  ? 

IN  answer  to  this,  you  tell  me,  that  it  contains  only  an  irir 
mdious  suggestion,  not  any  argument.  The  suggestion,  I  do 
assure  you,  is  just,  and  argumentative  too  ;  and  was  kindly  in- 
tended towards  you  ;  that  you  might  not  take  things  imphcitly 
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aad  upon  tmil  fWn  oihora,  bvt  migbt  euuniiM  Umib  fini  jour- 
■aU^  aiBd  Uien  pAM  a  jodgmaoi  of  Umbl  A«  to  IIm 
ippiffiBWof  H;  baa  1  ever  inUodad*  or  in  the  laMi 
oiwmiat^  iha  Qoaiiaa  poblie,  jroo  m^t,  with  a  bettor  gnm, 
bttvatoldaooTik  But  *a  I  bad  aoi  Um  Hborty  of  rafiM^  iqr 
popata.  Dor  ao  moflk  aa  on  J  proriooa  opprabaoMon  of  yow  daa^ 
(preaamb^  oO  oloqf  ibe  rerj  oootrmry,  aa  I  raaaooably  might,) 
IbaaatbnyaooiMMlarad.  1  hope  Ibo  momImm  port  you  will  uko 
to  yowoelf ;  the  mjmmmt  (for  aa  mrpmmii  it  ia,  in  iu  kind) 
yoo  may  koTo  to  me.  It  ia  of  aono  momani  to  iia»  not  only  to 
bafo  the  primittfo  writera  on  our  aide,  (aa  we  plainly  have,)  but 
to  bafa  tbam  liaayAl  ao  too.  The  learned  Doctor  luu  made  eooie 
pratancaa  that  way ;  and  they  are  of  weight  with  aoob  readen 
aa  are  not  duly  apprebenaife  of  the  Doetor^a  unoommon  manner 
of  letting  tbii^  off,  with  great  adrantage  to  hia  eaoae.  and  aa 
great  detrimant  to  truth.  Two  reaaooa  are  mttmated,  in  the 
Qoary,  why  hia  claim  to  aiUiqmty  ought  to  have  the  loaa  foree 
with  eonaideriqg  men:  firat,  beoaoae  be  laya  olaim  to  our 
Chureb^a  /Ww  /  which  every  eommon  reader  may  aee  are 
direetly  againat  him;  and  aeoondly,  beeaoae,  notwithstanding 
bia  appeal  to  mUifm^^  be  ia  wiaar  than  to  pot  the  matter 
tbatiaaoo.  He  eodaafonra  to  leaaen  the  eateero  of  the 
all  the  while  that  he  preaomea  they  are  on  hia  aide,  (i 
mark  that  he  anapeeta  them,)  and  is  eecuring  a  retreat  when 
they  fail  him ;  aa  they  certainly  ii-ill,  whenever  strictly  inquired 
into.  I  would  leave  it  with  any  discerning  man  (who  ean- 
not  eiamine  further  into  the  merits  of  the  cause)  to  judge, 
whether  it  be  at  all  likely,  that  thoee  who  speak  always  eoo- 
temptibly  of  the  ancianta,  and  endeavour  to  the  atmoat  to  abnae 
and  expose  them,  ean  raaaooably  be  preaomed  to  have  a  greater 
interaat  in  them,  than  they  who  speak  honourably  and  hand- 
of  them ;  who  defend  their  character,  and  have,  as  it 
an  aftetioiiato  tendemeaa  and  eoneern  for  them.  Thus 
naab  for  tba  aaeood  reaaon  intimated  in  the  Query.  As  to  the 
int  raaaoQ  aqggeated,  the  import  of  it  is  this.  If  the  learned 
Doetor  ean  eapy  AnamUm  in  our  Liturgy  or  Articles,  where  it 
certainly  is  not  ;  be  may  raaaooably  be  auppoaad  to  mistake  aa 
much  among  the  Fatbara.  He  aaaa,  fai  oar  litmgy,  the  doctrine 
of  one  God  the  Path*,  imekmct  of  Son  and  Holy  Gboat ;  hot 
doea  not  aee  one  Ood  aaeiaiie»  of  both  ;  which  is  his  doaUioa. 
He  finds  a  mimrdimaium  of  sniir  taught  in  our  publie  fonna ; 
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but  does  not  find  any  subordination  or  inferiority  of  nature; 
which  is  his  principle.  And  yet,  upon  these  shght  grounds,  he 
scruples  not  to  say,  that  the  ^main  hranches  of  his  own  doctrine 
are  expressly  affirmed  in  our  Liturgy ;  meaning,  by  a  tacit  con- 
sequence of  his  own  making.  And  since  this  consequential^  that 
is,  imaginary^  countenance  is  all  that  he  can  claim  from  our 
Liturgy,  and  all  that  he  really  means,  when  he  says  the  Church's 
forms  are  on  his  side ;  possibly  he  may  mean  no  more,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Fathers.  The  generality  of  readers,  it  may  be, 
understand  him,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  say,  that  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers  especially  had  declared  against  the  coeternity  and 
consuhstantiality  of  the  Son,  the  points  in  question :  but  I 
humbly  conceive  he  intended  no  more  than  this ;  that  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers  have  declared  something,  which,  he  really  believes, 
does  by  consequence  destroy  the  consuhstantiality,  &c.  though,  at 
the  same  time,  those  writers  admitted  no  such  consequence  ;  but 
expressly  and  constantly  disowned  it.  This  is  all  that  he  can 
mean^  with  respect  to  our  Liturgy ;  and  therefore,  probably,  all 
he  does  mean^  in  respect  of  the  other  ;  or  however,  certain  I  am, 
that  it  is  all  he  should  mean.  Now  you  see  the  full  of  my  argu- 
ment. If  it  look  invidious^  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  just ;  and  I  think  it  of  as  much  importance  to  our  readers  to 
have  the  matter  fairly  stated,  as  it  is  that  truth  may  not  be 
smothered ;  nor  any  stress  laid  upon  the  Doctor's  citations, 
beyond  what  they  do  really  bear.  The  learned  Doctor  owns,  as 
to  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  that  they  are,  in  the  whole,  against 
him.  And  he  should  have  owned  as  much  of  the  generality,  at 
least,  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  too ;  and  then  he  has  no 
claim  to  any  thing  but  concessions ;  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  the  utmost  advantage  three  ways.  First,  by  making  more 
concessions  than  there  really  are :  secondly,  by  representing  those 
concessions  in  so  promiscuous  and  confused  a  light,  that  a  common 
reader  cannot  readily  distinguish  when  or  where  the  Doctor  in- 
tended the  full  and  entire  meaning  of  an  author,  or  a  concession 
only :  thirdly,  by  slipping  his  own  conclusion  upon  those  con- 
cessions, as  if  they  were  the  same  thing ;  though  there  really  is 
no  connection  between  them,  no  just  consequence  from  one  to 
the  other.  I  would  not  be  knowingly  guilty  of  charging  the 
Doctor  falsely,  in  these  or  in  any  other  particulars,  for  any  con- 

8  Script.  Doctr.  p.  379.  first  ed. 
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mmI  thmtion  H  may  U  tcptotod  of  me.  that  I 
niTielf  more  at  large ;  wbioh  aaoordioglx  I  ibaM  do,  ta 
IIm  ofder  and  method  whioh  I  hate  already  kid  down. 

I.  The  learned  Doeior  Kae  taken  eevecnl  pimi^  ht  «Nk 
MMMnt,  which  are  really  none :  but  only  ae  he  haa  gifea  tlMM 
eneii  a  panienhyr  air  and  aepeel ;  either  by  fnfiuUmf  Iheni,  and 
holdiaf  omafalwlighito  the  reader;  or  by  mwiwiiM/  npon 
them ;  or  by  *tf  frm§!wiim^  of  then.  I  diall  proceed  to  partien- 
lan ;  and  yoti  mnel  not  take  it  amiee,  if  we  call  upon  yon  to 
return  ut  back  what  you  have  unfairly  wrmt^d  from  ua. 

8eriplnre  Doctrine,  page  3.  tho  Doctor  prodnoee  a  pamaga 
of  Athanaeiua,  part  of  which,  lo  far  ae  conceme  na,  yon  eee  in 
the  ^mar|^ :  with  00  much  further  ae  ie  nocieeiery  to  dear  the 
eenee  of  the  author.  Tho  llootor*!  vereion  niue  thue :  **  For 
"« he  (lAf  Fmtktr)  ie  the  one  God,  and  the  only  one,  and  the 
"^  firet  And  yet  tkm  Mm  i»  mai  dmtrvf  ih§  diwimity  of  ^ 
**  Simr  Thie  rendering  ie  flat  and  low ;  and  ndther  anewere  the 
wimi  nor  ktUr  of  the  author.  Oi«  tU  iwatptawy  lit^Tally.  ie,  mti 
$9  mehd$ik§  80m  :  plainly  meaning  not  to  exclude  him  from  being 
the  ene  6W«  and  the  oa/jr  <mm.  and  the  /n<,  together  with  the 
And  eo  Athanaane  interprela  himedf  in  the  worda 
following :  for  he  (M#  80m)  aleo  ie  w/Arot^  ihejini^ 
the  Ihlneei  of  the  Godhead  of  him  who  is  the/n/,  and  oalf  God. 
Yon  win  obeerve  that  the  Doctor  rendeta  Avavycurym,  ae  if  it  had 
been  immiyo^iia  rift  h6fnf,  briykimtm  §f  phry:  which  ie  again 
and  etifling  the  eenee  of  the  author.  Athaname 
to  eigniiy  the  Son^e  immmp  or  Mrmmimy  forth,  ae  it 
were,  from  the  Pather^e  substance,  ae  light  from  the  sun ;  which 
meaning  ie  loet  and  sunk  in  tho  l)octor*e  tranjtlation.  You  eea 
then  that  thie  paeeage,  when  rightly  understood,  ie  entirely 
the  Doctor;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  reckoned 


Let  ne  go  on  to  another,  in  the  very  eame  page,  aliaa  p.  4. 
(the  paeeaga  yon  hare  in  the  "niaigin.)  The  Doeior  ridaw  it 
thue :  "*  The  true  God,  who  ie  mo9l  etrictly  and  abcohrtely  enel^ 


*  Eli  yjly  Ot^  mi  nA  ■!  «■>  wpAv6t    ty  rai  mpimm  •■>  |i<iini  #i<if rm  Skm 
XryvTOf  •  ^  Wmito.  Irrt  yAa  mI  mMt    eomir.  AHam,  p.  356.  «d.  Bned. 


i9i€  mal  lUfmr  — >  ■■Akk 


Xoyof .  mti  rodfa,  ad  imm^ma^  At^     Otmt,  p.  9. 
IvTt  di  mi  mpm—  mA  ali^  wXy  ly 
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"  even  the  Father  of  Christ."  Here  the  English  reader  must 
needs  think  that,  if  the  Father  be  most  strictly,  he  is  more 
strictly  God  than  Christ  is ;  especially  when  nothing  appears  in 
the  passage  to  compare  the  Father  with,  but  Christ.  Under 
this  view,  indeed,  the  passage  cited  is  a  very  great  concession : 
but,  in  the  Greek,  there  is  no  concession  at  all.  The  just  and  literal 
rendering  of  the  passage  is  this :  "  The  true  God,  who  in  reality 
"  is  such,  namely,  the  Father  of  Christ."  You  must  know, 
that  Athanasius  is  here  exhorting  the  Gentiles  to  turn  from 
their  dumb  idols,  to  serve  the  living  God.  In  opposition  to  what 
he  calls  ^ovk  ovra^  things  which  have  no  real  or  but  precarious 
existence,  and  Yovk  ovra  TOiama,  things  which  were  not  such  as 
the  heathens  imagined^  i.  e.  not  divine^  he  advises  them  to  come 
over  to  the  Father  of  Christ ;  whose  property  it  is  to  exist  in 
reality^  and  who  is  truly  and  strictly  God.  This  is  no  more 
than  Athanasius  would  have  said  of  the  Son  ;  and  ^  indeed  has 
said,  (in  other  words,)  in  that  very  treatise  ;  and  therefore  you 
may  please  to  strike  this  passage  also  out  of  the  number  of 
concessions. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  in  the  same  way  (page  4.)  and 
in  another  passage,  instead  oifar  above  all  created  being,  (which 
the  Greek  words  signify,  and  which  is  the  certain  meaning  of 
the  author,)  he  chooses  to  say,  "  far  above  all  derivative  being ;" 
insinuating  to  his  reader  as  if  the  Son  were  to  be  included 
under  derivative  being;  than  which  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  sense  of  the  author  in  that  very  page ;  as  I  have  observed 
*  before,  on  another  occasion.  All  the  concession  that  is  there, 
lies  only  in  the  Doctor^s  translation^  and  the  turn  he  gives  to  it 
in  the  sequel :  Athanasius  himself  has  granted  nothing  that  can 
do  you  any  service  ;  at  least,  not  in  that  passage  ;  and  therefore 
let  that  also  return  to  us  again. 

Page  89.  (alias  79.)  the  Doctor  cites  a  passage  of  Eusebius, 
which,  he  says,  "  expresses  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  Catholic 
"  Church  :"  and  it  may  be  true,  as  it  lies  in  Eusebius.  But,  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  Doctor's  translation,  excluding  the  Son 
from  any  proper  efficiency  in  the  work  of  creation,  it  is  diametri- 


X  Vid.  Athanas.  ibid.  p.  7,  8.  Gf^y ebs  or^aQos  r^  kavrov  Xdyo), 

y  Ibid.  p.  27.  KOL  avT&  ovTi  Gew,  ttjv  av^iracrav  dia- 

2  'O  8c  Qeos  &v  eoTt,  kcu  ov  avv0€-  Kv^epva  Koi  KaBla-TTjaiv.    Athan.  contr. 

Tos.  Bio  KoX  6  TOVTov  \6yos  &v  ioTi,  KoL  Gent.  p.  40. 

ov  (TuvderoS}    dXX'    els    koi    fiovoycvris  *  Qu.  xii.  p.391. 
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flADy  oppoale  to  the  innfaiii  mm  of  U10  MMiMta,  and  to 
Eawbinitoo;  m  ImOi  b0eB  ■hewn  abote^ 

Fi^  100, 101.  (aliM  9a.)  the  leaned  Doelor  hm  two  «il»- 
iioM  from  Cbiywilooi  and  BmU;  who  iotflrpivi  tlia  toxta, of 
M  the  Doetor  alM  doee  of  jMWir.  But  if  tlm  Doelor 
by  pmMT^  end  they  enothcr,  and  tho  itUm  be 
;  their  interpfetaiioo  and  hie  nuMi  be  aediftrani 
ae  the  iimtvni  and  it  is  not  fair  to  <)nole  them  ae  agreeing  in 
the  Ikm^  when  they  agree  only  in  the  aneie.  I  have  ^before 
tooh  notiee  how  the  Doetor  dealt  with  Ghiyeoetom,  in  order  to 
eoneeal  the  good  Father'e  true  meaning.  I  ahall  here  obeenro, 
how  he  perverte  Baeil  e  eenee,  by  a  email  and  eeenwngjy  elighi 
tnm  in  Ide  tranebtion.  'Baeire  worde  are  I0OV  m1  nwroO  iotA 
hhoiu9\  that  ie,  «7Imi/  amd  liU  vtry  mm^  ta  rmp$ei  0/ pawmr. 
The  Doetor  drope  §§mui,  which  would  have  di«oovered  Baaire 
meaahy ;  and  reodere  it,  *'  one  and  Uio  same  in  power.**  And 
thue  tiaeire  worde,  whieh  are  utterly  repognant  to  the  Doctor^e 
kfp9dtm$9  are  improve<l  into  a  €$mmmm  in  favour  of  it. 

Page  102.  (aliae  94.)  be  givee  ne  a  low  and  lame  eonetmetion 
of  a  noble  paeeage  in  <Ireneua.  The  words  nariL  t6  tfcucoir  col 
Mo(99  he  rendera,  "*  in  a  divine  and  gloriona  manner  :*"  the  true 
rendering  ie,  ta  Aa  dirime  and  piarimu  ckmmeimr :  namely,  that 
whieh  he  had  ae  God,  and  Son  of  God.  Iremrae,  in  that  ofaap- 
ter,  ie  repreeenting  the  Son  ae  acting  at  diflerent  timee  in  a 
diffemt  eharaeter  or  eapaeity.  When  he  appeared  to  the 
Patriarehe,  then  he  acted  in  hie  higheet  capacity,  in  hie  dicins 
character.  What  that  ekmmdtr  ie,  Urenme  explaine,  a  little 
above,  in  the  eanie  chapter :  it  ie,  ae  he  ie  the  Word^  the  Framtr 
(or  Maker)  **of  all  thingK,  who  eitteth  upon  Uie  chcrubime, 
**  and  containeth  all  things,^  who  ie  the  Son  of  God,  and  God. 
Thie  ehewe  what  ie  mean^  by  the  r6  Me^  col  Mef>y,  and  at 
the  eame  time  ehewe  that,  aceordii^  to  Irenmue.  the  A^  who 


*  Qb.  job.  p.  480.  «X**'  ^  w^Ta.     trru.  p.  190. 

'  la^6t  r&  h,  dbr)  raf  Zvw  aai        *AaA  rw  ««rp^  jy^ftomM^  mirm 


nwrov  mrik   bCmtfum   wapaXoft^atmif.    «a2  Mohair 

BhO.  CM/r.  Km.  1. 1.  p.  3$.  lOam  qow  Mt '•  Ftfiv,  prinrinit— , 


rsw  inh  wp&  M  WOT  Ml  wmndi^x'mt,  ■■■  §j^  leerwt,   flwei  iit«  **  la 

rank  r&  BtUim  tmk  Mo^  «|MX«r  rrit  *'  prinapio  «rat  Vrrbum.  et  VrrlNiai 

W /»  ry  wfaiy,  fapTi*4»         iu^«»rt.  **  rrmt    apud    Drtim.   et    Ilroa   erat 

pflttr  iMTi  9i  nwni  M^vMrot  y«M^  ««  Vcrt»aiii«"  c(  *«oaai 

^«m,  &c.  /rw.  U  m.  c.  1 1,  p.  tot.  **  &cta  aunt,  cc  iiae  in 

'  *0  rim  imi^rmm  ««X>^  ^^4^*  ^  "  e^hlL"  iWA  19I. 
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is  God,  then  acted  in  his  own  proper  character,  and  not  in  the 
Person  of  the  Father  only,  which  the  Doctor  would  infer  from 
this  passage.  For  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Son  was  0eos 
(Joh.  i.  I.)  before  the  time  that  he  is  supposed  by  the  Doctor  to 
have  acted  kv  iiop(^r\  0eo{},  as  God's  representative  :  and  it  is  of 
that  antecedent  character  Irenseus  speaks ;  as  is  plain  from  his 
referring  to  Joh.  i.  i. 

Page  115.  (alias  106.)  he  cites  a  place  of  Justin  Martyr,  where 
he  renders  the  words  which  you  see  in  the  "margin  thus  :  "  It 
"  was  not  God  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  which  then  said  to 
"  Moses,  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
"  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.^'  An  uncautious  reader  might 
imagine  from  this  passage,  put  into  this  view,  that  the  Son  is  not 
God  absolutely,  nor  Creator  of  the  universe,  according  to  Justin. 
But  the  meaning  is,  that  that  divine  Person,  who  called  himself 
God,  and  was  God,  was  not  the  Person  of  the  Father^  (whose 
ordinary  character  is  that  of  MaJcer  of  all  things^)  but  another 
divine  Person,  viz.  God  the  Son.  The  unlearned  reader  should 
be  told,  that  what  is  here  said  by  Justin  was  in  dispute  with 
a  Jew,  who  would  not  acknowledge  more  divine  Persons  than 
one.  It  was  Justin's  business  to  shew,  that  there  was  a  divine 
Person,  one  who  was  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
was  not  the  Father;  and  therefore  there  were  two  divine 
Persons.  The  learned  Doctor,  upon  his  principles,  could  not,  in 
that  way,  have  confuted  the  Jew  ;  so  far  as  I  apprehend  of 
Justin's  argument:  for  the  Jew  might  reply,  that  it  was  an 
angel  speaking  in  the  Person  of  God ;  and  that  therefore  the 
Father  only  was  God  notwithstanding.  But  Justin  insists  upon 
it,  that  there  was  another  Person,  besides  the  Father,  who  was 
really  "  God  of  Abraham,"  &c.  If  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a 
concession^  it  may  be  easily  seen  on  what  side  it  is. 

Page  116.  (alias  108.)  the  Doctor  does  not  justice  to  Hilary. 
Instead  of  called  Lord  and  God,  which  is  diminutive^  it  should 
have  been,  declared  to  he  Lord  and  God :  but  this  may  appear 
slight.  Such  another  slight  inaccuracy  appears  in  his  affecting 
to  translate  God  his  Father,  instead  of  God  the  Father,  (p.  104, 
179.)  which  however  shews  too  much  leaning  to  a  cause;  and 
helps  to  convey  a  false  idea  to  the  English  readers. 

Page  251.  (alias  218.)  he  has  a  long  citation  from  Novatian  ; 

^  Ovx  o  TTotrjrrjs  rcov  oKav  ecrrai  Qeov^A^pacifi,  KoiQeov^IaraaK,  Koi  Geov 
Qebs  6  T^  Mwo-ei  eiVwv  avrov  that    'la/cw^.  Justin.  Mart.  Dial.  180.  J ebh. 
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in  which  all  proeMds  00  fiur  Aod  piaMJbM,  that  a  roadflr,  alrMdj 
poMUfBii  with  the  Uoolor^t  •ohanw,  and  enrrjtng  it  in  hin  head, 
nay  think  that  ermry  thing  fidla  in  natarally  with  it  liuL,  at 
length,  the  Doolor  eomot  to  ^aoina  eroat  worda,  and  aoeh  aa,  if 
mdkmd  to  appaar,  would  have  made  the  reader  conatme  all 
baakwardt,  and  have  given  quite  another  Bglii  to  all  thai  goaa 
belbra  or  after.  Hera  he  atopa  riiori,  braaka  olT  in  IIm  niddle 
of  n  aaatanea,  paaace  over  tlie  oflbnaive  worda,  drawa  a  line, 
akipe  to  the  nasi  aflniene^  and  goea  gravely  eB  to  amnae  hia 
reader.  A  writer  ia  not  to  be  blamed,  m  acme  eaaea,  fbr  taking 
what  ia  to  hia  purpoae,  and  omitting  the  rest :  but,  aa  the  eaaa 
ia  heffei,  the  beaii  and  indeed  only  light,  to  direet  the  reader  to 
the  trae  meaning  ol  what  ia  cited,  ia  left  out  The  word  db'aiaiify. 
for  inalaaee,  (whieh  occurs  twice  in  that  paeaagej  an  Engliah 
reader  will  be  apt  to  take  in  tho  Doetor^a  aenae ;  and  indeed 
ean  hardly  do  otherwije :  but  had  the  whole  appeared,  he  eo«id 
not  but  aae  how  much  the  Doctor  is  mistaken.  I  roust  obeerve 
to  you,  that  (p.  336,  337.)  the  Doctor  deak  with  Novatian,  and 
tkie  very  paasage,  almost  in  the  aame  manner,  again ;  excepting 
thai,  growing  a  little  bolder,  he  takea  more  freedom  in  his 
transition  Mind  the  words  (p.  337.)  by  the  Son  in  i' 
Mfmmii  retnmed ;  and  compare  per 
n  Utile  belbre.  Novatian,  in  this  pbee,  had  no  thonghiof  agilwam 
Iwi^mft,  nor  any  thing  like  it:  but  was  mtent  upon  quite 
another  thing ;  explaining  and  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  the  union  and  coiuiimnion  ofsaJitencvin  Father  and  Son ; 
and  ibewing  how  all  rocuni  to  one  head  and  fountain :  on  which 
MOO«Bi  the  Faibar  might  be  reaaeaably  stvled  the  one  God,  imw- 
noeliaa  the  Son  iaao  intimately  one  witli  htm,  as  to  be  reekoned, 
in  a  manner,  to  him,  and  not  another  God  from  him.  It  is  all 
boi  one  db'stafff ,  or  dimm  mbttwmm,  of  the  Father  in  both. 

Page  354.  we  may  obeerve  another  turn,  by  way  of  tranahi- 
tion.    The  ^Greek  yon  may  see  in  the  margin,  which  the 

^  Uoot  DvQi  ostgndiror  rcnu  «t    wtfimtim  alqat  ifivioibN  ad  PUf 

;  ■  quo  tolo  hac  rit    oni  dsdenl  mm  rurvum  ah  IDo  ipsa 

Hmm  im   FUmm    nho  oBHa  levwthor  cf     ' 


tar.    DsQi  qaadwa  oslaoditttr  KOiua  e^^^*1mmmmXf»9f^iUm^9tm 

an  cfiviaitai  tndila  st  pomcu  coo-  dwfh,  mUt,  ia  4mhm  frnim^  i  itimt 

raidtnr,  il  tamm  alhilnintana  uaiw  e*^  imm^m  |ii»n»iiPii    el   imm 

ikm  PMw  prohanar.  Htmi.  e.  31.  w4tL  Aikmu  smAt.  AsML  pw47* 
I  The"        "                            " 
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Doctor  renders  thus :  "  That  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  God 
"  incarnate,  is  not  the  Father,  nor,  as  the  SabelHans  would  have 
**  it,  that  same  Person  who  is  styled  the  only  God ;  this  the 
"  Holy  Scriptures  everywhere  testify.'*'  The  literal  and  plain 
translation  is  thus  :  That  Jesus  Christy  our  Lord  and  God  incar- 
nate^ is  not  the  Father,  nor  (in  the  Sabellian  sense)  the  only  God, 
the  holy  Scriptures  everywhere  testify.  This  meaning,  you  see,  is 
clear,  plain,  and  easy,  without  the  Doctor's  embarassments ; 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  sense  of  the  author.  But  such 
a  hint  as  this  might  have  made  an  unlucky  discovery  to  the 
reader  ;  namely,  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Son  to  be  the  only 
God,  without  being  a.  Sabellian. 

In  the  same  page,  the  Doctor  has  another  quotation  from 
Athanasius,  (if  that  treatise  be  his,)  which,  had  he  gone  on  but 
a  few  words  further,  would  have  appeared  contradictory  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  brought.  "  ^  There  is  but  one 
"  God,  because  one  Father ;  but  the  Son  also  is  God,  having  a 
"  sameness  with  the  Father,  as  a  Son ;  not  that  he  is  the 
"  Father  himself,  but  in  nature  united  with  the  Father;  two 
"  indeed  in  number,  but  one  entire  essence."  This  is  the  whole 
sentence  literally  translated  ;  and  the  sense  of  it  is  clear.  The 
cutting  it  into  halves,  only  to  represent  one  part  under  another 
view,  is  not  giving  the  sense  of  a  writer,  but  making  one  for 
him. 

Page  255.  (alias  222.)  the  Doctor  cites  another  passage  from 
Athanasius  ;  and,  by  the  turn  he  gives  it,  stifles  the  true  sense  of 
the  author:  ""^The  Word  has  no  other  sort  of  divinity,  but 
"  that  which  he  derives  from  the  only  God,  as  being  begotten  of 
"  him." 

The  true  construction  is  this  : 

"  The  Word  has  no  other  kind  of  divinity,  but  that  of  the  only 
"  God ;  because  he  is  begotten  of  him."  The  plain  meaning 
is,  that  the  Godhead  of  Father  and  Son  is  all  one :  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  Doctor  cites  the  passage  for.  After  I  had 
wrote  this,  I  found  that  the  Doctor  himself  (p.  317,  ahas  285.) 
had  translated  the  sentence  in  the  very  same  words  that  I  have 

1  Eis  Geoff,  oTi  KCLi  narrip  els'  Qeos  ™  Miap  apxrjv  oidafxev,  rov  re  dijfxi- 

de   Kal  vios,   ravTOT-qra  ex<i>v,  las  vios  ovpyov  \6yov  cfydaKOfiev  ov^  erepov  riva 

Trpos   narepa'   ovk  avros   &)v   6  Trarqp,  rponov  fx^*''  OeoTrjToSt  rj  rov  rov  fiovov 

aXX'    r]V(oix€vos   irpos   rov     Trarepa    rrj  QeoVfdiaroe^avTov  ne^vKcvai.  Athan. 

<f)va-€i-   8vo  p.ev  dpidfia,  fxia  de  ovcra  contr.  Arian.   Orat.   iii.    p.  564.  ed. 

ovaia  reXei'a.     Ibid.  p.  41.  Bened. 
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"■^•^^J^^^^H^K    99^9    p^WP^i^BBm   ^^^^rw^^^^P^  %P(^^^B^^W^#    ^^9    ^^^^^^•^^^W^  #     ^wPB^^WP 

oi^bt  wMmy  *  low  kkiA  to  kk  mdar.  Hut,  noi  oootflni  willi 
UmiI»  for  tar  a  Mg»doit«  roMkr  tbotiUl  rhanee  to  diteowr 
the  InM  noM  of  tho  author,  he  imarta  a  nolo  ufKNi  dkimiij^ ; 
urtMrpwiing  it  (4iitM  /wiMr)  in  eootnuliotion  to  the  autlior** 
ImowB  oitliiiary  teoM  of  Mfiff,  M  wall  M  to  the  ooolaii. 

P.  256.  (alias  aaj.)  ho  eitot  "Gregory  Nanaoioo,  and  traiMi- 
lalos  him  thus :  "« There  U  but  ono  (lod ;  tho  Son  and  tho  Holy 
^  Ghost  beiqg  referrod  to  tho  ono  cauao.**  Ihit  then  ho  adds  a 
note,  whtdi  eoafoonds  all :  **  namely,^  aaya  he,  '*  aa  being  divine 
*  Peraooa  by  whom  the  one  Qod,  or  ooe  eanae  and  onginal  of 
''  all  things,  mado  and  gofvma  tho  worid.**  Right ;  if  we  are  to 
teach  the  FatluTs  how  to  apeak:  but  wliat  aaid  Gregory 
Naiiaimo !  It  ia  thia :  ^*  We  may,  aa  I  oonooiTo,  praaanre 
"*  (lAa  4i0«rjii#  ^  one  God,  by  referring  both  the  Son  and  Holy 
*^  Gboat  to  one  eanae,  without  eompoaition  or  ooafbaion ;  and  by 
^  aaaarting  (aa  I  may  aay)  one  and  tho  aamo  moTomont  and 
'*  will  of  the  Godhead,  to^eihor  with  tho  aameoeaa  of  eaaenee." 
Hcf^o  ia  not  a  ayUable  about  the  one  ChMTa  goreming  the  world 
by  hia  Son  and  hia  Spirit ;  which,  though  a  true  notion,  ia  noi 
to  aeeonnt  for  the  imiljf  /  nor  ia  it  Gr^ry^a  ae- 
of  it,  aa  tho  reader  must  have  hna^nod  fW>m  the  Doetor^a 
comment 

Page  323.  (alias  292.)  Uie  learned  l>ootor,  by  wrong  {mint  i  11^ 
and  miatranalating,  perverts  a  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  liut 
I   have  iplained  and  vindieatod  tho  true  aanae  of  it  <»olao- 


335.  (aliaa  293.)  he  produeea  an  exeeUent  paaaage  of 
and  tranaUtea  it  joatly.  But  fearing  it  may  be  found 
too  high,  ho  subjoina  a  lessening  note,  to  draw  off  the  reader^s 
thooghta.  ""This  paaaage,**  aaya  he,  ''is  parallel  to  those 
""  wbereia  he  calls  the  Son  and  Spirit  tho  bauda  of  the  Father ; 
**  namely,  •McmHrng  kU  wiU  at  ^mfieUff  aa  a  man*s  own  hands 
"*  peribnn  the  wiU  of  the  mao.^  But  why  may  it  not  bo  rather 
pmnJM  to  those  pnaaagea  whorein  tho  author  says,  the  Som  ami 
//o/jf  SflrU  am  (in  a  qualified  aenae)  \k^^t9ri  mif  ^  tho  Father  f 


•  IVoir*  9  k^^  km  kiff^  tJffm^    pikgm. 
»«».  oM  9mJk»4twitipm^  nl  MvA  H        •  Os.  vt 

If  m 


d  TV  aal  /Inwlaiii   aai  rp 
rff|U»et^4tlb'dhMr  I'd^MhS'— i    trjt  sMst  rwm^nfm,      Onf.   Sm, 

p.  49e^  so*  nils* 


•  ds.  vik  p.  350. 
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They  are  here  called  his  own  offspring,  and  Ms  own  figure  ;  and 
all  the  angels  are  said  to  serve  and  do  obeisance  to  them.  Does 
not  this  sound  something  higher  than  executing  the  Father's  tmll, 
however  perfectly  f  Or,  than  the  low  metaphor  about  a  man  and 
his  hands,  as  the  Doctor  represents  it  ?  True,  Irenseus,  and  many 
other  of  the  Fathers,  used  that  expression,  which  they  took 
from  Scripture ;  but  they  understood  a  great  deal  more  by 
it;  the  same  as  by  P8vz^a/>its,  or  mrtus,  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
and  God  himself. 

In  the  same  page  he  cites  another  excellent  passage  of 
<3  Irenaeus ;  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  setting 
before  the  reader,  in  its  true  light,  so  illustrious  a  testimony 
of  a  coeternal  and  coessential  Trinity.  The  literal  translation 
of  the  Greek  may  run  thus :  "  Man  being  created  oxidi  fashioned, 
"  is  made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  uncreated  God : 
"  the  Father  designing  and  giving  out  orders ;  the  Son  executing 
"  and  creating ;  the  Holy  Ghost  supplying  nutriment  and 
"  increase."  Here  you  will  observe,  that  the  joint  operations  of 
the  three  divine  Persons,  concurring  in  the  creation  of  man,  are 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  intimate  both  the  distinct 
personality  and  unity  of  essence.  That  Irenaeus  supposed 
the  three  Persons  to  be  the  one  dyivvrp-os  0eo5,  or  eternal  God, 
here  spoken  of,  may  appear ;  i .  From  his  introducing  the  three 
Persons  immediately  after,  as  explanatory  of  if.  2.  From  ^his 
understanding  Gen.  i.  26.  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Let 
us  make  ;  and  also,  after  our  image  ;  so  that  the  image  of  any 
one  is  the  image  of  all.  3.  From  Irenseus's  other  known  princi- 
ples; his  asserting  the  Son  to  be  infectus,  or  dyivv-qros,  (uti- 
created;)  and  supposing  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be  the 
*  5^^  of  the  Father;  and  speaking  of  Father  and  Son  together, 
as  one  God.  4.  From  several  hints  in  the  same  chapter, 
all  confirming  this  sense.     One  character  of  the  dyivvrjTos,  there 

P  Vid.  Tertull.  contr.  Hermog.  c.        ^  Compare  a  passage  of  Hippolytus 

45.   Euseb.  in  Psalm,  p.   701,   722.  cited  above,  p.  287. 
Athanas.   p.    214,   880.    ea.   Bened.        s  Manus  Dei  ad  quas  Pater  loquens, 

Hieron.  tom.  iv.  p.   49.   ed.  Bened.  6icit,FACiAMVshominemadimaginem 

Basil,  contr.  Eunom.  1.  v.  p.  11 1.  et  similitudinem  nostram.   Iren.l.  v. 

^  'O  yevvijTos  koX  irenXaa-ixevos  av-  C.  I.  p.  293. 
BpcdTTos  Kar    elKova  Koi  ofioiaxnv   rov         Idem  ipse  qui  initio  plasmaxat  Adam, 

dyevvrjTOv  yiperai  Qeov'  rov  fxev  Trarpos  Cum  quo  et  loquebatur  Pater  :  Faci- 

evdoKovvTos  Koi  KcXevovTos,  Tov  de  vlov  AM  US  hominem  secundum  imaginem  et 

wpdcra-ovTos  koL  dr)p.iovpyovvTos,  tov  de  similitudinem  NOSTRAM,  1.  5*  c*   ^5* 

7rv€vp,aTOSTp€<povTosKa\av^opTos.  Iren.  p.  312.  Vid.  etl.  iv.  c.  20.  p.  253. 
1.  iv.  c.  38.  p.  285.  *  Lib.  ii.  c.  30.  p.  163. 
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is  r4kmm:  iKo  mum  rkwmfim  k,  in  Um  mam  efaftpUr, 


•appliad  to  Um  Son,  m  Um  mam  mmo.  All  thii^  bot  lU 
iyiimfrm  M«  «ud  to  be  «i  ^m^jMmt  aaoiv  fHuoh  lhiii«i 
IfWMM  mn  iMfw  bo  MppcMed  to  inebda  tho  Son  mmI  IIoIj 
Spnrii.  Aad  tuOm,  mmj  tbi^  Ibal  k  ooi  i)^iv«rw,  tonm 
•boffi  orpifffedioB,  ■iwwilii^  to  f li—ini ;  wbo.  1  tbo  mmm 
ImM,  aMeris  tbo  peiliwlioo  oT  Ibo  800,  m  before  mud.  Tbeee 
MMMideved,  tbe  meening  of  Inomm,  ia  Ibb  peige, 
to  be»  UhU  tbe  tbree  dinne  Ptawoe  m  one  elenMl,  or 
QodfaeakooiieOmlor.  How  tboD  oeme  tbe  Doetor 
to  eito  eoeb  m  piw^fe^  wUeb  tbiwleoe  noibing  but  ruin  and 
iliii<iai4iun  to  bie  prbiaipleit  Tbe  eeee  is  tbit:  the  loenied 
I>oelor,  bj  a  etfa^go  orenigbi,  reed  roC  ^ikv  Scov,  insteed 
of  rod  |Ujr  nar/>6f,  tbongb  both  tho  Greek  aad  tbe  old  Lditin 
agree  ia  Ibie  bet  reading.  Thu  alteniliooy  in  tbe  ImI,  spoils  all 
the  Hl^anw,  aad  ahere  tbe  wbole  torn  of  tbe  eenteaee;  be^dee 
tbii,  Ibo  Doetor  tranelatee  dytFyifroe.  miUftthu,  tnelead  of 
mmm&d$,*  not  nbesrvii^  tbe  aaftrtwis,  between  ytwnir^  i90fmw9f, 
and  dyovifroe  S9g9,  nor  attendii^  to  it^kH  Dei,  in  tlio  okl 
translation ;  wbiob  m^gbt  bave  aet  him  right  Thus  far  I  baTO 
gone  on  witb  eome  of  tbo  Oootor's  quotations ;  but  give  me 
leate  to  step  back  lor  a  few  more^  wbiob  I  bate  orerlooked. 

Fige  308.  (alias  376.)  tbe  learned  llootor  produoes  a  passage 
of  'Baeil,  wbiob  be  lendete  tbns,  ^ery  sarprisii«l^ ;  ^We 
*«  aOnn  tbat,  aeeordmg  to  tbe  natoral  order  of  eoasie  and  |^M9» 
**tbe  Father  most  have  tho  preeminenoe  before  tho  Son.*'* 
Wbo  ever  beard  before  from  any  Oatholio,  that  tho  Son  was  an 
ffkH  of  the  Fatber!  Could  BasQ  saj  this !  If  the  Doctor  would 
bnt  bave  solbred  tbe  very  next  immediate  words,  which  make 
part  of  the  esntenoQ,  to  appear,  they  would  have  undeceived  his 
reader.  Tbe  literal  oonstmotioo  of  tho  whole  sentonco  is  this : 
^  We  do  indeed  allow  that,  in  respeet  of  tbe  natural  order  of 
**  (mmmtimf)  oaneos,  and  things  iesiiing  from  tliom,  the  Father 
^  is  jiriir  in  sfviir  to  the  Son :  bnt  ae  to  any  diflbrence  in 
or  jprseril^  of  tnne»  we  aDow  no  soch  thing.**   Basil  had 


«  T4  M  XmiA  v^km  h  inmyi    r«»  Uo»  1^  mm/M  ^i^mV  mtA  di  fV 
intmt  rov  Qmv.  p.  ^85.         «  rat  ^pim>  haAop^,  owcrn,  Mi  mmik 

rvifrobi  »ct«|k>wtim rog nkiim, p. J83.     SMi.Lirp.3i. 

M  m  a 
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just  before  a  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  Father's  being 
prior  in  order  of  causality,  by  the  instance  of  fire,  and  light 
streaming  from  it. 

Page  317.  (alias  285.)  the  Doctor  has  another  citation  from 
b Basil,  which  he  renders  thus:  "Therefore  our  Lord  saith, 
"  all  mine  are  thine,  as  referring  to  the  Father,  the  original 
"  cause  of  all  things  ;  and  thine  are  mine,  as  signifying  that 
"  from  the  Father  was  derived  to  him  the  power  of  producing 
"  things."  The  true  rendering  is  thus,  very  near  the  letter  : 
"  Therefore  our  Lord  saith,  all  mine  are  thine,  inasmuch  as  the 
"  original  of  the  creatures  is  referred  up  to  the  Father ;  and 
*'  thine  are  mine,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  creating  descends 
"  from  him  to  the  Son :"  that  is,  with  his  essence,  as  Basil 
explains '  it  a  little  after.  The  Doctor,  I  presume,  did  not 
care  that  his  reader  should  know  how  clearly  Basil  distinguishes 
the  Son  from  the  {brjfiLovpyrnjLaTa)  creatures  ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
supposes  the  creatures  of  the  Father  to  be  creatures  of  the 
Son  likewise.  -The  Doctor  intended  something  by  all  things,  in  one 
place,  and  things  only,  in  the  other.  '  But  Basil  is  unconcerned 
in  it., 

I  must  just  take  notice,  how  particularly  fond  the  learned 
Doctor  is  of  the  phrase,  was  produced,  (see  p.  275,  277,  281, 
291.)  which  he  uses  frequently,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
authors  he  translates ;  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can  see, 
but  because  it  is  apt  to  convey  a  low  idea  (the  idea  of  a  creature, 
though  the  Doctor  does  not  like  the  name)  to  the  English 
reader. 

I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  this  article,  having  given 
instances  enough  to  shew  that  some  abatements  and  allowances 
should  be  made  us,  for  such  concessions  as  are  really  no  con- 
cessions in  the  authors  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  one  might 
really  wonder  that  the  learned  Doctor,  who  had  so  wide  a  field 
of  antiquity  to  range  in,  and  was  only  to  pick  out  such^ passages 
as,  running  in  general  terms,  or  taken  separately,  might  be 
made   to   appear   under   such  a  view  as  he   intended,  should 

*  "Eari  Ti  rd^eois  (Idos,  ovk  €k  rrjs  navra  era  ia-riv,  w?  eV  ovtov  ttjs  dpx^s 

nap    f}ixa>v  decrcoys  (ruvicrrdpevov,   dXX'  t<ov  drjfxiovpyripdTOiv  dvayop€yT]s,.Ka\Ta 

avrf)    TTJ    Kara  cf)V(rt,v  aKoXovOia    avp-  ad  epd,  as  cKclOev  avTov  t^?  alrias  tov 

(^alvov,  cis  T<S  TTvpl  irpos  to  (fia>s  eVrt  drjpiovpye'tv  KaOrjKova-rjs.  Basil,  de  Sp. 

t6  6^  avTov.  Basil,  contr.  Eun.  1.  i.  p.  Sanct.  c.  viii.  p.  i6t.     It  seems  from 

30.  what  follows,  that  avrS,  rather  than 

^  Am  TovTo  (firjcriv  6  Kvpios,  rd  f/xn  avTov,  is  the  reading. 
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prodiiM  no  moro ;  bttibeforoid«Taii  towraHaodtortortaefml 
fif  thorn  be  hod  foood,  bj  pwfcdm,  ooomiaQtiiif ,  Mid  Umnt- 
htinf,  to  aooommotlato  tlim  •!  longth  hardly,  oad  aftor  graal 
raboUaee,  to  his  purpose.  Yoa  will  my,  porfaapt^  thai  the 
Doetor  eete  %ht  bj  tho  Fathere,  and  kje  no  gtrem  upon  them ; 
I  diaD  beBete  jou«  when  he  fiurlj  givee  thorn  up.  At  preeent, 
it  mail  be  thought  that  they  are  eeteemed  of  eome  moment, 
when  a  book  ieetoflbd  with  quotatiooioiitof  them^imd  eomoeh 
paine  taken  to  make  them  any  way  eervioeable.  One  thai  eete 
eo  gnat  a  valne  upon  the  mere  tqtpmvmnM  and  dmhw  of 
antiquity,  oan  hardly  be  eoppoeed  to  flight  tho  thing  ite<^: 
if  the  learned  Doetor  ie  so  well  contented  with  cmommom 
only«  walehed,  in  a  manner,  and  extorted  from  tho  MmitnH  / 
how  would  ho  have  rejoiced  to  have  found  them  come  heartily, 
readfly,  and  throughly  into  hie  eeheme^  as  they  do  into  oars ! 

II.  But  snpposiiy  all  tho  l>oetor*s  qnotations  from  the  Poei- 
Nieene  or  Ant»>Nieene  writers  had  boon  at  least  real  and  full 
ssMMniaf ;  yal  there  is  something  so  peeuliar  in  thi«  new  way  of 
quoting  wtiiwidai,  withoo^ taking  notice  of  what  should  come  in 
to  explain  or  balance  them,  that  we  have  reason  to  except 
against  il|  as'not  a  fiur  way  of  dealing. 

1.  Beeanee,  though  the  learned  Doctor  doee  give  notice  in  his 
PtafiMe,  that  wo  are  not  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  authon,  in 
the  idmle,  from  thoeo  quotationji;  yet  many  may  happen  to 
read  the  book  without  considering  or  remembering  a  short  hint 
in  the  Prelaee ;  and  eo  may  lay  a  greater  stress  npon  those 
anthorities  than  the  Doetor  intended. 

2.  Beeanee  the  Doctor  nowhere  (in  Scripture  Doctrine)  gives 
any  marks  of  disttnetioo  for  an  ordinary  roader  to  understand, 
where  he  intended  a  wmotmin  only  of  an  author,  and  whero  his 
entire  opinion ;  where  he  agreed  with  the  Doctor  in  pari  only, 
and  whi^  m  the  wk$!$.  Instead  of  this,  he  rarely  leU  his 
English  reader  see  man  of  any  passage,  than  may  appear  to 
comport  with  and  fiivonr  his  own  igpotkmkf  either  striking  out 
what  might  have  disoovered  it  to  be  a  eomemmm  in  part,  or  cii«- 
gnki^g  it  in  his  transbtaon*  or  explaining  it  away,  by  his  pre- 
hdag  it,  or  commenting  upon  it.  Beside^  siaoe  anthors  have 
vety  seldom,  if  ever,  been  cited  in  this  maimer  (by  men  of  cha> 
raoter)  in  lavour  of  shch  principlee  as  they  really  disowned 
and  TCJeeted  in  tho  main ;  readers  will  bo  apt  to  carry  that  pnv 
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Bumption  and  prejudice  along  with  them;  and  a  short  adver- 
tisement in  the  Preface  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent  it. 

3.  Another  reason  against  this  method  is,  that  it  gives  a 
handle  to  many  to  boast  of  the  numerous  collections  of 
Dr.  Clarke  against  the  received  doctrine.  See  (besides  others) 
"  the  Dissuasive  from  inquiring  into  the  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
"  nity,"  (p.  28.)  where  this  very  use  is  made  of  it.  By  this 
means,  truth  is  darkened,  evidences  perplexed,  and  the  common 
readers  rather  puzzled  and  confounded,  than  let  into  the  true 
state  of  the  fact ;  so  far  as  relates  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancients, 

4.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  moral  obliquity  and  tur- 
pitude of  misquoting  or  misrepresenting  authors  consists  in  this ; 
that  it  is  a  means  to  deceive  the  simple,  to  surprise  the  unwary 
and  unlearned,  (who  must  or  will  receive  things  upon  trust;)  it 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  blind  side  of  human  nature,  laying 
a  snare  for  such  readers,  (perhaps  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,)  as 
read  not  with  due  care  and  thought.  I  do  not  see  but  this  very 
method  of  the  Doctor's  (though  he  has  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  scandal  of  it)  is  big  with  all  this  mischief.  He  has  indeed 
given  notice ;  and  wise  men  and  scholars  would  have  been 
secure  enough  without  it :  others  will  not  be  so  with  it :  and 
therefore  he  is  still  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  one, 
the  partiality  of  another,  the  forgetfulness  of  a  third,  the  cre- 
dulity, simplicity,  haste,  and  inadvertency  of  as  many  as  come 
unprepared  and  unfurnished  to  the  reading  his  citations.  The 
thing  itself,  you  may  perceive,  is  equally  mischievous,  however 
gilded  over  with  specious  pretences.  And  there  is  no  more  in 
it  than  this  ;  misrepresentation  practised^  and,  at  the  same  time, 
seemingly  defended :  and  (though  the  learned  Doctor  does  not 
perceive  it)  it  is  really  nothing  else  but  contriving  a  way  how 
to  reconcile  (if  possible)  a  good  name  and  an  ill  thing  together. 

5.  It  might  be  of  ill  example,  should  this  method  of  citing 
authors  (never  before  used  by  good  and  great  men)  grow  into 
vogue.  A  Romanist,  for  instance,  might,  in  this  way,  undertake 
to  defend  some  of  the  Romish  tenets.  It  would  be  easy  for  him 
to  make  a  numerous  collection  of  testimonies  from  the  Fathers ; 
and  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  Doctor's  collection  is.  Two 
inconveniences  he  might  foresee ;  one  to  his  own  character,  upon 
discovery;  the  other  to  his  cause,  because  his  own  citations 
might  be  turned  against  him.     To  obviate  the  former,  he  might 
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dealMw  balbivliMid,  Uuit  ^  Im  did  Mi  «il«  pliflit  ovi  oC  iUm 
**  Mtihon  to  nmeh  to  abew  wImU  wm  tbo  opinioB  if  tlie  writan 
"^  UietiiMlf«t,  M  to  ihew  liow  ntlnimlly  tniUt  ■iimitimiii  pnmSk 
**  bjT  ita  own  luitive  cknmdm  :**  And  to  obviato  the  Uit&r^  h« 
■dgbi  »j,  he  ailegwl  tlie  Uttimiuim.  aol  m  j»«0,  but  m  Aw- 
ImliMM  only.  Thiui  the  writer  n%lit  Mem  to  eome  off  prater 
handeomcij;  but,  iu  the  mi*anwliile,  tlMmleaniedaod  uiithinkiiif 
might  be  led  Mido  by  tJi«  fair  show  of  anthoritiee ;  mid  all  the 
rwncdy  left  for  them  i%  JSip^gmUuwU  fUdfi,  dbc^teftw,  Tbeee 
are  my  pfeeeat  ewitiiainta  of  the  mUmre  aod  teodenoy  of  thie 
new  and  extraordfamiy  method  of  otttng ;  which,  howefer,  I 
aball  be  veiy  glad  to  alter,  if  I  eee  any  good  reaeon  for  it.  To 
me  it  eeema  that  it  oaght  never  to  be  praetiaed,  though  to  eenre 
the  beet  eanee  in  the  worid. 

III.  Alter  an,  I  mnet  obeerro  to  yoo,  eapposmg  iho  method 
to  have  been  orar  ao  fiur,  and  the  eomcmmmu  both  many  and 
real,  the  Doctor  haa  still  failed  in  his  main  point,  of  making  ont 
the  iwjiii'iietii  of  thoee  cca<ieytoa#,  to  the  eanae  in  hand.  There 
the  etrem  Aoakl  have  been  hud :  we  did  not  want  to  know 
what  mmptmium  the  Fathert,  in  general,  had  made ;  being  ready 
at  any  time  to  make  the  aame  mmtmioM :  but  show  ua  the  mn- 
Merm  between  the«»  e^mmmom  and  the  I>octor*a  nmthmtm. 
Thie  in  the  point  which  should  have  been  laboured ;  and  which 
reiptired  all  the  kianiing  and  acntenem  which  the  Doctor  ia 
maeterof.  Aa  thne:  the  Fatheraaaeerted  the /i^  P«rmi  only 
tobeii9etfin,ortMeri^«Mil0/  therefore  they  must  of  eooaeqoenee 
make  the  Son  no  more  than  an  infonor  (M,  or  no  God.  The 
Fathere  eoppoeed  the  Son  9uhrdiu9$$,  aa  a  Son ;  therefore  they 
mnet,  by  neceaaary  eoneeqneaee,  deny  hie  wwiM8iianifa%  and 
mttmmiiy.  This  waa  the  eo»dmiom  which  the  Doetor  was  to 
draw  oat  of  thoee  premiaea,  and  show  to  be  joat  and  true.  But, 
inatead  of  thla,  he  dropa  the  pnnci|ial  tiling;  repeata  indeed  the 
such  as  they  are,  over  and  over ;  and  by  a  multitude 
(not  to  ahew  any  emimm  cmmmiim,  but  only  a  rtrbai 
i)  he  at  length  aUpa  hie  etneiMiiiii  into  their  places. 
There  ia  really  nothing  more,  in  thia  management,  than  interpret- 
hig  til  what  the  good  Fathere  meant  iM0f  ghring  a  In0  eenee  to 
words  and  phraaea  which  they  mtemled  in  a  %4  one;  and 
patting  an  Aiian  eooAvetion  open  OathoUc  exprosstons.  Thia 
ia  all  that  the  learned  Doetor  hath  naOy  done  by  the  help  of 
thoee  nncmtiim.  In  the  aame  way  a  man  may  quote  all  the  cm- 
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cessions  of  the  Fathers  about  a  proper  sacrifice^  in  favour  of  the  sacri- 
fice  of  the  mass  :  or  their  concessions  about  a  real  presence,  in  favour 
of  a  substa?itial presence  of  Ohrist^s  body  and  blood  in  the  Ezicha- 
rist.  Only,  if  he  would  do  it  artfully  and  plausibly,  he  should 
take  care  to  rest  in  generals  y  and  supply  what  is  further  wanting 
by  intimations  and  innuendos.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
method  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  taken  to  grace  and  set  off 
many  of  his  propositions;  the  9,  1 1,  i  2,  17,  34,  35,  ^6,  39,  43, 
&c.  The  concessions  there  cited  come  not  up  to  the  points  in 
dispute  betwixt  us,  being  mostly  such  general  things  as  may 
be  admitted  on  either  side ;  and  such  as  would  not  have  been 
suspected  to  favour  the  Doctor's  cause,  in  opposition  to  us,  but 
by  appearing  in  the  Doctor''s  book.  To  make  them  suit  the 
better,  the  Doctor  has  formed  his  propositions,  for  the  most  part, 
in  general,  or  ambiguous  terms ;  content  to  scatter  intimations  of 
his  meaning  here  and  there,  as  he  saw  proper ;  and  to  trust  the 
rest  to  the  sagacity,  should  I  say,  or  weakness  of  his  readers. 
And  now,  what  is  the  result  of  the  method  of  citing,  or  what 
does  it  really  prove  ?  I  will  tell  you  frankly  and  plainly.  First, 
it  proves  that  general  expressions  are  capable  of  being  put  into 
different  views,  and  may  be  made  to  look  this  way  orthat,  (taken 
separately,)  by  men  of  wit.  Secondly,  it  proves  that  when  per- 
tinent authorities  cannot  be  had,  writers  in  a  cause  will  be  con- 
tent with  any :  this  is  all.  Having  seen  what  the  learned 
Doctor's  evidence  from  antiquity  amounts  to,  I  shall  next  attend 
to  what  you  have  to  say  in  defence  of  him. 

You  persist  in  it,  that  "  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  and  Coun- 

"  cils agree  with  the  Doctor  in  every  interpretation  of  Scrip- 

"  ture,  wherein  he  disagrees  with  the  school-notions."  By 
school-notions  (a  term  of  art)  I  am  to  understand  the  Catholic 
prevailing  notions  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  And  will  you  pretend 
to  say  that  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  agree  with  the  Doctor  in 
every  text  ?  How  strangely  you  deceive  yourself !  Do  the  Ante- 
Nicene  writers  interpret  the  first  of  St.  John,  so  as  to  make  the 
Father  one  God  supreme  ;  the  Word  another  God,  an  inferior 
God  besides  him  I  This  is  the  Doctor's  real  and  intended  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  and  yours  too,  however  carefully  you  disguise  it. 
Did  the  Ante-Nicene  writers  interpret  the  Doctor's  300  texts, 
or  any  one  of  them,  so  as  to  exclude  the  Son  from  being  one  God 
with  the  Father  ?  No  certainly  :  they  declare  the  contrary,  and 
proclaim  Father  and  Son  to  be  one  God.     Is  it  possible  that  the 
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Aato-NioMio  wHten  (who  nndanlood  all  tbo  tesU  to  be 

MtaBi  wHIi  the  Soo't  cmmhtkmiiMf  and  lutim'm^,  whieh  tiM 

Do€lor  €iiM  in  oppoaitkm  to  both)  ahould  iiit«pv0l  the  toils  •■ 

ho  doatf  It  ia  too  great  an  nifroot  to  ecimmon  Maee  to  |*Blend 

it    Bni  the  way  is  thia :  when  the  Doetor  prodoeee  the  toite, 

but  part  of  hia  aentimenta ;  and  in  eoeh  feneial 

and  Ariant  may  both  agree  in :  and  eo  hit 

he  and  hie  authocitiee  go  on  together.    Alierwarde  he  oonee 

oni  idfmmmUt  btiqging  the  worde  down  to  a  particular  rceerved 

■Mani^g,  belbre  eoneealed,  (and  whieh  the  tmeimts  would  hare 

rejeeted  with  abhorrenoe,)  and  etill  bo  appeala  to  tho  aneiemU, 

ae  i^preeing  with  him  in  hia  i9itrpniatim$.    Thne,  for  inatanee ; 

in  interpreting  Uio  texU  whieh  epeak  of  the  Fatkmr  ae  the  one 

God,  he  finde  eome  of  the  aneienU  eaj,  the  Father  ia  avToBtot, 

the  Son  memd  only,  or  mUnHuaii,  God  of  God.    Ver>wcll:  eo 

mjf$  the  Doetor  too :  and  now»  who  ean  makeany  doobt  whether 

the  aneiento  agreed  with  him  in  hie  interpretatioDe !  But  obeenre 

the  aequd:    when  the  learned  Doetor  eomee  to  esphun  hia 

mm  moaning  of  aM#iOf ,  and  enfttrtfiaelt,  it  appeare,  from  many 

broad  hinte  ecattered  here  and  there,  to  be  thia;   that  the 

Father  only  ie  n§mmnfy  eristim^  and  striotly  diwm§  ;  the  Son 

another  Being,  inferior  in  kind,  (or,  what  comee  to  tlie  earner 

a  areelanii)  directly  contrary  to  all  tho  ancicnta.    Thua  yon  eee^ 

while  the  Dootor  keepe  in  geoerale,  and  epeaka  hia  mind  but  by 

hahree,  he  and  the  aneiente  may  agree  together ;  ae  ho  and  we 

aleo  do :  but  ae  eoon  ae  erer  he  eomee  to  partioulare,  and  dijtoo- 

iFon  hie  real  and  full  8cnttment4^  there  the  aneiento  deeert  him  ; 

ae  well  ae  ho  ua.   Bat  beaidoe  thie  general  answer,  give  me  leave 

to  observe  that,  aa  to  eeveral  partiedar  tests,  the  Doetor  has  no 

reason  to  protend  that  tho  Anto-Nioene  writore,  in  general,  were 

on  hk  side.    Bev.  L  8.  ie  one  of  the  Doetor^e  texto,  whieh  he 

interpreU  of  the  FaiJUr  /  and  inaiaU  mneh  upon  it,  that  the 

aaeienU  applied  the  title  of  wavroKpJtrmp^  tho  Almighty ^  to  the 

Father  only.   And  yet  nothing  more  oertain  than  that  that  very 

text  was  onderrtood,  by  tho  Anto-Nieene  writore,  in  general,  of 

God  the  Son :  OOholioe  and  Iloretiee  both  agreed  in  it.    The 

tost  wae  mged  against  the  Catholica,  b  the  SabelHan  oontro> 

verey ;  and  wae  ae  planeible  a  toat  aeaoy  in  the  New  Teetament, 

on  tho  SabeOian  eklef  yet  the  OathoHee  admittc«l  that  it  wae  to 

bo  understood  of  God  tho  Son ;  and  readily  allowed,  in  oonee- 

qoenoe  of  that  toxt,   that   tho  Sun   wae  6  mmwfms^icrm^  the 
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Almighty^  as  well  as  the  Father.  See  cTertullian,  Hippolytus, 
and,  probably,  Origen,  agreeing  in  this :  the  Doctor  has  not 
pretended  to  cite  any  Ante-Nicene,  or  any  ancient  writer,  who 
understood  the  text  otherwise ;  though  he  makes  a  show  of 
having  the  ancients  in  general  on  his  side,  in  this  very  particular, 
(Script.  Doctr.  p.  62^.)  without  proving  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  Father  was  ordinarily  or  emphatically  styled  6  navro- 
KpdTO)p,  which  is  true,  but  not  pertinent ;  nor  is  it  giving  us  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  this  text ;  but  his  own. 
Joh.  xii.  41.  is  another  noted  text,  which  the  Doctor  endeavours 
(Script.  Doctr.  p.  lo:^.)  to  interpret  in  favour  of  his  own  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  makes  a  show  of  authorities  as  countenancing  him 
in  it.  But  none  of  his  authorities  come  up  to  this  point :  so  far 
from  it,  that  they  are  all  against  him ;  as  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  under  Query  the  second,  and  elsewhere.  The  like  may 
be  observed  of  the  authorities  which  he  produces  (p.  114,  115.) 
to  confirm  his  interpretation  of  Acts  vii.  30,  31,  32.  And  I 
have,  above,  shewn  you  as  much  of  Joh.  x.  30.  and  other  the 
like  texts ;  where  you  pretend  to  have  some  countenance  from 
the  ancients,  for  your  interpretation.  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
text  which  the  Doctor  can  pretend  to  urge  in  favour  of  his  maiti 
doctrine,  and  against  ours ;  and  at  the  same  time  shew  that  the 
ancients  agree  with  him.  As  soon  as  ever  you  interpret  any 
text  directly  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  understood  by  us 
in  the  strict  sense,  you  go  off  entirely  from  the  ancients,  and  go 
on  by  yourselves.     But  enough  of  this. 

In  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Query,  you  observe,  that 
the  reason  why  the  Doctor  doth  not  admit  the  testimonies 
of  the  Fathers  as  proofs,  "  is  not  [^because  they  are  against  him ; 
"  but  because,  though  they  are  clearly  for  him,  yet,  in  matters  of 
"  faith,  he  allows  of  no  other  proof  than  the  infallible  testimony 
"  of  the  Word  of  God." 

One  might  be  willing  to  believe  this  to  have  been  the  reason, 
why  he  would  not  admit  them  as  proofs,  if  there  were  not 
another  very  plain  one,  why  he  could  not ;  could  not,  without 

c  Tert.  contr.  Prax.  c.  17.   Hippol.  roKparap  might  be  shewn  from  other 

contr.  Noet.  c.  vi.  p.  lo.  Orig.  'Apx- 1-  texts.  Ps.  xxiv.  10.  Is.  vi.  5.  Zech.  ii. 

i.  c.  2.     Vid.  et  Athan.  p.  554,  684,  8.  See  Euseb.  Dem.  Ev.  1.  vi.  c.  16. 

762.  ed.  Bened.    Greg.   Naz.    Orat.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  107.  Jeb.  Hieron. 

XXXV.  p.  573.  Andreas  Caesar,  in  loc.  vol.  iii.  p.  519, 17 18.  ed.  Bened.    See 

Hieron.  in  Zech.  c.  ii.  p.  17 18.  Epiph.  my  Sermons,  p.  228,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  488.    That  the  Son  is  nav- 
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umUMt  niia  mmI  JmUimUou  to  hif  whole  ^gf§Ami§.  An 
advefwry  need  DOi  derfre  any  fiMrer  admal^pi  of  Iho  iMrmd 
Doeior,  Umo  Io  Imivo  Um  Imm  of  Um  ommo  ]Nii  «poii  Um 
Doelor'e  eitelioM;  UUiv  in  no  man  than  ie  nlMololalx 
BBBaiMfy  toelenrtlieefneoofUieMaUioritnUiooe  wypnaiiigot. 
But  wftTing  Ikiii,  lei  ne  mU  you  ftnrtber,  why  the  teilimoiiiee  of 
Fetheri  may  not  be  admitted  ae  froo/k,  infoior  or  eoDatetnl 
proolb!  If  I  ean  know  from  Chmrek-wnim^  and  from  Bm*if$m$ 
too,  what  waa  believed  bj  the  dnneh  (in  aoodiy  artaelee)  IWiai 
thebegimunf ;  I  have  then  two  prooCi  of  the  Moiethhig,thoagh 
not  both  equallj  etrong,  or  equally  authentic.  The  proof  from 
Ckmrdk  ^rritm'i  fa  an  additional,  inferior  proof;  botatilla/iro^it 
fai>  probable  at  leaet,  of  eomethingyai  to /m^;  and  not  barely  an 
Ukmhvtkm  of  a  diayta,  or  doctrine.  Are  we  able  to  proiw  what 
were  the  opinione  of  eeveral  aeete  U  pkihiopktn  fkom  the  booke 
whieh  are  extant;  and  may  we  not  aleo  prore  what  wae  the 
fidth  of  Ghriitiane,  in  the  Mme  way,  from  the  booke  whieh 
they  have  left  nef  You  add,  **  The  authority  of  the  Fathera, 
**  eoold  it  be  proved  to  be  unanimous  a^nut  Dr.  Clarke,  oogfat 
**not  to  determine  any  article  of  faith."  No;  but  it  fa  a 
■tiong  preeomptiTO  proof,  that  hfa  nUerprtkOuM  of  Seriphtn 
fa  not  the  true  one:  a  proof  eo  oooiidermble,  that  I  know 
not  whether  any  thing  leee  than  elear  and  evident  demonstration 
ought  to  overrule  it.  For  you  must  remember,  that  Dr.  Clarke, 
or  any  wediinM,  aa  weD  aa  the  amcimtt^  are  faUihU  men ;  and 
have  only  the  eame  hmmmi  reeeoa  to  work  with,  which  others 
had  Mxteen  hundred  yean  ago,  in  an  age  of  miraclee,  and  near 
to  the  daye  of  inepiration.  Modmnu^  at  ao  great  a  dietanoe  ol( 
may,  at  leaet,  aa  eaeily  miatake,  in  mterpreting  Seripture,  aa  yoo 
aiqipoee  the  ancient  and  unirerMl  Church  to  have  done,  in 
a  momentona  article  of  faith.  Well  then;  enppoaing  that 
we  had  been  for  eome  time  debating  thfa  very  point  of  the 
bleaed  Trinity,  on  the  foot  of  Seriptore:  men's  wita  are  eo 
variooa,  that  eeveral  interpretations  may  be  invented  of  the  same 
testa ;  and  perhaps  none  of  them  so  manifestly  absurd,  but  that 
they  poesibl^  may  bo  true;  nor  so  manifestly  right,  but  that 
they  poesibly  may  be  wrong.  What  can  we  do  better,  in  snch 
a  case,  than  to  i4>pyl  to  thoee  who  lived  nearest  the  thnea 
of  the  inspbned  writers !  Their  jodgment,  their  decfaions,  and 
ooQseqnent  practice,  are  at  length  the  safest  nde  to  go  by; 
at  least  till  yon  can  shew  va  a  better.    8enp(mrt,  yoo  will  say. 
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is  the  Tnile  ;  and  so  say  I.  You  bring  your  Scripture  proofs ; 
and  I  produce  mine.  You  have  your  solutions  of  such  diffi- 
culties as  I  press  you  with ;  I  have  solutions  too,  and  such  as  I 
think  sounder,  better,  and  juster  than  yours :  you  think  the 
very  contrary.  Thus  far,  it  is  combating  text  with  text, 
criticism  with  criticism,  reason  with  reason ;  and  each  side  will 
think  his  own  superior.  Now,  suppose  I  can  further  produce  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  a  numerous  company  of  primitive  saints  and 
martyrs,  confirming  my  interpretation,  concurring  in  my  senti- 
ments, and  corroborating  my  reasons  -,  and  suppose  I  find  also 
that  those  who  took  your  side  of  the  question  were  condemned 
by  the  generality  as  heretics,  and  corrupters  of  the  faith  of 
Christ ;  this  will  add  such  weight,  strength,  and  force  to  my 
pretensions,  that  impartial  men  will  soon  perceive  which  is  the 
most  probable,  which  the  safer  side,  and  which  it  behoves  them 
to  cleave  to.  This  is  so  agreeable  to  the  common  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind;  and  the  advantage  of  having  antiquity 
of  one*s  side  is  so  apparent,  that  I  will  venture  to  say,  none  ever 
talked  against  it,  who  did  not  suspect,  at  least,  that  antiquity 
was  against  them  :  and  this  I  take  to  be  one  of  your  greatest 
misfortunes  in  this  controversy;  that  you  are  sensible  how 
much  it  would  weaken  your  cause  to  give  up  the  Fathers  ;  and 
yet,  you  are  certain,  in  the  result,  to  weaken  it  as  much, 
by  pretending  to  keep  them. 

Query  XXVIII. 

Whether  it  be  at  all  probable,  that  the  primitive  Church  should 
mistake  in  so  material  a  point  as  this  is ;  or  that  the  whole 
stream  of  Christian  writers  should  mistake  in  telling  us 
what  the  sense  of  the  Church  was ;  and  whether  such  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  can  be  set  aside  without  weakening  the 
only  proof  we  have  of  the  canon  of  Scripture^  and  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  text  ? 

IN  answer  hereto,  you  admit  that  "the  testimony  of  the 
"  whole  stream  of  antiquity  is  sufficient  to  determine,  in  fact, 
"  what  faith  the  Church  hath  always  professed  and  declared  in 
"  her  public  forms.''  I  am  content  to  put  the  matter  upon  this 
issue;  and  let  the  point  be  decided  from  their  professions 
in  baptism,  creeds,  doxologies,  hymns,  which  were  public  forms ; 
and  from  public  censures  passed  upon  heretics,  which  are   as 
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eridMiM M  the  oUmt  of  tho  ChortOi*  UdA  a*  llMii  tine. 
Only  I  would  not  onhMla  eolktimi  ptooA;  fooh  m  the 
dmiand  tentiiiienui  of  aaiiiiiiil  Chupab-wiliwi,  the  iatar- 
preUtioos  of  ereeda,  Ml  iw  by  Ummo  thai  redto  thorn,  (Moh  m 
those  of  IreoMM,  Tcrtullian,  am)  nthara;)  and  aeeiadailioal 
hklovy,  teUing  na  what  the  traditkm  of  tha  Cteroh  waa,  down  to 
aoeh  m  thno.  From  theae  put  togathar,  wa  hafva  vary  alaar  and 
fbll  proof  that  the  Oithoho  Ghnroh  did  all  alon;?  profaii  a  Trinity 
of  <anwi6irfflaha/»  mHwnml  Paraona,  in  unity  of  nature,  tabatanoa, 
and  Oodhaad.  Thia,  the  ineomparablo  Biahop  Hull  haa 
eiantly  ahewn  in  hif  Dt/miio  PUUi  Nktmm^  JwiHemm 
and  FfimMta  T>mdit%o.  Biahop  StilKngJlaat  paraoad  the  aama 
aigOBient,  with  fariaty  of  learning,  in  hia  Vindication  of  the 
Doetfine  of  the  Trinity,  chapter  tho  9th,  which  he  condudoe  in 
thaaa  worda:  *"  Taking  the  aeoae  of  tho«o  artielee»  aa  the 
^  dnriaCtan  Church  underatood  them  from  the  Apoatlea^  timaa» 
**  then  we  hare  aa  full  and  clear  evidence  of  thia  doctrine,  aa  wa 
"^hmred^  w$  rwmwtdtkt  Seriptwm/romtAm.**  Dr.Oarfce'a 
and  Dr.  Wbitby*a  praCaaeaa  to  the  eontiary  hare  been  auA- 
eiently  anawarad ;  partly  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  TVne  Scripture  Doetrine  aootinued,  and  partly  by  theae 
You  have  little  to  oljeet»  but  that  Uie  Fathcra  did  not 
an  mtimtUuU  e<msuUiaiUialUy,  in  yonr  aenae ;  which  ia 
and  ia  no  more  than  tellifig  me,  that  they  were  not  mad, 
when  I  eootend  that  they  were  aober. 

But  yon  add ;  the  queation  ia,  whether,  anppoaing  the  Fathera 
had  nnanimoualy  declared  for  our  notion,  '^  whether  (in  a 
**qneation  not  of  fact,  like  that  oonooming  the  oanon  of 
**  Scripture,  but  of  judgment  and  reaaoning)  aneh  n  ieatimony 
^  would  proTc  that  thoae  Seriptnraa  rereal  it ;  or  whether  auch 
^  an  interpretation  of  Scripture— would  be  aa  infallible  aa 
«*  Scripture  itaelf."  But  thia  ia  no  qneetion  at  all  betweeo 
na.  What  we  pretend  ia,  that  we  have  aa  good  proof  of 
a0do€$rm$^iJ^(^kmtk,  aa  of  the  Maan  0/  Seriphtr^,  Whether 
the  Chnroh,  altar  the  Apoetlea,  waaaa  iniallible  ai»  the  ApoaClaa 
themaelvoay  ia  quite  another  queation.  We  think  it  very  un- 
likely  that  the  apoetolic  churohoa  ahould  not  know  the  mind  of 
the  Apoatlea ;  or  ahould  suddenly  vary  from  it,  in  any  matter  of 
moment.  We  look  upon  it  aa  highly  improbable  that  the  fiulh 
of  thoaa  ehnrohea  nhould  ao  aoon  mn  counter  to  any  thiqg 
in  Seriptore ;  ainoe  th>7  had  the  beat  opportnnitiea  of  knowiqg 
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what  Scripture  meant;  were  made  up  of  wise  and  good  men, 
men  who  would  sooner  die  than  commit  any  error  in  that 
kind  wilfully.  Upon  this,  we  believe  the  concurring  judgment 
of  antiquity  to  be,  though  not  infallible^  yet  the  safest  comment 
upon  Scripture;  and  to  have  much  more  weight  in  it,  than 
there  generally  is  in  wit  and  criticism ;  and  therefore  not 
to  be  rejected,  where  the  words  of  Scripture  will,  with  any 
propriety,  bear  that  interpretation.  This  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  say  or  pretend.  We  have  as  plausible  arguments, 
to  speak  modestly,  from  Scripture,  as  you  can  pretend  to 
have  :  nay,  we  think  your  notions  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
Scripture,  according  to  the  natural,  obvious,  grammatical  con- 
struction of  words.  And  besides  all  this,  we  have,  what 
you  want,  the  concurring  sense  of  the  ancients  plainly  for 
us.  The  question  then  is  not,  whether  Scripture  and  Fathers 
be  equally  infallible :  all  the  Fathers  together  are  not  so 
valuable,  or  so  credible,  as  any  one  inspired  writer.  But  it 
is  plainly  this :  whether  the  ancient  Heretics  or  Catholics^  as 
they  have  been  distinguished,  have  been  the  best  interpreters  of 
disputed  texts ;  and  whether  we  are  now  to  close  in  with 
the  former,  or  the  latter.  You  would  insinuate  that  you  have 
Scripture,  and  we  Fathers  only :  but  we  insist  upon  it,  that  we 
have  both ;  as  for  many  other  reasons,  so  also  for  this,  because 
hotJb^  very  probably,  went  together :  and  as  you  certainly  want 
one,  so  it  is  extremely  probable  that  you  have  neither ;  for 
this  very  reason,  among  many  others,  because  you  have  not 
both.  This  argument  is  of  force  and  weight ;  and  will  hardly 
yield  to  any  thing  short  of  demonstration ;  much  less  will  it 
yield  to  such  sort  of  reasonings  as  you  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of,  wanting  better,  to  support  your  novel  opinions. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  ancients,  upon  any  controversial  point,  is  of  great  moment 
and  importance  towards  fixing  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and 
preventing  its  being  ill  used  by  desultorious  wits,  who  love 
to  wander  out  of  the  common  way ;  and  can  never  want  some 
colour  for  any  opinion  almost  whatever.  We  do  not  appeal  to 
the  ancients^  as  if  we  could  not  maintain  our  ground,  from 
Scripture  and  reason,  against  all  opposers :  this  has  been  done 
over  and  over.  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  the  two  Gregories, 
Chrysostom,  Austin,  Cyril,  and  others,  undertook  the  cause 
on  the  foot  of  Scripture,  and  were  easily  superior  to  all  the 
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AriMM.  BbI  mm  w  Wire  an  advanUfeb  om  mmI  abov« 
teifiUurg  efidaoee,  Avm  Um  taatmmag  wotiiwto  of  aoiiqntiy, 
«•  Ihlak  li  fwy  proper  to  toko  tkU  in  oloo;  and  wo  duJl  noi 
•Milljr  nftr  it  to  bo  wrestod  from  Of. 


Quirt  XXIX. 

Whothor  priYftto  fOMoniiy,  in  n  bmUot  abovo  om 

bo  0  tofer  rule  to  go  by,  than  tho  g«nonU  anoo 
of  tho  primttiro  Ohuroh,  in  tho  fini  300  joan; 
H  donbUbl  what  tbo  aenaa  of  tho  Ohnroh  waa 
within  that  time,  whothor  what  waa  dotormined  by  a  council 
of  300  bMhopa  aoon  alior,  with  tho  yiiataat  eare  and  dolibera- 
tioa,  and  haa  mlidlod  man  of  tho  greatoit  aenaa,  piotj,  and 
learning,  all  orer  tho  Ohriatian  world,  for  1400  yeara  ainoa, 
may  not  eatiaQr  wiae  and  good  men  now ! 

HERE  you  tell  mo,  as  umial,  when  you  have  little  elae  to  my, 
that  tho  Council  of  Nice  knew  nothing  of  imdividrnd  ooneub- 
atantiality :  and  then  you  add,  pleaeantly,  that  you  "  turn  tho 
^  Qnary  against  the  Querist ;  and  Uy  claim  to  tho  Nioeno 
^  Gonfemion.^  >Vhat !  lay  claim  to  a  eom/miom  made  in  direct 
oppoaition  to  the  men  of  your  principles !  You  my,  if  any  con- 
mbeUntiality  is  to  be  found  in  that  Greed,  it  is  tho  ip$pi^ 
not  mdimdmtU,  And  what  if  it  were  !  Would  that  give  you  any 
daim  to  tho  Nioene  Confeenon!  Are  God  and  his  creaturea 
mmmUlmifiii!^  of  tho  eamo  rank,  aort,  kind,  or  ^Moiea!  You  are 
Ibffoed  to  have  reoourae  to  mjl4^m^9$  aense,  which  pretenoo 
I  ha?o  obriated  above.  You  are  ao  kmd  to  the  Querist,  aa  to 
bo  ^  willing  to  suppose  and  believe.*^  that  he  '*  is  not  ignorant  of 
**  the  tmo  and  only  aenae  of  the  word  Vxwriof  f  moaning 
tharebj  the  tp^ti/lc  eenee.  In  return.  I  will  be  so  just  to  you, 
aa  to  my,  that  you  understand  the  word  very  right :  and  yet  the 
Nioeno  Fathera  did  not  teaoh  a  wunh  mfM^  ommhilantiality 
The  word  ^yieorfyiot  eipreeem  their  eenae;  but  not  their  teiels 
eenee,  in  that  article.  It  expreasoe  an  ^ftuilUy  of  nature, 
and  ijgnilles  that  the  Son  ia  as  truly  equal  in  nature  to  tho 
Father,  aa  one  man  ia  a^no/  to  another,  or  any  individual  equal 
to  another  individual  of  the  eamo  aort  or  tpmm.  And  thia  waa 
ohieAy  to  be  insieted  ^n  agauiat  the  Ariana,  who  denied  eneh 
#9110%,  making  the  iSEM  a  erMlnn.  Whewfeto  the  tme  reaeoo,  to 
naeDr.Gndworth'aworda,onlyai«te<a  awtemlif*  why  the  Nieene 
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Fathers  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  the  6p.oov(nov,  was  not 
because  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  Fath  er  and  Son 
one  God ;  but  because  they  could  not  he  so  without  it.  ^^^O/xoov- 
o-to9  the  Son  must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  God  at  all,  in 
the  strict  sense;  and  yet  if  he  was  barely  o/xooi^o-toj,  like  as  one 
human  person  is  to  another,  the  two  would  be  tim  Gods. 
And  therefore  the  Nicene  Fathers,  not  content  to  say  only  that 
the  Son  is  6[jLoov(nos,  insert  likewise,  "  God  of  God,  Light  of 
"  Light,  begotten,"  &c.  and,  "  of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;" 
and  this  they  are  known  to  have  declared  over  and  over,  to  be 
"  without  any  division :"  all  which  taken  together  expresses 
a  great  deal  more  than  ofioovmos  would  do  alone  ;  and  are,  as  it 
were,  so  many  qualifying  clauses,  on  purpose  to  prevent  any 
such  misconstruction  and  misapprehension,  as  the  word  might 
otherwise  be  liable  to.  The  good  Fathers,  like  wise  men, 
at  once  maintained  the  equality  of  nature^  which  oiioova-tos 
expresses,  and  the  unitT/  of  the  Godhead  too.  Guarding  equally 
against  Arianism  and  Tritheism,  they  took  all  prudent  care 
to  preserve  the  coequaliti/  of  the  two  Persons,  without  dividing 
the  substance^  which  was  what  they  intended.  The  learned 
Doctor  ®  represents  this  matter  somewhat  crudely.  He  observes 
upon  the  word  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  {y€vvr]0€VTa  €k  tov  irarpos  /xo- 
voyei^yjf  tovt€(ttlv  €k  t^s  oixrlas  tov  Trarpos,)  that  the  Son  was  not 
himself  that  individual  substance,  from  which  he  was  begotten. 
This  he  has  so  worded,  that  individual  substance,  with  him, 
can  only  signify  individual  Hypostasis,  or  Person  :  and  it  is  very 
true,  that  the  Son  is  not  that  Person,  from  whom,  or  of  whom, 
he  proceeded:  but  the  substance  might  be  undivided  notwith- 
standing ;  which  is  all  that  any  Oathohc  means  by  individual 
substance.      "  But   their   meaning,"   he    says,    "  was ;    he    was 

^  Hi   tres,  quia    tmius  substanticB  which  some  have  weakly  pretended  to 

sunt,   unum   sunt;    et   summe  unum  charge  him  with.     But  there  are  many 

sunt,  ubi  nulla  naturarum,  nulla  est  passages  in  this  piece  against  Maxi- 

diversitas  voluntatum.     Si  autem  na-  min,  one  of  his  very  latest  pieces,  full 

tura  unum  essent,  et  consensione  non  against  /Sa6e//mwi5m,  as  wellas  against 

essent,  non  summe  unum  essent :   si  Arianism.     I  may  just  remark,  that 

vero  natura  dispares  essent,  unum  non  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between 

essent.     Hi  ergo  tres,  qui  unum  sunt  unius  substantia,  and  una  substantia. 

propter    inefFabilem     conjunctionem  IVo  men  are  unius  ejusdemque  sub- 

Deitatis,  qua  ineffabiliter  copulantur,  stantice,  non  una  substantia.     But  the 

unus  Deus  est.    Aug.  contr.  Maxim,  three  Persons  are  not  only  unius  sub- 

1.  ii.  p.  698.  stantice,  but  una  substantia.     The  mo- 

This  is  very  full  to  our  purpose;  dern  sense  of  consubstantial  takes  in 

and,  by  the  way,  may  shew  how  far  both. 

St.  Austin  was  from   Sabellianism  ;  ^  Reply,  p.  35, 


i 
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^  prDdMMl,  not  tnm  any  other  MlMUaeet  (m  tma  wm  fofOMd 
•*  from  tlio  duft  of  thti  mn\u)  but  aftor  an  ii 
^from  Uio  anbfUMe  of  ibo  Father  only."  Um  he 
e«t  tho  pniMf|ial  thhi|r.  whieh  the  Ariane  aMerted,  and  whieh 
the  Oalhdice  guarded  againct,  rta.  aol  /rom  mttkmfft  not  if  aiu 
i9Tm9,  If  therafore  the  Son,  aeeordtng  to  the  Nieene  Fatlien, 
f^M  not  from  any  other  Mbetanoe  beeklee  the  Fatkmr^s^  nor  from 
nothfa^;  it  ie  very  phun  that  (unlem  they  aupfioeed  a  dtmmm 
of  enbetanee,  whieh  they  abeolotely  rejeet)  they  ioppoeed 
the  Son  to  be  of  the  mmo  wmUmtUd,  or  MiMmi  MbeUnee 
with  the  Father.  Ae  to  the  mppoiitaoo  of  hie  being  prodoecd 
from  any  other  mbetanee,  (ae  Adam  wae  formed  from  tho  dust 
of  the  earth,)  there  wae  vety  littki  oooaeion  to  guard  againet  it : 
the  notion  i«»  in  itself,  too  silly  for  any  roan  to  own.  The 
Ariaas  thomsolves  (against  whom  the  ereed  was  contrived)  neter 
pielwwiuJ  it,  but  'eipreariy  diM»waid  it:  thehr  noted  tenet  was, 
thai  the  Son  was  the  ;&irthfa«  made.  The  Nieene  Fathers 
designed,  ehieliy,  to  guard  against  the  supposition  of  tho  Son*s 
beiiy  /rom  watkimp^  whieh  was  what  tho  Ariaiis  insisted  upon ; 
they  and  the  OsthoKes  eqnaOy  betiering  it  ridiculous  to  imagine 
any  tsAitfaaef  to  have  been  first  made,  and  then  the  Son  to  have 
oat  of  it.  Wherefore  I  humbly  eoneeive,  tho  true 
why  the  Nieeoe  Fathers  were  so  very  particular  in  the 
words,  Tovr^^iy  ix  rijt  eveiat  roe  warp^t,  were,  'first,  to  signify 
that  they  understood  ^MierwlSsa  in  a  proper,  and  not  figmnOiim 
sense,  ae  the  Arians  did :  and,  seeondly«  withal  to 
the  iimm  nalff.  For,  if  the  Son  were  «6eslre,  and 
oftU  Fmlktr ;  the  tMkmct,  the  rtUsiim,  the  umiiy  of  tho  Persons, 
in  the  same  Godhead,  had  (upon  thdr  principles)  been  lost,  and 


This  may  be  enough  to  satisiy  you.  that  whatever  the  word 
issenof  may  oommonly  signiiy,  yet  tho  Nieeoe  Fathen  meant 
great  deal  more  than  a  tp$ei/le  unity ;  if  not  by  that  word. 


r^i  airm 


f  Memomnt  FUimn  M  aeqiw  ex  4m  Omv.  e4r  AifAv^r  /«  b« 

•Im|hi    wrfyicsaK    mrtwis  gwutem  mm  i  9im  t^JtwlL^,  JDJJk  4m 

t  VnL  Bon.  Dcf.  F.  N.  ym  14,  115*  «t^*  m^  If^  tmrt^t  ytymmt,  hm 

yf^vmt — ^X«xAaf  Iv  cuc^rwt  uu  U  r^t  mm,  Orml.  tr.  p.  6l7. 
«i«Mr  TDv  Btm  vUt,  Atk.  p.  jj8.  OM  Mkkm  B*^  *  wUt,  W  >i»>  ^m- 

^  *E$  m»n¥  ^Mftt  ftppmirm  61^  StP  iwno^.  Om,  in.  p.  $$3. 


vou  I.  X  n 
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singly  considered,  yet  by  that  taken  together  with  the  rest, 
which  were  put  in  to  explain  it.  The  word  may  indifferently 
serve  to  express  an  equality  of  nature,  whether  the  Hypostases 
be  undivided^  or  whether  they  have  a  separate  existence.  It  was 
therefore  properly  enough  applied  in  the  Creed :  and  care  was 
taken  that  both  generation  and  consubsfantiality  should  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  suitable  to  things  divine ;  that  is,  taking  from 
the  idea  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  imperfect ;  and  applying  only 
so  much  as  might  comport,  with  the  majesty,  dignity,  and 
perfections  of  the  adorable  and  incomprehensible  Trinity. 

You  seem  to  be  apprehensive,  that  you  must,  at  length, 
be  obliged  to  give  up  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  utterly  inconsistent 
with  your  principles;  as  indeed  it  is.  And  therefore,  in  the 
next  place,  you  endeavour  to  lessen  the  credit  of  it ;  alleging 
that  '*  the  Council  of  Antioch  before,  and  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
"  num,  and  other  councils,  after,  (some  of  them  with  a  greater 
*'  number  of  bishops  than  met  at  Nice,)  determined  against  the 
"  o^xoovcno^y  The  objection  drawn  from  the  determination 
of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  about  sixty  years  before  the  Council 
of  Nice,  you  find  largely  answered  by  ^Bishop  Bull.  They  con- 
demned the  word,  as  it  had  been  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  Paul  of  Samosata ;  but  estabhshed  the  very  same  doctrine 
with  the  Nicene  Fathers.  I  may  answer  you  briefly,  upon  your 
own  principles.  You  say,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  condemned  for 
holding  ofjioovcTLos  in  the  sense  of  individual  consubstantiality, 
(p.  1 1 8.)  which,  if  it  be  true,  was  reason  good  enough  for 
condemning  him ;  as  you  understand  individimU  that  is,  in  a 
Sabellian  sense.  The  remark  of  Hilary,  who  goes  upon  the 
same  supposition  which  you  do,  may  here  be  pertinently  ^  cited  ; 
and  may  serve  as  a  sufiicient  answer.  It  is  observable  that 
Hilary  makes  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  Antiochian  Council 
no  more  than  eighty ;  Athanasius,  but  seventy ;  Eusebius, 
an  indefinite  number ;  very  many.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  near  so  considerable  as  the  famous  Council  of  Nice  of 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops. 


i  Def.  F.  N.  p.  29,  &c.  See  also  est :  sed  nunquid  melius  Arii  negave- 

Mr.  Thirlby,  Answer    to    Whiston,  runt  ?  Octoginta  episcopi  olim  respu- 

p.  103.  Defence,  p.  96.  erunt ;    sed  trecenti   et  decern  octo 

^  Male    intelligitur     Homousion :  nuper  receperunt.  Hilar,  de  Synod. 

?uid  ad  me  bene  intelligentem  ?  Male  p.  1200. 
lomousion    Samosatenus    confessus 
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You  next  immtioa  the  OouMil  of  Arimiiiiiiii^  aod  give  a  his! 

eommeiis.    It  would  luive  beeo  but  fair  lo  hftve  told 

d^Ur  eommtiU  jou  mwMit»  whieh  had,  mm  yoa  My,  a 

mmAmt  of  bitbopa  Ummi  not  at  Nice.     Vou  know,   I 

.  or  ai  laaal  mighi  know,  that  yon  eaonoi  nana  one, 

baiidea  tho  Oooneil  of  Ariminum;    which   I   thall  apeak  to 


la  jour  Appendix  (p.  154.)  joa  aaj  the  delemination  of  the 
Oeaneil  of  Nice,  for  the  j»ieo<yiet^  waaryeled  by  myrmin'mtmfiii 
than  thai  of  Nioe,  met  ai  JenMalem.  Bui  in  theM  few  worda 
yoa  have  two  miatakec ;  or,  at  leaat,  yon  have  aaid  what  you 
prove.  1  Etahim'a  words,  which  yoa  refer  to,  may  moan 

than  thiai  tluii  the  Gooncil  of  Jeruaalem  was  the  great- 
he  had  known,  ainee  the  iamoua  one  of  Nice.     Your  other 

ia,  thai  ^*  they  njected  tho  dotomiination  of  the  Coonofl 
"  of  Nice,**  Ito.  How  doth  thiji  appoar  i  did  they  aay  a  word 
againat  it  f  Or  did  thoy  make  any  declaration  against  either  the 

of  Niee,  or  tho  oiwaC<nopl  Not  a  syUable.     But  ">they 

Arias  to  communion,  partly  upon  the  good  Emperor^s 
who  bdiovcd  him  to  liavc  recanted,  and  to 
hav«  eome  in  to  the  "true  Catholic  faith,  as  established  at  the 
Oooneil  of  Nice;  and  partly  upon  Anus's  *own  eoM/mmm  Mf 
ftMf  which  was  so  pkosibly  worded,  tliat  it  might  easfly  paas 
fcr  srCAsdloir,  though  it  wanted  the  word  ofu>ou<7u>f .  Now,  is  it 
aol  veiy  onaeeoantahle  in  you  to  call  this  rejeetiiiig  the  deter- 
minatinn  for  the  ^srfyior,  whon  it  was  only  raerfving  a  man, 
sopposed  by  the  Kmperor,  and  perhaps  by  numy  of  tho  Council, 
to  have  repented  of  his  Asrwy,  and  to  have  embraced  every  thing 
thai  the  Nieeoe  Oooneil  had  determined ;  the  veiy  sense  and 
meaning  of  ^fMotfeisf  itself,  thoogh  not  tho  word. 

Pees  we  on  now  to  tho  Council  of  Ariminum,  in  the  year  359, 
when  the  Arians  had  the  memiar  power  on  their  side,  and  made 
oae  of  it  with  all  imaginable  aeverity.    The  whole  nnmber  of 

1  De  Viu  CoiMtani.  L  tr.  c.  47.  p.  elhnr  sasib  hot  ss  it  had  b«a  Istalv 
4S4.  8m  VaWw*. Noiss.  liilinsliii  by  tht  Cbihoic  Nkm 


8m  the  Uslory  in  Soorat.  1.  L  c.  PMmis.    8ss  Sosom.  L  it  c.  j:  . 

33.    SoKND.  1.  ii.  c.  37.     AthsDM.  p.  And  this  nujr  further  afiprar  b^r  th* 

734.  Rroprror't  pnttinfr  Anua  to  the  vttH 

■  Alios  swofv  to   ihs^BWiiw.  ■ftcrwndi,  to  tc*  vbrch«r  hr  nMDy 


God  to  ■iniiw^thstmkiKwFid    sikiiBelwkiiil  the  Nicroe  femh  or  no. 


in  raUMsr,  8si^aBd  Uoljr  Ghost,  m    Sat  Soent.  L  L  c.  jH.    Vamp,  Phot. 


Church  taught,    God.  t^,  p.  1413. 
whieh  fSbM  Eovenir  cenld  take  ia  ao       •  Bitai  a  Sooom.  1.  ii.  c.  17. 


una 
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bishops  in  council  are  computed  at  about  P400,  and  <4not  above 
eighty  of  them  Arians.  ^All  the  CathoHcs,  at  first,  declared 
their  unanimous  adherence  to  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  and  protested 
against  any  new  form  of  faith.  All  manner  of  artifices,  frauds, 
and  menaces  were  contrived  to  bring  them  and  the  Arians  to 
something  hke  an  agreement.  Yet  the  utmost  they  could  do, 
was  only  to  bring  the  Catholics  to  subscribe  a  ^confession  artfully 
worded  in  general  terms.  And  no  sooner  did  the  Catholic 
Fathers,  after  their  return  home,  perceive  how  they  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  ambiguous  terms,  and  overreached  by  craft 
and  subtilty;  but  they  *  confessed  their  error,  and  repented 
of  it  with  tears.  The  history  of  the  Council  at  large  is  too 
tedious  for  me  to  recite  here :  it  may  be  seen  either  in  the 
original  authors,  Athanasius,  Sulpicius  Severus,  Hilary,  Socrates, 
Sozomen,  Theodorit,  and  Jerome ;  or  with  less  trouble,  and 
in  less  compass,  in  Cave''s  Life  of  Athanasius,  or  lastly  in 
Montfaucon's.  When  you  have  well  considered  the  arts  and 
practices  of  the  Arians,  much  the  smaller  number,  in  that 
Council,  you  may  perhaps  see  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  having 
mentioned  it,  but  no  reason  for  opposing  it  to  the  celebrated 
Nicene  Council.  While  the  Council  of  Ariminum  was  free,  and 
left  to  give  their  real  opinions  ;  the  Arians  were  condemned  by 
a  great  majority,  and  their  principals  deposed.  Even,  at  last, 
you  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  their  unanimous  agreement  to 
a  new  faith.  It  was  a  'cerhal  agreement  only  to  expressions 
seemingly  Catholic:  and  probably  the  wz^/oH^y  "departed  with 
the  same  high  value  and  opinion  of  the  Nicene  faith,  which  they 
brought  with  them.  Four  years  after  the  Synod  of  Ariminum, 
^Athanasius  reckons  up  particularly  the  churches  which  still 

P  Sulpic.  Sev.  p.  267.    Athanas.  p.  ^  Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Jovian,  pag.  781. 

720,  749.    Maximin  the  Arian  makes  Theod.  E.  H.  1.  iv.  c.  3.     See  Libe- 

the  whole  number  330.  August.  Collat.  rius's  Letters  an  366.  apud  Socrat.  1. 

torn.  viii.  p.  650.  iv.  c.  12.  Damasus's  Lett.  Sozom.  L 

<i  Sulpic.  Sever,  p.  269.  vi.  c.  23. 

^  Hilar.  Fragm.  p.  1341.  Hoc  est  illud  Homousion,  quod  in 

s  Quae  Catholicam  disciplinam,  per-  Concilio  Nicaeno  adversus  haereticos 

fidia   latente,  loqueretur.    Sulpic.   p.  Arianos,  a  Catholicis  patribus,  verita- 

273.  Sonabant  verba  pietatem,  et  inter  tis  auctoritate,  et  auctoritatis  veritate 

tanta  mella  prseconii,  nemo  venenum  firmatum  est :  quod  postea  in  Concilio 

insertum    putabat.      Hieron.     contr.  Ariminensi  (propter  novitatem  verbi, 

Lucifer.  minus  quam  potuit  intellectam,  quod 

*  Vid.  Ep.  Liber,  apud  Socr.  1.  iv.  p.  tamen  fides  antiqua  repererat)  miiltis 

183.  Hieron.  contr.  Lucif.  Dial.  Sul-  paucorum  fraude   deceptis,    haeretica 

pic.  Sever.  impietas  sub  haeretico  imperatore  labe- 

'^  Vid.  Ambros.  Ep.  cap.  i.  p.  862.  factare  tentavit.  Sedpostnon  longum 
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tlie  ITmmm  fkitli.  ThoM  of  8|iidB.  BrHdn.  OmI,  an 
lUlj,  DdnuOii.  DmK  Upim,  MaMdoda,  Gmca.  Afrios 
SardtiiMi,  Prprwi  €M«,  PAniphylia,  hf^m,  ImmkL,  Egypit 
Libym.  FootiM.  ChfipadoeiA,  and  tli«  disrobM  of  the  BmI  ;  «- 
etpliiifr  a  few  that  fBllowed  Ariiu.  He  calk  Um<iii  ibo  wJUU 
wmrH  and  atf  the  dmrolMi  Uironghovt  the  woHd.  Ha  dadaraa 
tllaili0iaaMii.aiidhaaUi6irJ^«^byliim  to  pmra  it  Aad 
it  it  worth  raeiliiig  what  aeooont  tho  biahofMi  of  Egjpi  and 
Libgra»  and  wmmig  thm  Athaoaaiiia,  gi?o  of  the  extent  of  tha 
Nieana  fiiith,  about  ton  yean  after  tbo  time  that  you  pretend 
there  wae  a  fmmnd  mwrnrii  againet  it  Writing  to  the  hiehope 
ID  Aflriea.  thcgr  b^  thus :  ""rlt  it  the  greateet  eatklketion  to 
*^  oa  to  have  eeen  what  Daniaeoa,  our  feUow-minietery  and 
^  Biihop  of  the  grmt  dty  of  Borne,  and  iuch  a  number  of  biehopa 
**  in  eomiei]  with  him,  beadee  other  eynods  in  Gaul  and  Italy, 
^  have  wrote  in  defence  of  the  true  orthodox  faith :  tlmt  faith 
**  which  Christ  delivered^  and  the  Apoetlee  taught,  and  our 
^  Fat  hen  awwnbled  at  Nioe,  ftfom  out  of  the  whole  Christian 
^  world,  handed  down  to  ua.  So  intenee  wae  their  aeal  at  that 
^  time,  b  regard  to  the  Arian  heresy ;  thai  they  who  had  fallen 
**  into  it,  might  be  reclaimed  ;  and  that  the  heads  or  authors  of 
**  it  might  have  a  mark  eet  npon  them.  To  this  determination 
"« (^lls  Nicmt  FaOm)  formsrly  the  'whole  Christian  world 
**  eoneentcd :  and  at  this  very  time,  many  coimcils  have  confirmed 
«« and  published  the  same:  by  meaaa  of  which  all  they  of  Dal- 
Uardama,  Maeedooia»  Epims,  Oreece,  Obete,  and  the 

■bnda,  Siefly,  Oypme,  and  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Isauria. 
**  an  E^t,  the  two  Libyaa,  and  the  meet  of  AnONa,  hare  ao- 
**  knowledged  it."*  They  go  on  to  eet  forth  the  great  respeetand 
Tenrration  due  to  the  deciaiooe  of  the  Niceno  Coimeil ;  and  shew 
how  hr  it  wae  preferable,  m  every  respect,  to  all  the  Arian 
synods:  and  partienlariy  to  the  pretended  General  Councfl  of 
rUch  eooM  preeomad,  at  that  time  of  day,  to  eei 

it  The  whole  would  be  well  worth  the  reader's  perasal ; 
and  thither  I  refer  you  for  a  more  particuUr  answer;  that  yon 


iMft  Imttfmt  ddmatn 
torn,  rm,  p.  704. 
T  ApQdAdMBWi.p.891. 
*  To  ths  ssawp 
VictorintM,  tpiikiBf 'of  Um 
Conditum   josta 
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may  learn  hereafter  not  to  call  every  thing  hugely  romantic, 
which  may  have  happened  to  escape  your  notice  or  observation. 
I  must  take  leave  to  tell  you,  there  never  was  a  synod  on  your 
side,  so  free,  so  large,  so,  in  every  respect,  unexceptionable,  as 
the  Council  of  Nice  was.  Nay  further ;  that  whatever  opposition 
was  made  to  it,  was  carried  on  with  such  wiles,  crafts,  subtilties, 
and  refined  artifices,  as  every  honest  man  would  be  ashamed  of: 
and  further  ;  that,  notwithstanding  all  they  could  do,  the  Arians 
were  not  able  long  to  maintain  their  ground ;  but  the  men  who 
sustained  the  shock,  and  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  appear  to  have  been  as 
wise,  as  judicious,  and  as  pious  men,  as  ever  the  Church  was 
adorned  with,  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  there  is  demonstration  in  this  kind  of 
reasoning,  in  favour  of  any  cause.  But  it  will  have  its  weight 
with  cool  and  considering  men  :  who,  reflecting  that  religion  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  coined  and  recoined  every  month  ;  that  it  has 
been  thought  on  so  long  and  well,  and  by  persons  blessed  with 
as  good  a  share  of  understanding,  and  as  great  sincerity,  as  any 
are,  or  have  been ;  and  that  the  generality  of  the  wisest  and 
most  excellent  men  have  hitherto  gone  on  in  such  a  way,  and 
that  too  after  a  strict  and  severe  examination,  being  well  ap- 
prised of  the  objections  made  against  it ;  I  say,  who,  reflecting 
thus,  will  be  very  cautious  of  contradicting  what  seems  to  have 
been  so  well  and  so  deliberately  settled  ;  and  will  be  rather 
willing  to  suspect  their  own  judgment,  and  modestly  decline 
what  looks  like  leaning  too  much  to  their  own  understandings. 
However,  such  considerations  may  be  of  use  to  those  who,  not 
having  leisure,  inclination,  or  patience  to  examine  throughly 
into  this  controversy,  (as  perhaps  few  have,)  must  be  content 
to  judge  as  they  can  :  and  since  they  find  the  same  Scriptures 
so  very  differently  interpreted  by  the  contending  parties,  ill 
they  can  themselves  enter  into  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy 
how  can  they  do  better  than  close  in  with  those  who  have  been 
in  possession  of  this  faith  for  so  many  centuries,  and  have  had, 
in  a  manner,  in  every  age,  for  at  least  fourteen  hundred  years, 
I  will  venture  to  say  sixteen,  the  most  eminent  lights  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church  to  support  and  defend  it  ?  This 
I  mention  as  the  safest  way ;  and  such  as  will  be  taken  by 
modest,  humble,  and  discreet  men ;  being  what  they  can  best 
answer  to   God  and   their  own  consciences,  even  though,  at 
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kqgth,  H  thoold  profv  arronaom;  wyeh  jivl  Imm  not  bitlitiio. 
nor  9nr  will  be,  I  MB  pennailtd,  bmmU  mppmr.  At  for  tbote 
who  eiiooM  to  go  ml  of  Um  ooBHBOo  rotdy  and  to  nm  oooBlMr  to 
dltlMUhMhitlMrtoboMiealledaBdrtiiatod  {MoKe^wwOmhrni 
iti  tKem  look  to  it,  and  be  ii  at  their  own  peril  They  mnei 
beliefothal  the  aneieBl  hmWim  wofc  the  iniintiiit  flhiiitiaiii: 
thillhe  fini  geoml  eomwil  wUeh  met  from  all  parte  ofOhria- 
tgndoa,  and  baring  no  biae,  to  far  ae  appoan^  to  detormino  them 
thii  way  or  that,  eithc^r  did  not  know  what  wae  the  faith  of  thc«tr 
rsipeetire  ehnrehee,  and  what  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  predeeeieon»  or  ebe  wilfnily  and  unanirooiMly  agreed  to 
eompt  it ;  and  that  too  in  a  rery  material  article,  in  which  tho 
enm  of  tho  Chrietian  religion  it  eontained ;  and  in  which  tho 
aalmne  and  oljeet  of  oar  wordiip  it  very  nearly  eoneemed« 
They  mMtbeBefe  further  that  the  ehorohee,  m  general,  throogh- 
o«t  the  Chrietian  world,  throogfa  every  age,  (and  even  einee  the 
Hefarmation,  upon  which  roattcre  were  etrietly  looked  into  and 
earelhQy  reexamined,)  have  fallen  into  the  eame  error ;  and  eo 
eootinoe,  even  to  this  day ;  eome  few  private  men  only,  here  and 
there,  ahewing  their  diaiike  of  it  Now,  tliey  who  pretend  thie, 
mnet  btiageone  vei^  etrong  proofa  to  make  good  their  pretenoee. 
If  they  have  not  something  vefy  weighty  and  momento«ia  to 
mge ;  aooiething  that  carriee  the  foree  and  evidenoe  of  immm 
ttirmtim  with  it,  they  are  firat  very  nnreaeonable  in  calling  oe 
to  attend  to  what  so  little  deeervee  it ;  and  next  very  inex- 
in  their  attempts  to  draw  others  into  their  prtearioms 
and  to  raise  donbts  and  perplexities  in  tho  minds  of 
simple  well  moaning  nea.     But  I  pass  on  to 

QriBv  XXX. 


Whether,  suppoaiy  the  ease  doubtfal,  it  be  not  a  wine  man*s 
part  to  take  the  nfer  side;  rather  to  think  too  higlily,  tlian 
too  meanly  of  oor  blessed  Saviomr ;  rather  to  pay  a  modest 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  ancient  and  modem  CImrch, 
than  to  lean  to  one*s  own  understanding ! 

UPON  the  question,  whether  it  be  not  «afer  aiitl  better  (rap- 
posing  the  ease  doubtful;  to  think  too  higlilv,  rather  than  too 
meanly  of  our  bisesod  Saviour;  you  answer, "  qr  ^''~*  ** "  ** 
which  one  might  think  a  very  fair  and  ii 
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and  you  need  not  have  added  a  word  more.  You  go  on  to  say, 
that  this  is  our  "  most  plausible  pretence ;"  in  which,  I  think, 
you  do  it  a  deal  too  much  honour.  I  did  but  just  hint  it ;  and 
lest  it  should  not  be  of  force  sufficient,  immediately  strengthened 
it  with  another  consideration,  which  I  am  persuaded  will  bear, 
if  this  should  not ;  and  the  rather,  because  you  have  not  thought 
fit  so  much  as  to  take  notice  of  it.  I  must  however  follow  you, 
upon  the  former  point,  that  plausible  plea,  and  which  is  so  just, 
that  you  seem  yourself  to  give  into  it.  Yet,  I  know  not  how, 
by  some  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  you  at  length  come  to  say, 
that  it  "  proves  as  weak  and  false  as  any  other  they  ever  allege.'"* 
If  it  prove  no  weaker^  I  shall  be  satisfied.  .Let  us  hear  what 
you  have  to  say.  Your  argument  is  this  :  "  Since  Revelation 
"  is  the  only  rule  in  the  case,  if  we  go  beyond,  or  if  we  fall 
"  short,  are  we  not  equally  culpable  f  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you,  that  Bevelation  is  the  only  rule  in  the  case  :  abide  by 
that,  and  matters  may  easily  be  adjusted.  To  the  argument  I 
answer;  that  you  equivocate  in  the  word  equally,  and  make  a 
sophistical  syllogism  with  four  terms.  Equally  culpable,  signifies, 
either  that  one  is  culpable  as  well  as  the  other,  or  that  one  is 
culpable  as  much  as  the  other  ;  equally  a  fault,  or  an  equal  fault. 
Our  dispute  is  about  the  latter^  and  yet  all  that  you  really  prove 
is  only  the  former.  Revelation  undoubtedly  is  the  rulg  ;  and  to 
go  beyond  it  is  certainly  culpable,  as  well  as  it  is  to  fall  short  of 
it ;  and  yet  not  culpahle  (at  least  not  in  this  instance)  in  the 
jgame  degi'ee.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  an  eri'or  on  the  right 
hand,  (as  we  say,)  or  a  fault  on  the  right  side?  Of  two  extremes, 
may  it  not  often  happen,  that  one  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
other  ?  This  I  assert  to  be  the  case  here :  and  I  will  give  you 
my  reasons  for  it.  Our  blessed  Lord  hath  done  great  and  won- 
derful things  for  us.  If  our  respect,  duty,  and  gratitude  happen, 
through  our  ignorance  and  excessive  zeal,  to  rise  too  high  ;  this 
is  the  overflowing  of  our  good-natured  qualities,  and  may  seem 
a  pitiable  failing.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  happen  to  fall 
short  in  our  regards,  there  is  not  only  ingratitude,  but  blasphemy 
in  it.  It  is  degrading  and  dethroning  our  Maker,  Preserver, 
King,  and  Judge  ;  and  bringing  him  down  to  a  level  with  his 
creatures. 

Besides ;  we  have  many  express  cautions  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, not  to  be  wanting  in  our  respects  and  services  towards  God 
the  Son  ;  but  have  no  particular  cautions  against  honouring  him 
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too  much.  W«  know  thai  wo  ought  to 
**  wo  honour  the  Father  :**  whteh«  if  it  be  aai 
wo  are  vory  e&cuMiblo  in  taking  it  in  tbo  btft  mom*  mod  inter- 
prtiing  oo  tho  eide  of  the  preeepi.  We  know  that  bj  die- 
hononriiy  the  Son,  we  do,  et  the  ame  time,  diebenoor  tiM 
Father:  but  wo  are  nowhere  tokl,  thai  the  Palher  wOl  raeeni 
It  aa  a  diehononr  done  to  hinmlf,  if  we  ehonld  chinee,  oni  of 
onr  eempttkNae  n^gardt  to  tho  Father  and  Son  both,  to  paj  the 
Son  more  hononr  than  atriotlj  bekNigs  to  htm.  On  theee  and 
the  like  Bwidetatinni,  (eepedalljr  when  wo  ha?o  eo  manjr  and 
eo  great  appearaneee  of  tniUi,  and  eneh  a  elood  of  authoritiee  to 
OS  in  it.)  the  error,  if  it  be  one,  eeeme  to  be  an 

on  the  right  hand.  Now  you  shall  be  heard  again.  **  Gen 
**  any  man  think  to  pleaeo  the  Son  of  God,  hy  giving  that  to 
^  him  which  ho  never  eUimed  or  could  claim  T  Poeitife  enoogh. 
But  will  )  ou  pleaee  to  remember  that  tho  (juery  fe/yem  <A#  €tt$$ 
tlmhtfwl^  (which  wee  abondantlj  dril  to  joo,)  dim6t/mi  whether 
the  Son  of  God  hae  eimimtd  i^  or  no ;  and  the  whoto  aignment 
rone  upon  that  euppoeition.  This  therefore  diseoreni  either 
aome  want  of  aenmen,  or  great  marks  of  haste.    You  add ;  ^  It 

be  no  detraction  from  the  dignity  of  any  Person  (how  great 

that  dignity  be)  to  forbear  professinj?  hini  to  be  thai 

whieh  he  reaUy  is  not.*^    I  peroeiTe  year  thoughte  are  stifl 

;;  and  you  do  not  nsfloct,  Uiat  you  are  I 
of  aneweri^g  to  the  point  in  hand.  Yon  are  to 
it,  if  yon  pleaee,  dmA^fid^  who  or  what  the  Person  ie.  In  sneh 
a  ease,  it  may  be  better  to  give  him  what  ho  does  not  require, 
than  to  defraud  him  of  what  be  does :  it  is  safer  and  more 
pmdent  to  run  tbo  risk  of  one,  thou  of  tho  other.  You  go  on ; 
^  It  may  well  beeome  aeriona  and  ainoere  Ghriatiana  to 
^  whether  it  ie  not  poaaible,  thai  whiles  adventuring  to  bo 
**  beyond  what  ie  written,  they  vainly  think  to  advanee  the 
^  honour  of  the  Son  of  God,  above  what  he  hae  given  them 
"^  ground  for  in  the  Bevebtion,  they  may  dishononr  the  Father 
**  that  sent  him,"*  &c.  I  am  weary  of  transcribing.  Considsr» 
on  the  other  liand,  whether  it  bo  not  more  Uuio  prnmU^  thal^ 
while  othen  mdwmtmimf  to  h§  wim  Uymdwkti  is  writfsa,  (teaeh- 
ing  un  to  profaea  iknt^Gmis,  making  the  Ormisr  of  the  worM  a 
crmtmr0^  inventii^  new  uMtripiwfnd  diatinettona  of  a  wyr— s 
and  a  tmiordkmaU  worship,  with  many  other  thinga  eqjaaly  im» 
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scriptural  and  unwarrantable,)  they  vainly  think  to  bring  down 
mysteries  to  the  level  of  their  low  understandings,  and  to  search 
the  "  deep  things  of  God;"  they  may  not  dishonour  both  Father 
and  Son,  and  run  into  heresy,  blasphemy,  and  what  not ;  and 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion.  You  proceed; 
*'  It  may  become  them  to  consider  what  they  will  answer  at  the 
"  great  day^  should  God  charge  them  with  not  observing  that 
"  declaration  of  his,  /  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another ^  They 
may  humbly  make  answer,  that  they  understood  that  his  glory 
was  not  to  be  given  to  creatures ;  and  therefore  they  had  given 
it  to  none  but  his  own  Son,  and  his  Holy  Spirit,  whom  they 
believed  not  to  be  creatures,  nor  other  Gods  ;  and  whom  himself 
had  given  his  glory  to,  by  commanding  all  men  to  be  baptized 
in  their  names,  equally  with  his  own  ;  and  ordering  particularly, 
that  "  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
"  Father.""  If  they  happened  to  carry  their  respect  too  high, 
yet  it  was  towards  those  only  whom  the  Father  principally 
delighteth  to  honour ;  and  towards  whom  an  ingenuous,  grateful, 
and  well-disposed  mind  can  hardly  ever  think  he  can  pay  too 
much.  Upon  these  and  the  like  considerations  they  may  humbly 
hope  for  pity  and  pardon  for  a  mistake ;  such  an  one  as  the 
humblest,  most  devote,  and  most  conscientious  men  might  be 
the  aptest  to  fall  into. 

But  what  must  an  Arian  have  to  say,  at  that  great  day^  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  uttering  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of 
God,  and  reviling  his  Redeemer,  (the  generality  of  sober  Chris- 
tians looking  on,  all  the  while,  with  horror ;  shocked  at  the  im- 
piety ;  and  openly  declaring  and  protesting  against  it,)  and  for 
no  other  reasons,  in  the  last  result,  but  because  he  thought 
generation  implied  division,  and  necessary  generation  implied  out- 
ward coaction  ;  and  he  could  not  understand  whether  the  unity 
should  be  called  specific  or  individual,  nor  how  there  came  to  be 
three  Persons ;  nor  why  one  might  not  have  been  as  good  as 
three ;  nor  why  the  Father  should  be  said  to  beget  the  Son, 
rather  than  vice  versa  ;  and  the  like  \  Is  this  kind  of  reasoning 
suitable  to,  or  becoming  Christians,  who  have  their  Bible  to 
look  into  ;  which  alone  can  give  any  satisfaction  in  these 
matters?  To  go  upon  our  own  fancies  and  conjectures,  in  a 
thing  of  this  kind,  is  only  betraying  too  little  reverence  for  the 
tremendous  and  unsearchable  nature  of  God,  and  too  high  an 
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u  Imym  m  tarihcr  |OTti«e>,  MH 
I  mtiirUimal,  whioh  I  tt60d  no!  Uka 
t  MirliMUHl  the  rMdor  willi  it 

\XXI. 

\V!      •  ,  ,  . 

•  'i5'»i  **•  mnvi'  a  \s  ;  man, 

•*«  of  tniUi  on  th-  '^^<o»yt 

Arpm  iknptmrt^  r$asu>  ntiqwUj^ ;  and  whvtbcr  we  nuij 

nol  wait  Umg  before  wc  nnd  auoh 


IN  joor  aofwer  to  thaa^  I  am  rebuked,  finft,  lor  giving  the 
Daaie  of  eitJjrfMy  to  a  wileftiiN'o  notion  ;  and,  iiecondly,  for  eaB- 
ing  your  doctrine  Ariamitm,  Ae  to  the  firrt,  I  etand  eo  Imt 
eorreoted,  aa  to  beg  the  priril^ge  of  neing  the  word  ortk$d$gf, 
for  the  r$mw$d  Aeirim^.  Yea  are  pleaeed  to  call  it  a  mMm^m 
How  far  it  ie  ttkokutict  I  do  not  eertainly  know ;  but 
I  am  that  it  ie  primitiTe  and  Oatholic ;  and  I  do  not  know 
thai  the  ScUUmm  were  Ur^tiet  in  thiji  article.  If  thej 
eo  far,  joq  may  depend  upon  it,  our  notion  is  not 
Ae  to  your  doetrine  beini^  justly  called  AnamiiM,  I  hope,  with- 
out oHenoe,  I  may  ny,  I  have  made  it  plain  to  a  dcmonntra- 
tion,  (exoepting  only  tliat,  in  some  |>articulars,  you  fall  U*low 
)  and  I  ehoukl  advise  you  hereafter,  for  your  own 
to  diii|>ute  eo  dear  a  point  no  further.  Bat  lei  na  go  on. 
Yon  add :  ''  If  it  be  impossible,  by  tho  rule  of  Scripture  and 
^  rcaeon,  and  the  eenae  of  the  most  ancient  writers  and  councils 
^  of  the  Church,  that  tho  tflisyaihV  notion  should  be  true ;  and 
**  if  there  be  no  smIiimi  beiwizt  (the  KkoUutie  mdUm)  and  the 
*«  notioo  of  Dr.  Gbrko,  (that  is,  Arianitm,)  then  it  wiU  be  do- 
**  noMtiated  that  {Ariamgm)  is  the  trae  doetrine  of  Jeeoi 
•"  Ghriai  and  hie  Apoetlea,  aa  revealed  in  Seripime,  and  the 
*^  trae  eenee  of  Scripture  interpteied  by  r%bi  reason,  and  ae 
^  undenlood  by  the  beet  and  moat  ancient  Chrielisn  writers.^ 
Thie  ie  your  immtmtkntkm;  only  I  have  thrown  in  a  word  or  two, 
by  way  of  pareotheeii,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  the  reader. 
The  sum  of  it  is  this ;  if  the  9ekoUutie  notion  (by  which  yon 
mean  \MMwmiwm)  hm  not  tme;  and  if  there  be  no  m^imm 
between  SMKmnkm  and  Aritmism  ;  then  Ariamum  is  the  true 
doctrine,  &c.  That  is,  if  mttpptminy  be  prQctm^,  and  if  WKe^  <A# 
be  the  same  thing  with  litimmmimtf  h ;  then 
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will  be  demonstrated  which  is  not  demonstrated.  You  do  well  to 
refer  us  to  your  Appendix  for  proof,  and  to  shift  it  off  as  far  as 
possible.  Demonstrations  are  good  things,  but  sometimes  very- 
hard  to  come  at  ;  as  you  will  find  in  the  present  instance.  You 
may  take  as  much  time  longer,  as  you  think  proper,  to  consider 
of  it.  Give  me  a  demonstration.,  justly  so  called  ;  a  chain  of  clear 
reasoning,  beginning  from  some  plain  and  undoubted  axiom,  and 
regularly  descending  by  necessary  deductions,  or  close  connection 
of  ideas.,  till  you  come  at  your  conclusion.  Till  you  can  do  this, 
it  will  be  but  labour  lost,  to  endeavour  to  shake  the  received  doc- 
trine of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  For,  unless  you  can  give  us 
something  really  solid  and  substantial,  in  an  article  of  so  great 
importance,  the  reasons  which  we  have,  on  our  side  of  the 
question,  are  so  many,  so  plain,  and  so  forcible,  that  they  must, 
and  will,  and  ought  to  sway  the  minds  of  modest,  reasonable, 
and  conscientious  men,  while  the  Church  stands,  or  the  world 
lasts.  Any  man  that  duly  considers  what  we  have  to  plead 
from  holy  Scripture,  and  what  from  the  concurring  judgment 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  and  Catholic  Church  ;  and  reflects 
further  upon  the  natural  tenderness  which  every  pious  and 
grateful  mind  must  have  for  the  honour  of  his  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  dread  and  horror  of  blasphemy,  and  how  shocking 
a  thing  it  must  appear  to  begin  now  to  abridge  him  of  that  respect, 
service,  and  supreme  adoration,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so 
universally  paid  him,  and  by  the  blessed  saints  and  martyrs  now 
crowned  in  heaven ;  I  say,  any  man  that  duly  considers  this, 
will  easily  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  for  Arianism  ever  to 
prevail  generally,  except  it  be  upon  one  or  other  of  these  suppo- 
sitions :  either  that  the  age  becomes  so  very  ignorant  or  corrupt., 
that  they  know  not,  or  care  not,  what  they  do ;  or  that  some 
new  light  spring  up,  on  the  side  of  Arianism,  some  hidden  reserve 
of  extraordinary  evidences,  such  as,  in  1400  years'*  time,  the  wit 
of  man  has  not  been  able  to  discover.  As  to  the  latter,  neither 
yourself  nor  yet  the  learned  Doctor  has  been  pleased  to  favour 
us  with  any  such  discovery :  as  to  the  former,  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  you  to  suspect  that  you  can  either  hope  or  wish 
for  it.  You  will  have  a  mind  to  try  what  you  can  do ;  and  so 
give  me  leave  to  represent  to  you  a  short  summary  of  what  we 
are  to  expect  of  you. 

I .  You  are  to  prove,  either  that  the  Son  is  ^lot  Creator  ;  or 
that  there  are  ttco  Creators,  and  one  of  them  a  creature. 
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:.  Voa  ««  to  aiww.  Mm  that  tho  Son  it  not  to  bo  tMr- 
tkipjmi  at  all ;  or  that  there  are  iw9  §{f$e^  of  tranAip,  and  oiia 
of  tham  a  crmiur^. 

3.  Yoa  are  to  prov«.  either  that  the  Son  it  not  (M .  or  that 
there  are  two  Ood$^  and  one  of  them  a  crHUmrt. 

4.  Yoo  are  to  ebew,  thai  your  kjijftiAmii  ie  high  enough  to 
take  in  all  the  h%h  ttUea  and  atlrftotai  aeeribed  to  the  80a  hi 
holy  Seriptnre ;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  low  enough  to  aoeomii 
for  hie  "*  inareaMUg  in  wiedom,  not  knowing  the  day  of  j«dg»eiil»**' 
hie  being  **  exeeeding  eorrowful^  tmubliHl,  erying  out  in  hie  agi^ 
^  niee,**  and  the  liko.  Voa  are  to  make  all  to  meet  in  the  one 
A^yet,  or  Word;  or  elee  to  mend  your  eelienie  by  borrowing 
from  oon. 

5.  I  nmel  add,  that,  whatever  you  undertake,  yon  are  either 
to  prove  it  with  enoh  etrength,  force,  and  evidenoe,  ae  may  be 

to  bear  up  againel  the  etream  of  antiquity,  full  and 
againet  you;  or  elee  to  ihew  tlmt  antiquity  has  been 
miinnderatood,  and  is  nor  full  and  strong  againet  yon. 

Now  yon  aee,  what  you  have  to  do ;  and  oorreadere.  perliape, 
may  underetand  what  we  are  talking  about,  the  doet  being,  I 
hope,  in  eoma  menenro  thrown  off*,  and  the  eanee  opened.  Now 
you  think  proper:  onlyditputefiur;  dropai 
or  define  them  ;  put  not  groee  things  upon  ua ; 
every  thing  but  truth  in  the  search  after  truth  ;  and  keepeloee  to 
the  qneetion  :  an<l  then  it  will  soon  be  eeen,  whether  AriamUm 
or  CoAoUeism  is  the  Seriptmro  dodrho  oftks  TrhUiy, 

There  remain  only  two  Queries,  whieh  I  have  any  ooneem  in ; 
and  I  hardly  think  it  needfnl  to  take  further  notiee  of  them,  the 
sabetanee  of  thom  being  contained  in  the  former:  besides  that 
thie  daftnaa  being  drawn  out  into  a  length  beyond  what  I  ex- 
peeled,  I  am  willing  to  come  to  a  oonelusion.  Yon  will  excoseme 
for  not  returning  a  partieuUr  answer  to  ytmr  Qneries,  having 
obviated  all  that  is  of  weiglit  in  them,  in  this  Defenee  of  my 
own.  Beeklea,  yon  have  now  had  some  years  to  consider  thie 
■nljeel,  and  may  probably  aee  reason  to  alter  eomo  thinpi ;  to 
contract  your  Queries  into  a  shorter  oompnis,  and  to  put  tliem 
eloeer  and  stronger;  though  that  part,  I  think,  shoukl 
after  yon  have  made  ^gl^mu^  of  your  own  principkse 
yoo  Imow,  it  is  nothing  bnt  fimliug  faultJi,  uitlnnit  propneiii^  any 
way  to  mend  them  ;  which  is  only  a  work  of  fancy,  and  ie  both 
fruitless  and  endless.    My  daajgn  ehieiy  was  to  be  upon  the 
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offensive :  the  defensive  part,  on  our  side,  has  been  handled  over 
and  over,  in  books  well  known,  and  easy  to  be  had.  What  was 
most  wanting  was,  to  point  out  the  particular  defects  of  Dr. 
Clarke''s  scheme,  which  was  thought  to  contain  something  new  ; 
and  was  certainly  set  forth  in  a  very  new  method. 

In  conclusion,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  entered 
into  this  cause  (after  a  competent  weighing  what  I  could  meet 
with,  on  either  side)  under  a  full  conviction  both  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  it ;  and  with  a  resolution  (by  God's  assistance) 
to  maintain  it  •  till  I  see  reason  (which  I  despair  of)  to  alter 
my  judgment  of  it.  Make  you  the  best  you  can  of  your  side  of 
the  question,  in  a  rational  and  fair  manner.  Truth  is  what  I 
sincerely  aim  at,  whether  it  be  on  your  side  or  on  mine.  But 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  in  this 
cause,  since  the  controversy  is  not  newj  but  has  been  exhausted 
long  ago ;  and  all  had  been  done  on  your  side,  that  the  wit  of 
man  could  do,  long  before  either  you  or  Dr.  Clarke  appeared  in 
it.  You  may,  if  you  please,  traverse  over  again  Scripture^  anit- 
quity,  and  reason.  As  to  the  first ;  all  the  texts  you  can  pretend 
to  bring  against  us  have  been  weighed  and  considered ;  and  we 
have  solutions  ready  for  them ;  while  you  are  yet  to  seek  how 
to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  several  texts ;  those,  especially, 
which  declare  the  uniti/  of  God,  and  proclaim  the  Son  to  be  God^ 
Creator,  and  object  of  worship  and  adoration.  If  you  proceed  to 
Fathers,  they  stand  pointed  against  you ;  and  you  are  certain 
to  expose  your  cause,  as  often  as  you  hope  for  any  relief  or  suc- 
cour from  them.  If,  lastly,  (which  you  think  your  strongest 
hold,)  you  retire  to  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  I  humbly  conceive, 
you  will  still  be  able  to  do  nothing.  It  will  be  only  falling  to 
conjecture,  after  you  fail  oi  proof ;  and  giving  the  world  your 
wishes,  when  they  looked  for  demonstrations.  I  do  not  expect 
you  should  believe  one  word  of  what  I  have  now  said ;  neither 
say  I  it  to  discourage  any  rational  inquiries ;  let  truth  have  its 
utmost  trial,  that  it  may  afterwards  shine  out  with  greater 
lustre:  only  let  not  your  zeal  outrun  your  proofs.  If  your 
arguments  have  weight  sufficient  to  carry  the  point  with  men  of 
sense,  let  us  have  them  in  their  full  strength  ;  all  reasonable  men 
will  thank  you  for  them.  But  if,  failing  in  proof,  you  should 
condescend  (which  yet  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not)  to  wile  and 
stratagem,  to  colours  and  disguises,  to  misrepresentation  and 
sophistry,  in  hopes  to  work  your  way  through  the  unlearned  and 
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unthinking  pari  of  Iha  world ;  tbea  lai  bm  a— im  joa  balbra- 
band,  tJM  UuU  nMilftod  will  not  do.  Bf«j  Bin,  tluU  Ims  a 
•park  of  gmaroua  firo  left,  wiU  riio  up  afaliMi  aoeli  pfaaUets ; 
and  bo  ADad  with  diidain  to  tea  parte  and  loaniiqg  m>  proa- 
iitotad,  and  raadom  ao  uaad. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  Friaod  and  Senrant. 
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I  HAVE  just  run  over  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  CIarke''s 
Scripture  Doctrine ;  where  I  observe,  that  most  of  the  pas- 
sages, which  I  have  animadverted  upon,  stand  as  they  did,  without 
any  correction  or  amendment.  Where  the  Doctor  has  attempted 
any  thing,  which  may  seem  to  weaken  the  force  of  what  I  have 
offered  above,  I  shall  here  take  notice  of  it.  I  had  noted  (as 
the  learned  Mr.  Welchman  had  done  before  me)  the  Doctor's 
unfair  manner  of  suppressing  some  words  of  Ohrysostom,  which 
were  necessary  to  let  the  reader  into  the  author's  true  meaning. 
The  Doctor  here  endeavours  a  to  bring  himself  off,  by  saying, 
that  the  words  left  out  are  Ohrysostom's  "  own  inference, 
"  and  not  the  explication  of  the  words  of  the  text."  But 
the  truth  is,  Chrysostom's  inference  shews  plainly  what  his 
explication  of  the  text  was ;  "which  explication  represented 
separately  without  that  inference^  by  the  help  of  the  Doctor 
prefacing  it,  was  made  to  appear  in  another  light,  and  to  speak 
another  sense  than  what  the  author  intended.  One  in  power 
{Kara  bvva[jiLv)  is  the  same,  with  Chrysostom,  as  equal  in  power 
or  ability,  and  essentially  so.  He  could  never  have  imagined, 
that  one  in  power  should  signify  no  more  than  the  Doctor 
pretends.  One  having  infinite  and  the  other  only  finite  power, 
could  not,  according  to  Chrysostom,  be  properly  said  to  be  one, 
Kara  hvva\x.iv,  in  power.  His  interpretation  then,  being  not 
only  different  but  contrary  to  the  Doctor's,  should  not  have  been 
represented  in  such  a  manner  (by  suppressing  a  part  of  it)  as  to 
be  made  to  appear  to  countenance  a  notion  which  it  clearly 
contradicts. 

a  Page  92. 
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Tlie  leaniMl  DoeCor  ^luu  put  m  mi 
to  bit  tnuiaUtioa  of  a  |MHMiy  of  IiwyMio.  I  Iuito  took  noliao 
« AbofO»  that  bo  had  not  dono  jiwtioo  to  IrMMmia  in  that  paiigo : 
and  I  an  glad  to  find  tliat  tho  Dootor  hhniolf  in  now  MOiiblo 
of  ti.  He  hat  not  jrel  oooM  up  to  the  full  mom  of  the  author  ; 
at  jmi  naj  pOToeivo,  bj  oooipariiif  whal  ha  hath  said  with  what 
I  hmm  Nnarkod  abovo.  Bni  ho  baa  mid  aa  maeh  aa  ooold 
bo  oipoelod  of  him :  the  wioer  waj  would  have  been,  to  hafo 
ilraek  tho  ^notation  out  of  hie  book. 

Pbgo  348.  the  learned  Doetor  oritieMea  a  paango  of  St. 
Aoatm;  whioh  I  am  obliged  to  take  notiee  of.  having  made 
wa  of  that  paaMgo  in  theae  aheeta' :  I  will  giye  you  tho  I)octor*t 
wofda»  that  you  may  be  the  bettor  ablo  to  judgo  of  the 
After  he  had  cited  ■oreral  pumagoe  out  of  Jnatin 
llartjr,  where,  probablj*  Joetin  waa  ipeaking  of  tho  temporary 
wfoiktmtit  or  mmttfmktHom^  or  pmtraiwm  of  God  the  Son, 
ha  proeoeds  thua.  **Note:  in  all  theee  paoMgee,  the  worda 
^  Mmk  potfk^p,  and  fitnk%^  and  tfiAif<r«t.  and  ^vrd^^  agniff 
'*  oridently,  not  mlmH,  hot  9$imitrtt  /  not  the  mere  y/rutaliia, 
'*  hot  the  Mf  of  the  wiU.  And  therefore  St.  Aottm  la  fory 
**  mI/Snt,  when  he  Mufhumib  theee  two  things,  and  aeke  (tt^miii 
*'  Pmhr  sH  Dmm,  9oim$  an  aolMi)  whether  H§  FtOm  knmdf 
"^  it  €hd^  wkk  mr  wUkmt  kis  owm  wUiit  Tho  iMUwerie  elear:  ha 
**  m  Ood  (mlmu)  uM  the  approbation  of  his  will ;  but  not 
**  Oilanfili,  not  cor^  /9ovA V*  not  /SonXy,  tfcAl(^^  and  hvpofui^ 
"*  not  by  an  Ml  of  hie  will,  but  by  mtcmHy  ofmtUm^r  Thus  far 
the  learned  Dootor.  Thie  ie  strange  miflvpreeentation.  I  paae 
by  hie  mieoonetmotion  of  Jujitin  Martyr,  and  his  insinuation 
(grooDdod  upon  it)  that  the  Son  beoame  God^  by  an  a«r  of 
Hm  JM#r*#  wUl,  Admitting  H  wore  ao;  how  is  St.  Aoetin 
ooneemed  in  this  matter,  and  how  oomeo  in  the  Doeloff''a 
tkmnt/MT^  whore  there  is  no  manner  of  oooneetioo!  Waa 
St. Austin  coaunenting  vpon  Jujitin  Martyr!  The  Doolor*s 
thoi^lht  aeems  to  have  been  this :  that  St.  Austin,  baring  admitted 
that  the  Son  was  God  by  an  art  of  the  Fathers  triil,  and 
being  preased  with  tho  diiBoulty  ariinng  from  that  suppoMtion, 
had  no  way  of  eoming  off,  but  by  asking,  whother  the  Father 
kmm^  waa  not  Gini  by  hi«  own  trill  If  this  waa  not  tho 
Doetoi^s  thought,  it  in  at  K^ast  what  his  readers,  very  probably, 
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will  have,  upon  the  reading  the  Doctors  note.  But  to  clear  up 
this  matter,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  case.  The  Arians, 
formerly,  as  well  as  now,  being  very  desirous  to  make  a  creature 
of  God  the  Son,  set  their  wits  to  work  to  find  arguments 
for  it.  They  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  the  Catholics  to  admit 
that  the  Son  was  first  produced,  or  generated,  by  an  act  of  the 
Father's  will,  (in  the  sense  of  free  choice,)  and  the  consequence 
they  intended  from  it  was,  that  the  Son  was  a  creature.  The 
Catholics  would  not  admit  their  postulatum  without  proof;  and 
so  the  Arians  attempted  to  prove  it  thus,  by  a  dilemma.  The 
Father  begat  his  Son,  either  nolens  or  miens ;  against  his  will 
or  with  his  will :  it  could  not  be  against  his  will,  that  is  absurd ; 
therefore  it  must  be  with  his  will ;  therefore  that  act  of  the  will 
was  precedent  to  the  Son's  existence,  and  the  Father  prior  to 
the  Son.  Here  the  Doctor  may  see  who  the  men  were  that 
first  confounded  two  distinct  things,  mere  approbation,  and  an 
act  of  the  will:  not  the  acute  St.  Austin,  not  the  Catholics; 
but  the  Arians.  To  proceed  :  the  ^Catholics,  particularly  Atha- 
nasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  St.  Austin, 
(men  of  excellent  sense,  and  who  knew  how  to  talk  pertinently,) 
easily  contrived  to  baffle  their  adversaries  with  their  own 
weapons.  Tell  us,  say  they  to  the  Arians,  whether  the  Father 
be  God,  nolens,  or  volens ;  against  his  will,  or  with  his  will.  This 
quite  confounded  the  men,  and  their  dilemma ;  and  they  had 
not  a  word  to  say  more.  For  if  they  had  said  nolens,  against  his 
will ;  that  was  manifestly  absurd  :  if  they  had  said  volens,  icith 
his  will ;  then,  by  their  own  argument,  they  made  the  Father 
prior  to  himself.  The  Doctor  perhaps  might  have  helped  them 
out.  Let  us  see  then :  "  The  answer,'"  he  says,  "  is  clear." 
But  what  is  clear  ?  Does  he  imagine  there  was  any  difficulty 
in  answering  St.  Austin's  question,  taken  by  itself?  This  required 
no  CEdipus  ;  any  man  might  readily  answer  it :  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  for  an  Arian  to  make  an  answer  which  should 
not  recoil  upon  himself.  Let  us  take  the  Doctor's  answer,  and 
observe  whether  it  could  be  of  use.  "  The  Father,"  says  he, 
"  is  God  with  the  approbation  of  his  will,  {volens,)  not  by  an  act 
''  of  his  will."  But  if  an  Arian  formerly  had  thus  answered 
St.  Austin,  it  would  have  made  the  good  Father  smile.     For  he 
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would  immadkitaljr  bftvo  repliad :  WoD  then ;  ao  tho  Pathor  had 
hw  8oQ  {wiems)  wUA  a$  yjiriirtfiw  ^  his  ^Ui^  aad  ooi  bj 
Ao  4M#  of  hk  inV/;  ami  now  whai  baeomoi  of  ^rour  Mmmmm^  Mid 
your  mIm#  9$Uiuf  Wlul  ooukl  Uio  Arum  luivo  proieodad 
furlbar.oxeopt  it  wec«  to  pwiiat  in  it,  tlmt  tht*  Soo  was  God  bj 
an  Mf  of  the  i0W/f  To  which  H  would  bv  n«dily  aoawwad,  that 
thia  waa  baggfa^  the  qneation;  and  ao  tho  whole  moat  hate 
eadad.  Jndge  joa  now,  whether  the  Doctor  or  St.  Auntin 
had  the  greater  mewmm  in  thia  matter;  and  which  of  them 
ie  moel  api  to  be  wmf  w^firir^  and  to  tmfmmi  diatinct  thi^ga. 
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